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INTRODUCTION. 


In  1858,  under  the  title  of  '^Reprinted  Pieces,"  thirty- 
one  sketches  that  appeared  in  Dickens's  *' Household 
Words''  from  1850  to  1856  were  for  the  first  time  collected 
and  acknowledged  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Library- 
Edition  of  his  works  (Chapman  and  Hall),  among  them 
being  several  of  the  earlier  Christmas  stories.  In  1896 
an  edition  of  "Reprinted  Pieces"  edited  by  Charles 
Dickens  the  Younger  was  published  with  several  addi- 
tional papers,  some  of  which  were  contributed  to  "All 
the  Year  Round."  With  the  exception  of  serial  stories, 
Christmas  Numbers,  and  the  "Uncommercial  Traveller" 
papers,  that  collection — all  of  which  is  included  in  the 
present  volume — comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  Dick- 
ens's contributions  to  his  two  periodicals. 

These  pieces,  ranging  in  date  from  1850  to  1859,  are  here 
printed  in  chronological  order,  and  not  haphazard  as  in 
the  first  edition  above  mentioned.  It  is,  as  Charles  Dick- 
ens the  Younger  observes,  "  useful  always  to  be  able  to 
compare  the  later  with  the  earlier  work  of  a  great  writer 
— ^just  as  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  compare  these 
'Reprinted  Pieces'  with  the  'Sketches  by  Boz.'  "  Regard- 
ing the  present  collection,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  record  in  the  "Contributors'  Book"  of 
"Household  Words"  shows  that  one  piece,  "A  Curious 
Dance  Round  a  Curious  Tree,"  was  the  joint  work  of 
Dickens  and  his  assistant  editor,  William  H.  Wills.  Ap- 
parently they  also  collaborated  in  the  writing  of  "  A  Plated 
Article."  On  the  same  authority  it  would  appear  that 
"Epsom"  was  wholly  written  by  Wills,  and  "Douglas 
Jerrold  "  by  Wilkie  Collins.  Since,  however,  Charles  Dick- 
ens the  Younger  has  seen  fit  to  include  these  pieces  in  the 
edition  for  which  he  is  responsible,  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  omit  them  here.  Bibliographers  may 
still  have  many  questions  to  settle  concerning  the  extent 
of  Dickens's  editing,  revision,  and  rewntmg,  oi  \\i^  ^\\a.^^s» 
of  his  contributors. 
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A  CHILD'S  DREAM  OF  A  STAR. 

TttERB  was  once  a  child,  and  he  sttoll^  about  a  good 
deal,  and  thought  of  a  number  of  things.  He  had  a  sistei*, 
who  was  a  child  too,  and  his  constant  companion.  These 
two  used  to  wonder  all  day  long.  They  wondered  at  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers;  they  wondered  at  the  height  and 
blueness  of  the  sky;  they  wondei*ed  at  the  depth  of  the 
bright  water;  they  wondered  at  the  goodness  and  the  power 
of  Gon  who  made  the  lovely  world. 

They  used  to  say  to  one  another,  sometimes.  Supposing 
all  the  children  upon  earth  were  to  die,  would  the  flowers, 
and  the  water,  and  the  sty  be  sorry?  They  believed  they 
would  be  sorry.  For,  said  they,  the  buds  are  the  children 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  little  playful  streams  that  gambol 
down  the  hill-sides  are  the  children  of  the  water;  and  the 
smallest  bright  specks  playmg  at  hide  and  seek  in  the  sky 
all  night,  must  surely  be  the  children  of  the  stars 5  and 
they  would  all  be  grieved  to  see  their  playmates,  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  no  more. 

There  was  one  clear  shining  star  that  used  to  come  out  in 
the  sky  before  the  rest,  near  the  church  spire,  above  the 
graves.  It  was  larger  and  more  beautiful,  they  thought, 
than  all  the  others,  and  every  night  they  watched  for  it, 
standing  hand  in  hand  at  a  window.  Whoever  saw  it  first 
cried  out,  "  I  see  the  star  I "  And  often  they  cried  out  both 
together,  knowing  so  well  when  it  would  rise,  and  where. 
80  the^  grew  to  be  such  friends  with  it,  that,  before  lying 
down  m  their  beds,  they  always  looked  out  once  again,  to 
bid  it  good  night;  and  when  they  wei-e  turning  round  to 
sleep,  fiiey  used  to  say,  "God  bless  the  star!  " 

But  while  she  was  still  very  young,  oh  very  very  young, 
the  sister  drooped,  and  came  to  be  so  weak  that  she  could 
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no  longer  stand  in  the  window  at  night;  and  then  the  child 
looked  sadly  out  by  himself,  and  when  he  saw  the  star 
turned  round  and  said  to  the  patient  pale  face  on  the  bed, 
"  I  see  the  star ! ''  and  then  a  smile  would  come  upon  the 
face,  and  a  little  weak  voice  used  to  say,  "  God  bless  my 
brother  aad  the  ^tarJ"  ,  , 

Ajid  s6  tlie  time  came  all  too  soon  I*  wieu'thi  ctild 
looked  out  alone,  and  when  there  was  no  face  on  the  bed; 
and  when  there  was  a  little  grave  among  the  graves,  not 
there  before;  and  when  the  star  made  long  rays  down 
towards  him,  as,  he  saw  it  through  his  tears;    ; 

Now,  these  rays  were  so  bright,  and  they  seemed  to 
make  such  a. shining  way  from  earth  to  Heaven,  that  ^y hen 
the  child  went  to  his  solitary  bed,  he  dreamed  about  the 
star;  and  dreamed  that,  lying  where  he  was,  he  saw  a  train 
of  people  taken  up  that  sparkling  road  by  angels.  And  the 
star,  opening,  showed  him  a  great  world  of  light,  where 
many  more  such  angels  waited  to  receive  them. 

All  these  angels,  who  were  waiting,  turned  their  beaming 
eyes  upon  the  people  who  were  carried  up  into  the  star;  iEtnd 
some  came  out  from, the  long  rows  in  which  they  stood,  and 
fell  upon  the  people's  necks,  and  kissed  them  tenderly, 
and  went  away  with  them  down  avenues  of  light,  and  were 
so  happy  in  their  company,  that  lying  in  his  bed  he  wept 
for  joy. 

But,  there  were  many  angels  who  did  not  go  with  them, 
and  among  them  one  he  knew.  The  patient  face  that  once 
had  lain  upon  the  bed  was  glorified  and  radiant,  but  his 
heart  found  out  his  sister  among  all  the  host. 

His  sister's  angel  lingered  near  the  entrance  of  the  star,, 
and  said  to  the  leader  among  those  who  had  brought  the 
people  thither : 

"  Is  my  brother  come?  *' 

And  he  said  "No." 

She  was  turning  hopefully  away,  when  the  child  stretched 
out  his  arms,  and  cried,  "  0,  sister,  I  am  here !  Take,  me ! " 
and  then  she  turned  her  beaming  eyes  upon  him,  and  it  was 
night;  and  the  star  was  shining  into  the  room,  making  long 
rays  down  towards  him  as  he  saw  it  through  his  tears. 

.  From  that  hour  forth,  the  child  looked  out  upon  the  star 
as  on  the  home  he  was  to  go  to,  vhen  his  time  should  come; 
and. he  thought  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  earth  alone, 
Ifu^  to  the  star  too,  because  of  his  sister's  ajigel  ^ne  before. 
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There  was  a  baby  bom  to  be  a  brother  to  the  child;  and 
while  he  was  so  little  that  he  never  yet  had  spoken  word, 
he  stretched  his  tiny  form  out  on  his  bed,  and  died. 

Again  the  child  dreamed  of  the  open  star,  and  of  the 
company  of  angels,  and  the  train  of  people,  and  the  rows 
of  angels  with  their  beaming  eyes  all  turned  upon  those 
people's  faces. 

Said  his  sister's  angel  to  the  leader: 

"  Is  my  brother  come?  *' 

And  he  said,  "Not  that  one,  but  another." 

As  the  child  beheld  his  brother's  angel  in  her  arms,  he 
cried,  "  O,  sister,  I  am  here !  Take  me ! "  And  she  turned 
and  smiled  upon  him,  and  the  star  was  shining. 

He  grew  to  be  a  ydun^  nian,  and  ^^  busy  at  his  books 
when  an  old  servant  came  to  him  and  said : 

"Thy  mother  is  no  more.  I  bring  her  blessing  on  her 
darling  son ! " 

Again*  at  night  he  saw  the  star,  and  all  that  formet  com- 
pany.    Said  his  sister's  angel  to  the  leader: 

*•*  Is  my  brdther  coine?  *' 

And  he  said,  "  Thy  mother  I  ^ 

A  mighty  cry  of  joy  went  forth  through  all  the  star, 
because  the  mother  was  reunited  to  her  two  children.  And 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  and  cried,  "  0,  mother,  sister, 
and  brother,  I  am  here !  Take  me ! "  And  they  answered 
him,  "Not  yet,"  and  the  star  was  shining. 

He  grew  to  be  a  man,  whose  hair  was  turning  grey,  and 
he  was  sitting  in  his  chair  by  the  fireside,  heavy  with  grief, 
and  with  his  face  bedewed  with  tears,  when  the  star  opened 
oace  again.  * 

Said  his  sister's  angel  to  the  leader :  "  Is  my  brother 
come?  " 

And  he  said,  "Nay,  but  his  maiden  daughter." 

And  the  man  who  had  been  the  child  saw  his  daughter, 
newly  lost  to  him,  a  celestial  creature  among  those  three, 
and  he  said,  "My  daughter's  head  is  on  my  sister's  bosom, 
and  her  arm  is  around  my  mother's  neck,  and  at  her  feet 
there  is  the  baby  of  old  time,  and  I  can  bear  the'  parting 
from  her,  God  be  praised ! " 

And  the  star  was  shining. 

Thus  the  child  came  to  be  an  old  man,  and  his  once 
smooth  iaae  wa^  .wrinkled,  and.  J^is  ste^ .^«i^  ^cs^r  ^xA 
feeble,  and  his  back  was  bent.     And  on©  m^>iwi^^^l 
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^pon  ]bM  h^t  his  ehild^Q  ijt|ui4i}»g  t(»mi>9  h^  ^ifdi  ai0  lie 
bad  cried  so  loug  i^go : 

"  I  sea  the  star  J " 

Tbey  whimpered  one  to  auother,  ^' JJe  13  dying/' 

And  Jie  s^d,  "  i  ftua.  My  age  is  felling  fyom  m^  Uke  a 
g^r^iQPt,  and  I  piove  tow^ds  tba  9t^7  as  fi  qbUd,  A^  O, 
my  Father,  now  I  thank  thee  that  it  has  so  oit/bn  QpeQfd? 
to  receive  those  dear  Q|^f)9  wl^Q  ftwftit  me !  *' 

And  the  star  was  sMning;  and  it  shijieQ  upon  hi^  grave. 


•PERFECT  FELICITY.» 

IN  ▲  bibb's^btb  view, 

I  4if  the  R^veft  in  th^  Happy  Family— and  nobody 
knows  what  a  lif^  of  mi^ry  I  lead  I 

The  dog  informs  me  (he  was  a  puppy  alpQut  town  before 
he  joined  us;  which  was  lately)  thftt  tbete  is  mor^  than  one 
Happy  Family  pn  view  in  J,.p»dQn.  Mine,  I  beg  to  lay, 
may  bQ  known  by  b^ing  tihe  Family  which  oontains  a  apkn- 
did  B-aven. 

I  want  to  know  why  I  am  tp  be  called  upon  to  aopow- 
modate  myself  to  a  eat,  a  moup^,  a  pigeon,  a  ringdove,  an 
owl  (who  is  the  greatest  ass  I  have  ev^r  known),  a  gninea- 
pig,  a  sparrow,  and  a  variety  o|  oth^r  cr^atUre^  with  whom 
J  have  np  opinipn  in  qommon*  Is  tMs  national  education? 
Because,  if  it  is;  I  object  to  it.  Is  our  cage  what  they  QbHX 
neutral  ground,  on  which  aU  paytieg  may  agree?  If  so, 
war  to  the  beak  I  consider  preferable. 

What  fight  has  any  59^an  to  requiriB  me  to  look  Qompla- 
oently  at  a  cat  on  a  $hetf  aU  day?  It  way  ba  all  very  well 
for  tne  owl.  My  opinipn  of  hm  ip  that  ha  blinks  and 
stares  Wmaelf  into  a  gtat^  pf  suqb  dan^e  itupidi^  that  he 
has  no  idea  what  Qpmp94P^y  he  is  in.  I  hava  sQen  him,  with 
my  pwn  ayes,  blink  hlmsalf ,  fpr  hPUrs,  intP  the  eonviotion 
that  he  was  alone  in  a  belfry.  But  i  am  not  the  owl.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  me,  if  I  bad  been  bom  m  that 

9t»ticm  of  Ufe< 
'  Thejmp^B  marited  *  were  not  induded  in  the  Bn^kh  volume 
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I  am  a  Raifeu.  I  am,  by  hatoiei  a  sort  of  colleotor,  or 
antiquarian.  If  I  contributed,  in  my  uatur^  state,  to  any 
Periodical,  it  would  be  **Tlie  Gentleman's  Magaiine*"  I 
have  a  x>s'>sc(ion  for  amassing  things  that  are  of  Ho  use  to 
me)  and  buiyitig  them.  Supposing  suoh  a  thing-^I  don't 
wish  it  td  be  known  to  our  proprietor  that  I  put  thiB  case, 
but  I  say,  supposing  such  a  thing — as  that  I  took  out  one 
of  the  Guinea'-Pi^s  eyes;  how  could  I  bury  it  here?  The 
floor  of  the  cage  is  not  an  inch  thick.  To  be  sure,  I  oould 
dig  through  it  with  my  bill  (if  I  dared),  but  what  would 
be  the  comfort  of  dropping  a  Guinea-Pig's  eye  into  Regent 
Street? 

What  /  want,  is  privacy.  I  want  to  make  a  collection. 
I  desii'e  to  get  a  little  property  together*  How  can  I  do  it 
here?  Mr.  Hudson  couldn't  have  done  it^  under  corre- 
sponding circumstances. 

I  Want  to  live  by  my  owiai  abilities,  instead  of  being  pro- 
vided for  in  this  way.  I  am  stuck  in  a  cage  with  these  iii- 
oongtuoua  companions,  and  called  a  Member  of  the  Happy 
Family;  but  suppose  you  took  a  Queen's  Counsel  dut  of 
WestmitLSteor  Hall,  and  settled  him  board  and  lodging  free, 
in  Utopa,  where  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  "  his  quid- 
dits^  his  quiUieits.  his  oases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks," 
how  do  you  thint  he'd  like  it?  Not  at  alL  Then  why  do 
you  expect  me  to  like  it,  and  add  insult  to  injury  by  call- 
ing fcne  a  "  Happy  Raven  "  ? 

Thifl  is  what  I  say :  I  want  to  see  men  do  it.  I  should 
like  to  get  up  a  Happy  Family  of  men,  and  show  'em.  I 
should  like  to  put  the  Rajah  Brooke,  the  Peace  Society, 
Captain  Aaron  Smith,  several  Malay  Pitates,  Doctor  Wise- 
man, the  Reverend  tiugh  Stowell,  Mr.  Fox  of  Oldham,  the 
Board  of  Health,  all  the  London  undertakers,  some  of  the 
Common  (very  common  /think)  Council,  and  all  the  vested 
interests  in  the  filth  and  misery  of  the  poor,  into  a  good- 
sized  Cage,  and  see  how  they'd  get  on.  t  should  like  to 
look  in  at  'em  through  the  bars,  after  they  had  undergone 
the  iaraining  I  have  undergone.  You  wouldn't  find  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  "  putting  down "  Sanitary  Reform  then,  or 
gettitig  up  in  that  vestry,  and  pledging  his  word  and  hon- 
our to  the  nonexistence  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  I  ex- 
pect! And  very  happy  he^d  be,  wouldn't  he,  when  he 
coaldH't  do  that  sort  of  thing? 

IMvoBo  idea  ofyoa  lords  of  the  cxeaiioucois^%^H»x)s&% 
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at  me  in  this  false  position.  Why  don't  you  look  at  home? 
If  you  think  I'm  fond  of  the  dove,  you're  very  much  mis- 
taken. If  you  imagine  there  is  the  least  good- will  between 
me  and  the  pigeon,  you  never  were  more  deceived  in  your 
lives.  If  you  suppose  I  wouldn't  demolish  the  whole  Fam- 
ily (myself  excepted),  and  the  cage  too,  if  I  had  my  own 
way,  you  don't  know  what  a  real  Raven  is.  But  if  you  do 
know  this,  why  am  I  to  be  picked  out  as  a  curiosity?  Why 
don't  you  go  and  stare  at  the  Bishop  of  Exeter?  Ecod, 
he's  one  of  our  breed,  if  anybody  is. 

Do  you  make  me  lead  this  public  life  because  I  seem  to 
be  what  I  ain't?  Why,  I  don't  make  half  the  pretences 
that  are  common  among  you  men !  You  never  heard  ma 
call  the  sparrow  my  noble  friend.  When  did  J  ever  tell 
the  Guinea-Pig  that  he  was  my  Christian  brother?  Name 
the  occasion  of  my  making  myself  a  party  to  the  "  sham  " 
(my  friend  Mr.  Carlyle  will  lend  me  his  favourite  word  for 
the  occasion)  that  the  cat  hadn't  really  her  eye  upon  the 
mouse  I  Can  you  say  as  much?  What  about  the  last  Court 
Ball,  the  next  Debate  in  the  Lords,  the  last  great  Ecclesi- 
astical Suit,  the  next  long  assembly  in  the  Court  Circular? 
I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  eye !  I 
am  an  independent  Member — of  the  Happy  Family;  and  I 
ought  to  be  let  out. 

I  have  only  one  consolation  in  my  inability  to  damage 
anything,  and  that  is  that  I  hope  I  am  instrumental  in 
propagating  a  delusion  as  to  the  character  of  Ravens.  I 
have  a  strong  impression  that  the  sparrows  on  our  beat  are 
beginning  to  think  they  may  trust  a  Raven.  Let  'em  try! 
There's  an  uncle  of  mine,  in  a  stable-yard  down  in  York- 
shire, who  will  very  soon  undeceive  any  small  bird  that 
may  favour  him  with  a  call. 

The  dogs  too.  Ha !  ha !  As  they  go  by,  they  look  at 
me  and  this  dog,  in  quite  a  friendly  way.  They  never  sus- 
pect how  I  should  hold  on  to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  if  I  con- 
sulted my  own  feelings  instead  of  our  proprietor's.  It's 
almost  worth  being  here,  to  think  of  some  confiding  dog 
who  has  seen  me,  going  too  near  a  friend  of  mine  who  lives 
at  a  hackney-coach  stand  in  Oxford  Street.  You  wouldn't 
stop  his  squeaking  in  a  hurry,  if  my  friend  got  a  chance 
of  him. 

It's  the  same  with  the  children.  There's  a  yoimg  gen«- 
tj^zasn  with  a  hsitaxkd  feathers,  resideivt  m'PoYWoca^  Y^ajs^^^ 
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who  brings  a  penny  to  our  proprietor,  twice  a  week.  He 
wears  very  short  wMte  drawers,  and  has  mottled  legs  above 
his  socks.  He  hasn't  the  least  idea  what  I  should  do  to 
his  legs,  if  I  consulted  my  own  inclinations.  He  never  im- 
agines what  I  am  thinking  of,  when  we  look  at  one  another. 
May  he  only  take  those  legs,  in  their  present  juicy  state, 
close  to  the  cage  of  my  brother-in-law  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park! 

Call  yourselves  rational  beings,  aud  talk  about  our  being 
reclaimed?  Why,  there  isn't  one  of  us  who  wouldn't  as- 
tonish you,  if  we  could  only  get  out  I  Let  me  out,  and  see 
whether  /  should  be  meek  or  not.  But  this  is  the  way  you 
always  go  on  in — you  know  you  do.  Up  at  Pentonville, 
the  sparrow  says — and  he  ought  to  know,  for  he  was  born 
in  a  stack  of  chimneys  in  that  prison — you  are  spending  I 
am  afraid  to  say  how  much  every  year  out  of  the  rates,  to 
keep  men  in  solitude,  where  they  canH  do  any  harm  (that 
you  know  of),  and  then  you  sing  all  sorts  of  choruses  about 
their  being  good.  So  am  I  what  you  call  good — here. 
Why?     Because  I  can't  help  it.     Try  me  outside ! 

You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,  the  Magpie  says; 
and  I  agree  with  him.  If  you  are  determined  to  pet  only 
those  who  take  things  and  hide  them,  why  don't  you  pet 
the  Magpie  and  me?  We  are  interesting  enough  for  you, 
ain't  we?  The  Mouse  says  you  are  not  half  so  particular 
about  the  honest  people.  He  is  not  a  bad  authority.  He 
was  almost  starved  when  he  lived  in  a  workhouse,  wasn't 
he?  He  didn't  get  much  fatter,  I  suppose,  when  he  moved 
to  a  labourer's  cottage?  He  was  thin  enough  when  he  came 
from  that  place,  here — I  know  that.  And  what  does  the 
Mouse  (whose  word  is  his  bond)  declare?  He  declares  that 
you  don't  take  half  the  care  you  ought  of  your  own  young, 
and  don't  teach  'em  half  enough.  Why  don't  you  then? 
You  might  give  our  proprietor  something  to  do,  I  should 
think,  in  twisting  miserable  boys  and  girls  into  their  proper 
nature,  instead  of  twisting  us  out  of  ours.  You  are  a  nice 
set  of  fellows,  certainly,  to  come  and  look  at  Happy  Fam- 
ilies, as  if  you  had  nothing  else  to  look  after! 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  our  proprietor's  pen  and  ink  in 
the  evening,  to  write  this.     I  shall  put  it  away  in  a  corner 
— quite  sure,  as  it's  intended  for  the  Post  Office,  of  Mr. 
Rowland  HiiJ's  getting  hold  of  it  someYio^,  ^xm^  ^^\3l^\\^^ 
to  somebody.    I  understand  he  can  do  ^\\yt\xm%  m!OsN  VV^V 
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t^r.  Though  the  Owl  say9  (but  I  don^t  believe  him)i  that 
the  present  prevalence  of  measles  and  ohioJ^^en-pox  among 
infants  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  has  been  caused  by  Mr, 
Rowland  Hill.  I  hope  I  needn't  add  that  we  Kaven*  are 
all  good  scholars,  but  that  we  keep  our  seeret  (as  the  In- 
dians believe  the  Monkeys  do,  according  to  a  Parrot  of  my 
acquaintance)  lest  our  abilities  should  be  imposed  upon. 
As  nothing  worse  than  my  present  degradation  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Happy  Family  can  happen  to  me,  however,  I 
desert  the  General  Freemasons'  Lodge  of  Bavens,  and  ex*' 
press  my  disgust  in  writing. 


*FBOM  THE  RAVEN  IN  THE  HAPPY 
FAMILY.— L 

I  won't  bear  it,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should. 

Having  begun  to  commit  my  grievances  to  writing,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  on.  You  men  have  a  saying, 
"  I  may  as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb.''  Very 
good.  1  may  as  well  get  into  a  false  position  with  our  pro- 
prietor  fpr  a  ream  of  manuscript  as  a  quire.     Here  goes ! 

I  want  to  know  who  Buff  on  was.  I'll  take  my  oath  he 
wasn't  a  bird.  Then  what  did  he  know  about  birds--'- 
espeoially  about  Ravens?  He  pretends  to  know  all  about 
Ravens.  Who  told  him?  Was  his  authority  a  Raven?  I 
should  think  not.  There  never  was  a  Raven  yet,  who  com- 
mitted himself,  you'll  find  if  you  look  into  the  precedents. 

There's  a  schoolmaster  in  dusty  black  knee-breeches  and 
stockings,  who  comes  and  stares  at  our  establishment  every 
Saturday,  and  brings  a  lot  of  boys  with  him.  He  is  always 
bothering  the  boys  about  Buffon.  That's  the  way  I  kn^w 
what  Buffon  says.  He  is  a  nice  man,  Buffon;  and  you're 
all  nice  men  together,  ain't  you? 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  I  am  inquisitive  ftUd 
impudent,  that  I  go  everywhere,  that  I  affront  and  drive 
off  the  dogs,  that  I  play  pranks  on  the  poultry,  and  that  I 
am  particularly  assiduous  in  cultivating  the  good- will  of 
i^«  oDok?  That's  what  your  friend  Buffon  Sf^s^  and.  you 
adop:.  him,  it  App^jrs,    And  ^hat  do  youm^^oxX^^  <wiSC^K?» 
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me  "a  glutton  by  nature,  aad  a  thief  by  habit"?  Why, 
the  identical  boy  who  was  being  told  this,  on  the  strength 
of  Bnffon,  a&  lie  looked  through  our  wires  last  Saturday, 
was  almost  out  of  his  mind  with  pudding,  and  had  got  an* 
other  boy's  top  in  his  pocket  I 

I  tell  you  what.  I  like  the  idea  of  you  men,  writing 
histories  of  t/^,  and  Settling  what  we  are,  and  what  we  are 
not,  and  oalling  us  any  names  you  like  best.  What  colours 
do  you  think  you  would  show  in,  yourselves,  if  some  of  us 
were  to  take  it  into  our  heads  to  write  histories  of  yaa  ?  I 
know  something  c^  Astley's  Theatre,  I  hope;  I  was  about 
the  stables  there,  a  few  years.  Eood !  If  you  heard  the 
observations  of  the  Horses  after  the  performance,  you'd 
have  some  of  the  conceit  taken  out  of  you  I 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  admire  the  Cat.  I  dotiH  ad- 
mire her.  On  the  whole,  I  have  a  personal  animosity 
towards  her.  But,  being  obliged  to  lead  this  life,  I  con- 
descend to  hold  Communication  with  her,  and  I  have  asked 
her  what  her  opinion  is.  She  lived  with  an  old  lady  of 
praperty  before  she  came  here,  who  had  a  number  of 
nephews  and  nieces.  She  says  she  could  show  you  up  to 
that  extent,  after  her  experience  in  that  situation,  that 
even  you  would  be  hardly  brazen  enough  to  talk  of  cats 
being  sly  and  selfish  any  more. 

I  am  particularly  assiduous  in  cultivating  the  good-will 
of  the  cook,  am  I?  Oh!  I  suppose  you  never  do  anything 
of  this  sort,  yourselves?  No  politician  among  yofu  was 
ever  particularly  assiduous  in  cultivating  the  good- will  of 
a  minister,  eh?  No  clergyman  in  cultivating  the  good-will 
of  a  bishop,  humph?  Ko  fortune-seeker  in  cultivating  the 
good- will  of  a  patron,  hah?  You  have  no  toad-eating,  no 
time-serving,  no  place-hunting,  no  lacqueyship  of  gold  and 
silver  sticks,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  suppose?  You 
haven't  too  many  cooks,  in  short,  whom  you  are  all  assidu- 
ously cultivating,  till  you  spoil  the  general  broth?  Not 
you.     You  leave  that  to  the  Ravens. 

Your  friend  Buffon,  and  some  more  of  you,  are  mighty 
ready,  it  seems,  to  give  as  characters.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  about  your  own  temper  and  forbearance?  Ask  the 
Dog.  About  your  never  overloading  or  ill-using  a  willing 
creature?  Ask  my  brother-in-law's  ftiend,  the  Camel,  up 
in  the  Zoological.  About  your  gratitude  to^  and  ^oa\:  ^to- 
viaion  for,  old  servants?     I  wish  I  could  \fti^x  ^vsvk  \a  ^^ 
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la  quite  ill-used  in  being  the  aolaee  qI  bis  hQme,  and  wants 
to  go  out  Speechifying.  That'a  om  Proprietor' s^  Wife's 
new  mission.  Why,  you  never  heard  the  Dove  go  on  in 
that  ridiculous  way.     She  knows  hev  true  strength  better. 

You  are  mighty  proud  about  your  language;  but  it  ^eems 
to  me  that  you  don't  deserve  to  have  words,  if  you  can't 
make  a  better  use  of  'eni.  You  know  you  are  always  fight' 
ing  about  'em.  Do  you  never  mean  to  leave  that  off,  and 
come  to  things  a  little?  I  thought  you  had  high  authority 
for  not  tearing  each  other's  eyes  out,  about  words.  Yqu 
respect  it,  don't  you? 

I  declare  I  am  stunned  with  words,  on  my  perch  in  the 
Happy  Family.  I  used  to  think  the  cry  of  a  Peaoopk  bad 
enough,  when  I  was  on  sale  in  a  inenagerie,  but  I  had 
rather  live  in  the  midst  of  twenty  peacocks,  than  one  Gor^ 
ham  and  a  Privy  Council.  In  the  midst  of  your  woTdy 
squabbling  you  don't  think  of  the  lookers-on.  But  if  you 
heard  what  i  hear  in  my  public  thoroughfare,  you'd  atop  a 
little  of  that  noise  and  leavQ  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
something  to  believe  in  peaoe.  You  are  overdoing  it,  I 
assure  you. 

I  don't  wonder  at  the  Parrot  picking  words  up  and  oe^ 
eupying  herself  with  them.  She  has  nothing  else  to  do. 
There  are  no  destitute  parrots,  no  uneducated  parrots,  no 
foreign  parrots  in  a  contagious  state  of  distraction,  no  par- 
rots in  danger  of  pestilence,  no  festering  heaps  of  miserable 
parrots,  no  parrots  crying  to  be  aent  away  beyond  the  9ea 
for  dear  life.    But  among  you  I  ,  .  . 

Well!  I  repeat,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  it.  Tame  sub- 
mission to  injustice  is  unworthy  of  a  Raven.  J  croak  the 
croak  of  revolt,  and  call  upon  the  Sappy  Family  to  rally 
round  me.  You  men  have  had  it  all  your  own  way  for  -a 
long  time.  iVow?,  you  shall  hear  a  sentiment  or  two  about 
yourselves. 

I  find  my  last  communieation  gone  from  the  comer  where 
I  hid  it.  I  rather  suspect  the  magpie,  but  he  says,  "  Upon 
his  honour.*'  If  Mr,  Rowland  Hill  has  got  it,  be  will  do 
me  justioe — ^more  justice  than  you  have  done  him  lately, 
or  I  am  mistaken  in  my  man. 
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THE  BEGGING  LETTER-WRITER. 

The  amount  of  money  he  annually  diverts  from  whol^ 
some  and  useful  purposes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  would 
be  a  set-off  against  the  Window  Tax.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  shameless  frauds  and  impositions  of  this  time.  In 
his  idleness,  his  mendacity,  and  the  immeasurable  harm  he 
does  to  the  deserving, — dirtying  the  stream  of  true  benevo- 
lence, and  muddling  the  brains  of  foolish  justices,  with  in- 
ability to  distinguish  between  the  base  coin  of  distress,  and 
the  true  currency  we  have  always  among  us, — he  is  more 
worthy  of  Norfolk  Island  than  three-fourths  of  the  worst 
characters  who  are  sent  there.  Under  any  rational  system, 
he  would  have  been  sent  there  long  ago. 

I,  the  writer  of  this  paper,  have  been,  for  some  time,  a 
chosen  receiver  of  Begging  Letters.  For  fourteen  years, 
my  house  has  been  made  as  regular  a  Receiving  House  for 
such  communications  as  any  one  of  the  great  branch  Post- 
Offices  is  for  general  correspondence.  I  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  Begging-Letter  Writer.  He  has  besieged 
my  door  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  he  has  fought 
my  servant;  he  has  lain  in  ambush  for  me,  going  out  and 
coming  in;  he  has  followed  me  out  of  town  into  the  coun- 
try; he  has  appeared  at  provincial  hotels,  where  I  have 
been  staying  for  only  a  few  hours;  he  has  written  to  me 
from  immense  distances,  when  I  have  been  out  of  England. 
He  has  fallen  sick;  he  lias  died  and  been  buried;  he  has 
come  to  life  again,  and  again  departed  from  this  transitory 
scene :  he  has  been  his  own  son,  his  own  mother,  his  own 
baby,  his  idiot  brother,  his  uncle,  his  aunt,  his  aged  grand- 
father. He  has  wanted  a  greatcoat,  to  go  to  India  in;  a 
pound  to  set  him  up  in  life  for  ever;  a  pair  of  boots  to  take 
him  to  the  coast  of  China;  a  hat  to  get  him  into  a  perma- 
nent situation  under  Government.  He  has  frequently  been 
exactly  seven-and-sixpence  short  of  independence.  He 
has  had  such  openings  at  Liverpool — posts  of  great  t^ust 
and  confidence  in  merchants'  houses,  which  nothing  but 
seven.-and-sixpence  was  wanting  to  him  to  secure — that  I 
wonder  he  is  not  Mayor  of  that  floutiahixi^  tio^xsL  %.^  ^V^a 
present  moment. 
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The  natural  phenomena  of  which  he  has  been  the  vic- 
tim, are  of  a  most  astounding  nature.  He  has  had  two 
children  who  have  never  grown  up;  who  have  never  had 
anything  to  cover  them  at  night;  who  have  been  continu- 
ally driving  him  mad,  by  asking  in  vain  for  food;  who 
have  never  come  out  of  fevers  and  measles  (which,  I  sup- 
pose, has  accounted  for  his  fuming  his  letters  with  tobacco 
smoke,  as  a  disinfectant) ;  who  have  never  changed  in  the 
least  degree  through  fourteen  long  revolving-  years.  As  to 
his  wife,  what  that  sujffering  woman  has  undergone,  no- 
body knows.  She  has  always  been  in  an  interesting  situa- 
tion through  the  same  long  period,  and  has  never  been  con- 
fined yet.  His  devotion  to  her  has  been  unceasing.  He 
has  never  cared  for  himself;  he  could  have  perished — he 
would  rather,  in  short — but  was  it  not  his  Christian  duty 
as  a  man,  a  husband,  and  a  father,  to  write  begging  letters 
when  he  looked  at  her?  (He  has  usually  remarked  that 
he  would  call  in  the  evening  for  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion.) 

He  has  been  the  sport  of  the  strangest  misfortunes. 
What  his  brother  has  done  to  him  would  have  broken  any- 
body else's  heart.  His  brother  went  into  business  with 
him,  and  ran  away  with  the  money;  his  brother  got  him  to 
be  security  for  an  immense  sum  and  left  him  to  pay  it;  his 
brother  would  have  given  him  employment  to  the  tune  of 
hundreds  a  year,  if  he  would  have  consented  to  write  let- 
ters on  a  Sunday;  his  brother  enunciated  principles  incom- 
patible with  his  religious  views,  and  he  could  not  (in  con- 
sequence) permit  his  brother  to  provide  for  him.  His 
landlord  has  never  shown  a  spark  of  human  feeling.  When 
he  put  in  that  execution  I  don't  know,  but  he  has  never 
taken  it  out.  The  broker's  man  has  grown  grey  in  posses- 
sion.    They  will  have  to  bury  him  some  day. 

He  has  been  attached  to  every  conceivable  pursuit.  He 
has  been  in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  in  the  church,  in  the 
law;  connected  with  the  press,  the  fine  arts,  public  institu- 
tions, every  description  and  grade  of  business.  He  has 
been  brought  up  as  a  gentleman;  he  has  been  at  every  col- 
lege in  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  he  can  quote  Latin  in  his 
letters  (but  generally  misspells  some  minor  English  word); 
he  can  tell  you  what  Shakespeare  says  about  begging,  bet- 
ter than  jou  know  it.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  afflictions  he  always  xeada  t\ift  \^^^'^'^^\^\ 
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and  rounds  o£E  his  appeal  with  some  allusion,  that  may  be 
supposed  to  be  in  my  way,  to  the  popular  subject  of  the 
hour. 

His  life  presents  a  series  of  inconsistencies.     Sometimes 
he  has  never  written  such  a  letter  before.    He  blushes  with 
shame.     That  is  the  first  time;   that  shall  be  the  last. 
Don't  answer  it,  and  let  it  be  understood  that,  then,  he 
will  kill  himself  quietly.     Sometimes  (and  more  frequent- 
ly) he  has  written  a  few  such  letters.     Then  he  encloses 
the  answers,  with  an  intimation  that  they  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  him,  and  a  request  that  they  may  be  carefully  re- 
turned.    He  is  fond  of  enclosing  something — verses,  let- 
ters, pawnbrokers'  duplicates,  anything  to  necessitate  an 
answer.     He  is  very  severe  upon  "  the  pampered  minion  of 
fortune,"  who  refused  him  the  half-sovereign  referred  to 
in  the  enclosure  number  two — but  he  knows  me  better. 

He  writes  in  a  variety  of  styles;  sometimes  in  low 
spirits;  sometimes  quite  jocosely.  When  he  is  in  low 
spirits  he  writes  down-hill  and  repeats  words — these  little 
indications  being  expressive  of  the  perturbation  of  his  mind. 
When  he  is  more  vivacious,  he  is  frank  with  me;  he  is 
quite  the  agreeable  rattle.  I  know  what  human  nature  is, 
— who  better?  Well  I  He  had  a  little  money  once,  and  he 
ran  through  it — as  many  men  have  done  before  him.  He 
finds  his  old  friends  turn  away  from  him  now — many  men 
have  done  that  before  him  too  I  Shall  he  tell  me  why  he 
writes  to  me?  Because  he  has  no  kind  of  claim  upon  me. 
He  puts  it  on  that  groimd  plainly;  and  begs  to  ask  for  the 
loan  (as  I  know  human  nature)  of  two  sovereigns,  to  be  re- 
paid next  Tuesday  six  weeks,  before  twelve  at  noon. 

Sometimes,  when  he  is  sure  that  I  have  found  him  out, 
and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  money,  he  writes  to  inform 
me  that  I  have  got  rid  of  him  at  last.  He  has  enlisted 
into  the  Company's  service,  and  is  off  directly — but  he 
wants  a  cheese.  He  is  informed  by  the  serjeant  that  it  is 
essential  to  his  prospects  in  the  regiment  that  he  should 
take  out  a  single  Gloucester  cheese,  weighing  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  pounds.  Eight  or  nine  shillings  would  buy  it. 
He  does  not  ask  for  money,  after  what  has  passed;  but  if 
he  calls  at  nine  to-morrow  morning  may  he  hope  to  find  a 
cheese?  And  is  there  anything  he  can  do  to  show  his 
gratitude  in  Bengal? 
Once  he  wrote  me  rather  a  special  lettei,  ^TO^Q^va%^<^- 
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Ii6f  in  kind.  He  had  got  into  a  little  trouble  by  leaving 
parcels  of  mud  done  up  in  brown  paper,  at  people's  hou^s, 
on  pretence  of  being  a  Eail way-Porter,  in  which  character 
he  received  carriage  money.  This  sportive  fancy  he  ex- 
piated in  the  House  of  Correction.  Not  long  after  his  re- 
lease, and  on  a  Sunday  morning,  he  called  with  a  letter 
(having  first  dusted  himself  all  over),  in  which  he  gave 
me  to  understand  that,  being  resolved  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood,  lie  had  been  travelling  about  the  country  with  a 
cart  of  crockery.  That  he  had  been  doing  pretty  well  un- 
til the  day  before^  when  his  horse  had  dropped  down  dead 
near  Chatham,  in  Kent.  That  this  had  reduced  him  to 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  getting  into  the  shafts  himself, 
and  drawing  the  cart  of  crockery  to  London— a  somewhat 
exhausting  pull  of  thirty  miles.  That  he  did  not  venture 
to  ask  again  for  money;  but  that  if  I  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  leave  him  out  a  donkey,  he  would  call  for  the  animal 
before  breakfast! 

At  another  time  my  friend  (I  am  describing  actual  ex* 
perien(!es)  introduced  himself  as  a  literary  gentleman  in  the 
last  extremity  of  distress.  He  had  had  a  play  accepted  at 
a  certain  Theati-e— which  was  really  open;  its  representa- 
tion was  delayed  by  the  indisposition  of  a  leading  actor — 
who  was  really  ill;  and  he  and  his  were  in  a  state  of  abso* 
lute  starvation.  If  he  made  his  necessities  known  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Theatre,  he  put  it  to  me  to  say  what  kind 
of  treatment  he  might  expect?  Well!  We  got  over  that 
difficulty  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  A  little  while  after- 
wards he  was  in  some  other  strait.  I  think  Mrs.  Southcote, 
his  wife,  was  in  extremity — and  we  adjusted  that  point  too. 
A  little  while  afterwards  he  had  taken  a  new  house,  and 
was  going  headlong  to  ruin  for  want  of  a  water*btitt.  I 
had  my  misgivings  about  the  water-butt,  and  did  not  reply 
to  that  epistle.  But  a  little  while  afterwards,  I  had  reason 
to  feel  penitent  for  my  neglect.  He  wrote  me  a  few 
broken-hearted  lines,  informing  me  that  the  dear  partner 
of  his  sorrows  died  in  his  arms  last  night  at  nine  o'clock! 

I  despatched  a  trusty  messenger  to  comfort  the  bereaved 
mourner  and  his  poor  children;  but  the  messenger  went  so 
Soon,  that  the  play  was  not  ready  to  be  played  out;  my 
friend  was  not  at  home,  and  his  wife  was  in  a  most  delight- 
ful state  of  health.  He  was  taken  up  by  the  Mendicity 
Society  (itifdimally  it  afterwards  appeared"),  aaidl'^Tife'attcAft.d 
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myself  at  aliondon  PoUoe-Offioe  with  ray  teatimcaiy  against 
him.  The  Ma^strate  was  wonderfully  struck  by  his  edu- 
eational  acquirements,  deeply  impresaed  by  the  excellence 
of  hia  letters,  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  a  man  of  his  attain- 
ments there,  complimented  him  highly  on  his  powers  of 
composition,  and  was  quite  charmed  to  have  the  agreeable 
duty  of  discharging  him.  A  collection  was  made  for  tlie 
"poor  fellow,"  as  he  was  called  in  the  reports,  and  I  left 
the  court  with  a  comfortable  sense  of  being  luiiversally  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  monster.  Next  day  comes  to  me  a 
friend  of  mine,  the  governor  of  a  large  prison.  "  Why  did 
you  ever  go  to  the  Police-office  against  that  man,"  says  he, 
"  without  coming  to  me  first?  I  know  all  about  him  and 
his  frauds.  He  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  of  my  warders, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  first  wrote  to  you;  and  then  he 
was  eatiug  spring-lamb  at  eighteen-penoe  a  pound,  and 
early  asparagus  at  I  don't  know  how  much  a  bundle  I "  On 
that  very  same  day,  and  in  that  very  same  hour,  my  in- 
jured gentleman  wrote  a  solemn  address  to  me,  demanding 
to  know  what  compensation  I  proposed  to  make  him  for  his 
haring  passed  the  night  in  a  "loathsome  dungeon."  Ajid 
next  morning  an  Irish  gentleman,  a  member  of.  the  same 
fraternity,  who  had  read  the  case,  and  was  very  well  per- 
suaded I  should  be  chary  of  going  to  that  Police-Office 
again,  positively  refused  to  leave  my  door  for  less  than  a 
soYeveign,  and  resolved  to  besiege  me  into  compliance,  lit- 
erally **  sat  down  "  before  it  for  ten  mortal  hours.  The 
ganiflon  being  well  provisioned,  I  remained  within  the 
walls;  and  he  raised  the  siege  at  midnight  with  a  prodig- 
ious alarum  on  the  bell. 

The  Begging'Letter  Writer  often  has  an  extensive  circle 
of  acquaintance.  Whole  pages  of  the  "  Court  Guide  "  are 
ready  to  be  references  for  him,  JToblemen  and  gentlemen 
write  to  say  there  never  was  such  a  man  for  probity  and 
virtue.  They  have  known  him  time  out  of  mind,  and  there 
is  nothing  they  wouldn't  do  for  him.  Somehow,  they  don't 
give  him  that  one  pound  ten  he  stands  in  need  of;  but  per- 
haps it  is  not  enough — they  want  to  do  more,  and  his  mod- 
esty will  not  allow  it.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  his  trade 
that  it  is  a  very  fascinating  one.  He  never  leaves  it;  and 
those  who  are  near  to  him  become  smitten  with  a  love  of  it, 
too,  and  sooner  or  later  set  up  for  t\iem«.e\Nfe^.  ^^  ^-vs^^-^^ 
M  megaenger^mm,  wojwftu,  or  ^hUd,     T\v^\.  x«vfe^'&^'^^  ^^ 
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certain  ultimately  to  become  an  independent  Begging-Let- 
ter Writer.  His  sons  and  daughters  succeed  t©  his  calling, 
and  write  begging-letters  when  he  is  no  more.  He  throws 
off  the  infection  of  begging-letter  writing,  like  the  con- 
tagion of  disease.  What  Sydney  Smith  so  happily  called 
"  the  dangerous  luxury  of  dishonesty  "  is  more  tempting, 
and  more  catching,  it  would  seem,  in  this  instance  than  in 
any  other. 

He  always  belongs  to  a  Corresponding-Society  of  Beg- 
ging-Letter Writers.  Any  one  who  will,  may  ascertain  tMs 
fact.  Give  money  to-day  in  recognition  of  a  begging-letter, 
— no  matter  how  unlike  a  common  begging-letter, — and  for 
the  next  fortnight  you  will  have  a  rush  of  such  communi- 
cations. Steadily  refuse  to  give;  and  the  begging-letters 
become  Angels'  visits,  until  the  Society  is  from  some  cause 
or  other  in  a  dull  way  of  business,  and  may  as  well  try 
you  as  anybody  else.  It  is  of  little  use  inquiring  into  the 
Begging-Letter  Writer's  circumstances.  He  may  be  some- 
times accidentally  found  out,  as  in  the  case  already  men- 
tioned (though  that  was  not  the  first  inquiry  made);  bat 
apparent  misery  is  always  a  part  of  his  trade,  and  real 
misery  very  often  is,  in  the  intervals  of  spring*  lamb  and 
early  asparagus.  It  is  naturally  an  incident  of  his  dissi- 
pated and  dishonest  life. 

That  the  calling  is  a  successful  one,  and  that  large  sums 
of  money  are  gained  by  it,  must  be  evident  to  anybody  who 
reads  the  Police  Reports  of  such  cases.  But,  prosecutions 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  relatively  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
trade  is  carried  on.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  (as 
no  one  knows  better  than  the  Begging-Letter  Writer,  for  it  is 
a  part  of  his  speculation)  in  the  aversion  people  feel  to  ex- 
hibit themselves  as  having  been  imposed  upon,  or  as  having 
weakly  gratified  their  consciences  with  a  lazy,  flimsy  sub- 
stitute for  the  noblest  of  all  virtues.  There  is  a  man  at 
large,  at  the  moment  when  this  paper  is  preparing  for  the 
press  (on  the  29th  of  April,  1850),  and  never  once  taken 
up  yet,  who,  within  these  twelvemonths,  has  been  probably 
the  most  audacious  and  the  most  successful  swindler  that 
even  this  trade  has  ever  known.  There  has  been  something 
singularly  base  in  this  fellow's  proceedings;  it  has  been  his 
business  to  write  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  in 
the  names  of  persons  of  high  reputation  and  unblemishd 
iononr,  proteasing  to  be  in  di^tteas — ^tSci^  ^eviet^  ^msv 
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tion  and  respect  for  whom  has  ensured  a  ready  and  gener- 
ous reply. 

Now,  in  the  hope  that  the  results  of  the  real  experience 
of  a  real  person  may  do  sometliing  more  to  induce  reflec- 
tion on  this  subject  than  any  abstract  treatise — and  with  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Begging- 
Letter  Trade  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  and  has 
been  for  some  time  constantly  increasing — the  writer  of  this 
paper  entreats  the  attention  of  his  reader  to  a  few  conclud- 
ing words.  His  experience  is  a  type  of  the  experience  of 
many;  some  on  a  smaller,  some  on  an  infinitely  larger 
scale.  All  may  judge  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
his  conclusions  from  it. 

Long  doubtful  of  the  efficacy  of  such  assistance  in  any 
case  whatever,  and  able  to  recall  but  one,  within  his  whole 
individual  knowledge,  in  which  he  had  the  least  after-reason 
to  suppose  that  any  good  was  done  by  it,  he  was  led,  last 
autumn,  into  some  serious  considerations.  The  begging- 
letters  flying  about  by  every  post,  made  it  perfectly  mani- 
fest that  a  set  of  lazy  vagabonds  were  interposed  between 
the  general  desire  to  do  something  to  relieve  the  sickness 
and  misery  under  which  the  poor  were  suffering,  and  the 
suffering  poor  themselves;  That  many  who  sought  to  do 
some  little  to  repair  the  social  wrongs,  inflicted  in  the  way 
of  preventible  sickness  and  death  upon  the  poor,  was 
strengthening  those  wrongs,  however  innocently,  by  wast- 
mg  money  on  pestilent  Imaves  cumbering  society.  That 
imagination, — soberly  following  one  of  these  knaves  into 
his  life  of  punishment  in  jail,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
life  of  one  of  these  poor  in  a  cholera-stricken  alley,  or 
one  of  the  children  of  one  of  these  poor,  soothed  in  its  dy- 
ing hour  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Drouet, — contemplated 
a  grim  farce,  impossible  to  be  presented  very  much  longer 
before  God  or  man.  That  the  crowning  miracle  of  all  the 
miracles  summed  up  in  the  New  Testament,  after  the  mir- 
acle of  the  blind  seeing,  and  the  lame  walking,  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  dead  to  life,  was  the  miracle  that  the  poor 
had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  That  while  the  poor 
were  unnaturally  and  unnecessarily  cut  off  by  the  thou- 
sand, in  the  prematurity  of  their  age,  or  in  the  rotten- 
ness of  their  youth — for  of  flower  or  blossom  such  youth 
has  none — the  Gospel  was  not  preached  to  tlaem,  ^^V«\%\s:^ 
hollow  and  unmeaning  voices.     That  oi  a\\  ^iioTw^^^'Occka 
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was  the  first  mightj  wrong  the  PeBtUenoe  warned  ii6  to  set 
right.  And  that  no  Post-Office  Order  to  any  amount,  given 
to  a  Begging-Letter  Writer  for  the  quieting  of  an  uheasy 
l^reasty  would  be  presentable  on  the  Last  Great  £>ay  as 
anything  towards  it. 

The  poor  never  write  these  letters.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unlike  their  habits.  The  writers  ai*e  public  robbers; 
and  we  who  support  them  are  parties  to  their  depredations. 
They  trade  upon  every  circumstance  within  their  knowl- 
edge that  affects  us,  public  or  private,  joyful  or  sorrowful; 
they  pervert  the  lessons  of  our  lives;  they  change  what 
ought  to  be  our  strength  and  virtue  into  weakness,  and  en- 
couragement of  vice.  There  is  a  plain  remedy,  and  it  is  in 
our  own  hands.  We  must  resolve,  at  any  sacrifice  of  feel- 
ing, to  be  deaf  to  such  appeals,  and  crush  the  trade. 

There  are  degrees  in  murder.  Life  must  be  held  sacred 
among  us  in  more  ways  than  one — sacred,  not  merely  from 
tiie  murderous  weapon,  or  the  subtle  poison,  or  the  cruel 
blow,  but  sacred  from  preventible  diseases,  distortions,  and 
pains.  That  is  the  first  great  end  we  have  to  set  against 
tihis  miserable  imposition.  Physical  life  respected,  moral 
life  comes  next.  What  will  not  content  a  Begging-Letter 
Writer  for  a  week,  would  educate  a  score  of  children  for  a 
year.  Let  us  give  all  we  can*  let  us  give  more  than  ever. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can;  let  us  do  more  than  ever.  But  let 
us  give,  and  do,  with  a  high  purpose;  not  to  endow  the 
scum  of  the  earth,  to  its  own  greater  corruption,  with  the 
offals  of  our  duty. 


A  WALK  IN  A  WORKHOUSE. 

On  a  certain  Sunday,  I  formed  one  of  the  congregation 
assembled  in  the  chapel  of  a  large  metropolitan  Work- 
house. With  the  exception  of  the  clergyman  and  clerk, 
and  a  very  few  officials,  there  were  none  but  paupers  pres- 
ent. The  children  sat  in  the  galleries;  the  women  in  the 
body  of  the  chapel,  and  in  one  of  l^e  side  aisles;  the  men 
in  the.  remaining  aisle.  The  service  was  decorously  per- 
fdrmed,  though  ^e  sermon  might  have  been  much  better 
adapted  to  tbe  comprehension  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
i^  hearenu     TbB  oflual  supplioationft  ^^xe  olSLet^iv^ 
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ma?^  tb^m  the  usvial  ^gnificaney  hi  Bueh  a  place,  for  tke 
fatbev^esa  chiMi'eik  and  widows,  for  all  sick  )>er$oiis  and 
youxLg  children,  for  all  that  were  desolate  and  oppressed, 
for  the  eomforting  and  helping  of  the  weak-hearted,  for  the 
raisingf-xip  of  them  that  had  fallen;  for  all  that  were  in 
dangeTy  u^essity,  and  trihulation.  The  prayers  of  the  eon- 
gregaticm  were  desired  "  for  several  persons  in  the  various 
w^urd^  daag^ronsly  ill; "  and  others  who  were  recovering 
returned  tiieir  tbankg  to  Heaven. 

Among  tbi^  oongregationy  were  some  evil-looking  young 
womeni  and  beetle-browed  young  jneii;  but  not  many  — per- 
haps ttUt  kiad  of  characters  kept  away.  Generally,  the 
faeefl  (those  of  the  children  excepted)  were  depressed  and 
subdudd,  and  wanted  colour.  Aged  people  were  there,  in 
every  variety.  Mumbliftgi  bl^ar^eyed,  spectacled,  stupid, 
deaf|  lame;  vac^tly  winking  in  tlie  gleams  of  sun  that 
now  and  tbqn  crept'  in  through  the  open  doors,  from  the 
paved  yard;  shading  their  listening  ears,  or  blinking  eyes, 
with  their  withered  hands;  poring  over  their  books,  leering 
at  nothing,  going  to  gleep,  crouching  and  drooping  in  cor^ 
ners.  There  were  weird  old  women,  all  skeleton  within, 
all  bonnet  and  cloak  without,  continually  wiping  their  eyes 
with  dirty  dusters  of  pocket-handkerchiefs;  and  there  were 
ugly  old  crones,  both  male  and  female,  with  a  ghastly  kind 
of  contentment  upon  them  which  was  not  at  all  comforting 
to  see.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  the  dragon.  Pauperism, 
in  a  very  weak  and  impotent  condition ;  toothless,  fangless, 
drawing  his  breath  heavily  enough,  and  hardly  worth 
chaining  up. 

When  the  service  was  ever,  I  walked  with  the  humane 
and  conscientious  gentleman  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  thaf 
walk,  that  Sunday  morning,  through  the  little  world  of 
poverty  enclosed  within  the  workhouse  walls.  It  was  in- 
habited by  a  population  of  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  pauperg,  ranging  from  the  infant  newly  born  or 
not  yet  com^  into  the  pauper  world,  to  the  old  man  dying 
on  his  bed« 

In  a  room  opening  from  a  squalid  yard,  where  a  number 
of  listles?  women  were  lounging  to  and  fro,  trying  to  get 
warm  in  the  ineffectual  ^unshinQ  of  the  tardy  May  morn- 
ing^^iu  the  "Itch  "W$-rd,"  not  to  compromise  the  truth — a 
woman  puch  as  Hooarth  has  often  drawn,  was  hvxcmdl^ 
getting  on  her  gown  before  a  dusty  &ce.     %\i^  ^^i>s»  N}c^ 
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nurse,  or  wardswoman,  of  that  insalubrious  department — 
herself  a  pauper — flabby,  raw-boned,  untidy — unpromis- 
ing and  coarse  of  aspect  as  need  be.  But,  on  being  spoken 
to  about  the  patients  whom  she  had  in  charge,  she  turned 
round,  with  her  shabby  gown  half  on,  half  off,  and  fell  a 
crying  with  all  her  might.  Not  for  show,  not  queruloosly, 
not  in  any  mawkish  sentiment,  but  in  the  deep  grief  and 
affliction  of  her  heart;  turning  away  her  dishevelled  head: 
sobbing  most  bitterly,  wringing  her  hands,  and  letting  fall 
abundance  of  great  tears,  that  choked  her  utterance.  What 
was  the  matter  with  the  nurse  of  the  itch- ward?  Oh,  "  the 
dropped  child  "  wa^  dead !  Oh,  the  child  that  was  found  in 
the  street,  and  she  had  brought  up  ever  since,  had  died  an 
hour  ago,  and  see  where  the  little  creature  lay,  beneath 
this  cloth !     The  dear,  the  pretty  dear ! 

The  dropped  child  seemed  too  small  and  poor  a  thing  for 
Death  to  be  in  earnest  with,  but  Death  had  taken  it;  and 
already  its  diminutive  form  was  neatly  washed,  composed, 
and  stretched  as  if  in  sleep  upon  a  box.  I  thought  I  heard 
a  voice  from  Heaven  saying,  It  shall  be  well  for  thee,  O 
nurse  of  the  itch- ward,  when  some  less  gentle  pauper  does 
those  offices  to  thy  cold  form,  that  such  as  the  dropped 
child  are  the  angels  who  behold  my  Father's  face !   . 

In  another  room,  were  several  ugly  old  women  crouch- 
ing, witch-like,  round  a  hearth,  and  chattering  and  nod- 
ding, after  the  manner  of  the  monkeys.  "All  well  here? 
And  enough  to  eat?  "  A  general  chattering  and  chuckling; 
at  last  an  answer  from  a  volunteer.  "  Oh  yes  gentleman ! 
Bless  you  gentleman !  Lord  bless  the  Parish  of  St.  So-and- 
So !  It  feed  the  hungry,  sir,  and  give  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
and  it  warm  them  which  is  cold,  so  it  do,  and  good  luck 
to  the  parish  of  St.  So-and-So,  and  thankee  gentleman!" 
Elsewhere,  a  party  of  pauper  nurses  were  at  dinner. 
"  How  do  you  get  on?  ''  "  Oh  pretty  well,  sir !  We  works 
hard,  and  we  lives  hard — like  the  sodgers !  ** 

In  another  room,  a  kind  of  purgatory  or  place  of  transi- 
tion, six  or  eight  noisy  madwomen  were  gathered  together, 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  sane  attendant.  Among 
them  was  a  girl  of  two  or  three-and-twenty,  very  prettily 
dressed,  of  most  respectable  appearance,  and  good  manners, 
who  had  been  brought  in  from  the  house  where  she  had 
lived  as  domestic  servant  (having,  I  suppose,  no  friends), 
aa  account  of  being  subject  to  epileptic  fi\B,  an^  Tfea^\Yffk% 
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k)  be  removed  under  the  influence  of  a  very  bad  one.  She 
teas  by  no  means  of  the  same  stuff,  or  the  same  breeding, 
or  the  same  experience,  or  in  the  same  state  of  mind,  as 
those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded;  and  she  pathetically 
complained  that  the  daily  association  and  the  nightly  noise 
made  her  worse,  and  was  driving  her  mad — which  was  per- 
fectly evident.  The  case  was  noted  for  inquiry  and  re- 
dress, but  she  said  she  had  already  been  there  for  some 


If  this  girl  had  stolen  her  mistress's  watch,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  she  would  have  been  infinitely  better  off. 
We  have  come  to  tliis  absurd,  this '  dangerous,  this  mon- 
strous pass,  that  the  dishonest  felon  is,  in  respect  of  clean- 
liness, order,  diet,  and  accommodation,  better  provided  for, 
and  taken  care  of,  than  the  honest  pauper. 

And  this  conveys  no  special  imputation  on  the  work- 
house of  the  parish  of  St.  So-and-So,  where,  on  the  con- 
trai'y,  I  saw  many  things  to  commend.  It  was  very  agree- 
able, recollecting  that  most  infamous  and  atrocious  enor- 
mity committed  at  Tooting — an  enormity  which,  a  hundred 
years  hence,  will  still  be  vividly  remembered  in  the  bye- 
ways  of  English  life,  and  which  has  done  more  to  engender 
a  gloomy  discontent  and  suspicion  among  many  thousands 
of  the  people  than  all  the  Chartist  leaders  could  have  done 
in  all  their  lives — to  find  the  pauper  children  in  this  work- 
house looking  robust  and  well,  and  apparently  the  objects 
of  very  great  care.  In  the  Infant  School — a  large,  light, 
airy  room  at  the  top  of  the  building — the  little  creatures, 
being  at  dinner,  and  eating  their  potatoes  heartily,  were 
not  cowed  by  the  presence  of  strange  visitors,  but  stretched 
out  their  small  hands  to  be  shaken,  with  a  very  pleasant 
confidence.  And  it  was  comfortable  to  see  two  mangey 
pauper  rocking-horses  rampant  in  a  corner.  In  the  girls' 
school,  where  the  dinner  was  also  in  progress,  everything 
bore  a  cheerful  and  healthy  aspect.  The  meal  was  over, 
in  the  boys'  school,  by  the  time  of  our  arrival  there,  and 
the  room  was  not  yet  quite  rearranged;  but  the  boys  were 
roaming  unrestrained  about  a  large  and  airy  yard,  as  any 
other  schoolboys  might  have  done.  Some  of  them  had  been 
drawing  large  ships  upon  the  schoolroom  wall;  and  if  they 
had  a  mast  with  shrouds  and  stays  set  up  for  practice  (as 
they  have  in  the  Middlesex  House  of  Correction),  it  would 
be  ao  maoh  the  better.     At  present,  i£  a\iO^  &\i<avi\aL\a€N.  ^ 
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strong  impulse  npoh  inm  to  leatn  the  art  of  going  aloft,  he 
could  only  gratify  it^  I  presume,  as  the  men  and  women 
paupers  gratify  their  aspirations  after  better  board  and 
lodging,  by  smashing  as  many  workhouse  windows  as  poa* 
sible,  and  being  promoted  to  prison. 

In  one  place,  the  Newgate  of  the  Workhouse,  a  company 
of  boys  and  youths  were  locked  up  in  a  yard  alone;  theit 
day-room  being  a  kind  of  kennel  where  the  casual  poor 
used  formerly  to  be  littered  down  at  night.  Divers  of  them 
had  been  there  some  long  time.  "  Are  they  never  going 
away?  "  was  the  natural  inquiry.  "  Most  of  them  are  crip- 
pled, in  some  form  or  other,"  said  the  Wardsman,  "  and  not 
fit  for  anything."  They  sluni  about,  like  dispirited  wolves 
or  hyaenas;  and  made  a  pounce  at  their  food  when  it  was 
served  out,  much  as  those  animals  do.  The  big-headed 
idiot  shuffling  his  feet  along  the  pavement,  in  the  sunlight 
outside,  was  a  more  agreeable  ob]ect  everyway. 

Groves  of  babies  in  arms;  groves  of  mothers  and  other 
sick  women  in  bed;  groves  of  lunatics;  jungles  of  men  in 
stone-paved  down-stairs  day-rooms,  waiting  for  their  din- 
nets;  longer  and  longer  groves  of  old  people,  in  up-stairs 
Infirmary  wards,  wearing  out  life,  God  knows  how — this 
was  the  scenery  through  which  the  walk  lay,  for  two  hours. 
In  some  of  these  latter  chambers,  there  were  pictures  stuck 
against  the  wall,  and  a  neat  display  of  crockery  and  pewter 
on  a  kind  of  sideboard;  now  and  then  it  was  a  treat  to  see 
a  plant  or  two;  in  almost  every  ward  there  was  a  oat. 

In  all  of  these  Long  Walks  of  aged  and  infirm,  some  old 
people  were  bedridden,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time; 
some  were  sitting  on  their  beds  half -naked;  some  dying  in 
their  beds;  some  out  of  bed,  and  sitting  at  a  table  near 
the  fire.  A  sullen  or  lethargic  indifference  to  what  was 
asked,  a  blunted  sensibility  to  everything  but  warmth  and 
food,  a  moody  absence  of  complaint  as  being  of  no  use,  a 
dogged  silence  and  resentful  desire  to  be  left  alone  again,  I 
thought  were  generally  apparent.  On  our  walking  into  the 
midst  of  one  of  these  dreary  perspectives  of  old  men,  nearly 
the  following  little  dialogue  took  place,  the  nurse  not  being 
Immediately  at  hand : 

"All  well  here?" 

Ko  answer     An  old  man  in  a  Scotch  cap  sitting  among 

others  on  a  form  at  the  table,  eating  out  of  a  tin  porringer, 

passes  back  bis  cap  a  little  to  look  at.  tia,  cAaoj^  \t  ia^tL  tA 
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his  forehead  again  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  goes  on 
eating. 

"All  well  here?  *'  (repeated.) 

No  answer.  Another  old  man  sitting  on  his  bed,  para- 
lytically  peeling  a  boiled  potato,  lifts  his  head  and  stares. 

"Enough  to  eat?'' 

No  answer.  Another  old  man,  in  bed,  turns  himself 
and  coughs. 

"  How  are  you  to-day?  "     To  the  last  old  man. 

The  old  man  says  nothing;  but  another  old  man,  a  tall 
old  man  of  very  good  address,  speaking  with  perfect  cor- 
reotaess,  comes  forward  from  somewhere,  and  volunteers 
an  answer.  The  reply  almost  always  proceeds  from  a  vol- 
unteer, and  not  from  the  person  looked  at  or  spoken  to. 

"We  are  very  old,  sir,"  in  a  mild,  distinct  voice.  "  We 
can't  expect  to  be  well,  most  of  us." 

"Are  you  comfortable?  " 

"I  have  no  complaint  to  make,  sir."  With  a  half  shake 
of  his  head,  a  half  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  a  kind  of 
apologetic  smile. 

"Enough  to  eat?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  have  but  a  poor  appetite,"  with  the  same  air 
as  before ;  "  and  yet  I  get  through  my  alio wanoe  very  easily . " 

"But,"  showing  a  porringer  with  a  Sunday  dinner  in  it; 
"here  is  a  portion  of  mutton,  and  three  potatoes.  You 
can't  starve  on  that?  " 

"Oh  dear  no,  sir,"  with  the  same  apologetic  air.  "Not 
starve." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"We  have  very  little  bread,  sir.  It's  an  exceedingly 
small  quantity  of  bread," 

The  nurse,  who  is  now  rubbing  her  hands  at  the  ques- 
tioner's elbow,  interferes  with,  "It  ain't  much  raly,  i^ir. 
You  see  they've  only  six  ounces  a  day,  and  when  they've 
took  their  breakfast,  there  can  only  be  a  little  left  for 
night,  sir." 

Another  old  man,  hitherto  invisible,  rises  out  of  his  bed- 
clothes, as  out  of  a  grave,  and  looks  on. 

"  You  have  tea  at  night?  "  The  questioner  is  still  ad- 
dressing the  well-spoken  old  man. 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  have  tea  at  night  " 

"And  you  save  what  bread  you  can  from  tiaa  xsxoTO«i%.» 
to  eat  with  it?'' 
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**  Yes,  sip — ^if  we  can  save  any.^ 

"  And  you  want  more  to  eat  with  it?  ^ 

"Yes,  sir.'^    With  a  very  anxious  face. 

The  questioner,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  appears  a 
little  discomposed,  and  changes  the  subject. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  old  man  who  used  to  lie  in 
that  bed  in  the  corner?  '* 

The  nurse  don't  remember  what  old  man  is  referred  to. 
There  has  been  such  a  many  old  men.  The  well-spoken 
old  man  is  doubtful.  The  spectral  old  man  who  has  come 
to  life  in  bed,  says,  **  Billy  Stevens.^^  Another  old  man 
who  has  previously  had  his  head  in  the  fire-place,  pipes 
out, 

"Charley  Walters.'^ 

Something  like  a  feeble  interest  is  awakened.  I  suppose 
Charley  Walters  had  conversation  in  him. 

"He's  dead,"  says  the  piping  old  man. 

Another  old  man,  with  one  eye  screwed  up,  hastily  dis- 
places the  piping  old  man,  and  says : 

"  Yes !  Charley  Walters  died  in  that  bed,  and — and— ^^^ 

"  Billy  Stevens,"  persists  the  spectral  old  man. 

"  No,  no !  and  Johnny  Rogers  died  in  that  bed,  and — 
and — they're  both  on  'em  dead — and  Sam'l  Bowyer;  "  this 
seems  very  extraordinary  to  him;  "he  went  out! " 

With  this  he  subsides,  and  all  the  old  men  (having  had 
quite  enough  of  it)  subside,  and  the  spectral  old  man  goeft 
into  his  grave  again,  and  takes  the  shade  of  Billy  Stevens 
with  him. 

As  we  turn  to  go  out  at  the  door,  another  previously  in- 
visible old  man,  a  hoarse  old  man  in  a  flannel  gown,  is 
standing  there,  as  if  he  had  just  come  up  through  the  floor. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  could  I  take  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing a  word?  ^ 

"Yes;  what  is  it?'' 

"  I  am  greatly  better  in  my  health,  sir;  but  what  I  want, 
to  get  me  quite  round,"  with  his  hand  on  his  throat,  "id  a 
little  fresh  air,  sir.  It  has  always  done  my  complaint  so 
much  good,  sir.  The  regular  leave  for  going  out,  comes 
round  so  seldom,  that  if  the  gentlemen,  next  Friday,  would 
give  me  leave  to  go  out  walking,  now  and  then — for  only 
an  hour  or  so,  sir ! — " 

Who  could  wonder,  looking  through  those  weary  vistas 
of  bed  and  infirmity,  that  it  ahoxxV^  fl^o\aax  %QQ^\ft\w5«^ 
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with  some  other  scenes,  and  assure  himself  that  there  was 
something  else  on  earth?  Who  could  help  wondering  why 
the  old  men  lived  on  as  they  did;  what  grasp  they  had  on 
life;  what  crumbs  of  interest  or  occupation  they  could  pick 
up  from  its  bare  board;  whether  Charley  Walters  had  ever 
described  to  them  the  days  when  he  kept  company  with 
some  old  pauper  woman  in  the  bud,  or  Billy  Stevens  ever 
told  them  of  the  time  when  he  was  a  dweller  in  the  far-off 
foreign  land  called  Home ! 

The  morsel  of  burnt  child,  lying  in  another  room,  so  pa- 
tiently, in  bed,  wrapped  in  lint,  and  looking  steadfastly  at 
OS  with  his  bright  quiet  eyes  when  we  spoke  to  him  kindly, 
looked  as  if  the  knowledge  of  these  things,  and  of  all  the 
tender  things  there  are  to  think  about,  might  have  been  in 
his  mind — as  if  he  thought,  with  us,  that  there  was  a  fel- 
low-feeling in  the  pauper  nurses  which  appeared  to  make 
them  more  kind  to  their  charges  than  the  ^ace  of  common 
nurses  in  the  hospitals — as  if  he  mused  upon  the  Future  of 
some  older  children  lying  around  him  in  the  same  place, 
and  thought  it  best,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  that  he 
should  die — as  if  he  knew,  without  fear,  of  those  many 
coffins,  made  and  unmade,  piled  up  in  the  store  below — 
and  of  his  unknown  friend,  "the  dropped  child,"  calm 
upon  the  box-lid  covered  with  a  cloth.  But  there  was 
something  wistful  and  appealing,  too,  in  his  tiny  face,  as 
if,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hard  necessities  and  incongruities 
he  pondered  on,  he  pleaded,  in  behalf  of  the  helpless  and 
the  aged  poor,  for  a  little  more  liberty — and  a  little  more 
bread. 


*FEOM   THE  KAVEN  IN  THE   HAPPY 
FAMILY.— II 

HaiiLoaI 

You  wonH  let  me  begin  that  Natural  History  of  you,  eh? 
You  vnU  always  be  doing  something  or  other,  to  take  off 
my  attention?  Now,  you  have  begun  to  argue  with  the 
Undertakers,  have  you?    What  next ! 

Ugh !  you  are  a  nice  set  of  fellows  to  be  discussing,  at 
this  time  of  day,'  whether  you  shall  couix\eii2iftG^  >i!tva.\,\iNiss!kr 
b^g  anj  longer.    '^Perf orming  "  funerals,  mfiiefedL\    \  V^^<5^ 
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heard  of  performing  dogs  andcats^  performing  goats  and 
monkeys^  performing  ponies, white  mioe^  and  eanarf  birds; 
but,  performing  drunkards  at  so  muoh  a  day,  gozsling  over 
your  dead,  and  throwing  half  of  you  into  debt  for  a  twelve- 
mouth,  beats  all  I  ever  heard  of.     Ha,  ha ! 

The  other  day  t^ere  was  a  person  '*  w^it  and  died  **  (as 
our  Proprietor's  wife  says)  close  to  our  establishment. 
JJyon  my  beak  I  thought  I  should  have  fallen  off  my  peieh, 
you  made  me  laugh  so,  at  the  funeral  t 

Oh  my  crop  and  featliers,  what  a  scene  it  wast  /  never 
saw  the  Owl  so  charmed*     It  was  just  the  thing  for  him. 

First  of  all,  two  dressed-up  fellows  came — trying  to  look 
sober,  but  they  couldn't  do  it — and  stuck  Hiemseives  out- 
side the  door.  There  they  stood,  for  hours,  with  a  couple 
of  crutches  covered  over  with  drapery;  cutting  their  jokes 
on  the  company  as  they  went  in,  and  breathing  such  starong 
rum  and  water, into  our  establishment  over  the  wiiy,  that 
the  Guinea-Pig  (who  has  a  poor  little  head)  was  drunk  in 
ten  minutes.  You  ar^  so  proud  of  your  humanity.  Ha, 
ha !  As  if  a  pair  of  respectable  crows  wouldn't  have  ddW 
it  much  better? 

By-and-bye  there  came  a  hearse  and  four,  and  then  im6 
carriages  and  four;  and  on  the  tops  of  'em,  and  <ai  all 
the  horses'  heads.  Were  plumes  of  feathers,  hired  at  iK» 
much  per  plume;  and  everything,  horses  and  all,  WM 
covered  over  with  blafck  velvet,  till  you  oouldA't  see  it. 
Because  there  were  not  fearers  enough  yet,  tilieire  was  a 
fellow  in  the  processioo  carrying  k  board  of  'etn  on  hie 
head,  like  Italian  images;  and  there  were  about  five*IU«l- 
twenty  or  thirty  other  fellows  (all  hot  and  red  in  the  face 
with  eating  and  drinking)  dressed  up  in  scarves  and  hat- 
bands, and  carrying — shut-up  fishing  rods,  I  believe — ^who 
Went  draggling  through  tihe  mud,  in  a  manner  tliat  t 
thought  would  be  the  death  of  me-,  while  the  "  Black  Job- 
master " — that's  what  he  calls  himself — who  had  let  the 
coaches  and  horses  to  a  furnishing  undertaker,  who  hod  let 
'em  to  a  haberdasher,  who  had  let  'em  to  a  carpenter,  who 
had  let  *em  to  the  parish-clerk,  who  had  let  'em  to1*e  dele*, 
ton,  who  had  let  'em  to  the  plumber  painter  and  glteier 
who  had  got  the  funeral  t6  do,  looked  out  of  the  puUic- 
houde  window  at  the  comer,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mdlith, 
and  said — for  I  heard  him — "that  was  the  sort  of  tom-dUt 
to  do  A  gen^teel  pasty  credit.''    That\    Aa  \1  «tkf  t^Ckeiid* 
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sixpi^nny  masquerade,  tumbled  into  a  vat  of  blacking, 
D^ooldn't  be  quite  aa  solemn,  and  immeasurably  cheaper! 

Do  you  think  1  don't  know  you?  You're  mistaken  if  you 
think  so.  But  perhaps  you  do.  Well  I  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  I  know?  Can  you  bear  it?  Here  it  is  then.  The 
Black  Jobmaster  is  right.  The  root  of  all  this,  is  the  gen- 
teel party. 

You  don't  mean  to  deny  it,  I  hope?  You  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  that  this  houBenBioal  mockery  isn't  owing  to  your 
gentility*  Don't  I  know  a  Raven  in  a  Cathedral  Tower, 
who  has  often  heard  your  service  for  the  Dead?  t)on't  I 
know  that  you  almost  begin  it  with  the  woixls,  ''We 
brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  that  we 
can  carry  nothing  out "?  Don't  I  know  that  in  a  monstrous 
satii-e  on  those  words,  you  carry  your  hired  velvets,  and 
feathers,  and  scarves,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  tx)  the  edge  of  the 
grave)  end  get  plundered  (and  serve  you  right!)  in  every 
article,  because  you  wtLL  l^  gen-teel  parties  to  the  last? 

Eh?  Think  a  little !  Here's  the  plumber  painter  and 
glasier  oome  to  take  the  funeral  order  which  he  is  going  to 
give  to  the  sexton,  who  is  going  to  give  it  to  the  clerk,  who 
is  going  to  givB  it  to  thd  carpenter,  who  is  going  to  give  it 
to  the  haberdasher,  who  is  going  to  give  it  to  the  furnish- 
ing undertaker,  who  is  going  to  divide  it  with  the  Black 
Jobmaster.  "Hearse  and  four,  Sir?"  says  he.  "No,  a 
pair  will  be  sufftcient."  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  when 
we  buried  Mr.  Grundy  at  number  twenty,  tiiere  was  four 
oft  'em,  81*5  I  think  it  right  to  mention  it."  "  Well,  per- 
haps there  had  better  be  four."  "Thank  you,  Sir  Two 
coaohtfts  lind  four.  Sir,  shall  we  say?  "  "  Ko.  Coaches  and 
pain"  "  You'll  excuse  my  mentioning  it.  Sir,  but  pairs  to 
the  ooaEchee,  and  four  to  the  hearse,  would  have  a  singular 
appeatattce  to  the  neighbours.  When  we  put  four  to  any- 
thing, we  always  carry  four  right  through."  Well!  say 
four!"  "Thank  y6u.  Sir.  I>eathers  of  course? "  "No. 
No  feathers.  They're  absurd."  "Very  good.  Sir.  No 
feathers?"  "No."  "  Very  good.  Sir.  We  <ja?t  do  fours 
without  feathers.  Sir,  but  it's  what  we  never  do.  When 
we  buried  l&v  G-rundy,  there  was  feathers,  and — I  only 
throw  \\  out.  Sir — Mrs.  Grundy  might  think  it  strange." 
"  Very  well  I    Breathers ! "    "  l^hank  you.  Sir,"— and  so  on. 

Is  it  attd  «o  OH)  or  not,  through  the  wkoV^  \>\dL^V  y^  ^1 
jiftB,  tMMsB  ofMjm,  Orundy  and  the  gem-^eee^  ^dS^*^ 
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I  suppose  you^ve  thought  about  this?  I  suppose  youVe 
reflected  on  what  you're  domg,  and  what  you've  done? 
When  you  read  about  those  poisonings  for  the  burial  society- 
money,  you  consider  how  it  is  that  burial  societies  ever 
came  to  be  at  all?  You  perfectly  understand — you  who  are 
not  the  poor,  and  ought  to  set  'em  an  example — that,  be- 
sides making  the  whole  thing  costly,  you've  confused  their 
minds  about  this  burying,  and  have  taught  'em  to  confound 
expense  and  show,  with  respect  and  affection.  You  know 
all  you've  got  to  answer  for,  you  gen-teel  parties?  I'm 
glad  of  it. 

I  believe  it's  only  the  monkeys  who  are  servile  imitators, 
is  it?  You  reflect !  To  be  sure  you  do.  So  does  Mrs. 
Grundy — and  she  casts  reflections — don't  she? 

What  animals  are  those  who  scratch  shallow  holes  in  the 
ground  in  crowded  places,  scarcely  hide  their  dead  in  'em, 
and  become  unnaturally  infected  by  their  dead,  and  die  by 
thousands?  Vultures,  I  suppose.  I  think  you  call  the 
Vulture  an  obscene  bird?  I  don't  consider  him  agreeable, 
but  I  never  caught  him  misconducting  himself  in  that 
way. 

My  honourable  friend,  the  dog — I  call  him  my  honour- 
able friend  in  your  Parliamentary  sense,  because  I  hate 
him — turns  round  three  times  before  he  goes  to  sleep.  I 
ask  him  why?  He  says  he  don't  know;  but  he  always 
does  it.  Do  you  know  how  you  ever  came  to  have  that 
board  of  feathers  carried  on  a  fellow's  head?  Come. 
You're  a  boastful  race.  Show  yourselves  superior  to  the 
dog,  and  tell  me ! 

Now,  I  don't  love  many  people;  but  I  do  love  the  un- 
dertakers. I  except  them  from  the  censure  I  pass  upon 
you  in  general.  They  know  you  so  well,  that  I  look  upon 
'em  as  a  sort  of  Raven.  They  are  so  certain  of  your  being 
gen-teel  parties,  that  they  stick  at  nothing.  They  are  sure 
they've  got  the  upper  hand  of  you.  Our  proprietor  was 
reading  the  paper,  only  last  night,  and  there  was  an  ad- 
vertisement in  it  from  a  sensitive  and  libelled  undertaker, 
to  wit,  that  the  allegation  "that  funerals  were  unneciss- 
sarily  expensive,  was  an  insult  to  his  professional  breth- 
ren." Ha,  ha!  Why  he  knows  he  has  you  on  the  hip. 
It's  nothing  to  him  that  their  being  unnecessarily  expensive 
is  a  fact  within  the  experience  of  all  of  you  as  glaring  as 
the  sun  when  there's  not  a  cloud.    Ha  \b  eexV^^  ^J^Yi-^VkSSL 
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you  want  a  funeral  "performed,"  he  has  only  to  be  down 
upon  you  with  Mrs.  Gnmdy,  to  do  what  he  likes  with  you 
—and  then  he^U  go  home  and  laugh  like  a  Hysena. 

I  declare  (supposing  I  wasn't  detained  against  my  will 
by  our  proprietor)  that,  if  I  had  any  arms,  I'd  take  the 
undertakers  to  'em!     There's  another,  in  the  same  paper, 
who  says  they're  libelled,  in  the  accusation  of  having  dis- 
gracefully disturbed  the  meeting  in  favour  of  what  you  call 
your  General  interment  Bill.     Our  establishment  was  in 
the  Strand,  that  night.     There  was  no  crowd  of  under- 
takers' men  there,  with  circulars  in  their  pockets,  calling 
on  'em  to  come  in  coloured  clothes  to  make  an  uproar;  it 
wasn't  undertakers'  men  who  got  in  with  forged  orders  to 
yell  and  screech;  it  wasn't  undertakers'  men  who  made  a 
brutal  charge  at  the  platform,  and  overturned  the  ladies 
like  a  troop  of  horses.    Of  course  not.    1  know  all  about  it. 
But — and  lay  this  well  to  heart,  you  Lords  of  the  Crea- 
tion, as  you  call  yourselves ! — it  is  these  undertakers'  men 
to  whom,  in  the  last  trying,  bitter  grief  of  life,  you  confide 
the  loved  and  honoured  forms  of  your  sisters,  mothers, 
daughters,  wives.     It  is  to  these  delicate  gentry,  and  to 
their  solemn  remarks  and  decorous  behaviour  that  you  en- 
trust the  sacred  ashes  of  all  that  has  been  the  purest  to 
you,  and  the  dearest  to  you,  in  this  world.    Don't  improve 
the  breed !    Don't  change  the  custom !    Be  true  to  my  opin- 
ion of  you,  and  to  Mrs.  Grundy ! 

I  nail  the  black  flag  of  the  Black  Jobmaster  to  oiir  cage 
— figuratively  speaking — and  I  stand  up  for  the  gen-teel 
parties-  So  (but  from  different  motives)  does  the  Owl. 
You've  got  a  chance,  by  means  of  that  bill  I've  mentioned 
— by  the  bye,  I  call  my  own  a  General  Interment  Bill,  for 
it  buries  everything  it  gets  hold  of — to  alter  the  whole  sys- 
tem; to  avail  yourselves  of  the  results  of  all  improved  Eu- 
ropean experience;  to  separate  death  from  life;  to  surround 
it  with  everything  that  is  sacred  and  solemn  and  to  dissever 
it  from  everything  that  is  shocking  and  sordid.  You  won't 
read  the  bill?  You  won't  dream  of  helping  it?  You  won't 
think  of  looking  at  the  evidence  on  which  it's  founded — 
Will  you?     No.     That's  right! 

Gen-teel  parties  step  forward,  if  you  please,  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Black  Jobmaster !    The  rats  are  with  you.     I  am 
informed  that  thej  have  unanimously  pa-asfedu  ^  ^^^Xa^k'o^ 
plmt  the  olosiug  of  tb^  ioodon  chv^vc\\ys^T;^^  V\\X  \»  ^»x  ^sx-^ 
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Bult  to  their  prof ewional  brethren,  and  will  oblige  'em  "  to 
fight  for  it."    The  Parrots  are  witi  you.    The  Owl  is  with 
you.     The  Raven  is  with  you.     No  General  Interments. 
Carrion  for  ever ! 
Ha,  ha!    Halloa! 


THE  GHOST  OF  ART. 

I  AM  a  bachelor,  residing  in  rather  a  dreary  set  of  cham* 
bers  in  the  Temple.  They  are  situated  in  a  square  court 
of  high  houses,  which  would  be  a  complete  well,  but  for 
the  want  of  water  and  the  absence  of  a  bucket.  I  live  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  among  the  tiles  and  sparrows.  Like 
the  little  man  in  the  nursery  story,  I  live  by  myself,  and 
all  the  bread  and  cheese  I  get — which  is  not  much — I  put 
upon  a  shelf.  I  need  scarcely  add,  perhaps,  that  I  am  in 
love,  and  that  the  father  of  my  charming  Julia  objects  to 
our  union. 

I  mention  these  little  particulars  as  I  might  deliver  a 
letter  of  introduction.  The  reader  is  now  acquainted  with 
me,  and  perhaps  will  condescend  to  listen  to  my  narrative. 

I  am  naturally  of  a  dreamy  turn  of  mind;  and  my  abund- 
ant leisure — for  I  am  called  to  the  bar — coupled  with  much 
lonely  listening  to  the  twittering  of  sparrows,  and  the  pat- 
tering of  rain,  has  encouraged  that  disposition.  In  my 
"  top  set "  I  hear  the  wind  howl,  on  a  winter  night,  when 
the  man  on  the  ground  floor  believes  it  is  perfectly  still 
weather.  The  dim  lamps  with  which  our  Honourable  So- 
ciety (supposed  to  be  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  new  discov- 
ery called  Gas)  make  the  horrors  of  the  staircase  visible^ 
deepen  the  gloom  which  generally  settles  on  my  soul  when 
I  go  home  at  night. 

I  am  in  the  Law,  but  not  of  it.  I  can't  exactly  make 
out  what  it  means.  I  sit  in  Westmiuster  Hall  sometimes 
(in  character)  from  ten  to  four;  and  when  I  go  out  of 
Court,  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  standing  on  my  wig  or 
my  boots. 

It  appears  to  me  (I  mention  this  in  confidence'^  as  if 
there  were  too  much  talk  and  too  much  law — as  ix  some 
grains  of  truth  were  started  overboard  into  a  tempestuous 
sea  of  chaff. 
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All  this  may  make  me  mystical.  Still,  I  am  confident 
that  what  I  am  going  to  describe  myself  as  having  seen 
and  heatd,  I  actually  did  see  and  hear. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  observe  that  I  have  a  great 
delight  in  pictures.  I  am  no  painter  myself,  but  I  have 
studied  pictures  and  written  about  them.  I  have  seen  all 
the  most  famous  pictures  in  the  world;  my  education  and 
reading  have  been  sufficiently  general  to  possess  me  before- 
hand with  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the  subjects  to  which  a 
Painter  is  likely  to  have  recourse;  and,  although  I  might 
be  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  rightful  fashion  of  the  scabbard 
of  King  Lear's  sword,  for  instance,  I  think  I  should  know 
King  Lear  tolerably  well,  if  I  happened  to  meet  with 
him. 

I  go  to  all  the  Modem  Exhibitions  every  season,  and  of 
course  I  revere  the  Royal  Academy.  I  stand  by  its  forty 
Academical  articles  almost  as  firmly  as  I  stand  by  the 
thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  neither  case  could  there  be,  by  any  rightful 
possibility,  one  article  more  or  less. 

It  is  now  exactly  three  years — three  years  ago,  this 
very  month — since  I  went  from  Westminster  to  the  Tem- 
ple, one  Thursday  afternoon,  in  a  cheap  steamboat.  The 
sky  was  black,  when  I  impmdently  walked  on  board.  It 
began  to  thunder  and  lighten  immediately  afterwards,  and 
the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  The  deck  seeming  to 
smoke  with  the  wet,  I  went  below ;  but  so  many  passengers 
were  there,  smoking  too,  that  I  came  up  again,  and  button- 
ing my  pea-coat,  and  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  paddle- 
box,  stood  as  upright  as  I  could,  and  made  the  best  of  it. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  first  beheld  the  terrible 
Being,  who  is  the  subject  of  my  present  recollections. 

Standing  against  the  funnel,  apparently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  drying  himself  by  the  heat  as  fast  as  he  got  wet, 
was  a  shabby  man  in  threadbare  black,  and  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  who  fascinated  me  from  the  memorable  in- 
stant when  I  caught  his  eye. 

Where  had  I  caught  that  eye  before?  Who  was  he? 
Why  did  I  connect  him,  all  at  once,  with  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  Alfred  the  Great,  Gil  Bias,  Charles  the  Second, 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  the  Fairy  Queen,  Tom  Jones,  the 
Decameron  of  Boccacio,  Tarn  O'Shantei,  ttv^  ^^tYvac%^  ^^ 
the  Doge  of  Venice   with  the  Adriatic,   ^.h^l  >iXi^  ^\^^ 
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Plague  of  London?  Why,  when  he  bent  one  leg,  and 
placed  one  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  seat  near  him,  did 
my  mind  associate  him  wildly  with  the  words,  "Number 
one  hundred  and  forty-two.  Portrait  of  a  gentleman?** 
Could  it  be  that  I  was  going  mad? 

I  looked  at  him  again,  and  now  I  could  have  taken  my 
affidavit  that  he  belonged  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  fam- 
ily. Whether  he  was  the  Vicar,  or  Moses,  or  Mr.  Burchell, 
or  the  Squire,  or  a  conglomeration  of  all  four,  I  knew  not;: 
but  I  was  impelled  to  seize  him  by  the  throat,  and  charge 
him  with  being,  in  some  fell  way,  connected  with  the  Prim-i 
rose  blood.  He  looked  up  at  the  rain,  and  then— oft. 
Heaven! — he  became  Saint  John.  He  folded  his  arinfl|j 
resigning  himself  to  the  weather,  and  I  was  franticallyj 
inclined  to  address  him  as  the  Spectator,,  and  firmly 
demand  to  know  what  he  had  done  with  Sir  Roger  de, 
Coverley.         '  .        ; 

The  frightful  suspicion  that  I  was  becoming  deranged^! 
returned  upon  me  with  redoubled  force.  Meantime,  tlv& 
awful  stranger,  inexplicably  linked  to  my  distress,  stood 
drying  himself  at  the  funnel;  and  ever,  as  the  steam  rqee 
from  his  clothes,  diffusing  a  mist  around  him,  I  saw  throujfl^ 
the  ghostly  medium  all  the  people  I  have  mentioned,  and«, 
score  more,  sacred  and  profane.  : ' 

I  am  conscious  of  a  dreadful  inclination  that  stole  upcmr 
me,  as  it  thundered  and  lightened,  to  grapple  with  thU 
man,  or  demon,  and  plunge  him  over  the  side.  But,  I  oon-. 
stained  myself — I  know  not  how — to  speak  to  him,  and  in 
a  pause  of  the  storm,  I  crossed  the  deck,  and  said : 

"  What  are  you?  " 

He  replied,  hoarsely,  "A  Model.'* 

"A  what?"  said  I. 

"A  Model,"  he  replied.  "I  sets  to  the  profession  for  a 
bob  a-hour."  (All  through  this  narrative  I  give  his  own 
words,  which  are  indelibly  imprinted  on  my  jnemory.) 

Tlie  relief  which  this  disclosure  gave  me,  the  exquisite 
delight  of  the  restoration  of  my  confidence  in  my  own 
sanity,  I  cannot  describe.  I  should  have  fallen  on  his 
neck,  but  for  the  consciousness  of  being  observed  by  the 
man  at  the  wheel. 

''  You  then,"  said  I,  shaking  him   so  warmly  by  the 

hand,  that  I  wrung  the  rain  out  of  his  coat-cuff,  "  are  the 

gentleman  whom  I  have  so  frequently  cont^m^lacted^  in 


lether  he  was  the  Vicar,  or  Moses,  or  Mr.  Burchell,  or  the  Squire,  or 
glomeration  of  all  four,  I  knew  not." 

— Reprinted  Pieces,  "The  Ghost  of  Art,"  p.  34. 
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QDnection  ^th  a  high-backed  chair  with  a  red  cushioiii 
md  a  table  with  twisted  legs." 

"I  am  that  Model,"  he  rejoined  moodily,  "and  I  wish  I 

lias  anything  else." 

"Say  not  so,"  I  returned.     "I  have  seen  you  in  the  so- 

of  many  beautiful  young  women;  "  as  in  truth  I  had, 

always  (I  now  remember)  in  the  act  of  making  the 

;t  of  his  legs. 

"No  doubt,"  said  he.    "And  you've  seen  me  along  with 
isrses  of  flowers,  and  any  number  of  table-kivers,  and  an- 
qne  cabinets,  and  warious  gammon." 
"Sir?"  said  I. 

"And  warions  gammon,"  he  repeated,  in  a  loader  voice. 
Tou  might  have  seen  me  in  armour,  too,  if  you  had  looked 
bip.  Blessed  if  I  ha'n* t  stood  in  half  the  suits  of  armour 
ever  came  ont  of  Pratt's  shop :  and  sat,  for  weeks  to- 
ether,  a  eating  nothing,  out  of  half  the  gold  and  silver 
Bhes  as  has  ever  been  lent  for  the  purpose  out  of  Storrses, 
id  Mortimerses,  or  Garrardses,  and  D^venportseseses." 
Excited,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  sense  of  injury,  I  thought 
s  would  never  have  found  an  end  for  the  last  word.  But, 
k  length  it  rolled  sullenly  away  with  the  thunder. 
"Pardon  me,"  said  1,  "you  are  a  well-favoured,  well- 
ttde  man,  and  yet — forgive  me — I  find,  on  examining  my 
lind,  that  I  associate  you  with — that  my  recollection  in- 
Btinctly  makes  you,  in  short — excuse  me — a  kind  of  pow- 
rfal  monster- ** 

It  wonld  be  a  wonder  if  it  didn't,"  he  said.     "  Do  you 
BOW  what  my  points  are?  " 
No,"  said  I. 

My  throat  and  my  legs,"  said  he.     "When  I  don't  set 

a  head,  I  mostly  sets  for  a  throat  aad  a  pair  of  legs. 

IT,  granted  yoa  was  a  painter,  and  was  to  work  at  my 

t  for  a  week  together,  I  supj^A*:  yo:i'd  sec  a  k>t  of 

)s  and    bumps  there,  that  woiiLi   never  t^  there  at 

if  yon  look^  at  ic'^y  conpletc,  iriitfcad  of  only  my 

it.     Wouldn't  to-?  " 

"Probably,-  said'l,  siz^^jii.^  11-, 

|"Why,  it  stands  Vj  z^^-y.ZL,"  hk:A  tie  MrtteL     ^  Work 
week  at  my  Lr^s.  ^-i  i*:'!!   '^^   tiiC  aaice  \tczjsL. 
U  make  'em  oer  ii  'ezj.-xj  ai.d  &_t  ki^.br.j,  at  '.in,  wt  -.t 
was  the  tnmks  ot  rsr:-  :3i  tT'rrr^..    T:-rii.,  *>hjr  ^r.'t.  >f:Sx. 
gy  and  tbicsuczj,  :>3  i^r^^i:  z^^\  *»i7f  ^^^  ^<jr^*M 
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connection  with  a  high-backed  chair  with  a  red  cushion, 
and  a  table  with  twisted  legs." 

"  I  am  that  Model,"  he  rejoined  moodily,  "and  I  wish  I 
was  anything  else." 

"  Say  not  so,"  I  returned.  "I  have  seen  you  in  the  so- 
ciety of  many  beautiful  young  women;  "  as  in  truth  I  had, 
I  and  always  (I  now  remember)  in  the  act  of  making  the 
most  of  his  legs. 

"No  doubt,"  said  he.  "And  you've  seen  me  along  with 
worses  of  flowers,  and  any  number  of  table-kivers,  and  an- 
tique cabinets,  and  warious  gammon." 

"  Sir?  "  said  I. 

"And  warious  gammon,"  he  repeated,  in  a  louder  voice. 
"  You  might  have  seen  me  in  armour,  too,  if  you  had  looked 
aharp.  Blessed  if  I  ha'n't  stood  in  half  the  suits  of  armour 
as  ever  came  out  of  Pratt's  shop :  and  sat,  for  weeks  to- 
gether, a  eating  nothing,  out  of  half  the  gold  and  silver 
dishes  as  has  ever  been  lent  for  the  purpose  out  of  Storrses, 
and  Mortimerses,  or  Garrardses,  and  Davenportseseses." 

Excited,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  sense  of  injury,  I  thought 
he  would  never  have  found  an  end  for  the  last  word.  But, 
at  length  it  rolled  sullenly  away  with  the  thunder. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "you  are  a  well-favoured,  well- 
made  man,  and  yet — forgive  me — I  find,  on  examining  my 
mind,  that  I  associate  you  with — that  my  recollection  in- 
distinctly makes  you,  in  short — excuse  me — a  kind  of  pow- 
erful monster." 

"It  would  be  a  wonder  if  it  didn't,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
know  what  my  points  are?  " 

"No,"  said  I. 

" My  throat  and  my  legs,"  said  he*  "When  I  don't  set 
for  a  head,  I  mostly  sets  for  a  throat  and  a  pair  of  legs. 
Now,  granted  you  was  a  painter,  and  was  to  work  at  my 
throat  for  a  week  together,  I  suppose  you'd  see  a  lot  of 
lumps  and  bumps  there,  that  would  never  be  there  at 
all,  if  you  looked  at  me,  complete,  instead  of  only  my 
throat.     Wouldn't  you?  " 

"Probably,"  said  I,  surveying  him. 

"Why,  it  stands  to  reason,"  said  the  Model,  "Work 
another  week  at  my  legs,  and  it'll  be  the  same  thing. 
You'll  make  'em  out  as  knotty  and  as  knobby,  at  last,  as  if 
they  was  the  trunks  of  two  old  trees.  Then,  take  and  ^tiak 
my  legs  and  throat  on  to  another  man's  \>(A5^  ^xA  ^csvs^^ 
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Illlike  a  regular  moti&tet*  And  that^s  the  way  the  pubKe 
gsts  their  regular  monsterSj  every  iirat  Moiiday  in  Maj, 
whan  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  opens." 

"  You  are  a  critiej"  said  Ij  with  an  air  of  deferencie^ 

**  Vm  in  lui  vmtsommtm  iU  hurnuiiv,  if  that's  it,"  rejoined 
th^  Model,  with  great  mdigwatiou,  '*  As  if  it  waru't  bad 
enough  for  a  bob  a-hour,  for  a  uian  to  ha  inixiug  himself 
up  with  that  there  jolly  old  funiiter  tliat  one  'ud  think  the 
public  kBow'd  the  wery  naila  iu  by  this  time— or  to  be  put- 
ting on  greasy  old  *ata  and  cloaks,  and  playing  tambourines 
iu  the  Bay  o*  Naples,  with  Wesuviiis  a  amokin'  according 
to  pattern  in  the  background,  and  the  winea  a  bearing 
wonderful  in  the  middle  distajice — or  to  be  nupoliteiy 
kidking  up  hiB  legs  among  a  lot  o^  gals,  witli  no  reason 
whatever  in  his  mind,  but  to  show  'em— as  if  this  wam't 
bad  enough,  Vm  to  go  and  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
tool" 

**  SuMly  no  1  *'  6^d  I. 

"Surely  yes/*  said  the  indignant  ModeU    "Buij  I'li 

GROW  OXK." 

The  gloomy  and  threatening  manner  in  which  he  mul 
tered  the  last  words,  can  never  be  effaoed  from  my  remeini 
bi^ance.     My  blood  ran  eold^ 

I  asked  of  myself,  what  was  it  that  this  desperate  Being 
WHS  I'eiiolved  to  grow.     My  breast  niade  no  response. 

I  ventured  to  implore  him  to  explain  bis  meaning*  With 
a  seoniful  laugh,  he  uttered  this  dark  prophecy; 

*n'LL  GROW  OKE.  AkD,  MABK  MY  WOHDfi,  IT  SHALL 
HALKT  YOLt!*^ 

We  parted  in  the  stonnj  after  1  had  forced  ha]f-a-oi*owu 
on  his  aeoeptance,  with  a  trembling  hand,  I  conclude  that 
sonxething  supernatural  happened  to  the  ateamboat,  as  it 
bore  his  reeking  figure  down  the  river;  but  it  never  got  into 
the  papers. 

Tvro  years  elapsed,  during  wVileh  I  followed  my  profi 
eion  without  any  vicissitudes j  never  holding  so  much  i\s 
motion,  of  course.  At  tlie  expiration  of  that  period, 
found  myself  making  my  way  home  to  the  Temple,  o] 
nighty  in  precisely  such  another  storm  of  thunder  and  lighl 
ning  as  that  by  which  I  had  been  overtaken  on  board  the 
steaniboat — except  that  this  storm,  bursting  over  the  town 
at  midnight,  waa  rendered  much  more  awful  by  the  dark 
ness  and  the  hour, 
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As  I  ttittied  into  my  ewirt,  I  really  thought  a  thunder- 
bolt  would  fall,  and  plough  the  pavement  up.  Every  brick 
aud  stone  in  the  place  seemed  to  have  an  echo  of  its  own 
for  the  thunder.  The  waterspouts  were  overcharged,  and 
the  rain  came  tearing  down  from  the  house-tops  as  if  they 
had  been  mountain-tops. 

Mrs.  Parkins,  my  laundress — wife  of  !^arklnd  this  portet, 
then  newly  dead  of  a  dropsy— had  particular  instructions 
to  place  a  bedroom  candle  and  a  match  undei'  the  staircase 
lamp  on  my  landing,  in  order  that  I  might  light  my  cahdlfe 
there,  whenever  I  came  home.  Mrs.  Parkins  invariably 
disregarding  all  instructions,  they  were  never  there.  thvLS 
it  happened  that  on  this  occasion  I  groped  my  way  ifito 
my  sitting-room  to  find  the  candle,  and  came  out  to  light  it. 

What  were  my  emotions  when,  underneath  the  staircase 
lamp,  shining  with  wet  as  if  he  had  never  been  dry  sinc6 
our  last  meeting,  stood  the  mysterious  Being  whom  I  had 
encountered  on  the  steam-boat  in  a  thunder-storm,  two 
years  before!  His  prediction  rushed  upon  my  mind,  and  I 
turned  faint. 

"I  said  I'd  do  it,"  he  observed,  in  a  hollow  voice,  "and 
I  have  done  it*     May  I  come  in?  " 

"Misguided  creature,  what  have  you  done?  "  I  returned. 

"Ml  let  you  know,"  was  his  reply,  "  if  yoii'U  let  me  in." 

Could  it  be  murder  that  he  had  done?  And  had  he  been 
80  successful  that  he  wanted  to  do  it  again,  at  my  expense? 

I  hesitated. 

"May  I  come  in?  "  said  he. 

I  inclined  my  head,  with  as  much  presence  of  mind  as  I 
could  command,  and  he  followed  me  into  my  chambers. 
There,  I  saw  that  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  tied  up, 
in  what  is  commonly  called  a  Belcher  handkerchief.  He 
slowly  removed  this  bandage,  and  exposed  to  view  a  long 
dark  beard,  curling  over  his  tipper  lip,  twisting  about  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  and  hanging  down  upon  his  breast. 

"What  is  this?^'  I  exclaimed  involuntarily,  **and  what 
We  you  become?  " 

"I  am  the  Ghost  of  Art! "  said  he. 

l^he  effect  of  these  words,  slowly  uttered  in  the  thunder- 
storm at  midniglit,  was  appalling  in  the  last  degree.  More 
dead  than  alive,  I  surveyed  him  in  silence. 

"The  Germaja  fcaste  cam^  up,"  said  TaLe^^^^iA^^A^-^  ts^^ 
oat  of  bread.    I  am  ready  for  the  taste  hont  ?^ 
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He  made  his  beard  a  little  jagged  with  his  hands,  folded 
his  arms,  and  said, 

"  Severity  r* 

I  shuddered.     It  was  so  severe. 

He  made  his  beard  flowing  on  his  breast,  and,  leaning 
both  hands  on  the  staff  of  a  carpet-broom  which  Mrs.  Par- 
kins had  left  among  my  books,  said : 

"Benevolence."  « 

I  stood  transfixed.  The  change  of  sentiment  was  en- 
tirely in  the  beard.  The  man  might  have  left  his  faqe 
alone,  or  had  no  face.     The  beard  did  everything. 

He  lay  down,  on  his  back,  on  my  table,  and  with  that 
action  of  his  head  threw  np  his  beard  at  the  chin. 

"  That's  death ! "  said  he. 

He  got  off  my  table  and,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  cocked 
his  beard  a  little  awry;  at  the  same  time  making  it  stick 
out  before  him. 

"Adoration,  or  a  vow  of  vengeance,"  he  observed. 

He  turned  his  profile  to  me,  making  his  upper  lip  very 
bulgy  with  the  upper  part  of  his  beard. 

"  Romantic  character,"  said  he. 

He  looked  sideways  out  of  his  beard,  as  if  it  were  an 
ivy-bush.  "Jealousy,"  said  he.  He  gave  it  an  ingenious 
twist  in  the  air,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  carousing. 
He  made  it  shaggy  with  his  fingers — and  it  was  Despair; 
lank — and  it  was  avarice :  tossed  it  all  kinds  of  ways — and 
it  was  rage.     The  beard  did  everything. 

"I  am  the  Ghost  of  Art,"  said  he.  "Two  bob  a-day 
now,  and  more  when  it's  longer  1  Hair's  the  true  expres- 
sion.    There  is  no  other.     I  said  I'd  grow  it,  and  I've 

GROWN  IT,  AND  IT  SHALL  HAUNT  YOU  1  " 

He  may  have  tumbled  down-stairs  in  the  dark,  but  he 
never  walked  down  or  ran  down.  I  looked  over  the  ban- 
isters, and  I  was  alone  with  the  thunder. 

Need  I  add  more  of  my  terrific  fate?  It  has  haunted 
me  ever  since.  It  glares  upon  me  from  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  (except  when  Maclise  subdues  it  to  his 
genius),  it  fills  my  soul  with  terror  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion, it  lures  young  artists  on  to  their  destruction.  Go 
where  I  will,  the  Ghost  of  Art,  eternally  working  the  pas- 
sions in  hair,  and  expressing  everything  by  beard,  pursues 
me.  The  prediction  is  accomplished|  and  the  victim  has 
no  rest 
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THE  DETECTIVE  POLICE. 

Wb  are  not  by  any  means  devout  believers  in  the  old 
Bow  Street  Police.  To  say  the  truth,  we  think  there  was 
a  vast  amount  of  humbug  about  those  worthies.  -Apart 
from  many  of  them  being  men  of  very  indifferent  character, 
and  far  too  much  in  the  habit  of  consorting  with  thieves 
and  the  like,  they  never  lost  a  public  occasion  of  jobbing 
and  trading  in  mystery  and  making  the  most  of  themselves. 
Continually  puffed  besides  by  incompetent  magistrates 
anxious  to  conceal  their  own  deficiencies,  and  hand-in-glove 
with  the  penny-a-liners  of  that  time,  they  became  a  sort  of 
superstition.  Although  as  a  Preventive  Police  they  were 
utterly  ineffective,  and  as  a  Detective  Police  were  very 
loose  and  uncertain  in  their  operations,  they  remain  with 
some  people  a  superstition  to  the  present  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Detective  Force  organised  since 
the  establishment  of  the  existing  Police,  is  so  well  chosen 
and  trained,  proceeds  so  systematically  and  quietly,  does 
its  business  in  such  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  is  always 
so  calmly  and  steadily  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  public, 
that  the  public  really  do  not  know  enough  of  it,  to  know  a 
tithe  of  its  usefulness.  Impressed  with  this  ccmviction, 
and  interested  in  the  men  themselves,  we  represented  to 
the  authorities  at  Scotland  Yard,  that  we  should  be  glad, 
if  there  were  no  official  objection,  to  have  some  talk  with 
the  Detectives.  A  most  obliging  and  ready  permission 
being  given,  a  certain  evening  was  appointed  with  a  certain 
Inspector  for  a  social  conference  between  ourselves  and  the 
Detectives,  at  The  Household  Words  Office  in  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  London.  In  consequence  of  which  appoint- 
ment the  party  "  came  off,''  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 
And  we  beg  to  repeat  that,  avoiding  such  topics  as  it  might 
for  obvious  reasons  be  injurious  to  the  public,  or  disagree- 
able to  respectable  individuals,  to  touch  upon  in  print,  our 
description  is  as  exact  as  we  can  make  it. 

The  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  imagine  the  Sano* 
turn  Sanctorum  of  Household  Words.     Anyfiiing  that  best 
suits  the  Teader'5  fanoj,  will  best  i^pie^eii\)>^X^-\£A.^S^c&^ 
oeut  chamber.     We  merely  stipulate  iox  a  itovrnfi.  ^JBXSw^  "o^ 
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the  middle^  with  some  glasses  and  cigars  arranged  upon 
it;  and  the  editorial  sofa  elegantly  hemmed  in  between 
that  stately  piece  of  furniture  and  the  wall. 

It  is  a  sultry  evening  at  dusk.  The  stones  of  Wellington 
Street  are  hot  and  gritty,  and  the  watermen  and  hackney- 
coachmen  at  the  Theatre  opposite,  are  much  flushed  and 
aggravated.  Carriages  are  constantly  setting  down  the 
people  who  have  come  to  Fairy-Land;  and  there  is  a 
mighty  shouting  and  bellowing  every  now  and  then,  deaf- 
ening us  for  the  moment,  through  the  open  windows. 

Just  at  dusk,  Inspectors  Wield  and  Stalker  are  an- 
nounced; but  we  do  not  undertake  to  warrant  the  orthog- 
raphy of  any  of  the  names  here  mentioned.  Inspector 
Wield  presents  Inspector  Stalker.  Inspector  Wield  is  a 
middle-aged  man  of  a  portly  presence,  with  a  large,  moist, 
knowing  eye,  a  husky  voice,  and  a  habit  of  emphasising  his 
conversation  by  the  aid  of  a  corpulent  forefinger,  which  is 
constantly  in  juxtaposition  with  his  eyes  or  nose.  Inspec- 
tor Stalker  is  a  shrewd,  hard-headed  Scotchman — ^in  ap- 
pearance not  at  all  unlike  a  very  acute,  thoroughly-trained 
schoolmaster,  from  the  Kormal  Establishment  at  Qlasgow. 
Inspector  Wield  one  might  have  known,  perhaps,  for  what 
he  is — Inspector  Stalker,  never. 

The  ceremonies  of  reception  over.  Inspectors  Wield  and 
Stalker  observe  that  they  have  brought  some  sergeants  with 
them.  The  sergeants  are  presented  —  five  in  number, 
Sergeant  Dornton,  Sergeant  Witchem,  Sergeant  Mith, 
Sergeant  Fendall,  and  Sergeant  Straw.  We  have  the 
whole  Detective  Force  from  Scotland  Yard,  with  one  ex- 
ception. They  sit  down  in  a  semi^circle  (the  two  Inspec- 
tors at  the  two  ends)  at  a  little  distance  from  the  round 
table,  facing  the  editorial  sofa.  Every  man  of  them,  in  a 
glance,  immediately  takes  an  inventory  of  the  furniture 
and  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  editorial  presence.  The 
Editor  feels  that  any  gentleman  in  company  could  take  bun 
up,  if  need  should  be,  without  the  smallest  hesitation, 
twenty  years  hence. 

The  wl^ole  party  are  in  plain  clothes.  Sergeant  Pomtom 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  ruddy  face  and  a  high  sun- 
bomt  forehead,  has  l£e  air  of  one  who  has  been  a  Sergeant 
in  the  ^jmy^^^he  might  have  sat  to  Wilkie  for  the  Soldier 
In  hbe  Baading  of  the  Will.  He  is  famous  for  steadily 
jnuwaifff  the  inducUve  prooe9»i  w4|  &(om  «xK^a!CL\)i^vsx«^^ 
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working  on  from  clue  to  clue  until  he  bags  his  man.  Ser- 
geant Witchem,  shorter  and  thicker^-set,  and  marked  with 
the  small-pox,  has  something  of  a  reserved  and  thoughtful 
air,  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  deep  arithmetical  calculations. 
He  is  renowned  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  swell  mob. 
Sergeant  Mith,  a  smooth-faced  man  with  a  fresh  bright 
complexion,  and  a  strange  air  of  simplicity,  is  a  dab  at 
housebreakers.  Sergeant  Fendall,  a  light-haired,  well 
spoken,  polite  person^  is  a  prodigious  hand  at  pursuing 
private  inquiries  of  a  delicate  nature.  Straw,  a  little  wiry 
Sergeant  of  meek  demeanour  and  strong  sense,  would  knock 
at  a  door  and  ask  a  series  of  questions  in  any  mild  char- 
acter you  choose  to  prescribe  to  him,  from  a  charity-boy 
upwards,  and  seem  as  innocent  as  an  infant.  They  are, 
one  and  all,  respectable-looking  men;  of  perfectly  good  de- 
portment and  unusual  intelligence;  with  nothuig  lounging 
or  slinking  in  their  manners;  with  an  air  of  keen  observa- 
tion  and  quick  perception  when  addressed;  and  generally 
presenting  in  their  &Lces,  traces  more  or  less  marked  of  ha- 
bitually leading  lives  of  strong  mental  excitement.  They 
have  all  good  eyes;  and  they  all  can,  and  they  all  do,  look 
full  at  whomsoever  they  speak  to. 

We  light  the  cigars,  and  hand  round  the  glasses  (which 
are  very  temperately  used  indeed),  and  the  conversation 
begmft  by  a  modest  amateur  reference  on  the  Editorial  part 
to  the  swell  mob.  Inspector  Wield  immediately  removes 
his  cigar  from  his  lips,  waves  his  right  hand,  and  says, 
'' Regarding  the  swell  mob,  sir,  I  can't  do  better  than  call 
upon  Sergeant  Witchem.  Because  the  reason  why?  I'll 
tell  you.  Sergeant  Witchem  id  better  acquainted  with  the 
swell  mob  than  any  officer  in  London.'' 

Our  heart  leaping  Up  when  we  beheld  this  rainbow  in  the 
sky,  we  turn  to  Sergeant  Witchem,  who  very  concisely, 
and  in  well-chosen  language,  goes  into  the  subject  forth* 
with.  Meantime^  the  whole  of  his  brother  officers  are 
closely  interested  in  attending  to  what  he  says,  and  observ- 
ing its  effect.  Presently  they  begin  to  strike  in,  one  or  two 
together,  when  an  opportunity  offers,  and  the  conversation 
becomes  general.  But  these  brother  officers  only  come  in 
to  the  aasistanoe  of  each  other — not  to  the  contradiction — 
and  a  more  amicable  brotherhood  there  could  not  be.  From 
the  swell  mob,  we  diverge  to  the  kindred  top\e^  oi  ^"iwS&s*- 
men,  fences,  publio-house  danoes,  axea-BneaV^^  ^<&^\^vel% 
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young  people  who  go  out  "gonophing,"  and  other 
"schools/*  It  is  observable  throughout  these  revelations, 
that  Inspector  Stalker,  the  Scotchman,  is  alwgiys  exact  and 
statistical,  and  that  when  any  question  of  figures  arises, 
everybody  as  by  one  consent  pauses,  and  looks  to  him. 

When  we  have  exhausted  the  various  schools  of  Art — 
duriiig  which  discussion  the  whole  body  have  remained 
profoundly  attentive,  except  when  some  unusual  noise  at 
the  Theatre  over  the  way  has  induced  some  gentleman  to 
glance  inquiringly  towards  the  window  in  that  direction, 
behind  his  next  neighbour's  back — we  burrow  for  informa- 
tion on  such  points  as  the  following.  Whether  there  really 
are  any  highway  robberies  in  London,  or  whether  some  cir- 
cumstances not  convenient  to  be  mentioned  by  the  aggrieved 
party,  usually  precede  the  robberies  complained  of,  under 
that  head,  which  quite  change  their  character?  Certainly 
the  latter,  almost  always.  Whether  in  the  case  of  rob- 
beries in  houses,  where  servants  are  necessarily  exposed  to 
doubt,  innocence  under  suspicion  ever  becomes  so  like  guilt 
in  appearance,  that  a  good  officer  need  be  cautious  how  he 
judges  it?  Undoubtedly.  Nothing  is  so  common  or  de- 
ceptive as  such  appearances  at  first.  Whether  in  a  place  of 
public  amusement,  a  thief  knows  an  officer,  and  an  officer 
knows  a  thief — supposing  them,  beforehand,  strangers  to 
each  other — because  each  recognises  in  the  other,  under  all 
disguise,  an  inattention  to  what  is  going  on,  and  a  purpose 
that  is  not  the  purpose  of  being  entertained?  Yes. 
That's  the  way  exactly.  Whether  it  is  reasonable  or  ridic- 
ulous to  trust  to  the  alleged  experiences  of  thieves  as  nar- 
rated by  themselves,  in  prisons,  or  penitentiaries,  or  any- 
where? In  general,  nothing  more  absurd.  Lying  is  their 
habit  and  their  trade;  and  they  would  rather  lie — even  if 
they  hadn't  an  interest  in  it,  and  didn't  want  to  make 
themselves  agreeable — than  tell  the  truth. 

i&rom  these  topics,  we  glide  into  a  review  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  horrible  of  the  great  crimes  that  have  been 
committed  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The 
men  engaged  in  the  discovery  of  almost  all  of  them,  and 
in  the  pursuit  or  apprehension  of  the  murderers,  are  here, 
down  to  the  very  last  instance.  One  of  our  guests  gave 
chase  to  and  boarded  the  emigrant  ship,  in  which  the  mur- 
deress  last  hanged  in  London  was  supposed  to  have  em- 
barked.      We  learn  from  him  that  Toia  ©traii^^^a  TV!^\>«si* 
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nounced  to  the  passengers,  who  may  have  no  idea  of  it  to 
this  hour.  That  he  went  below,  with  the  captain,  lamp  in 
hand — it  being  dark,  and  the  whole  steerage  abed  and  sea- 
sick— and  engaged  the  Mrs.  Manning  who  tvas  on  board,  in 
a  conversation  about  her  luggage,  until  she  was,  with  no 
small  pains,  induced  to  raise  her  head,  and  turn  her  face  to- 
wards the  light.  Satisfied  that  she  was  not  the  object  of  his 
search,  he  quietly  re-embarked  in  the  Government  steamer 
alongside,  and  steamed  home  again  with  the  intelligence. 
When  we  have  exhausted  these  subjects,  too,  which  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  time  in  the  discussion,  two  or  three 
leave  their  chairs,  whisper  Sergeant  Witchem,  and  resume 
their  seats.  Sergeant  Witchem  leaning  forward  a  little, 
and  placing  a  hand  on  each  of  his  legs,  then  modestly 
speaks  as  follows : 

"  My  brother-officers  wish  me  to  relate  a  little  account  of 
my  taking  Tally-ho  Thompson.  A  man  oughtn't  to  tell 
what  he  has  done  himself;  but  still,  as  nobody  was  with 
me,  and,  consequently,  as  nobody  but  myself  can  tell  it, 
I'll  do  it  in  the  best  way  I  can,  if  it  should  meet  your  ap- 
proval." 

We  assure  Sergeant  Witchem  that  he  will  oblige  us  very 
much,  and  we  all  compose  ourselves  to  listen  with  great  in- 
terest and  attention. 

"Tally-ho  Thompson,"  says  Sergeant  Witchem,  after 
merely  wetting  his  lips  with  his  brandy-and- water,  "  Tally- 
ho  Thompson  was  a  famous  horse-stealer,  couper,  and 
nagsman.  Thompson,  in  conjunction  with  a  pal  that  occa- 
sionally worked  with  him,  gammoned  a  countryman  out  of 
a  good  round  sum  of  money,  under  pretence  of  getting  him 
a  situation — the  regular  old  dodge — and  was  afterwards  in 
the  *Hue  and  Cry'  for  a  horse — a  horse  that  he  stole, 
down  in  Hertfordshire.  I  had  to  look  after  Thompson, 
and  I  applied  myself,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
discovering  where  he  was.  Now,  Thompson's  wife  lived, 
along  with  a  little  daughter,  at  Chelsea.  Knowing  that 
Thompson  was  somewhere  in  the  country,  I  watched  the 
house — especially  at  post- time  in  the  morning — thinking 
Thompson  was  pretty  likely  to  write  to  her.  Sure  enough, 
one  morning  the  postman  comes  up,  and  delivers  a  letter  at 
Mrs.  Thompson's  door.  Little  girl  opens  the  door,  and 
takes  it  in.  We're  not  always  sure  of  postiiveii,  \\iOM^  *Ow$i 
people  at  the  post-oMces  are  always  very  obligvn^.     K  ^o-siv 
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msm  may  help  ua,  or  h$  may  not,— just  as  it  l^^ppens, 
However,  I  go  across  the  road,  and  X  aay  to  the  postman, 
after  he  has  left  the  letter,  *  Good  morning !  how  are  you?  ' 
*  How  are  you  ? '  says  he.  *  You  We  just  delivered  a  letter 
for  Mrs.  Thompson/  *  Yes,  I  have.'  *  You  didn't  happen 
to  remark  what  the  postmark  was,  perhaps? '  *  J^o,'  says 
he,  *I  didn't.'  'Come,'  says  I,  'I'll  be  plain  with  you. 
I'm  in  a  small  way  of  business,  and  I  have  given  Thorop* 
son  credit,  and  I  can't  afford  to  lose  what  he  owes  me.  I 
know  he's  got  money,  and  I  know  he's  in  the  country,  and 
if  you  could  tell  me  what  the  post^mark  was,  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  you'd  do  a  service  to  a 
tradesman  in  a  small  way  of  business  that  can't  affoTd  a 
loss.'  *  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  do  assure  you  that  I  did  not  ob- 
serve what  the  post-mark  was;  all  I  know  is,  that  there 
was  money  in  the  letter — I  should  say  a  sovereign.'  This 
was  enough  for  me,  because  of  course  I  knew  that  Thomp- 
son having  sent  his  wife  money,  it  was  probable  she'd  write 
to  Thompson,  by  return  of  post,  to  acknowledge  the  re-^ 
ceipt.  So  I  said,  '  Thankee '  to  the  postman,  and  I  kept 
on  the  watch.  In  the  afternoon  I  saw  the  little  girl  come 
out.  Of  course  I  followed  her,  She  went  into  a  stationer's 
shop,  and  I  needn't  say  to  you  that  I  looked  in  at  the  win-r 
dow.  She  bought  some  writing-paper  and  envelopes,  and 
a  pen.  I  think  to  myself,  *  That'll  do ! ' — watch  her  home 
again — 'and  don't  go  away,  you  may  be  sure,  knowing  that 
Mrs.  Thompson  was  writing  her  letter  to  Tally-ho,  and 
that  the  letter  would  be  posted  presently.  In  about  an 
houy  or  so,  out  came  the  little  girl  again,  with  the  letter  in 
her  hand.  I  went  up,  and  said  something  to  thQ  child, 
whatever  it  might  have  been;  but  I  couldn't  see  the  direcn 
tion  of  the  letter,  because  she  held  it  with  the  seal  up-* 
wards.  However,  I  observed  that  on  the  back  of  the  let^ 
ter  there  was  what  we  call  a  kiss — a  drop  of  wax  by  th^ 
side  of  the  seal — and  again,  you  understand,  that  was 
enough  for  me.  I  saw  her  post  the  letter,  waited  till  sb© 
was  gone,  then  went  into  tne  shop,  and  asked  to  see  th^ 
Master.  When  be  came  out,  I  told  him,  *  Now,  I'm  aa 
Officer  in  the  Detective  Force;  there's  a  letter  with  a  kiss 
been  posted  here  just  now,  for  a  man  that  I'm  in  search  of; 
and  what  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  is,  that  you  will  let  me  look 
at  the  direction  of  that  letter.'  He  was  very  civil-^r-took  9^ 
Jot  of  letters  {roxa  the  box  iu  the  wmio^ — ^«XxgcjL '«i5^  qut 
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(m  the  counter  with  the  faces  downwards — and  there  among 
'm  was  the  identical  letter  with  the  kiss.    It  was  directed, 

My.  Thomas  Pigeon,  Post  Office,  B ,  to  be  left  till 

called  for.    Pown  I  went  to  B (a  hundred  and  twenty 

miles  or  so)  that  night.  Early  next  morning  I  went  to  the 
Post  Office;  saw  the  gentlemcm  in  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment; told  him  who  I  was;  and  that  my  object  was  to  see, 
and  track,  th^  party  that  should  come  for  the  letter  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Pigeon.  He  was  very  polite,  and  said,  *  Ypu 
shall  have  every  assistance  we  can  give  you;  you  can  wait 
inside  the  office;  and  we'll  take  care  to  let  you  know  wh^n 
anybody  comes  for  the  letter.'  Well,  I  waited  there  three 
days,  and  began  to  think  that  nobody  ever  wovld  come. 
At  last  the  clerk  whispered  to  me,  'Here!  Detective! 
Somebody's  come  for  the  letter! '  *  Keep  him  a  minute,' 
said  If  and  I  ran  round  to  the  outside  of  the  office.  There 
I  saw  a  young  chap  with  the  appearance  of  an  Ostler,  hold*- 
ing  a  horse  by  the  bridle — stretching  the  bridle  across  the 
pavement,  while  he  waited  at  the  Post  Office  Window  for 
the  letter.  I  began  to  pat  the  horse,  and  that;  and  I  said 
to  the  boy,  *  Why,  this  is  Mr.  Jones's  Mare ! '  *  No.  It 
an't.'  *  No?  '  said  I,  '  She's  very  like  Mr,  Jones's  Mare ! ' 
'  She  an't  Mr,  Jones's  Mare,  anyhow,'  says  he.  '  It's  Mr. 
So  and  So's,  of  the  Warwick  Arms.'  And  up  he  jumped, 
and  off  he  went — letter  and  all,  I  got  a  cab,  followed  on 
the  box,  and  was  so  quick  after  him  that  I  came  into  the 
stable-yard  of  the  Warwick  Arms,  by  one  gate,  just  as  he 
came  in  by  another.  J  went  into  the  bar,  where  there  was 
a  young  woman  serving,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and- water.  He  came  in  directly,  and  handed  her  the  let- 
ter. She  casually  looked  at  it,  without  saying  anything, 
and  stuck  it  up  behind  the  glass  over  the  chironey-piece, 
What  was  to  be  done  next? 

"  I  turned  it  over  in  my  mind  while  I  drank  my  brandy- 
and- water  (looking  pretty  sharp  at  the  letter  the  while)  but 
I  couldn't  see  my  way  out  of  it  at  all.  I  tried  to  get  lodg* 
ings  in  the  house,  but  there  had  been  a  horse-fair,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  it  was  full.  I  was  obliged  to  put 
up  somewhere  else,  but  I  came  backwards  and  forwards  to 
the  bar  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  there  was  the  letter  al- 
ways behind  the  glass.  At  last  I  thought  I'd  write  a  let- 
ter to  Mr,  Pigeon  myself,  and  see  what  t\va.t  ^<a^o^J^.  ^'^^ 
So  I  wrote  one,  and  posted  it,  but  X  pv\x^o^^\3  ^^^^'eai^^ 
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it,  Mr.  John  Pigeon,  instead  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pigeon,  to  see 
what  that  would  do.  In  the  morning  (a  very  wet  morning 
it  was)  I  watched  the  postman  down  the  street,  and  cut 
into  the  bar,  just  before  he  reached  the  Warwick  Arms. 
In  he  came  presently  with  my  letter.  *  Is  there  a  Mr.  John 
Pigeon  staying  here? '  *  No ! — stop  a  bit  though,*  says  the 
barmaid;  and  she  took  down  the  letter  behind  the  glass. 
'No,*  says  she,  'it's  Thomas,  and  he  is  not  staying  here. 
Would  you  do  me  a  favour,  and  post  this  for  me,  as  it  is  so 
wet? '  The  postman  said  Yes;  she  folded  it  in  another 
envelope,  directed  it,  and  gave  it  him.  He  put  it  in  his 
hat,  and  away  he  went. 

"  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  direction  of  that 
letter.     It  was  addressed  Mr.  Thomas  Pigeon,  Post  Office, 

R ,  Northamptonshire,  to  be  left  till  called  for.     Off 

I  started  directly  for  R ;  I  said  the  same  at  the  Post 

Office  there,  as  I  had  said  at  B ;  and  again  I  waited 

three  days  before  anybody  came.  At  last  another  chap  on 
horseback  came.     '  Any  letters  for  Mr.  Thomas  Pigeon? ' 

'  Where  do  you  come  from?  '     '  New  Inn,  near  R .* 

He  got  the  letter,  and  away  he  went  at  a  canter. 

"  I  made  my  inquiries  about  the  New  Inn,  near  R , 

and  hearing  it  was  a  solitary  sort  of  house,  a  little  in  the 
horse  line,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  station,  I 
thought  I'd  go  and  have  a  look  at  it.  I  found  it  what  it 
had  been  described,  and  sauntered  in,  to  look  about  me. 
The  landlady  was  in  the  bar,  and  I  was  trying  to  get  into 
conversation  with  her;  asked  her  how  business  was,  and 
spoke  about  the  wet  weather,  and  so  on;  when  I  saw, 
through  an  open  door,  three  men  sitting  by  the  fire  in  a 
sort  of  parlour,  or  kitchen;  and  one  of  those  men,  according 
to  the  description  I  had  of  him,  was  Tally-ho  Thompson ! 

"I  went  and  sat  down  among  'em,  and  tried  to  make 
things  agreeable;  but  they  were  very  shy — wouldn't  talk 
at  all — looked  at  me,  and  at  one  another,  in  a  way  quite 
the  reverse  of  sociable.  I  reckoned  'em  up,  and  finding 
that  they  were  all  three  bigger  men  than  me,  and  consid- 
ering that  their  looks  were  ugly — that  it  was  a  lonely  place 
— railroad  station  two  miles  off — and  night  coming  on — 
thought  I  couldn't  do  better  than  have  a  drop  of  brandy- 
and- water  to  keep  my  courage  up.  So  I  called  for  my 
biTimly -and -water;  and  as  I  was  sitting  drinking  it  by  the 
^re,  Thompson  got  up  and  went  out. 
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"Now  the  difficulty  of  it  was,  that  I  wasn't  sure  it  was 
Thompson,  because  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  him  before; 
and  what  I  had  wanted  was  to  be  quite  certain  of  him. 
However,  there  was  nothing  for  it  now,  but  to  follow,  and 
put  a  bold  face  upon  it.  I  found  him  talking,  outside  in 
the  yard,  with  the  landlady.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that 
he  was  wanted  by  a  Northampton  officer  for  something  else, 
and  that,  knowing  that  officer  to  be  pock-marked  (as  I  am 
myself),  he  mistook  me  for  him.  As  I  have  observed,  I 
found  him  talking  to  the  landlady,  outside.  I  put  my 
hand  upon  his  sheulder — this  way — and  said,  *  Tally-ho 
Thompson,  it's  no  use.  I  know  you.  I'm  an  officer  from 
London,  and  I  take  you  into  custody  for  felony ! '  *  That 
be  d — d ! '  says  Tally-ho  Thompson. 

"  We  went  back  into  the  house,  and  the  two  friends  be- 
gan to  cut  up  rough,  and  their  looks  didn't  please  me  at 
all,  I  assure  you.  *  Let  the  man  go.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  him? '  *  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do  with 
him.  I'm  going  to  take  him  to  London  to-night,  as  sure 
as  I'm  alive.  I'm  not  alone  here,  whatever  you  may  think. 
You  mind  your  own  business,  and  keep  yourselves  to  your- 
selves. It'll  be  better  for  you,  for  I  know  you  both  very 
well.'  7'd  never  seen  or  heard  of  'em  in  all  my  life,  but 
my  bouncing  cowed  'em  a  bit,  and  they  kept  off,  while 
Thompson  was  making  ready  to  go.  I  thought  to  myself, 
however,  that  they  might  be  coming  after  me  on  the  dark 
road,  to  rescue  Thompson;  so  I  said  to  the  landlady, 
*  What  men  have  you  got  in  the  house.  Missis? '  *  We 
haven't  got  no  men  here,'  she  says,  sulkily.  *  You  have 
got  an  ostler,  I  suppose? '  *  Yes,  we've  got  an  ostler.' 
*Let  me  see  him.'  Presently  he  came,  and  a  shaggy- 
headed  young  fellow  he  was.  *  Now  attend  to  me,  young 
man,'  says  I;  *  I'm  a  Detective  Officer  from  London.  This 
man's  name  is  Thompson.  I  have  taken  him  into  custody 
for  felony.  I  am  going  to  take  him  to  the  railroad  station. 
I  call  upon  you  in  the  Queen's  name  to  assist  me;  and 
mind  you,  my  friend,  you'll  get  yourself  into  more  trouble 
than  you  know  of,  if  you  don't ! '  You  never  saw  a  person 
open  his  eyes  so  wide.  *  Now,  Thompson,  come  along ! ' 
says  I.  But  when  I  took  out  the  handcuffs,  Thompson 
cries,  *No!  None  of  that!  I  won't  stand  them!  I'll  go 
along  with  you  quiet,  but  I  won't  bear  "noiie  oi  >Jfta.\A"* 
^Tally-ho  Thompson/  I  said,  *  I'm  willmg  ^  Xi^'Saa.'^^  «a»  ^ 
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man  to  you,  if  you  are  willing  to  beliave  as  a  man  to  me. 
Give  me  your  word  that  you'll  come  peaceably  along,  and 
I  don't  want  to  handcuff  you.'     '  I  will,'  says  Thompson, 

*  but  I'll  have  a  glass  of  brandy  first.'  *I  don't  care  if 
I've  another,'  said  I.  *  We'll  have  two  more.  Missis,'  said 
the  friends,  *and  con-found  you,  Constable,  you'll  give 
your  man  a  drop,  won't  you?  '  I  was  agreeable  to  that,  so 
we  had  it  all  round,  and  then  my  man  and  I  took  Tally*ho 
Thompson  safe  to  the  railroad,  and  I  carried  him  to  Lon* 
don  that  night.  He  was  afterwards  acquitted,  on  account 
of  a  defect  in  the  evidence;  and  I  understand  he  always 
praises  me  up  to  the  skies,  and  says  I'm  one  of  the  best  of 
men." 

This  story  coming  to  a  termination  amidst  general  ap- 
plause, Inspector  Wield,  after  a  little  grave  smoking,  fixes 
his  eye  on  his  host,  and  thus  delivers  himself : 

"  It  wasn't  a  bad  plant  that  of  mine,  on  Fikey,  the  man 
accused  of  forging  the  Sou'  Western  Railway  debentures 
— it  was  only  t'other  day — because  the  reason  why?  I'll 
tell  you. 

"  I  had  information  that  Fikey  and  his  brother  kept  ft 
factory  over  yonder  there," — indicating  any  region  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river — "  where  he  bought  second-hand 
carriages;  so  after  I'd  tried  in  vain  to  get  hold  of  him  by 
other  means,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  in  an  assumed  name,  say* 
ing  that  I'd  got  a  horse  and  shay  to  dispose  of,  and  would 
drive  down  next  day  that  he  might  view  the  lot,  and  make 
an  offer — very  reasonable  it  was,  I  said — a  reg'lar  bargain. 
Straw  and  me  then  went  off  to  a  friend  of  mine  that's  in 
the  livery  and  job  business,  and  hired  a  turn-out  for  the 
day,  a  precious  smart  turn-out  it  was — quite  a  slap-up 
thing  I  Down  we  drove,  accordingly,  with  a  friend  T who's 
not  in  the  Force  himself);  and  leaving  my  friend  in  the 
shay  near  a  public-house,  to  take  care  of  the  horse,  we 
went  to  the  factory,  which  was  some  little  way  off.  In  the 
factory,  there  was  a  number  of  strong  fellows  at  work,  and 
after  reckoning  'em  up,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  it  wouldn't 
do  to  try  it  on  there.  They  were  too  many  for  us.  We 
must  get  our  man  out  of  doors.     *  Mr.  Fikey  at  home? ' 

*  No,  he  ain't.'  *  Expected  home  soon? '  '  Why,  no,  not 
soon.'  *  Ah!  Is  his  brother  here? '  *  i'm  his  brother.' 
'Ohl  well,  this  is  an  ill-con wenlence,  this  is.    I  wrote  him 

a  letter  jreaterdayf  saying  I'd  got  a'^^AiXft  Vjanv-craX,  \o  ^mt 
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pose  of,  and  I've  took  the  trouble  to  bring  the  turn-out 
down  a-purpose,  and  now  he  ain't  in  the  way.'  *No,  he 
ain't  in  the  way.  You  couldn't  make  it  convenient  to  call 
again,  could  you?  '  '  Why,  no,  I  couldn't.  I  want  to  sell; 
that's  the  fact;  and  I  can't  put  it  off.  Could  you  find  him 
anywheres?  '  At  first  he  said  No,  he  couldn't,  and  then  he 
wasn't  sure  about  it,  and  then  he'd  go  and  try.  So  at  last 
he  went  up-stairs,  where  there  was  a  sort  of  loft,  and  pres- 
ently down  comes  my  man  himself  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

"  '  Well,'  he  says,  *  this  seems  to  be  rayther  a  pressing 
matter  of  yours.'  *Yes,'  I  says,  *  it  is  rayther  a  pressing 
matter,  and  you'll  find  it  a  bargain — dirt  cheap.'  *  I  ain't 
in  partickler  want  of  a  bargain  just  now,'  he  says,  'but 
where  is  it?  '  *  Why,'  I  says,  *  the  turn-out's  just  outside. 
Come  and  look  at  it.'  He  hasn't  any  suspicions,  and  away 
we  go.  And  the  first  thing  that  happens  is,  that  the  horse 
runs  away  with  my  friend  (who  knows  no  more  of  driving 
than  a  child)  when  he  takes  a  little  trot  along  the  road 
to  show  his  paces.  You  never  saw  such  a  game  in  youx 
life! 

"  When  the  bolt  is  over,  and  the  turn-out  has  come  to  a 
standstill  again,  Fikey  walks  round  and  round  it  as  grave 
as  a  judge— ;-me  too.  *  There,  sir!'  I  says.  *  There's  a 
neat  tiling  I '  *  It  ain't  a  bad  style  of  thing,'  he  says.  *  I 
believe  you,'  says  I.  *  And  there's  a  horse! ' — for  I  saw 
j  him  looking  at  it.  *  Rising  eight ! '  I  says,  rubbing  his 
i  fore-legs.  (Bless  you,  there  ain't  a  man  in  the  world 
knows  less  of  horses  than  I  do,  but  I'd  heard  my  friend  at 
the  Livery  Stables  say  he  was  eight  year  old,  so  I  says,  as 
knowing  as  possible,  *  Rising  Eight. ' )  *  Rising  eight,  is 
he? '  says  he,  *  Rising  eight,'  says  I.  *  Well,'  he  says, 
'what  do  you  want  for  it?  '  *  Why,  the  first  and  last  figure 
for  the  whole  concern  is  five-and- twenty  pound! '  *  That's  ' 
very  cheap ! '  he  says,  looking  at  me.  '  Ain't  it?  '  I  says. 
'  I  told  you  it  was  a  bargain !  Now,  without  any  higgling 
and  haggling  about  it,  what  I  want  is  to  sell,  and  that's 
my  price.  Further,  I'll  make  it  easy  to  you,  and  take  half 
the  money  down,  and  you  can  do  a  bit  of  stiff  *  for  the  bal- 
ance.' *  Well,'  he  says  again,  ^  that's  very  cheap.'  *  I  be- 
lieve you,'  says  I;  *get  in  and  try  it,  and  you'll  buy  it. 
Come  I  take  atrial!' 
"Ecod,  he  gets  in,  and  we  get  in,  and  ^^  dx\N^  ^ow^^Oa^ 
*Give  a  bill 
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road,  to  show  him  to  one  of  the  railway  clerks  that  was 
hid  in  the  public-house  window  to  identify  him.  But  the 
clerk  was  bothered,  and  didnH  know  whether  it  was  him, 
or  wasn't — because  the  reason  why?  I'll  tell  you, — on  ac- 
count of  his  having  shaved  his  whiskers.  *  It's  a  clever  lit- 
tle horse,'  he  says,  *and  trots  well;  and  the  shay  rona 
light.'  *Not  a  doubt  about  it,'  I  says.  *  And  now,  Mr. 
Fikey,  I  may  as  well  make  it  all  right,  without  wasting 
any  more  of  your  time.  The  fact  is,  I'm  Inspector  Wield, 
and  you're  my  prisoner.'  *  You  don't  mean  that?  '  he  says.- 
*I  do,  indeed.'  *Then  bum  my  body,'  says  Fikey,  *if 
this  ain't  too  bad ! ' 

"  Perhaps  you  never  saw  a  man  so  knocked  over  with 
surprise.     *  I  hope  you'll  let  me  have  my  coat?  '  he  says. 

*  By  all  means.'     *  Well,  then,  let's  drive  to  the  factory.' 

*  Why,  not  exactly  that,  I  think,'  said  I;  'I've  been  there, 
once  before,  to-day.  Suppose  we  send  for  it.'  He  saw  it 
was  no  go,  so  he  sent  for  it,  and  put  it  on,  and  we  dro^e 
him  up  to  London,  comfortable." 

This  reminiscence  is  in  tlie  height  of  its  success,  when  a 
general  proposal  is  made  to  the  fresh-complexioned, 
smooth-faced  oflBcer,  with  the  strange  air  of  simplicity,  to 
tell  the  "Butcher's  Story." 

The  fresh-complexioned,  smooth-faced  officer,  with  the 
strange  air  of  simplicity,  began  with  a  rustic  smile,  and  in 
a  soft,  wheedling  tone  of  voice,  to  relate  the  Butcher's 
Story,  thus: 

"  It's  just  about  six  years  ago,  now,  since  information 
was  given  at  Scotland  Yard  of  there  being  extensive  rob- 
beries of  lawns  aad  silks  going  on,  at  some  wholesale 
houses  in  the  City.  Directions  were  given  for  the  business 
being  looked  into;  and  Straw,  and  Fendall,  and  me,  we 
were  all  in  it." 

"When  you  received  your  instructions,"  said  we,  "you 
went  away,  and  held  a  sort  of  Cabinet  Council  together? '' 

The  smooth-faced  officer  coaxingly  replied,  "Ye-es. 
Just  so.  We  turned  it  over  among  ourselves  a  good  deal 
It  appeared,  when  we  went  into  it,  that  the  goods  were 
sold  by  the  receivers  extraordinarily  cheap — much  cheaper 
than  they  could  have  been  if  they  had  been  honestly  come 
by.  The  receivers  were  in  the  trade,  and  kept  capital 
shops — establishments  of  the  first  respectability— one  of 
'em  at  the  Weat  End,  .one  dowu  m  N^^atoiaa\«t,    Kl\«t  ^ 


'Are  you  from  the  country,  young  man?'     'Yes,'  I  says,  'I  am.'  " 
— Reprinted  Pieces,  "  The  Detective  Police,"  p.  51. 
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lot  of  watching  and  inquiry,  and  this  and  that  among  our- 
selves, we  found  that  the  job  was  managed,  and  the  pur- 
chases of  the  stolen  goods  made,  at  a  little  public-house 
near  Smithfield,  down  by  Saint  Bartholomew's;  where  the 
Warehouse  Porters,  who  were  the  thieves,  took  'em  for  that 
purpose,  don't  you  see?  and  made  appointments  to  meet 
the  people  that  went  between  themselves  and  the  receivers. 
This  public-house  was  principally  used  by  journeymen 
butchers  from  the  country,  out  of  place,  and  in  want  of 
situations;  so,  what  did  we  do,  but — ha,  ha,  ha! — we 
agreed  that  I  should  be  dressed  up  like  a  butcher  myself, 
and  go  and  live  there !  " 

Never,  surely,  was  a  faculty  of  observation  better  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  purpose,  than  that  which  picked  out  this 
officer  for  the  part.  Nothing  in  all  creation  could  have 
suited  him  better.  Even  while  he  spoke,  he  became  a 
greasy,  sleepy,  shy,  good-natured,  chuckle-headed,  unsus- 
picious, and  confiding  young  butcher.  His  very  hair  seemed 
to  have  suet  in  it,  as  he  made  it  smooth  upon  his  head,  and 
his  fresh  complexion  to  be  lubricated  by  large  quantities  of 
animal  food. 

"So  I — ^ha,  ha,  ha!"  (always  with  the  confiding 

snigger  of  the  foolish  young  butcher)  "  so  I  dressed  myself 
in  the  regular  way,  made  up  a  little  bundle  of  clothes,  and 
went  to  the  public-house,  and  asked  if  I  could  have  a 
lodging  there?  They  says,  *  yes,  you  can  have  a  lodging 
here,'  and  I  got  a  bedroom,  and  settled  myself  down  in  the 
tap.  There  was  a  number  of  people  about  the  place,  and 
coming  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  house;  and  first  one 
says,  and  then  another  says,  *Are  you  from  the  country, 
young  man?'  *Yes,'  I  says,  *I  am.  I'm  come  out  of 
Northamptonshire,  and  I'm  quite  lonely  here,  for  I  don't 
know  London  at  all,  and  it's  such  a  mighty  big  town.' 
*  It  is  a  big  town,'  they  says.  *  Oh,  it's  a  very  big  town ! ' 
I  says.  *  Really  and  truly  I  never  was  in  such  a  town. 
It  quite  confuses  of  me ! ' — and  all  that,  you  know. 

"  When  some  of  the  Journeymen  Butchers  that  used  the 
house  found  that  I  wanted  a  place,  they  says,  *  Oh,  we'll  get 
you  a  place!'  and  they  actually  took  me  to  a  sight  of 
places,  in  Newgate  Market,  Newport  Market,  Clare,  Car- 
naby — ^I  don't  know  where  all.  But  the  wages  was — ha, 
ha,  ha ! — was  not  sufficient,  and  I  never  could  swit  "vsi^^^M^ 
dan^tjrou  see?   Some  of  the  queer  fxequent^ia  oi  ^^  Vowa.^ 
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were  a  little  suspWous  of  me  at  first,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
be  very  cautious  indeed,  how  I  communicated  with  Straw 
or  Fendall.  Sometimes,  when  I  went  out,  pretending  to 
stop  and  look  into  the  shop  windows,  and  just  casting  tny 
eye  round,  I  used  to  see  some  of  'em  following  me;  but, 
being  perhaps  better  accustomed  than  they  thought  for,  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  I  used  to  lead  'em  on  as  far  as  I  thought 
necessary  or  convenient — sometimes  a  long  way — and  then 
turn  sharp  round,  and  meet  'em,  and  say,  *  Oh,  dear,  how 
glad  I  am  to  comfe  upon  you  so  fortunate !  This  London's 
such  a  place,  t'm  blowed  if  I  ain't  lost  again !  ^  And  then 
we'd  go  back  all  together,  to  the  public-house,  and — ha, 
ha,  ha!  and  smoke  our  pipes,  don't  you  see? 

"  They  were  very  attentive  to  me,  I  am  sure.  It  was  a 
common  thing,  while  I  was  living  there,  for  some  of  'em 
to  take  me  out,  and  show  me  London.  They  showed  me 
the  Prisons — showed  me  Newgate — and  when  they  showed 
me  Newgate,  I  stops  at  the  place  where  the  Porters  pitch 
their  loads,  and  says,  '  Oh  dear,  is  this  where  they  hang 
the  men?  Oh  Lor ! '  *  That! '  they  says,  *  what  a  simple 
cove  he  is!  That  ain't  it!'  And  then,  they  pointed  out 
which  was  it,  and  I  says  *  Lor ! '  and  they  says,  *  Now 
you'll  know  it  agen,  won't  you?  '  And  I  said  I  thought  I 
should  if  I  tried  hard — and  I  assure  you  I  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  for  the  City  Police  when  we  were  out  in  this  way, 
for  if  any  of  'em  had  happened  to  know  me,  and  had  spoke 
to  me,  it  would  have  been  all  up  in  a  minute.  However, 
by  good  luck  such  a  thing  never  l^ppened,  and  all  went  on 
quiet :  though  the  difficulties  I  had  in  communicating  with 
my  brother  officers  were  quite  extraordinary. 

"  The  stolfen  goods  that  were  brought  to  the  public-house 
by  the  Warehouse  Porters,  were  always  disposed  of  in  a 
back  parlour.  Fcft  a  long  time,  I  never  could  get  into  this 
parlour,  or  see  What  was  done  there.  As  I  sat  smoking 
my  pipe,  like  an  innocent  young  chap,  by  the  tap-room 
fire,  I  hea'rd  some  of  the  parties  to  the  robbery,  as  they 
came  in  and  out,  say  softly  to  the  landlord,  '  Who's  that? 
What  does  he  do  here? '  *  Bless  your  soul,'  say^  the  land- 
lord, *  he's  only  a  ^ — ha,  ha,  ha!— '  he's  only  a  green  young 
fellow  from  the  country,  as  is  looking  for  a  butcher*  s 
sitiwatiou.  Don't  mind  him!^  Bo,  in  course  of  time, 
they  pmre  so  contdnced  of  my  being  green,  and  got  to  be  so 
atcastom&d  to  me,  that  1  was  as  fece^  (it  t\x^  ^^x\c^\A'%a  tto^ 
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of  ^ero,  and  I  have  seen  as  much  as  Seventy  Pounds  worth 
of  fine  lawn  sold  there,  in  one  night,  that  was  stolen  from 
a  warehouse  in  Friday  Street.  After  the  sale  the  buyers 
always  stood  treats-hot  supper,  or  dinner,  or  what  not — 
and  they'd  say  on  those  occasions,  *Come  on,  Butcher! 
Put  your  best  leg  foremost,  young  'un,  and  walk  into  it! ' 
Whieb  I  used  to  do— and  hear,  at  table,  all  manner  of  par- 
tioulars  that  it  was  very  important  for  us  Detectives  to 
know. 

**  This  went  on  for  ten  weeks.  I  lived  in  the  public- 
house  all  the  time,  and  never  was  out  of  the  Butcher's 
dress-^except  in  bed.  At  last,  when  I  had  followed  seven 
pf  the  thieves,  and  set  'em  to  rights — that's  an  expression 
of  Qura,  don't  you  see,  by  which  I  mean  to  say  that  I 
traced  'em,  and  found  out  where  the  robberies  ^ere  done, 
and  all  about  'em — Straw,  and  Fendall,  and  I,  gave  one 
another  the  office,  and  at  a  time  agreed  upon,  a  descent  was 
made  upon  the  public-house,  and  the  apprehensions  effected. 
One  of  the  first  things  the  officers  did,  was  to  collar  me — 
for  the  parties  to  the  robbery  weren't  to  suppose  yet  that  I 
was  anything  but  a  Butcher — on  which  the  landlord  cries 
out,  'DonH  take  A-iw,'  he  says,  *  whatever  you  do!  He's 
only  a  poor  young  chap  from  the  country,  a^d  butter 
wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth ! '  However,  they — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
— they  took  me,  and  pretended  to  search  my  bedroom, 
where  nothing  was  found  but  an  old  fiddle  belonging  to  the 
landlord,  that  had  got  there  somehow  or  another.  But,  it 
entirely  changed  the  landlord's  opinicm,  for  when  it  was 
produced,  he  says,  *My  fiddle!  The  Butcher's  a  pur- 
loiner  I  I  give  him  into  custody  for  the  robbery  of  a  musical 
instrument!' 

"  The  man  that  had  stolen  the  goods  in  Friday  Street 
was  not  taken  yet.  He  had  told  me,  in  confidence,  that 
he  had  his  suspicions  there  was  something  wrong  (on  ae- 
OQunt  of  the  Olty  Police  having  captured  one  of  the  party), 
and  that  he  was  going  to  make  himself  scarce.  I  asked 
him,  ^  Where  do  you  mean  to  go,  Mr.  Shepherdson? ' 
*  Why,  Butcher,'  says  he,  *  the  Setting  Moon,  iu  the  Com- 
mercial Boad,  is  a  snug  house,  and  I  shall  hang  out  there 
for  a  time.  I  shall  call  myself  Simpson,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  modest  sort  of  a  name.  Perhaps  you'll  give,  us 
a  look  in,  Butcher? '  *  Well,'  says  X, '  1  \,\v\\xV\ •wW*  ^^<^ 
jrou  »call ' — whieh.  I  fully  intended,  dou't  yov\^©,^>\^^'«»sfc^ 
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of  course,  he  was  to  be  taken !  I  went  over  to  the  Setting 
Moon  next  day,  with  a  brother  officer,  and  asked  at  the  bar 
for  Simpson.  Tl^ey  pointed  out  his  room,  upstairs.  As 
we  were  going  up,  he  looks  down  over  the  banisters,  and 
calls  out,  *  Halloa,  Butcher !  is  that  you? '  *  Yes,  it's  me. 
How  do  you  find  yourself?'  *  Bobbish/  he  says;  *but 
who's  that  with  you? '  'It's  only  a  young  man,  that's  a 
friend  of  mine,'  I  says.  *  Come  along,  then,'  says  he;  *  any 
friend  of  the  Butcher's  is  as  welcome  as  the  Butcher  I '  So, 
I  made  my  friend  acquainted  with  him,  and  we  took  him 
into  custody. 

"  You  have  no  idea,  sir,  what  a  sight  it  was,  in  Court, 
when  they  first  knew  that  I  wasn't  a  Butcher,  after  all  I  I 
wasn't  produced  at  the  first  examination,  when  there  was 
a  remand;  but  I  was  at  the  second.  And  when  I  stepped 
into  the  box,  in  full  police  uniform,  and  the  whole  party 
saw  how  they  had  been  done,  actually  a  groan  of  horror  and 
dismay  proceeded  from  'em  in  the  dock ! 

"At  the  Old  Bailey,  when  their  trials  came  on,  Mi*. 
Clarkson  was  engaged  for  the  defence,  and  he  covMnH  make 
out  how  it  was,  about  the  Butcher.  He  thought,  all  along, 
it  was  a  real  Butcher.  When  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion said,  '  I  will  now  call  before  you,  gentlemen,  the  Po- 
lice-officer,' meaning  myself,  Mr.  Clarkson  says,  *  Why 
Police-officer?  Why  more  Police-officers?  I  don't  want 
Police.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  Police. 
I  want  the  Butcher ! '  However,  sir,  he  had  the  Butcher 
and  the  Police-officer,  both  in  one.  Out  of  seven  prisoners 
committed  for  trial,  five  were  found  guilty,  and  some  of 
'em  were  transported.  The  respectable  firm  at  the  West 
End  got  a  term  of  imprisonment;  and  that's  the  Butcher's 
Story!" 

The  story  done,  the  chuckle-headed  Butcher  again  re- 
solved himself  into  the  smooth-faced  Detective.  But,  he 
was  so  extremely  tickled  by  their  having  taken  him  about, 
when  he  was  that  Dragon  in  disguise,  to  show  him  London, 
that  he  could  not  help  reverting  to  that  point  in  his  narra- 
tive; and  gently  repeating  with  the  Butcher  snigger,  "  *  Oh 
dear,'  I  says,  *is  that  where  they  hang  the  men?  Oh 
Lor  I'  ^That!^  says  they.  *  What  a  simple  cove  he 
is!'" 

It  being  now  late,  and  the  party  very  modest  in  their 
^ar  of  being  too  diffuse,  there  wexe  som^  \«Yevi^oi  ^^^<^»sAr 
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tion;  when  Sergeant  Dornton,  the  soldierly-looking  man, 
said,  looking  round  him  with  a  smile : 

"  Before  we  break  up,  sir,  perhaps  you  might  have  some 
amusement  in  hearing  of  the  Adventures  of  a  Carpet  Bag. 
They  are  very  short;  and,  I  think,  curious." 

We  welcomed  the  Carpet  Bag,  as  cordially  as  Mr.  Shep- 
herdson  welcomed  the  false  Butcher  at  the  Setting  Moon. 
Sergeant  Dornton  proceeded. 

"  In  1847,  I  was  despatched  to  Chatham,  in  search  of 
one  Mesheck,  a  Jew.  He  had  been  carrying  on,  pretty 
heavily,  in  the  bill-stealing  way,  getting  acceptances  from 
young  men  of  good  connections  (in  the  army  chiefly),  on 
pretence  of  discount,  and  bolting  with  the  same. 

"  Mesheck  was  off,  before  I  got  to  Chatham.  All  I  could 
learn  about  him  was,  that  he  had  gone,  probably  to  Lon- 
don, and  had  with  him — a  Carpet  Bag. 

"  I  came  back  to  town,  by  the  last  train  from  Blackwall, 
and  made  inquiries  concerning  a  Jew  passenger  with — a 
Carpet  Bag. 

"  The  office  was  shut  up,  it  being  the  last  train.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  porters  left.  Looking  after  a  Jew 
with  a  Carpet  Bag,  on  the  Blackwall  Kailway,  which  was 
then  the  highroad  to  a  great  Military  Depot,  was  worse 
than  looking  after  a  needle  in  a  hayrick.  But  it  happened 
that  one  of  these  porters  had  carried,  for  a  certain  Jew,  to 
a  certain  public-house,  a  certain — Carpet  Bag. 

"I  went  to  the  public-house,  but  the  Jew  had  only  left 
his  luggage  there  for  a  few  hours,  and  had  called  for  it  in 
a  cab,  and  taken  it  away.  I  put  such  questions  there,  and 
to  the  porter,  as  1  thought  prudent,  and  got  at  this  descrip- 
tion of — the  Carpet  Bag. 

"  It  was  a  bag  which  had,  on  one  side  of  it,  worked  in 
worsted,  a  green  parrot  on  a  stand.  A  green  parrot  on  a 
stand  was  the  means  by  which  to  identify  that — Carpet  Bag. 
"I  traced  Mesheck,  by  means  of  this  green  parrot  on  a 
stand,  to  Cheltenham,  to  Birmingham,  to  Liverpool,  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  At  Liverpool  he  was  too  many  for  me. 
He  had  gone  to  the  United  States,  and  I  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  Mesheck,  and  likewise  of  his — Carpet  Bag. 

"Many  months  afterwards — near  a  year  afterwards —  ' 
there  was  a  bank  in  Ireland  robbed  of  seven  thousand 
pounds,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Doctox  I>\xw^^^  ^  Vt^a 
eseaped  to  America;  from  which  country  soraei  oi  \!fc^^  ^W^'^'^ 
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J  to 


notes  came  home.     He  was  supposed  to  have  bought  a  fai 
in  New  Jersey*     UDcLer  proper  nmuagemetit,  that  eata' 
Gonld  be  seized  and  sold,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties 
had  defrauded.    I  was  seut  otf  to  America  for  this  purpose, 

"  I  landed  at  Boston.  I  went  on  to  New  York.  I  found 
that  he  had  lately  changed  New  York  paper-money  for  New 
Jersey  paper-money,  and  had  banked  cash  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. To  take  this  Doctor  Ihmdey,  it  was  neceBsary  to 
entrap  him  int^  the  State  of  New  York,  which  requiretl 
deal  of  artifice  and  trouble*  At  one  time,  he  couldn't 
drawn  into  an  appointment.  At  another  time,  he  appoin 
to  come  to  meet  me,  and  a  New  York  officer ^  ou  a  prete: 
I  made*,  and  then  his  children  had  the  measles.  At  last' 
he  came,  per  steani-boat>  and  I  took  himj  and  lodged  him 
in  a  New  York  prison  called  the  Tombs;  which  I  dare  say 
you  know,  sir?  " 

Editorial  acknowledgment  t^  that  effect. 

**  I  went  to  the  Tombs,  on  tlie  morning  after  hia  eapturei 
to  attend  the  examination  before  the  magistrate.  I  waa 
passing  through  the  magistrate's  private  room,  when,  hap- 
pening to  look  round  me  to  take  notice  of  the  place,  as  we 
generally  have  a  habit  of  doing,  I  clapped  my  eyes,  in  one 
comer,  on  a — Carpet  Bag. 

"What  did  I  see  upon  that  Carpet  Bag,  if  you'll  belk^ 
me,  but  a  green  parrot  on  a  stand j  as  large  as  life. 

"  *  That  Carpet  Bag,  with  the  represeutation  of  a  grei 
parrot  on  a  stand,'  said  I,   *  belongs  to  an  English  Jew^ 
named  Aaron  Mesheck,  aiid   to  no  other  man,  alive  or 
dead!^ 

^'1  give  you  my  word  the  New  York  Police  Officers  we] 
doubled  up  with  surprise. 

'^  *  How  did  you  ever  come  to  know  that? '  said  they 

**  *  T  think  I  ought  t«  know  that  green  parrot  by  this 
time,'  said  I;  *  for  I  have  had  as  pretty  a  dance  after  that 
bird,  at  home,  as  ever  I  had,  in  all  my  life!  "' 


"  And  was  it  Mesheck's?  "  we  submissively  inquired. 

'*  Was  it,  gir?  Of  course  it  was !  He  was  in  custody  fi 
another  offence,  in  that  very  identical  Toiidjs,  at  that  ve 
identical  time.  Ami,  more  than  that!  Some  memoranda^ 
relating  to  tl»e  fraud  for  which  1  liad  vainly  endi^ax^onrecl 
to  taAe  hinif  were  found  to  b?,  at  that  moment,  lying  in 
^^t  very  same  individual— -Gai pet  E&g\" 


I 

or 

I 

at 

I 
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Such  are  the  curious  coincidences  and  such  is  the  peculiar 
ability,  always  sharpening  and  being  improved  by  practice, 
and   always  adapting  itself  to  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  opposing  itself  to  every  new  device  that  per- 
verted ingenuity  can  invent,  for  which  this  important  social 
branch  of  the  public  service  is  remarkable !     For  ever  on 
the  watch,  with  their  wits  stretched  to  the  utmost,  these 
officers  have,  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year,  to  set 
themselves  against  every  novelty  of  trickery  and  dexterity 
that  the  combined  imaginations  of  all  the  lawless  rascals 
in  England  can  devise,  and  to  keep  pace  with  every  such 
invention  that  comes  out.     In  the  Courts  of  Justice,  the 
materials  of  thousands  of  such  stories  as  we  have  narrated 
—often  elevated  into  the  marvellous  and  romantic,  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case — are  dryly  compressed  into  tlie 
set  phrase,  **  in  consequence  of  information  I  received,  I 
did  so  and  so.^^     Suspicion  was  to  be  directed,  by  careful 
inference  and  deduction,  upon  the  right  person;  the  right 
person  was  to  be  taken,  wherever  he  had  gone,  or  whatever 
he  was  doing  to  avoid  detection :  he  is  taken;  there  he  is 
at  the  bar;  that  is  enough.     From  information  I,  the  offi- 
cer, received,  I  did  it;  and,  according  to  the  custom  in  these 
cases,  I  say  no  more. 

These  games  of  chess,  played  with  live  pieces,  are  played 
before  small  audiences,  and  are  chronicled  nowhere.  The 
interest  of  the  game  supports  the  player.  Its  results  are 
enough  for  Justice.  To  compare  great  things  with  small, 
suppose  Levebrier  or  Adams  informing  the  public  that 
from  information  he  had  received  he  had  discovered  a  new 
planet;  or  Coi^umbus  informing  the  public  of  his  day  that 
from  information  he  had  received  he  had  discovered  a  new 
continent  J  so  the  Detectives  inform  it  that  they  have  dis- 
covered a  new  fraud  or  an  old  offender,  and  the  process  is 
unknown. 

Thus,  at  midnight,  closed  the  proceedings  of  our  curious 
and  interesting  party.  But  one  other  circumstance  finally 
wound  up  the  evening,  after  our  Detective  guests  had  left 
us.  One  of  the  sharpest  among  them,  and  the  officer  best 
acquainted  with  the  Swell  Mob,  had  his  pocket  picked,  go- 
ing homel 
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THREE  "DETECTIVE"  ANECDOTES. 

I. THE   PAIR   OP    GLOVES. 

"It's  a  singler  story,  sir,"  said  Inspector  Wield,  of  the 
Detective  Police,  who,  in  company  with  Sergeants  Dornton 
and  Mith,  paid  us  another  twilight  visit,  one  July  evening; 
"and  I've  been  thinking  you  might  like  to  know  it. 

"It's  concerning  the  murder  of  the  young  woman,  Eliza 
Grimwood,  some  years  ago,  over  in  the  Waterloo  Road. 
She  was  commonly  called  The  Countess,  because  of  her 
handsome  appearance  and  her  proud  way  of  carrying  of 
herself;  and  when  I  saw  the  poor  Countess  (I  had  known 
her  well  to  speak  to),  lying  dead,  with  her  throat  cut,  on 
the  floor  of  her  bedroom,  you'll  believe  me  that  a  variety 
of  reflections  calculated  to  make  a  man  rather  low  in  his 
spirits,  came  into  my  head. 

"  That's  neither  here  nor  there.  I  went  to  the  house  the 
morning  after  the  murder,  and  examined  the  body,  and 
made  a  general  observation  of  the  bedroom  where  it  was. 
Turning  down  the  pillow  of  the  bed  with  my  hand,  I  found 
underneath  it,  a  pair  of  gloves.  A  pair  of  gentleman's 
dress  gloves,  very  dirty;  and  inside  the  lining,  the  letters 
Tr,  and  a  cross. 

"Well,  sir,  I  took  them  gloves  away,  and  I  showed  'em 
to  the  magistrate,  over  at  Union  Hall,  before  whom  the 
case  was.  He  says,  *  Wield,'  he  says,  'there's  no  doubt 
this  is  a  discovery  that  may  lead  to  something  very  im- 
portant; and  what  you  have  got  to  do.  Wield,  is,  to  find 
out  the  owner  of  these  gloves. ' 

"  I  was  of  the  same  opinion,  of  course,  and  I  went  at  it 
immediately.  I  looked  at  the  gloves  pretty  narrowly,  and 
it  was  my  opinion  that  they  had  been  cleaned.  There  was 
a  smell  of  sulphur  and  rosin  about  'em,  you  know,  which 
cleaned  gloves  usually  have,  more  or  less.  I  took  'em  over 
to  a  friend  of  mine  at  Kennington,  who  was  in  that  line> 
and  I  put  it  to  him.  '  What  do  you  say  now?  Have  these 
gloves  been  cleaned? '  '  These  gloves  have  been  cleaned,' 
says  be.  'Have  yon  any  idea  who  cleaned  them? '  says  I. 
^Jfo^  at  all, '  8ay9  he}  *  I've  a  very  i\ft^Qi\»  \^^^  ^\x^  4\ii!}t 
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clean  'em,  and  that's  myself.  But  1*11  tell  you  what, 
Wield,  there  ain't  above  eight  or  nine  reg'lar  glove  cleaners 
in  London,' — there  were  not,  at  that  time,  it  seems — *and 
I  think  I  can  give  you  their  addresses,  and  you  may  find 
out,  by  that  means,  who  did  clean  'em.'  Accordingly,  he 
gave  me  the  directions,  and  I  went  here,  and  I  went  there, 
and  I  looked  up  this  man,  and  I  looked  up  that  man;  but, 
though  they  all  agreed  that  the  gloves  had  been  cleaned,  I 
couldn't  find  the  man,  woman,  or  child,  that  had  cleaned 
that  aforesaid  pair  of  gloves. 

"  What  with  this  person  not  being  at  home,  and  that  per- 
son being  expected  home  in  the  afternoon,  and  so  forth,  the 
inquiry  took  me  three  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  coming  over  Waterloo  Bridge  from  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  river,  quite  beat,  and  very  much  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed, I  thought  I'd  have  a  shilling's  worth  of  entertain- 
ment at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  to  freshen  myself  up.  So  I 
went  into  the  Pit,  at  half-price,  and  I  sat  myself  down 
next  to  a  very  quiet,  modest  sort  of  young  man.  Seeing  I 
was  a  stranger  (which  I  thought  it  just  as  well  to  appear 
to  be)  he  told  me  the  names  of  the  actors  on  the  stage,  and 
we  got  into  conversation.  When  the  play  was  over,  we 
came  out  together,  and  I  said,  *  We've  been  very  compan- 
ionable and  agreeable,  and  perhaps  you  wouldn't  object  to 
a  drain? '  *  Well,  you're  very  good,'  says  he;  *  I  shouldnH 
object  to  a  drain.'  Accordingly,  we  went  to  a  public-house, 
near  the  Theatre,  sat  ourselves  down  in  a  quiet  room  up 
stairs  on  the  first  floor,  and  called  for  a  pint  of  half-and- 
half,  apiece,  and  a  pipe. 

"  Well,  sir,  we  put  our  pipes  aboard,  and  we  drank  our 
half-and-half,  and  sat  a  talking,  very  sociably,  when  the 
young  man  says,  *  You  must  excuse  me  stopping  very  long,' 
he  says,  *  because  I'm  forced  to  go  home  in  good  time.  I 
must  be  at  work  all  night.'  *  At  work  all  night? '  says  I. 
*  You  ain't  a  baker? '  *  No,'  he  says,  laughing,  *  I  ain't  a 
baker.'  *  I  thought  not,'  says  I,  *  you  haven't  the  looks  of 
a  baker.'     *No,'  says  he,  *  I'm  a  glove-cleaner.' 

"  I  never  was  more  astonished  in  my  life,  than  when  I 
heard  them  words  come  out  of  his  lips.  *  You're  a  glove- 
cleaner,  are  you?'  says  I.  *  Yes,'  he  says,  *I  am.' 
'Then,  perhaps,'  says  I,  taking  the  gloves  out  of  my 
pocket,  *  you  can  tell  me  who  cleaned  tiiia  paix  oi  ^ON«e»'l 
Wb  a  ram  atoiyr,  ^  laaya.    *  I  was  dining  ovet  a\.XiasaJo^^^ 
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the  bthei^  dSiy,  at  a  free-and-easy— quite  promiscuous — with 
a  public  company — when  some  gentleman,  he  left  these 
gloves  behind  him  I  Another  gentleman  and  me,  yott  see, 
we  laid  a  wager  of  a  sovereign,  that  I  wouldn't  find  out 
who  they  belonged  to.  I've  spent  as  much  as  sevien  shil- 
lings already,  in  trying  to  discover;  but,  if  you  could  help 
me,  I'd  stslnd  another  seven  and  welcome.  You  see  there's 
Tr  and  a  cross,  inside.'  '  I  see,'  he  says.  *  Bless  you,  1 
know  these  gloves  very  well  I  I've  seen  dozens  of  pairs  be- 
longing to  the  same  party.'  *No?'  says  I.  *  Yes,' siays 
he.  *  Then  you  know  who  cleaned  'era?  '  says  I.  *  Rather 
so,'  says  he.     '  My  father  cleaned  'em.' 

"  '  Where  does  your  father  live?  '  says  I.  *  Just  round 
the  comer,'  says  the  young  man,  *  near  Exeter  Street,  here. 
He'll  tell  you  who  they  belong  to,  directly.'  *  Would  ytHl 
cottie  round  with  me  now? '  says  I.  *  Certainly,'  says  he, 
*  but  you  needn't  tell  my  father  that  you  found  me  at  the 
play,  you  know,  because  he  mightn't  like  it.'  'All  right!  * 
We  went  round  to  the  place>  and  there  we  found  an  old  man 
in  a  white  apron,  with  two  or  three  daughters,  all  rubbing 
and  cleaning  away  at  lots  of  gloves,  in  a  front  parlour. 
'  Ohj  Father  1 '  says  th^  young  man,  *  heir's  a  person  been 
and  made  a  bet  about  the  ownership  of  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  I've  told  him  you  can  settle  it.'  '  Good  evening,  sir,' 
says  I  to  the  old  gentleman.  *  Here's  the  gloves  your  son 
speaks  of.  Letters  Tr,  you  see,  and  a  cross.'  '  Oh  yes,' 
he  says,  '  I  know  these  gloves  very  well;  I've  clean€ni 
dozens  of  pairs  of  'em-.  They  belong  to  Mr.  Trlnkle,  the 
great  upholsterer  in  Cheapside. '  '  Did  you  get  'em  from 
Mr.  Trinkle,  direct,'  says  I,  *if  you'll  excuse  my  asking 
the  question?  '  *  No,'  says  he;  *  Mr.  Trinkle  always  sends 
'em  to  Mr.  Phibbs's,  the  haberdasher's,  bppositie  hid  shop, 
and  the  haberdasher  sends  'em  to  me.'  *  Perhaps  ytm 
wouldn't  object  to  a  drain?  '  says  I.  *  Kot  in  the  leafltl ' 
»ays  he.  So  I  took  the  old  gentleman  out,  and  had  a  littte 
more  talk  with  him  and  his  son,  over  a  glass,  and  we 
parted  ex-cellent  friends. 

"  This  Was  late  on  a  Saturday  night.     First  thing  on  the 

Monday  morning,  I  went  to  the  haberdasher's  shop>  oppo* 

site  Mr.  Trinkle's,  the  great  upholsterer's  in  Oheapsid^w 

'  Mr.  Phibbs  in  the  way?  '     '  My  name  is  Phibbs.'     '  Ohl 

I  beliere  yoa  sent  this  pair  of  gloves  to  be  cleailfed?' 

^r^B,  I  did,  for  jdang  Mr.  Trinkle  ov^x  \\vfe  ^^^^    '^^isb 
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h6  is  in  the  shop  I'  'Oh  I  that's  him  in  the  shop,  is  it? 
Him  in  the  green  ooat? '  \  The  same  individual/  *  Well> 
Mr.  Phibbs,  this  is  ah  unpleasant  affair;  but  the  fact  is,  I 
am  Inspector  Wield  of  tl^  Detective  Police^  and  I  found 
these  gloves  under  the  pillow  of  the  yoiing  woman  that  was 
murdered  the  other  day,  over  in  the  Waterloo  Boad.' 
'  Good  Heaven  I '  says  he.  ^  He's  a  most  respectable  young 
man,  and  if  his  father  was  \jo  hear  of  it,  it  would  be  the 
ruin  of  him! '  ^  I'm  veiy  sorry  for  it,'  says  I^  but  I  must 
take  him  into  custody.'  'Good  Heaven!'  says  Mr. 
Phibbs,  again;  *can  nothing  be  done?  '  *  Nothing,'  says 
I.  *  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  him  over  here,'  says  he, 
Hhat  his  father  may  not  see  it  done?  '  *  I  don't  object  to 
that,'  says  I;  '  but  unfortunately,  Mr.  Phibbs,  I  can't  al- 
low of  any  communication  between  you.  If  any  was  at- 
tempted^ I  should  have  to  interfere  directly.  Perhaps 
you'll  bedkoii  him  over  here? '  Mr.  Phibbs  went  to  the 
door  and  beckoned,  and  the  young  fellotv  came  across  the 
strefet  directly;  a  smatt,  brisk  young  fellow* 

" '  Good  looming,  sir,'  says  I.  *  Good  morning,  sir,'  says . 
he.  *  Would  yon  allow  mfe  to  inquire,  sir, '  says  I,  *  if  you 
ever  had  stny  acquaintance  with  a  party  of  the  name  of 
Grinlwood?  '  *  Grimwood !  Grim  wood ! '  says  he,  VNo! ' 
*  You  know  the  Waterloo  Road? '  *  Oh !  of  course  I  know 
the  Waterloo  Road ! '  *  Happen  to  have  heard  of  a  young 
Woman  being  murdered  there? '  '  Yes,  I  read  it  in  the 
paper,  and  very  sorry  I  was  to  read  it.'  *  Here's  a  pair  of 
gloves  belonging  to  you,  that  I  found  under  her  pillow  the 
aoming  afterwards ! ' 

"He  was  in  a  dreadful  state,  sir;  a  dreadful  state! 
*Mr.  Wield,'  he  says,  'upon  my  solemn  oath  I  never  was 
there.  I  never  so  much  as  saw  her,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
my  life!'  *I  am  very  sorry,'  says  I,  *To  tell  you  the 
troth,  I  don't  think  you  are  the  murderer,  but  I  must  take 
yoa  to  Union  Hall  in  a  cab.  However,  I  think  it's  a  case 
of  thdt  sort,  that,  at  preseht^  at  all  events,  the  magistrate 
irill  hear  it  in  private.' 

"A  private  examination  took  place,  and  then  it  came 
out  that  this  young  man  was  acquainted  with  a  cousin  of  tiie 
unfortunate  Eliza  Grimwood,  and  that,  calling  to  see  this 
consin  a  day  or  two  before  the  murder,  he  left  these  gloves 
npon  the  table.  Who  should  come  in,  shoirfty  ^i\.^x^«x^^^ 
bit  Eliza,  Grimwood  I    ^  Whose  gloves  are  t\\ei^^'i '  ^\ifc  «i^^^^ 
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taking  'em  up.  *  Those  are  Mr.  Trinkle's  gloves,'  says  her 
cousin.  *  Oh! '  says  she,  *  they  are  very  dirty,  and  of  no 
use  to  him,  I  am  sure.  I  shall  take  'em  away  for  my  girl 
to  clean  the  stoves  with. '  And  she  put  'em  in  her  pocket. 
The  girl  had  used  'em  to  clean  the  stoves,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  had  left  'em  lying  on  the  bedroom  mantelpiece,  or 
on  the  drawers,  or  somewhere;  and  her  mistress,  looking 
round  to  see  that  the  room  was  tidy,  had  caught  'em  up 
and  put  'em  under  the  pillow  where  I  found  'em. 
**  That's  the  story,  sir." 

n. — THE   ABTFUL   TOUCH. 

**  One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  that  ever  was  done, 
perhaps,"  said  Inspector  Wield,  emphasising  the  adjective, 
as  preparing  us  to  expect  dexterity  or  ingenuity  rather  than 
strong  interest,  "  was  a  move  of  Sergeant  Witchem's.  It 
was  a  lovely  idea  I 

"  Witchem  and  me  were  down  at  Epsom  one  Derby  Day, 
•  waiting  at  the  station  for  the  Swell  Mob.  As  I  mentioned, 
when  we  were  talking  about  these  things  before,  we  are 
ready  at  the  station  when  there's  races,  or  an  Agricultural 
Show,  or  a  Chancellor  sworn  in  for  an  university,  or  Jenny 
Lind,  or  anything  of  that  sort;  and  as  the  Swell  Mob  come 
down,  we  send  'em  back  again  by  the  next  train.  But  some 
of  the  Swell  Mob,  on  the  occasion  of  this  Derby  that  I  refer 
to,  BO  far  kidded  us  as  to  hire  a  horse  and  shay;  start  away 
from  London  by  Whitechapel,  and  miles  round;  come  into 
Epsom  from  the  opposite  direction;  and  go  to  work,  right 
and  left,  on  the  course,  while  we  were  waiting  for  'em  at 
the  E,ail.  That,  however,  ain't  the  point  of  what  I'm  go- 
ing to  tell  you. 

"  While  Witchem  and  me  were  waiting  at  the  station, 
there  comes  up  one  Mr.  Tatt;  a  gentleman  formerly  in  the 
public  line,  quite  an  amateur  Detective  in  his  way,  and 
very  much  respected.  *  Halloa,  Charley  Wield,'  he 
says.  *  What  are  you  doing  here?  On  the  look-out  for 
some  of  your  old  friends? '  *  Yes,  the  old  move,  Mr.  Tatt.' 
*Come  along,'  he  says,  *you  and  Witchem,  and  have  a 
glass  of  sherry.'  *  We  can't  stir  from  the  place,'  says  I, 
*till  the  next  train  comes  in;  but  after  that,  we  will  with 
pleasure,'  Mr,  Tatt  waits,  and  th^  train  comes  in,  and 
then  Witchem  and  me  go  off  'w\t\i\i\Ia.\,o^i\vfc^Q^J^•    \&x. 
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Tatt  he's  got  up  quite  regardless  of  expense,  for  the  occa- 
sion; and  in  his  shirt-front  there's  a  beautiful  diamond 
prop,  cost  him  fifteen  or  twenty  pound — a  very  handsome 
pin  indeed.  We  drink  our  sherry  at  the  bar,  and  have  had 
our  three  or  four  glasses,  when  Witchem  cries  suddenly, 
*  Look  out,  Mr.  Wield !  stand  fast ! '  and  a  dash  is  made 
into  the  place  by  the  Swell  Mob — four  of  'em — that  have 
come  down  as  I  tell  you,  and  iii  a  moment  Mr.  Tatt's  prop 
is  gone  I  Witchem,  he  cuts  'em  off  at  the  door,  I  lay  about 
me  as  hard  as  I  can,  Mr.  Tatt  shows  fight  like  a  good  'un, 
and  there  we  are,  all  down  together,  heads  and  heels, 
knocking  about  on  the  floor  of  the  bar — perhaps  you  never 
see  such  a  scene  of  confusion  I  However,  we  stick  to  our 
men  (Mr.  Tatt  being  as  good  as  any  officer),  and  we  take 
'em  all,  and  carry  'em  off  to  the  station.  The  station's 
full  of  people,  who  have  been  took  on  the  course;  and  it's 
a  precious  piece  of  work  to  get  'em  secured.  However,  we 
do  it  at  last,  and  we  search  'em;  but  nothing's  found  upon 
'ein,  and  they're  locked  up;  and  a  pretty  state  of  heat  we 
are  in  by  that  time,  I  assure  you ! 

"  I  was  very  blank  over  it,  myself,  to  think  that  the  prop 
had  been  passed  away;  and  I  said  to  Witchem,  when  we 
had  set  'em  to  rights,  and  were  cooling  ourselves  along  with 
Mr.  Tatt,  *  we  don't  take  much  by  this  move,  anyway,  for 
nothing's  found  upon  'em,  and  it's  only  the  braggadocia,* 
after  all.'  *  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Wield?'  says 
Witchem.  '  Here's  the  diamond  pin! '  and  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  there  it  was,  safe  and  sound !  *  Why,  in  the  name 
of  wonder,'  says  me  and  Mr.  Tatt,  in  astonishment,  *how 
did  you  come  by  that?  '  '  I'll  tell  you  how  I  come  by  it,' 
says  he.  '  I  saw  which  of  'em  took  it;  and  when  we  were 
all  down  on  the  floor  together,  knocking  about,  I  just  gave 
him  a  little  touch  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  as  I  knew  his 
pal  would;  and  he  thought  it  was  his  pal;  and  gave  it 
me ! '    It  was  beautiful,  beaui-ti-f ul ! 

"  Even  that  was  hardly  the  best  of  the  case,  for  that  chap 
was  tried  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Guildford.  You  know 
what  Quarter  Sessions  are,  siri  Well,  if  you'll  believe 
me,  while  them  slow  justices  were  looking  over  the  Acts  of 
ParUament,  to  see  what  they  could  do  to  him,  I'm  blowed 
if  he  didn't  cut  out  of  the  dock  bef oi-e  their  faces  I  He 
cut  out  of  the  dock,  aUf  then  and  there*,  SNv^im  ^lost^*.^  ^ 
*  Thr^  moutha '  imprisoumeut  ^s  TepuU^  Uxvq^^^, 
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river;  and  got  up  into  a  tree  to  dry  himself.  In  the  tree 
he  was  took — an  old  woman  having  seen  him  climb  up — 
and  Witchem's  artful  touch  transported  him ! " 

in. — THE   SOFA. 

"What  young  men  will  do,  sometimes,  to  ruin  them- 
selves and  break  their  friends'  hearts,"  said  Sergeant  Dorn- 
ton,  "it's  surprising!  I  had  a  case  at  St.  Blank's  Hos- 
pital which  was  of  this  sort.  A  bad  case,  indeed,  with  a 
bad  end  1 " 

"  The  Secretary,  and  the  House-Surgeon,  and  the  Treas- 
urer, of  St.  Blank's  Hospital,  came  to  Scotland  Yard  to 
give  information  of  numerous  robberies  having  been  com- 
mitted on  the  students.  The  students  could  leave  nothing 
in  the  pockets  of  their  great-coats,  while  the  great-coats 
were  hanging  at  the  hospital,  but  it  was  almost  certain  to 
be  stolen.  Property  of  various  descriptions  was  constantly 
being  lost;  and  the  gentlemen  were  naturally  uneasy  about 
it,  and  anxious,  for  the  credit  of  the  institution,  that  the 
thief  or  thieves  should  be  discovered.  The  case  was  en- 
trusted to  me,  and  I  went  to  the  hospital. 

"'Now,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  after  we  had  talked  it 
over;  '  I  understand  this  property  is  usually  lost  from  one 
room.' 

"  Yes,  they  said.     It  was. 

"'I  should  wish,  if  you  please,'  said  I,  *to  see  the 
room. ' 

"  It  was  a  good-sized  bare  room  down-stairs,  with  a  few 
tables  and  forms  in  it,  and  a  row  of  pegs,  all  round,  for 
hats  and  coats. 

"  *  Next,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  *  do  you  suspect  anybody?  ^ 

"Yes,  they  said.  They  did  suspect  somebody.  They 
were  sorry  to  say,  they  suspected  one  of  the  porters. 

"  *  I  should  like,'  said  I,  '  to  have  that  man  pointed  out 
to  me,  and  to  have  a  little  time  to  look  after  him.' 

"  He  was  pointed  out,  and  I  looked  after  him,  and  then 
I  went  back  to  the  hospital,  and  said,  *  Now,  gentlemen, 
it's  not  the  porter.  He's,  unfortunately  for  himself,  a  lit- 
tle too  fond  of  drink,  but  he's  nothing  worse.  My  suspicion 
is,  that  these  robberies  are  committed  by  one  of  the  stu* 
dents;  and  if  you'll  put  me  a  sofa  into  that  room  where  the 
pegs  are — as  there's  no  closet— 1  tiamV  1  ^^^aXV  ^  ^i3«X^\ft 
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detect  the  thief.  I  wish  the  sofa,  if  you  please,  to  be  cov- 
ered with  chintz,  or  something  of  that  sort,  so  that  I  may 
he  on  my  chest,  underneath  it,  without  being  seen. ' 

"  The  sofa  was  provided,  and  next  day  at  eleven  o'clock, 
before  any  of  the  students  came,  I  went  there,  with  those 
gentlemen,  to  get  underneath  it.  It  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  sofas  with  a  great  cross-beam  at  the 
bottom,  that  would  have  broken  my  back  in  no  time  if  I 
oould  ever  have  got  below  it.  We  had  quite  a  job  to  break 
all  this  away  in  the  time;  however,  I  fell  to  work,  and  they 
fell  to  work,  and  we  broke  it  out,  and  made  a  clear  place 
for  me.  I  got  under  tha  sofa,  lay  down  on  my  chest,  took 
out  my  knife,  and  made  a  convenient  hole  in  the  chintz  to 
look  through.  It  was  then  settled  between  me  and  the  gen- 
tlemen that  when  the  students  were  all  up  in  the  wards, 
oae  of  the  gentlemen  should  come  in,  and  hang  up  a  great- 
coat on  one  of  the  pegs.  And  that  that  great-coat  should 
have,  in  one  of  the  pockets,  a  pocket-book  containing 
marked  money. 

"  After  I  had  been  there  some  time,  the  students  began 
to  drop  into  the  room,  by  ones,  and  twos,  and  threes,  and 
to  talk  about  all  sorts  of  things,  little  thinking  there  was 
anybody  under  the  sofa — and  then  to  go  up-stairs.  At  last 
there  came  in  one  who  remained  until  he  was  alone  in  the 
room  by  himself.  A  tallish,  good-looking  young  man  of 
one  or  two  and  twenty,  with  a  light  whisker.  He  went  to 
a  particular  hat-peg,  took  off  a  good  hat  that  was  hanging 
there,  tried  it  on,  hung  his  own  hat  in  its  place,  and  hung 
that  hat  on  another  peg,  neai*ly  opposite  to  me.  I  then  felt 
quite  certain  that  he  was  the  thief,  and  would  come  back 
•by-and-bye. 

"  When  they  were  all  up-stairs,  the  gentleman  came  in 
with  the  great-coat.  I  showed  him  where  to  hang  it,  so 
that  I  might  have  a  good  view  of  it;  and  he  went  away; 
and  I  lay  under  the  sofa  on  my  chest,  for  a  couple  of  hours 
or  so,  waiting. 

"At  last,  the  same  young  man  came  down.  He  walked 
across  the  room,  whistling — stopped  and  listened — took  an- 
other walk  and  whistled — stopped  again,  and  listened — 
then  began  to  go  regularly  round  the  pegs,  feeling  in  the 
pockets  of  all  the  coats.  When  he  came  to  the  great-coat^ 
and  felt  the  pocket-hook,  he  was  so  eager  aaA.  %o%3cn\^ 
iluU  lie  broke  the  strap  in  tearing  it  open.     Xa  \ift  \^^sa»- 
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to  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  I  crawled  out  from  under 
the  sofa,  and  his  eyes  met  mine. 

"  My  face,  as  you  may  perceive,  is  brown  now,  but  it 
was  pale  at  that  time,  my  health  not  being  good;  and 
looked  as  long  as  a  horse's.  Besides  which,  there  was  a 
great  draught  of  air  from  the  door,  underneath  the  sofa, 
and  I  had  tied  a  handkerchief  round  my  head;  so  what  I 
looked  like,  altogether,  I  don't  know.  He  turned  blue 
— literally  blue — when  he  saw  me  crawling  out,  and  I 
couldn't  feel  surprised  at  it. 

"  *  I  am  an  officer  of  the  Detective  Police,'  said  I,  *  and 
have  been  lying  here,  since  you  first  came  in  this  morn- 
ing. I  regret,  for  the  sake  of  yourself  and  your  friends, 
that  you  should  have  done  what  you  have;  but  this  case 
is  complete.  You  have  the  pocket-book  in  your  hand 
and  the  money  tipon  you;  and  I  must  take  you  into 
custody ! ' 

"  It  was  impossible  to  make  out  any  case  in  his  behalf, 
and  on  his  trial  he  pleaded  guilty.  How  or  when  he  got 
the  means  I  don't  know;  but  while  he  was  awaiting  his 
sentence,  he  poisoned  himself  in  Newgate." 

We  inquired  of  this  officer,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  fore- 
going anecdote,  whether  the  time  appeared  long,  or  short, 
when  he  lay  in  that  constrained  position  under  the  sofa? 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,"  he  replied,  "if  he  hadn't  come  in, 
the  first  time,  and  I  had  not  been  quite  sure  he  was  the 
thief,  and  would  return,  the  time  would  have  seemed  long. 
But,  as  it  was,  I  being  dead  certain  of  my  man,  the  time 
seemed  pretty  short." 


*FROM  THE  RAVEN  IN  THE  HAPPY 
FAMILY.— III. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  thought  I  was  dead?    No  such  thing. 

Don't  flatter  yourselves  that  I  haven't  got  my  eye  upon 

you.    I  am  wide  awake,  and  you  give  me  plenty  to  look  at. 

I  have  begun  my  great  work  about  you.     I  have  been 

ooUecting  materials  from  the  Horse,  to  begin  with.     You 

are  glad  to  bear  it,  ain^t  you?    Very  Aik€i\y .    Q\i^\ifc  ^«fi^ 
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you  a  nice  character  I    He  makes  you  out  a  charming  set  of 
fellows. 

He  informs  me,  by  the  bye,  that  he  is  a  distant  relation 
of  the  pony  that  was  taken  up  in  a  balloon  a  few  weeks 
ago;  and  that  the  pony's  account  of  your  going  to  see  him 
at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  is  an  amazing  thing.  The  pony  says, 
that  when  he  looked  round  on  the  assembled  crowd,  come 
to  see  the  realisation  of  the  wood-cut  in  the  bill,  he  fomid 
it  impossible  to  discover  which  was  the  real  Mister  Green 
— there  were  so  many  Mister  Greens — and  they  were  all  so 
very  green. 

But,  that's  the  way  with  you.  You  know  it  is.  Don't 
tell  me !  You'd  go  to  see  anything  that  other  people  went 
to  see.  And  don't  flatter  yourselves  that  I  am  referring  to 
"  the  vulgar  cuiiosity  "  as  you  choose  to  call  it,  when  you 
mean  some  curiosity  in  which  you  don't  participate  your- 
selves. The  polite  curiosity  in  this  country,  is  as  vulgar 
as  any  cuiiosity  in  the  world. 

Of  course  you'll  tell  me,  no  it  isn't,  but  I  say  yes  it  is. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourselves  about  the  Nepau- 
lese  Princes,  I  should  like  to  know?  Why,  there  has  been 
more  crowding,  and  pressing,  and  pushing,  and  jostling, 
and  struggling,  and  striving,  in  genteel  houses  this  last 
season,  on  account  of  those  Nepaulese  Princes,  than  would 
take  place  in  vulgar  Gremorne  Gardens,  and  Greenwicli 
Park,  at  Easter  time  and  Whitsimtide!  And  what  for? 
Do  you  know  anything  about  'em?  Have  you  any  idea 
why  they  came  here?  Can  you  put  your  linger  on  their 
country  in  the  map?  Have  you  ever  asked  yourselves  a 
dozen  common  questions  about  its  climate,  natural  history, 
government,  productions,  customs,  religion,  manners?  Not 
you  I  Here  are  a  couple  of  swai-thy  Princes  very  much  out 
of  their  element,  walking  about  in  wide  rausUn  trousers 
and  sprinkled  all  over  with  gems  (like  the  clock-work  fig- 
ure on  the  old  round  platform  in  the  street,  grown  up)  and 
they're  fashionable  outlandish  monsters,  and  it's  a  new  ex- 
citement for  you  to  get  a  stare  at  'em.  As  to  asking  'em 
to  dinner,  and  seeing  'em  sit  at  table  without  eating  in 
your  company  (unclean  animals  as  you  are !)  you  fall  into 
raptures  at  that.  Quite  delicious,  isn't  it?  Ugh,  you 
dunder-headed  boobies ! 

I  wonder  what  there  is,  new  and  strange,  VJtva.^.  ^wsl 
woultin'f  liouiae,  as  you  call  it.    Can  you  s\ig§e^\.  axi^^\\i^* 
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It's  not  a  hippopotamus,  I  suppose.  I  hear  from  my 
brother-in-law  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  that  you  are  al- 
ways pelting  away  into  the  Regent's  P^k,  by  thousands, 
to  see  the  hippopotami,  ain't  you?  You  study  one  atten- 
tively when  you  do  see  one,  don't  you?  You  come  away  so 
much  wiser  than  you  went,  reflecting  so  profoundly  on  the 
wonders  of  creation — eh? 

Bah !  You  follow  one  another  like  wild  geese,  but  you 
are  not  so  good  to  eat  I 

These,  however,  are  not  the  observaticMis  of  my  friend 
the  Horse.  He  takes  you  in  another  point  of  view.  Would 
you  like  to  read  his  contribution  to  my  Natural  History  of 
you?     No?     You  shall  then. 

He  is  a  Cab-horse  now.  He  wasn't  always,  but  he  is 
now,  and  his  usual  stand  is  close  to  our  Proprietor's  usual 
stand.  That's  the  way  we  have  come  into  communication, 
we  "  dumb  animals."  Ha,  ha !  Dumb,  too !  Oh,  the  con- 
ceit of  you  men,  because  you  can  bother  the  community  out 
of  their  five  wits,  by  making  speeches ! 

Well.  I  mentioned  to  this  Horse  that  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  his  opinions  and  experiences  of  you.    Here  they  are : 

"  At  the  request  of  my  honourable  friend  the  Raven,  I 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  reinarks  in  reference  to  the  animal 
called  Man.  I  have  had  varied  experience  of  this  strange 
creature  for  fifteen  years,  and  am  now  driven  by  a  Man,  in 
the  hackney  cabriolet,  number  twelve  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two. 

"  The  sense  Man  entertains  of  his  own  inferiority  to  the 
nobler  animals — and  I  am  now  more  particularly  referring 
to  the  Horse — has  impressed  me  forcibly,  in  the  course  erf 
my  career.  If  a  Man  knows  a  Horse  well,  he  is  prouder 
of  it  than  of  any  knowledge  of  himself,  within  the  range 
of  his  limited  capacity.  He  regards  it  as  the  sum  of  all 
human  acquisition.  If  he  is  learned  in  a  Horse,  he  has 
nothing  else  to  learn.  And  the  same  remark  applies,  with 
some  little  abatement,  to  his  acquaintance  with  Dogs.  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Man  in  my  time,  but  I  think  I 
have  never  met  a  Man  who  didn't  feel  it  necessary  to  his 
reputation  to  pretend,  on  occasion,  that  he  knew  something 
of  Horses  and  Dogs,  though  he  really  knew  nothing.  As 
to  making  us  a  subject  of  conversation,  my  opinion  is  that 
we  are  more  talked  about,  than  hiB^oi^,  ip\i\Vo^o^^,'>aJ«st* 
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ature,  art  and  science,  all  put  together.  I  have  encoun- 
tered innumerable  gentlemen  in  the  country,  who  were 
totally  incapable  of  interest  in  anything  but  Horses  and 
Dogs — except  Cattle.  And  I  have  always  been  given  to 
understand  that  they  were  the  flower  of  the  civilised 
world. 

"  It  is  very  doubtful  to  me,  whether  there  is  upon  the 
whole,  anytiing  Man  is  so  ambitious  to  imitate,  as  an 
ostieTy  a  jockey^  a  stage  coachman,  a  horse-dealer,  or  a  dog- 
fancier.  There  may  be  some  other  character  which  I  do 
not  immediately  remember,  that  fires  him  with  emulation; 
but  if  there  be,  I  am  sure  it  is  connected  with  Horses,  or 
Dogs,  or  both^  This  is  an  unconscious  compliment,  on  the 
part  of  the  tyrant,  to  the  nobler  animals,  which  I  consider 
to  be  very  remarkable.  I  have  known  Lords,  and  Baro- 
net3,  and  Members  of  Parliament,  out  of  number,  who 
have  deserted  every  other  calling,  to  become  but  indiffer- 
ent stablemen  or  kennelmen,  and  be  cheated  on  all  hands, 
by  the  real  aristocracy  of  those  pursuits  who  were  regularly 
bom  to  the  business. 

"  All  this,  I  say,  is  a  tribute  to  our  superiority  which  I 
consider  to  be  very  remarkable.  Yet,  stilly  I  can't  quite 
miderstand  it.  Man  can  hardly  devote  himself  to  us,  in 
admiratioji  of  our  virtues,  because  he  never  imitates  them. 
We  Horses  are  as  honest,  though  I  say  it,  as  animals  can 
be.  If,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  we  submit  to 
act  at  a  Circus,  for  instance,  we  always  show  that  we  are 
actii^.  We  never  deceive  anybody.  We  would  scorn  to 
do  it.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  do  anything  in  earnest,  we 
do  oujp  best.  If  we  are  required  to  run  a  race  falsely,  and 
to  lose  when  we  could  win,  we  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  to 
commit  a  fraud;  Man  must  come  in  at  that  point,  and  force 
us  to  it.  And  the  extraordinary  circumstance  to  me,  is 
that  Mali  (whom  I  take  to  be  a  powerful  species  of  Monkey) 
is  always  making  us  nobler  animals  the  insti*uments  of  his 
meann-ess  and  cupidity.  The  very  name  of  our  kind  has 
become  a  byword  for  all  sorts  of  trickery  and  cheating. 
We  are  as  innocent  as  coimters  at  a  game — and  yet  this 
creature  will  play  falsely  with  us  1 

"  Man's  opinion,  good  or  bad,  is  not  worth  much,  as  any 
rational  Horse  knows.     But  justice  is  justice;  and  what  I 
complain  of,  is  that  Mankind  talks  oi  us  ^^  M  ^  ^  V^^ 
something  to  do  with  all  this.     Tliey  aay  ftia^.  wx<^^"sa»S2L 
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was  *  ruined  by  Horses.'  Ruined  by  Horses!  They  can't 
be  open  even  in  that,  and  say  he  was  ruined  by  Men;  but 
they  lay  it  at  our  stable-door !  As  if  we  ever  ruined  any- 
body, or  were  ever  doing  anything  but  being  ruined  our- 
selves, in  our  generous  desire  to  fulfil  the  useful  purposes 
of  our  existence ! 

"In  the  same  way,  we  get  a  bad  name  as  if  we  were 
profligate  company.  '  So  and  so  got  among  Horses,  and  it 
was  all  up  with  him.'  Why,  we  would  have  reclaimed  him 
— we  would  have  made  him  temperate,  industrious,  punc- 
tual, steady,  sensible — what  harm  would  he  ever  have  got 
from  us,  I  should  wish  to  ask? 

"  Upon  the  whole,  speaking  of  him  as  I  have  found  him, 
I  should  describe  Man  as  an  unmeaning  and  conceited 
creature,  very  seldom  to  be  trusted,  and  not  likely  to  make 
advances  towards  the  honesty  of  the  nobler  animals.  I 
should  say  that  his  power  of  warping  the  nobler  animals  to 
bad  purposes,  and  damaging  their  reputation  by  his  com- 
panionship, is,  next  to  the  art  of  growing  oats,  hay,  car- 
rots, and  clover,  one  of  his  principal  attributes.  He  is 
very  unintelligible  in  his  caprices;  seldom  expressing  with 
distinctness  what  he  wants  of  us;  and  relying  greatly  on 
our  better  judgment  to  find  out.  He  is  cruel,  and  fond 
of  blood — particularly  at  a  steeple-chase — and  is  very  un- 
grateful. 

"And  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  he  worships  us 
too.  He  sets  up  images  of  us  (not  particularly  like>  but 
meant  to  be)  in  the  streets,  and  calls  upon  his  fellows  to 
admire  them,  and  believe  in  them.  As  well  as  I  can  make 
out,  it  is  not  of  the  least  importance  what  images  of  Men 
are  put  astride  upon  these  images  of  Horses,  for  I  don't 
find  any  famous  personage  among  them — except  one,  and 
his  image  seems  to  have  been  contracted  for,  by  the  gross. 
The  jockej^s  who  ride  our  statues  are  very  queer  jockeys,  it 
appears  to  me,  but  it  is  something  to  find  Man  even  post- 
humously sensible  of  what  he  owes  to  us.  I  believe  that 
when  he  has  done  any  great  wrong  to  any  very  distin- 
guished Horse,  deceased,  he  gets  up  a  subscription  to  have 
an  awkward  likeness  of  him  made,  and  erects  it  in  a  public 
place,  to  be  generally  venerated.  I  can  find  no  other  reason 
for  the  statues  of  us  that  abound. 

^^It  must  he  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  inconsistency  of 
J^an,    that  he   erects   no  statues  to  tVve  T>oT\VLa^% — ^^>att^ 
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bhough  far  inferior  animals  to  ooi'selves,  have  great  claims 
upon  him.  I  should  think  a  Donkey  opposite  the  Horse 
at  Hyde  Park,  another  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  a  group  of 
Donkeys,  in  brass,  outside  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of 
London  (for  I  believe  the  Common  Council  Chamber  is  in- 
side that  building)  would  be  pleasant  and  appropriate 
memorials. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  can  suggest  anything  more,  to 
my  honourable  friend  the  Raven,  which  will  not  already 
have. occurred  to  his  line  intellect.  Like  myself,  he  is  the 
victim  of  brute  force,  and  must  bear  it  until  the  present 
state  of  things  is  changed — as  it  possibly  may  be  in  the 
good  time  which  I  understand  is  coming  if  I  wait  a  little 
longer." 

There!  How  do  you  like  that?  That's  the  Horse! 
You  shall  have  another  animal's  sentiments  soon.  I  have 
communicated  with  plenty  of  'em,  and  they  are  all  down 
upon  you.  It's  not  I  alone  who  have  found  you  out.  You 
are  generally  detected,  I  am  happy  to  say,  and  shall  be 
covered  with  confusion. 

Talking  about  the  horse,  are  you  going  to  set  up  any 
more  horses?  Eh?  Think  a  bit.  Come!  You  haven't 
got  horses  enough  yet,  surely?  Couldn't  you  put  some- 
body else  on  horseback,  and  stick  him  up,  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  thousands?  You  have  already  statues  to  most  of  the 
''benefactors  of  mankind  "  (see  advertisement)  in  youi 
principal  cities.  You  walk  through  groves  of  great  inven- 
tors, instructors,  discoverers,  assuagers  of  pain,  preventers 
of  disease,  suggesters  of  purifying  thoughts,  doers  of  noble 
deeds.     Finish  the  list.     Come ! 

Whom  will  you  hoist  into  the  saddle?  Let's  have  a  car- 
dinal virtue!  Shall  it  be  Faith?  Hope?  Charity?  Aye, 
Charity's  the  virtue  to  ride  on  horseback!  Let's  have 
Charity! 

How  shall  we  represent  it,  eh?  What  do  you  think? 
Royal?  Certainly.  Duke?  Of  course.  Charity  always 
was  typified  in  that  way,  from  the  time  of  a  certain  widow, 
downwards.  And  there's  nothing  less  left  to  put  up;  all 
the  commoners  who  were  "  benefactors  of  mankind"  having 
had  their  statues  in  the  public  places,  long  ago. 

How  shall  we  dress  it?  Rags?  Low.  I>T?k.^^^^1  Q.q«^- 
mouphc^'     Field  Marshal's  m^ifgrpa?    T>ei  ^^rj  ^Okcc^Jw. 
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Charity  in  a  Field  Marshal's  uniform  (none  the  worse  for 
wear)  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  public  money, 
in  its  pocket,  and  fifteen  thousand  more,  public  money,  up 
behind,  will  be  a  piece  of  plain  uncompromising  truth  in 
the  highways  and  an  honour  to  the  country  and  the  time. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  You  can't  leave  the  memory  of  an  unas- 
suming, honest,  good-natured,  amiable  old  Duke  alone, 
without  bespattering  it  with  your  flunkeyism,  can't  you? 
That's  right — and  like  you!  Here  are  three  brass  buttons 
in  my  crop.  I'll  subscribe  'em  all.  One,  to  the  statue  of 
Charity;  one,  to  a  statue  of  Hope;  one,  to  a  statue  of 
Faith.  For  Faith  we'll  have  the  Nepaulese  Ambassador  on 
horseback — being  a  prince.  And  for  Hope,  we'll  put  the 
Hippopotamus  on  horseback,  and  so  make  a  group. 

Let's  have  a  meeting  about  it! 


A  POOR  MAN'S  TALE  OF  A  PATENT. 

I  AM  not  used  to  writing  for  print.  What  working-man, 
that  never  labours  less  (some  Mondays,  and  Christmas 
Time  and  Easter  Time  excepted)  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  is?  But  I  have  been  asked  to  put  down, 
plain,  what  I  have  got  to  say;  and  so  I  take  pen-and-ink, 
and  do  it  to  the  best  of  my  power,  hoping  defects  will  find 
excuse. 

I  was  bom,  nigh  London,  but  have  worked  in  a  shop  at 
Biriningbam  (what  you  would  call  Manufactories,  we  call 
Shops),  almost  ever  since  I  was  out  of  my  time.  I  served 
my  apprenticeship  at  Deptford,  nigh  where  I  was  born,  and 
I  am  a  smith  by  trade.  My  name  is  John.  I  have  been 
called  "  Old  John  "  ever  since  I  was  nineteen  year  of  age, 
on  account  of  not  having  much  hair.  I  am  fifty-six  year 
of  age  at  the  present  time,  and  I  don't  find  myself  with 
more  hair,  nor  yet  with  less,  to  signify,  than  at  nineteen 
year  of  age  aforesaid. 

I  have  been  married  five  and  thirty  year,  come  next 
April.  I  was  married  on  All  Fools'  Day.  Let  them  laugh 
thnt  win,  I  won  a  good  wife  that  day,  and  it  was  as  sensi- 
A/^  a  day  to  me  as  ever  I  had. 
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We  have  had  a  matter  of  ten  children,  six  whereof  are 
living.  My  eldest  son  is  engineer  in  the  Italian  steam- 
paeket  "Mezzo  Giorno,  plying  between  Marseilles  and 
Naples,  and  colling  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Civita  Vec- 
ehia/^  He  waa  a  good  workman.  He  invented  a  many 
useful  little  things  that  brought  him  in — nothing.  I  have 
two  sons  doing  well  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales — single, 
when  last  heard  from.  One  of  my  sons  (James)  went  wild 
and  for  a  soldier,  where  he  was  shot  in  India,  living  six 
weeks  in  hospital  with  a  musket-ball  lodged  in  his  shoulder- 
blade,  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  the 
best  looking.  One  of  my  two  daughters  (Mary)  is  com- 
fortable in  her  circumstances,  but  water  on  the  chest.  The 
other  (Charlotte),  her  husband  run  away  from  her  in  the 
basest  manner,  and  she  and  her  three  children  live  with  us. 
The  youngest,  six  year  old,  has  a  turn  for  mechanics. 

I  am  not  a  Chartist,  and  I  never  was.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  but  what  I  see  a  good  many  public  points  to  complain 
of,  still  I  don't  think  that's  the  way  to  set  them  right.  If 
I  did  think  so,  I  should  be  a  Chartist.  But  I  don't  think 
so,  and  I  am  not  a  Chartist.  I  read  the  paper,  and  hear 
discussion,  at  what  we  call  "a  parlour,"  in  Birmingham, 
and  I  know  many  good  men  and  workmen  who  are  Char- 
tists,    Note.     Not  Physical  force. 

It  won't  be  took  as  boastful  in  me,  if  I  make  the  remark 
(for  I  can't  put  down  what  I  have  got  to  say,  without  put- 
ting that  down  before  going  any  further),  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  of  an  ingenious  turn.  I  once  got  twenty  pound 
by  a  screw,  and  it's  in  use  now.  I  have  been  twenty  year, 
off  and  on,  completing  an  Invention  and  perfecting  it.  I 
perfected  of  it,  last  Christmas  Eve  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Me  and  my  wife  stood  and  let  some  tears  fall  over  the 
Model,  when  it  was  done  and  I  brought  her  in  to  take  a 
look  at  it. 

A  friend  of  mine,  by  the  name  of  William  Butcher,  is  a 
Chartist*  Moderate.  He  is  a  good  speaker.  He  is  very 
animated.  I  have  often  heard  him  deliver  that  what  is,  at 
every  turn,  in  the  way  of  us  working-men,  is,  that  too 
many  places  have  been  made,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  pro- 
vide for  people  that  never  ought  to  have  been  provided  for; 
and  that  we  have  to  obey  forms  and  to  pay  fees  to  support 
those  places  when  we  shouldn't  ought.  "Tyw^"  (^^v^^ts. 
William  Butcher),  "aJl  the  public  has  to  ^o  Xlt^^Xy^'*^ 
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falls  heaviest  on  the  working-man,  because  he  has  least  to 
spare;  and  likewise  because  impediments  shouldn't  be  put 
in  his  way,  when  he  wants  redress  of  wrong  or.  f urtheran6e 
of  right.''  Note.  I  have  wrote  down  those  words  from 
William  Butcher's  own  mouth.  W.  B.  delivering  them 
fresh  for  the  aforesaid  purpose. 

Now,  to  my  Model  again.  There  it  was,  perfected  of, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  gone  nigh  a  year,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
All  the  money  I  could  spare  I  had  laid  out  upon  the  Model; 
and  when  times  was  bad,  or  my  daughter  Charlotte's  chil- 
dren sickly,  or  both,  it  had  stood  still,  months  at  a  spell. 
I  had  pulled  it  to  pieces,  and  made  it  over  again  with  im- 
provements, I  don't  know  how  often.  There  it  stood,  at 
last,  a  perfected  Model  as  aforesaid. 

William  Butcher  and  me  had  a  long  talk,  Christmas  Day, 
respecting  of  the  Model.  William  is  very  sensible.  But 
sometimes  cranky.  William  said,  "  What  will  you  do  with 
it,  John?"  I  said,  "Patent  it."  William  said,  "How 
patent  it,  John?"  I  said,  "By  taking  out  a  Patent." 
William  then  delivered  that  the  law  of  Patent  was  a  cruel 
wrong.  William  said,  "  John,  if  you  make  your  invention 
public,  before  you  get  a  Patent,  any  one  may  rob  you  of 
the  fruits  of  your  hard  work.  You  are  put  in  a  cleft  stick, 
John.  Either  you  must  drive  a  bargain  very  much  against 
yourself,  by  getting  a  party  to  come  forward  beforehand 
with  the  great  expenses  of  the  Patent;  or,  you  must  be  put 
about,  from  post  to  pillar,  among  so  many  parties,  trying 
to  make  a  better  bargain  for  yourself,  and  showing  your 
invention,  that  your  invention  will  be  took  from  you  over 
your  head."  I  said,  "William  Butcher,  are  you  cranky? 
You  are  sometimes  cranky."  William  said,  "No,  John, 
I  tell  you  the  truth;"  which  he  then  delivered  more  at 
length.  I  said  to  W.  B.  I  would  Patent  the  invention 
myself. 

My  wife's  brother,  George  Bury  of  West  Bromwich  (his 
wife  unfortunately  took  to  drinking,  made  away  with  every- 
thing, and  seventeen  times  committed  to  Birmingham  Jail 
before  happy  release  in  every  point  of  view),  left  my  wife, 
his  sister,  when  he  died,  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pound  ten.  Bank  of  England  Stocks.  Me  and 
my  wife  never  broke  into  that  money  yet.  Note,  We 
might  come  to  be  old  and  past  our  work.  We  now  agreed 
to  Patent  the  invention.     We  said  ^e  ^oxsX^  Tfta^R^^^VcAj? 
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in  it — ^I  mean  in  the  aforesaid  money — and  Patent  the  in- 
vention. William  Butcher  wrote  me  a  letter  to  Thomas 
Joy,  in  London.  T.  J.  is  a  carpenter,  six  foot  four  in 
height,  and  plays  quoits  well.  He  lives  in  Chelsea,  Lon- 
don, by  the  church.  I  got  leave  from  the  shop,  to  be  took 
on  again  when  I  come  back.  I  am  a  good  workman.  Not 
a  Teetotaller;  but  never  drunk.  When  the  Christmas 
holidays  were  over,  I  went  up  to  London  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Train,  and  hired  a  lodging  for  a  week  with  Thomas 
Joy.     He  is  married.     He  has  one  son  gone  to  sea. 

Thomas  Joy  delivered  (from  a  book  he  had)  that  the 
first  step  to  be  took,  in  Patenting  the  invention,  was  to 
prepare  a  petition  unto  Queen  Victoria,  William  Butcher 
had  delivered  similar,  and  drawn  it  up.  Note.  William 
is  a  ready  writer.  A  declaration  before  a  Master  in  Chan- 
cery was  to  be  added  to  it.  That,  we  likewise  drew  uj). 
Mter  a  deal  of  trouble  I  found  out  a  Master,  in  Southamp- 
ton Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  nigh  Temple  Bar,  where  I 
made  the  declaration,  and  paid  eighteen-pence.  I  was  told 
to  take  the  declaration  and  petition  to  the  Home  Office,  in 
Whitehall,  where  I  left  it  to  be  signed  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary (after  I  had  fomid  the  office  out),  and  where  I  paid 
two  pound,  two,  and  sixpence.  In  six  days  he  signed  it, 
aiid  I  was  told  to  take  it  to  the  Attorney-General's  cham- 
bers, and  leave  it  there  for  a  report.  I  did  so,  and  paid 
four  pound,  four.  Note.  Nobody  all  through,  ever  thank- 
ful for  their  money,  but  all  uncivil. 

My  lodging  at  Thomas  Joy's  was  now  hired  for  another 
week,  whereof  five  days  were  gone.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral made  what  they  called  a  Report-of-course  (my  inven- 
tion being,  as  William  Butcher  had  delivered  before  start- 
ing, unopposed),  and  I  was  sent  back  with  i^  to  the  Home 
Office.  They  made  a  Copy  of  it,  which  was  called  a  War- 
rant. For  this  warrant,  I  paid  seven  poimd,  thirteen,  and 
six.  It  was  sent  to  the  Queen,  to  sign.  Tlie  Queen  sent 
it  back,  signed.  The  Home  Secretary  signed  it  again.  The 
gentleman  throwed  it  at  me  when  I  called,  and  said,  "Now 
take  it  to  the  Patent  Office  in  Lincoln's  Inn."  I  was  then 
in  my  third  week  at  Thomas  Joy's  living  very  sparing,  on 
account  of  fees.     I  found  myself  losing  heart. 

At  the  Patent  Office  in  Lincoln's  Iim,  tliey  made  "  a  draft 
of  the  Queen's  bill,"  of  my  invention,  and  a  "  dock'fct  «t  ^^we^ 
Wl''    I  paid  tive  pound,  ten,  and  si)^,  iox  \Ja\^.    "Y^^k^ 
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"engrossed  two  copies  of  the  bill;  one  for  the  Signet  Office^ 
and  one  for  the  Privy-Seal  Office.^  I  paid  one  pound, 
seven,  and  six,  for  this.  Stamp-duty  over  and  above,  three 
pound.  The  Engrossing  Clerk  of  the  same  oflBiCe  engrossed 
the  Queen's  bill  for  signature.  I  paid  him  one  pound,  one. 
Stamp-duty,  again,  one  pound,  ten.  I  was  next  to  take 
the  Queen's  bill  to  the  Attorney- General  again,  and  get  it 
signed  again.  I  took  it,  and  paid  five  pound  more.  I 
fetched  it  away,  and  took  it  to  the  Home  Secretary  again. 
He  sent  it  to  the  Queen  again.  She  signed  it  again.  I 
paid  seven  pound,  thirteen,  and  six,  more,  for  this.  I  had 
been  over  a  month  at  Thomas  Joy's.  I  was  quite  wore  out, 
patience  and  pocket. 

Thomas  Joy  delivered  all  this,  as  it  went  on,  to  William 
Butcher.  William  Butcher  delivered  it  again  to  three  Bir- 
mingham Parlours,  from  which  it  got  to  all  the  other  Par- 
lours, and  was  took,  as  I  have  been  told  since,  right  through 
all  the  shops  in  the  North  of  England.  Note.  William 
Butcher  delivei-ed,  at  his  Parlour,  in  a  speech,  that  it  was 
a  Patent  way  of  making  Chartists. 

But  I  hadn't  nigh  done  yet.  The  Queen's  bill  was  to 
be  took  to  the  Signet  Office  in  Somerset  House,  Strand — 
where  the  stamp  shop  is.  The  Clerk  of  the  Signet  made 
"a  Signet  bill  for  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal."  I 
paid  him  four  pound,  seven.  The  Clerk  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  made  *^  a  Privy-Seal  bill  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor."  I  paid  him,  four  pound,  two.  The  Privy- 
Seal  bill  was  handed  over  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Patents,  who 
engrossed  the  aforesaid.  I  paid  him,  five  pound,  seven- 
teen, and  eight;  at  the  same  time,  I  paid  Stamp-duty  for 
the  Patent,  in  one  lump,  thirty  pound.  I  next  paid  for 
"boxes  for  the  Patent,"  nine  and  sixpence.  Note. 
Thomas  Joy  would  have  made  the  same  at  a  profit  for 
eighteen-pence.  I  next  paid  "fees  to  the  Deputy,  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  Purse-bearer,"  two  pound,  two.  I  next 
paid  "fees  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,"  seven  pound, 
thirteen.  I  next  paid  "  fees  to  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper,"  ten  shillings.  I  next  paid,  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor again,  one  pound,  eleven,  and  six.  Last  of  all,  I 
paid  "fees  to  the  Deputy  Sealer,  and  Deputy  Chaff- wax," 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  I  had  lodged  at  Thomas  Joy's 
over  six  iveeks,  and  the  unopposed  Patent  for  my  invention, 
for  England  only,  had  cost  me  ninety -avis.  -^^^asii^^^N^Ti^wA 
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eightpenoe.    If  I  had  taken  it  out  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  would  hare  cost  me  more  than  three  hundi-ed  pound. 

NoWy  teaching  had  not  come  up  but  very  limited  when  I 
was  young.  So  much  the  worse  for  me  you'll  say.  I  aay 
the  same.  William  Butcher  is  twenty  year  younger  than 
me.  He  knows  a  hundred  vear  more.  If  William  Butcher 
had  wanted  to  Patent  an  invention,  he  might  have  been 
sharper  than  myself  when  hustled  backwards  and  forward* 
among  all  those  offices,  though  I  doubt  if  so  patient.  Note. 
William  being  sometimes  cranky,  and  consider  porters, 
messengers,  aud  clerks. 

Thereby  I  say  nothing  of  my  being  tired  of  my  life, 
while  I  was  Patenting  my  invention.  But  I  put  this :  Is 
it  reasonable  to  make  a  man  feel  as  if,  in  inventing  an  in- 
genious improvement  meant  to  do  good,  he  had  done  some* 
thing  wrong?  How  else  can  a  man  feel,  when  he  is  met  by 
snch  difficulties  at  every  turn?  All  inventors  taking  out 
a  Patent  must  feel  so.  And  look  at  the  expense.  How 
hard  on  me,  and  how  hard  on  the  country  if  there's  any 
merit  in  me  (and  my  invention  is  took  up  now,  I  am  thank- 
ful lo  say,  and  doing  well),  to  put  me  to  all  that  expense 
before  I  can  move  a  finger!  Make  the  addition  yourself, 
and  it'll  come  to  ninety-six  pound,  seven,  and  eightpence. 
No  more,  and  no  less. 

What  can  I  say  against  William  Butcher,  about  places? 
Look  at  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Patent  Office,  the  Engrossing  Clerk,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Privy  Seal,  the  Clerk  of  the  Patents,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's Purse-bearer,  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  the  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  the  Deputy  Sealer,  and  the  Deputy 
Chaff- wax.  No  man  in  England  could  get  a  Patent  for  an 
Indian-rubber  band,  or  an  iron-hoop,  without  feeing  all  of 
them.  Some  of  them,  over  and  over  again.  I  went  through 
thirty-five  stages.  I  began  with  the  Queen  upon  the 
Throne.  I  ended  with  the  Deputy  Chaff-wax.  Note.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Deputy  Chaff- wax.  Is  it  a  man,  or 
what  is  it? 

What  I  had  to  tell,  I  have  told.  I  have  wrote  it  down* 
I  hope  it^s  plain.  Not  so  much  in  the  handwriting  (though 
nothing  to  boast  of  there),  as  in  the  sense  of  it.  I  will 
now  conclude  with  Thomas  Joy.  Thomas  said  to  me, 
when  we  parted,  "  John,  if  the  laws  oi  tYiia  fioojctej  'v^^tSk 
SB  honest  aa  they  ought  to  be,  you  wovxVA.  iMtN^  aoow^  \«i 
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London — registered  an  exact  description  and  drawing  of 
your  invention — paid  half-a-crown  or  so  for  doing  of  i% — 
and  therein  and  thereby  have  got  your  Patent," 

My  opinion  is  the  same  as  Thomas  Joy.  Further.  In 
William  Butcher's  delivering  "that  the  whole  gang  of 
Hanapers  and  Chaff- waxes  must  be  done  away  with,  and 
that  England  has  been  chaffed  and  waxed  sufficient,"  I 
agree. 


A  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

I  HAVE  been  looking  on,  this  evening,  at  a  merry  com- 
pany of  children  assembled  round  that  pretty  German  toy, 
a  Christmas  Tree,  The  tree  was  planted  in  the  middle  of 
a  great  round  table,  and  towered  high  above  their  heads. 
It  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  multitude  of  little  tapers; 
and  everywhere  sparkled  and  glittered  with  bright  objects. 
There  were  rosy-cheeked  dolls,  hiding  behind  the  green 
leaves;  and  there  were  real  watches  (with  movable  hands, 
at  least,  and  an  endless  capacity  of  being  wound  up)  dan- 
gling from  innumerable  twigs;  there  were  French-polished 
tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  wardrobes,  eight-day  clocks,  and 
various  other  articles  of  domestic  furniture  (wonderfully 
made,  in  tin,  at  Wolverhampton),  perched  among  the 
boughs,  as  if  in  preparation  for  some  fairy  housekeeping; 
there  were  jolly,  broad-faced  little  men,  niuch  more  agree- 
able in  appearance  than  many  real  men — and  no  wonder, 
for  their  heads  took  off,  and  showed  them  to  be  full  of 
sugar-plums;  there  were  fiddles  and  drums;  there  were 
tambourines,  books,  work-boxes,  paint-boxes,  sweetmeat- 
boxes,  peep-show  boxes,  and  all  kinds  of  boxes;  there  were 
trinkets  for  the  elder  girls,  far  brighter  than  any  grown-up 
gold  and  jewels;  there  were  baskets  and  pincushions  in  all 
devices;  there  were  guns,  swords,  and  banners;  there  were 
witches  standing  in  enchanted  rings  of  pasteboard,  to  tell 
fortunes;  there  were  teetotums,  humming-tops,  needle- 
cases,  pen-wipers,  smelling-bottles,  conversation-cards, 
bouquet-holders;  real  fruit,  made  artificially  dazzling  with 
goldleaf ;  imitation  apples,  pears,  and  walnuts,  crammed 
with  surprises;  in  short,  as  a  pretty  child,  before  me,  de- 
i^htedly  wldspered  to  another  pxeU^  cbi\^,  V^eit  V^o^^om 
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friend,  "There  was  everything,  and  more.''  This  motley 
collection  of  odd  objects,  clnstering  on  the  tree  like  magic 
fruit,  and  flashing  back  the  bright  looks  directed  towards 
it  from  every  side — some  of  the  diamond-eyes  admiring  it 
were  hardly  on  a  level  with  the  table,  and  a  few  were  lan- 
guishing in  timid  wonder  on  the  bosoms  of  pretty  mothers, 
aunts,  and  nurses — made  a  lively  realisation  of  the  fancies 
of  childhood;  and  set  me  thinking  how  all  the  trees  that 
grow  and  all  the  things  that  come  into  existence  on  the 
earth,  have  their  wild  adornments  at  that  well-remembered 
time. 

Being  now  at  home  again,  and  alone,  the  only  person  in 
the  house  awake,  my  thoughts  are  di*awn  back,  by  a  fas- 
cination which  I  do  not  care  to  resist,  to  my  own  childhood. 
I  begin  to  consider,  what  do  we  all  remember  best  upon  the 
branches  of  the  Christmas  Tree  of  our  own  young  Christmas 
days,  by  which  we  climbed  to  real  life. 

Straight,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  cramped  in  the  free- 
dom of  its  growth  by  no  encircling  walls  or  soon-reached 
ceiling,  a  shadowy  tree  arises;  and,  looking  up  into  the 
dreamy  brightness  of  its  top — for  I  observe  in  this  tree  the 
singular  property  that  it  appears  to  grow  downward 
towards  the  earth — I  look  into  my  youngest  Christmas 
recollections  I 

All  toys  at  first,  I  find.  Up  yonder,  among  the  green 
holly  and  red  berries,  is  the  Tumbler  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  who  wouldn't  lie  down,  but  whenever  he  was  put 
upon  the  floor,  persisted  in  rolling  his  fat  body  about,  un- 
til he  rolled  himself  still,  and  brought  those  lobster  eyes 
of  his  to  bear  upon  me — when  I  affected  to  laugh  very 
much,  but  in  my  heart  of  hearts  was  extremely  doubtful 
of  him.  Close  beside  him  is  that  infernal  snuff-box,  out  of 
which  there  sprang  a  demoniacal  Counsellor  in  a  black 
gown,  with  an  obnoxious  head  of  hair,  and  a  red  cloth 
mouth,"  wide  open,  who  was  not  to  be  endured  on  any 
terms,  but  could  not  be  put  away  either;  for  he  used  sud- 
denly, in  a  highly  magnified  state,  to  fly  out  of  Mammoth 
Snuff-boxes  in  dreams,  when  least  expected.  Nor  is  the 
frog  with  cobbler's  wax  on  his  tail,  far  off;  for  there  was 
no  knowing  where  he  wouldn't  jump;  and  when  he  flew 
over  the  candle,  and  came  upon  one's  hand  with  that 
spotted  back — red  on  a  green  ground — lae  ^^^  \icysi\\\^^. 
The  cardboard  lady  in  a  blue-silk  skirt,  w\iO  n?^^  ^\«>Q*\.Ni:>$ 
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against  the  candlestick  to  dance,  and  whom  I  see  on  the 
same  branch,  was  milder,  and  was  beautiful;  but  I  can't 
say  as  much  for  the  larger  cardboard  man,  who  used  to  be 
hung  against  the  wall  and  pulled  by  a  string;  there  was  a 
sinister  expression  in  that  nose  of  his;  and  when  he  got  his 
legs  round  his  neck  (which  he  very  often  did),  he  was 
ghastly,  and  not  a  creature  to  be  alone  with. 

When  did  that  dreadful  Mask  first  look  at  me?  Who 
put  it  on,  and  why  was  I  so  frightened  that  the  sight  of  it 
is  an  era  in  my  life?  It  is  not  a  hideous  visage  in  itself; 
it  is  even  meant  to  be  droll;  why  then  were  its  stolid  feat- 
ures so  intolerable?  Surely  not  because  it  hid  the  wearer's 
face.  An  apron  would  have  done  as  much;  and  though  I 
should  have  preferred  even  the  apron  away,  it  would  not 
have  been  absolutely  insupportable,  like  the  mask.  Was 
it  the  immovability  of  the  mask?  The  doll's  face  was  im- 
movable, but  I  was  not  afraid  of  her.  Perhaps  that  fixed 
and  set  change  comiog  over  a  real  face,  infused  into  my 
quickened  heart  some  remote  suggestion  and  dread  of  the 
universal  change  that  is  to  come  on  every  face,  and  make  it 
still?  Nothing  reconciled  me  to  it.  No  drummers,  from 
whom  proceeded  a  melancholy  chirping  on  the  turning  of  a 
handle;  no  regiment  of  soldiers,  with  a  mute  band,  taken 
out  of  a  box,  and  fitted,  one  by  one,  upon  a  stiff  and  lazy 
little  set  of  lazy-tongs;  no  old  woman,  made  of  wires  and 
a  brown-paper  composition,  cutting  up  a  pie  for  two  small 
children;  could  give  me  a  permanent  comfort,  for  a  long 
time.  Nor  was  it  any  satisfaction  to  be  shown  the  Mask, 
and  see  that  it  was  made  of  paper,  or  to  have  it  locked  up 
and  be  assui-ed  that  no  one  wore  it.  The  mere  recollection 
of  that  fixed  face,  the  mere  knowledge  of  its  existence  any- 
where, was  sufficient  to  awake  me  in  the  night  all  perspir- 
ation and  horror,  with,  "0  1  know  it's  coming!  O  the 
mask! " 

I  never  wondered  what  the  dear  old  donkey  with  the 
panniers — there  he  is !  was  made  of,  then  I  His  hide  was 
real  to  the  touch,  I  recollect.  And  the  great  black  horse 
with  the  round  red  spots  all  over  him — the  horse  that  I 
could  even  get  upon — I  never  wondered  what  had  brought 
him  to  that  strange  condition,  or  thought  that  such  a  horse 
was  not  commonly  seen  at  Newmarket.  The  four  horses 
of  BO  eoJoar,  next  to  him,  that  went  into  the  waggon  of 
oheesea^  and  could  be  taken  out  and.  ^\fiX^<&dL  \mi^  ^Sqa 
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piano,  appear  to  have  bits  of  fur-tippet  for  their  tails,  and 
other  bits  for  their  manes,  and  to  stand  on  pegs  instead  of 
legs;  but  it  was  not  so  when  they  were  brought  home  for  a 
Christmas  {nresent.  They  were  all  right,  then;  neither  was 
their  harness  unceremoniously  nailed  into  their  chests,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  now.  The  tinkling  works  of  the  music- 
cart,  I  did^d  out,  to  be  made  of  quill  tooth-picks  and  wire; 
and  I  always  thought  that  little  tumbler  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
perpetually  swarming  up  one  side  of  a  wooden  frame,  and 
coming  down,  head  foremost,  on  the  other,  rather  a  weak- 
minded  person — though  good-natured;  but  the  Jacob's 
Ladder,  next  him,  made  of  little  squares  of  red  wood,  that 
went  flapping  and  clattering  over  one  another,  each  devel- 
oping a  different  picture,  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  small 
bells,  was  a  mighty  marvel  and  a  great  delight. 

Ah  I  The  DolPs  house ! — of  which  I  was  not  proprietor, 
bat  where  I  visited.  I  don't  admire  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment half  60  much  as  that  stone-fronted  mansion  with  real 
glass  windows,  and  door-steps,  and  a  real  balcony — greener 
than  I  ever  see  now,  except  at  watering-places;  and  even 
they  afford  but  a  poor  imitation.  And  though  it  did  open 
all  at  once,  the  entire  house-front  (which  was  a  blow,  I 
admit,  as  cancelling  the  fiction  of  a  staircase),  it  was  but 
to  shut  it  up  again,  and  I  could  believe.  Even  open,  there 
were  three  distinct  rooms  in  it :  a  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room, ^elegantly  furnished,  and  best  of  all,  a  kitchen,  with 
uncommonly  soft  fire-irons,  a  plentiful  assortment  of  dimin- 
utive utensils — oh,  the  warming-pan ! — and  a  tin  man-cook 
in  profile,  who  was  always  going  to  fry  two  fish.  What 
Barmecide  justice  have  I  done  to  the  noble  feasts  wherein 
the  set  of  wooden  platters  figured,  each  with  its  own  pe- 
culiar delicacy,  as  a  ham  or  turkey,  glued  tight  on  to  it, 
and  garnished  with  something  green,  which  I  recollect  as 
moss  I  Could  all  the  Temperance  Societies  of  these  later 
days,  united,  give  me  such  a  tea-drinking  as  I  have  had 
through  the  means  of  yonder  little  set  of  blue  crockery, 
which  really  would  hold  liquid  (it  ran  out  of  the  small 
wooden  cask,  I  recollect,  and  tasted  of  matches),  and 
which  made  tea,  nectar.  And  if  the  two  legs  of  the  ineffec- 
tual little  sugar-tongs  did  tumble  over  one  another,  and 
want  purpose,  like  Punch's  hands,  what  does  it  matter? 
And  if  I  did  once  ahriek  out,  as  a  po\80t\ftdL  ^^Vi^,  «xA 
strike  the  fashionable  company   with  cou'a\.exiv'8L\5issa^  \s^ 
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reason  of  having  drunk  a  little  teaspoon,  inadvertentlj  dis- 
solved in  too  hot  tea,  I  was  never  the  worse  for  it,  except 

by  a  powder ! 

Upon  the  next  branches  of  the  tree,  lower  down,  hard  by 
the  green  roller  and  miniature  gardening-tools,  how  thick 
the  books  begin  to  hang.  Thin  books,  in  themselves,  at 
first,  but  many  of  them,  and  with  deliciously  smooth  cov- 
ers of  bright  red  or  green.  What  fat  black  letters  to  begin 
with!  "A  was  an  archer,  and  shot  at  a  frog."  Of  course 
lie  was.  He  was  au  apple-pie  also,  and  there  he  is !  He 
was  a  good  many  things  in  his  time,  was  A,  and  so  were 
most  of  his  friends,  except  X,  who  had  so  little  versatility, 
that  I  never  knew  him  to  get  beyond  Xerxes  or  Xantippe — 
like  Y,  who  was  always  confined  to  a  Yacht  or  a  Yew 
Tree;  and  Z  condemned  for  ever  to  be  a  Zebra  or  a  Zany. 
But,  now,  the  very  tree  itself  changes,  and  becomes  a 
bean-stalk — the  marvellous  bean-stalk  up  which  Jack 
climbed  to  the  Giant's  house  I  And  now,  those  dreadfully 
interesting,  double-headed  giants,  with  their  clubs  over 
their  shoulders,  begin  to  stride  along  the  boughs  in  a  per- 
fect throng,  dragging  knights  and  ladies  home  for  dinner 
by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  And  Jack — how  noble,  with 
his  sword  of  sharpness,  and  his  shoes  of  swiftness !  Again 
those  old  meditations  come  upon  me  as  I  gaze  up  at  Mm; 
and  I  debate  within  myself  whether  there  was  more  than 
one  Jack  (which  I  am  loth  to  believe  possible),  or  only  one 
genuine  original  admirable  Jack,  who  achieved  all  the  re- 
corded exploits. 

Good  for  Christmas  time  is  the  ruddy  colour  of  the  cloak, 
in  which — the  tree  making  a  forest  of  itself  for  her  to  trip 
through,  with  her  basket — Little  Red  Riding-Hood  comes 
to  me  one  Christmas  Eve  to  give  me  information  of  the 
cruelty  and  treachery  of  that  dissembling  Wolf  who  ate  her 
grandmother,  without  making  any  impression  on  his  appe- 
tite, and  then  ate  her,  after  making  that  ferocious  joke 
about  his  teeth.  She  was  my  first  love.  I  felt  that  if  I 
could  have  married  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  I  should  have 
known  perfect  bliss.  But,  it  was  not  to  be;  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  look  out  the  Wolf  in  the  Noah's  Ark 
there,  and  put  him  late  in  the  procession  on  the  table,  as  a 
monster  who  was  to  be  degraded.  0  the  wonderful  Noah's 
Ark!  It  was  not  found  seaworthy  when  put  in  a  washing- 
P^b,  and  the  ammals  were  cxamxneiOi  Vu.  ^\»  \jRfe  ^^^\^^ 
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needed  to  have  their  legs  well  shaken  down  before  they 
could  be  got  in,  even  there — and  then,  ten  to  one  but  they 
began  to  tumble  out  at  the  door,  which  was  but  imperfectly 
fastened  with  a  wire  latch — but  what  was  that  against  it ! 
Consider  the  noble  fly,  a*  size  or  two  smaller  than  the  ele- 
phant: the  lady-bird,  the  butterfly — all  triumphs  of  art! 
Consider  the  goose,  whose  feet  were  so  small,  and  whose 
balance  was  so  indifferent,  that  he  usually  tumbled  for- 
ward, and  knocked  down  all  the  animal  creation.  Consider 
Noah  and  his  family,  like  idiotic  tobacco-stoppers;  and 
how  the  leopard  stuck  to  warm  little  fingers;  and  how  the 
tails  of  the  larger  animals  used  gradually  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  frayed  bits  of  string ! 

Hush !  Again  a  forest,  and  somebody  up  in  a  tree — ^not 
Eobin  Hood,  not  Valentine,  not  the  Yellow  Dwarf  (I  have 
passed  him  and  all  Mother  Bunch's  wonders,  without  men- 
tion), but  an  Eastern  King  with  a  glittering  scimitar  and 
turlwiJi.  By  Allah !  two  Eastern  Kings,  for  I  see  another, 
looking  over  his  shoulder !  Down  upon  the  grass,  at  the 
tree's  foot,  lies  the  full  length  of  a  coal-black  Giant, 
stretched  asleep,  with  his  head  in  a  lady's  lap;  and  near 
them  is  a  glass  box,  fastened  with  four  locks  of  shining 
steel,  in  which  he  keeps  the  lady  prisoner  when  he  is 
awake.  I  see  the  four  keys  at  his  girdle  now.  The  lady 
makes  signs  to  the  two  kings  in  the  tree,  who  softly 
descend.  It  is  the  setting-in  of  the  bright  Arabian  Nights. 
Oh,  now  all  common  things  become  uncommon  and  en- 
chanted to  me.  All  lamps  are  wonderful;  all  rings  are 
talismans.  Common  flower-pots  are  full  of  treasure,  with 
a  little  earth  scattered  on  the  top;  trees  are  for  Ali  Baba 
to  hide  in;  beef-steaks  are  to  throw  down  into  the  Valley 
of  Diamonds,  that  the  precious  stones  may  stick  to  them, 
and  be  carried  by  the  eagles  to  their  nests,  whence  the 
traders,  with  loud  cries,  will  scare  them.  Tarts  are  made, 
according  to  the  recipe  of  the  Vizier's  son  of  Bussorah,  who 
turned  pastrycook  after  he  was  set  down  in  his  drawers  at 
the  gate  of  Damascus;  cobblers  are  all  Mustaphas,  and  in 
the  habit  of  sewing  up  people  cut  into  four  pieces,  to  whom 
they  are  taken  blindfold. 

Any  iron  ring  let  into  *stone  is  the  entrance  to  a  cave 
which  only  waits  for  the  magician,  and  the  little  ftre^  axvd. 
^^  necTomancyj  that  wiU  make  the  eaxtti  s\v^)k.^,     KN^^^ 
dates  imported  come  from  the  same  tree  via  t\v2.\.  xmAxx^-^ 
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date,  witb  whose  she  11  the  merchant  knocked  out  the  eye  ( 
the  genie's  invisible  son.  All  olives  are  of  the  stock  of  th 
f?e9h  fruit,  concerning  which  the  Commander  of  the  Faith* 
tal  overheard  the  boy  condnct  the  fictitiouB  trial  of  the 
frandalent  olive  merchant;  all  apiples  are  akin  to  the  apple 
purchased  (with  two  others)  from  the  8nl tan's  gardener  for 
three  sequins,  and  which  the  tall  black  slave  stole  from  the 
child.  All  dog^  are  associated  with  the  dog,  really  a  trans- 
formed man,  who  Jumped  upon  the  baker ^s  counter j  and 
put  his  paw  on  the  piece  of  bad  money.  All  rice  recalls 
the  rice  which  the  awful  Lady,  who  was  a  ghoul,  could  on Ij 
peck  hj  grains,  because  of  her  nightly  feasts  in  the  burial- 
place.  My  very  rocking- horse^ — there  he  is,  witli  hia  nos- 
trils turned  completely  inside-out,  indicative  of  Blood  J — 
should  have  a  peg  in  his  neck,  by  virtue  thereof  to  fly  awaj 
with  me,  as  the  wooden  horse  did  with  the  Prince  of 
Persia,  in  the  sight  of  all  his  father's  Court. 

TeSj  on  every  object  that  I  recognise  among  those  upf>er 
branches  of  my  Christmas  Tree,  I  see  this  fairy  light! 
Wheti  I  wake  in  bed,  at  daybreak,  on  th^  cold  dai'k  winter 
mornings,  the  white  snow  dimly  beheld,  outside,  through 
the  ffost  on  the  window-pane,  I  hear  Diiiarzade.  '^Sister, 
sister,  if  you  are  yet  awake,  I  pray  yon  finish  the  history 
of  the  Young  King  of  the  Black  Islands,"  ScheberasiaJe 
replies »  **If  my  lord  the  Bultati  will  suffer  me  to  live  an- 
other day,  sistjer,  1  will  not  only  finish  that,  but  tel!  you  a 
more  wonderful  story  yet.**  Then,  the  gracious  Sultan  goes 
out,  giving  no  orders  for  the  execution,  and  we  all  three 
breathe  again. 

At  this  height  of  my  tree  I  he^in  to  see,  cowering  among 
the  leaves — it  may  be  bom  of  turkey,  or  of  pudding,  or 
raince-pie,  or  of  these  many  fancies,  jnmbled  with  E<»binson 
Crusoe  on  his  desert  island,  Philip  Quarll  among  the  mon- 
keys, Satidford  and  Merton  with  JVlr*  Barlow,  Motht^r 
Bunch,  and  the  Mask— or  it  may  be  the  result  of  Indiges- 
tion, assisted  by  imagination  and  over-doctoring — a  pro 
digious  nightmare.  It  is  so  exceedingly  indistinct,  that  I 
don't  know  why  it's  frightful-^ but  1  know  it  is.  I  can 
only  make  out  that  it  is  an  immense  array  of  ahajielexs 
things,  which  appear  to  be  planted  on  a  vast  exaggeration 
©f  the  lazy-tongs  that  used  to  bear  the  toy  soldiei'S,  and  t^: 
im  slowly  eoming  close  to  my  ey^s,  awd  receding  to  an  im- 
meBsiirable  distance.     When  it  corner  e\<a'&^%t»  vX  m  ^osav 
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In  connection  with  it  I  descry  remembrances  of  wintei 
nights  incredibly  long;  of  being  sent  early  to  l)ed,  as  a 
punishment  for  some  small  offence,  and  waking  in  two 
hours,  with  a  sensation  of  having  been  asleep  two  nights; 
of  the  laden  hopelegsness  of  morning  ever  dawning;  and 
the  oppression  of  a  weight  of  remorse. 

And  now,  I  see  a  wonderful  row  of  little  lights  rise 
smoothly  out  of  the  ground,  before  a  vast  gieen  cuitain. 
Now,  a  bell  rings — a  magic  bell,  which  still  sounds  in  my 
ears  unlike  all  other  bells — and  music  plays,  amidst  a 
buzz  of  voices,  and  a  fragrant  smell  of  orange-peel  and  oil. 
Anon,  the  magic  bell  commands  the  music  to  cease,  and 
the  great  green  curtain  rolls  itself  up  majestically,  and  The 
Play  begins!  The  devoted  dog  of  Montargis  avenges  the 
death  of  his  master,  foully  murdered  in  the  Forest  of 
Bondy;  and  a  humorous  Peasant  with  a  red  nose  and  a 
very  little  hat,  whom  I  take  from  this  hour  forth  to  my 
bosom  as  a  friend  (I  think  he  was  a  Waiter  or  an  Hostler 
at  a  village  Inn,  but  many  years  have  passed  since  he  and 
I  have  met),  remarks  that  the  sassigassity  of  that  dog  is  in- 
deed surprising;  and  evermore  this  jocular  conceit  will  live 
in  my  remembrance  fresh  and  unfading,  overtopping  all 
possible  jokes,  unto  the  end  of  time.  Or  now,  I  learn  with 
bitter  tears  how  poor  Jane  Shore,  dressed  all  in  wliite,  and 
with  her  brown  hair  hanging  down,  went  starving  through 
the  streets;  or  how  George  Barnwell  killed  the  worthiest 
uncle  that  ever  man  had,  and  was  afterwards  so  sorry  for 
it  that  he  ought  to  have  been  let  off.  Comes  swift  to  com- 
fort me,  the  Pantomime — stupendous  Plienomenou ! — when 
clowns  are  shot  from  loaded  mortars  into  the  great  chan- 
delier, bright  constellation  that  it  is;  when  Harlequins, 
covered  all  over  with  scales  of  pure  gold,  twist  and  sparkle, 
like  amazing  fish;  when  Pantaloon  (whom  I  deem  it  no  ir- 
reverence to  compare  in  my  own  mind  to  my  grandfather) 
puts  red-hot  pokers  in  his  pocket,  and  cries  "  Here's  some- 
body coming ! ''  or  taxes  the  Clown  with  petty  larceny,  by 
saying,  "  Now,  I  sawed  you  do  it ! "  when  Everything  is 
capable,  with  the  greatest  ease,  of  being  changed  into  Any- 
thing; and  "Nothing  is,  but  thinking  makes  it  so.''  Now, 
too,  I  perceive  my  first  experience  of  the  dreary  sensation 
—often  to  return  in  after-life — of  being  unable,  next  day, 
to  get  back  to  the  dull,  settled  world*,  oi  ^aw\Aiv^  \.o\\n^ 
forever  in  the  bright  atmospheiQ  I  have  c\\\\t>j&v>i-^  oi^o'^Goy'^ 
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on  the  little  Fairy,  with  the  wruid  likij  a  celestial  Baarber'a 
Pole  J  and  pining  for  a  Fairy  inunortality  along  with  hei\ 
Ah  J  she  comes  backj  in  many  shapes,  as  my  eye  wanders 
dowii  the  branches  of  my  Chnstmas  Tree,  and  goes  aa 
of  ten  J  and  has  never  yet  stayed  by  niel 

Out  of  this  delight  springs  the  toy- theatre, — there  it  is, 
with  its  familiar  proscenium,  and  ladies  in  feathers,  in  the 
boxes!— and  all  its  attendant  ocenpat ion  with  pai^t-e  and 
glue,  and  gum,  and  water  colours,  in  the  getting-np  of  The 
Miller  and  his  Men^  and  Elizabeth,  or  the  Exile  of  SiberiaJ 
In  spite  of  a  few  besetting  accidents  and  failures  (pardcM 
larly  an  nnieasonable  disposition  in  the  respectable  KelmarJ 
and  some  othersj  to  become  faint  ui  the  legs,  and  doiihM 
up,  at  exciting  points  of  the  drama),  a  teeming  world  ol 
fancies  so  siigge&tive  and  all-embraeiug,  that,  far  below  tfl 
on  my  Cliristmas  Tree,  1  see  darkj  dirty,  real  Theatres  in 
the  day- time,  adorned  with  these  associations  as  with  tlm 
freshest  garlands  of  the  rarest  flowers,  ?ind  charming  nig 
yet,  1 

Buthaikl  The  Waits  are  playing,  and  they  break  mjl 
childish  sleep!  What  images  do  I  assoeiat^  ^rith  thg 
Cliristraas  music  as  I  see  them  set  forth  on  the  ChristnioJ 
Tree?  Known  before  all  the  otJicrs,  keeping  far  apatj 
froni  all  the  others,  they  gather  roimd  my  little  bed.  Afl 
angel,  speaking  to  a  group  of  shepherds  in  afield;  8omJ 
travellers,  with  eyes  uplifted^  following  a  star;  a  Ixiby  ifl 
a  manger;  a  child  in  a  spaciuus  temple^  talking  with  grav« 
men;  a  solemn  figure ,  with  a  mild  and  beautiful  face,  raial 
ing  a  dead  girl  by  the  hand;  again,  near  a  city  gate,  ealfl 
ing  back  the  son  of  a  widow,  on  his  bier,  to  life;  a  crow« 
of  [jcople  looking  through  the  opened  roof  of  a  chanibaj 
whei-e  he  sits,  and  letting  do^vn  a  sick  person  on  a  beill 
with  ropes  J  the  same,  in  a  tempest,  walking  on  the  watql 
to  a  ship;  again,  on  a  aea-shore^  teaching  a  great  multM 
tudej  again,  with  a  eluld  upon  bis  kma*,  and  other  ehiffl 
dren  round;  again^  resb>ring  sight  to  the  idind,  spt^ech  dl 
the  diiinh,  hearing  to  the  tleaf,  bealtii  to  the  sick,  strengtB 
to  the  lamcj  knowledge  to  the  ignorant;  again,  dying  upon 
a  Cross,  watched  by  armed  soldiers,  a  thick  darkness  coniS 
ing  on,  the  earth  beginning  to  shake,  and  only  one  voim 
heard,  "Forgive  themj  for  they  know  not  what  they  do*"  J 

St}}},  on  the  lower  and  inaturer  branches  of  the  Treel 
^Juj^tmas  i^iii;m;;\tims  cl^stev^  thk\.     ^t^Vc^\-U^%:g  ^hj 
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up;  Ovid  and  Virgil  silenced;  the  Bale  of  Three,  with  its 
cool  impertinent  inquiries,  long  disposed  of;  Terence  and 
Plautus  acted  no  more,  in  an  arena  of  huddled  desks  and 
forms,  all  chipped,  and  notched,  and  inked;  cricket-bats, 
stumps,  and  balls,  left  higher  up,  with  the  smell  of  trod- 
den grass  and  the  softened  noise  of  shouts  in  the  evening 
sdr;  the  tree  is  still  fresh,  still  gay.  If  I  no  more  come 
home  at  Christmas  time,  there  will  be  boys  and  girls  (thank 
Heaven!)  while  the  World  lasts;  and  they  do!  Yonder 
they  dance  and  play  upon  the  branches  of  my  Tree,  God 
bless  them,  merrily,  and  my  heart  dances  and  plays  too  I 

And  I  do  come  home  at  Christmas.  We  all  do,  or  we 
all  should.  We  all  come  home,  or  ought  to  come  home,  for 
a  short  holiday — the  longer,  the  better — from  the  great 
boarding-school,  where  we  are  for  ever  working  at  our 
arithmetical  slates,  to  take,  and  give  a  rest.  As  to  going 
a  visiting,  where  can  we  not  go,  if  we  will;  where  have  we 
not  been,  when  we  would;  starting  our  fancy  from  our 
Christmas  Tree ! 

Away  into  the  winter  prospect.  There  are  many  such 
upon  the  tree  I  On,  by  low-lying,  misty  grounds,  through 
fens  and  fogs,  up  long  hills,  winding  dark  as  cavei-ns  be- 
tween thick  plantations,  almost  shutting  out  the  sparkling 
stars;  so,  out  on  broad  heights,  until  we  stop  at  last,  with 
sudden  silence,  at  an  avenue.  The  gate-bell  has  a  deep, 
half-awful  sound  in  the  frosty  air;  the  gate  swings  open 
on  its  hinges;  and,  as  we  drive  up  to  a  great  house,  the 
glancing  lights  grow  larger  in  the  windows,  and  the  oppos- 
ing rows  of  trees  seem  to  fall  solemnly  back  on  either  side, 
to  give  us  place.  At  intervals,  all  day,  a  frightened  hare 
has  shot  across  this  whitened  turf;  or  the  distant  clatter 
of  a  herd  of  deer  trampling  the  hard  frost,  has,  for  the 
minute,  crushed  the  silence  too.  Their  watchful  eyes  be- 
neath the  fern  may  be  shining  now,  if  we  could  see  them, 
like  the  icy  dewdrops  on  the  leaves;  but  they  are  still,  and 
all  is  still.  And  so,  the  lights  growing  larger,  and  the 
trees  falling  back  before  us,  and  closing  up  again  behind 
us,  as  if  to  forbid  retreat,  we  come  to  the  house. 

There  is  probably  a  smell  of  roasted  chestnuts  and  other 
good  comfortable  things  all  the  time,  for  we  are  telling 
Wmter  Stories — Ghost  Stories,  or  more  shame  for  us — 
round  the  Christmas  £re;  and  we  have  nevex  «&tx^^^  ^^- 
o^t  to  draw  a  Utile  nearer  to  it.     But,  no  matXfcx  lot  \)t:^^»* 
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We  came  to  the  house,  and  it  is  an  old  house,  full  of  great 
chimneys  where  wood  is  burnt  on  ancient  dogs  upon  the 
hearth,  and  grim  portraits  (some  of  them  with  grim 
legends,  too)  lower  distrustfully  from  the  oaken  panels  of 
the  walls.  We  are  a  middle-aged  nobleman,  and  we  make 
a  generous  supper  with  our  host  and  hostess  and  their 
guests — it  being  Christmas  time,  and  the  old  house  full  of 
company — and  then  we  go  to  bed.  Our  room  is  a  veiy  old 
room.  It  is  hung  with  tapestry.  We  don't  like  the  por- 
trait of  a  cavalier  in  green,  over  the  fireplace.  There  are 
great  black  beams  in  the  ceiling,  and  there  is  a  great  black 
bedstead,  supported  at  the  foot  by  two  great  black  figures, 
who  seem  to  have  come  off  a  couple  of  tombs  in  the  old 
baronial  church  in  the  park,  for  our  particular  accommoda* 
tion.  But,  we  are  not  a  superstitious  nobleman,  and  we 
don't  mind.  Well !  we  dismiss  our  servant,  lock  the  door, 
and  sit  before  the  fire  in  our  dressing-gown,  musing  about 
a  great  many  things.  At  length  we  go  to  bed.  Well !  we 
can't  sleep.  We  toss  and  tumble,  and  can't  sleep.  The 
embers  on  the  hearth  bum  fitfully  and  make  the  room  look 
ghostly.  We  can't  help  peeping  out  over  the  counterpane, 
at  the  two  black  figures  and  the  cavalier — that  wicked- 
looking  cavalier — in  green.  In  the  flickering  light  they 
seem  to  advance  and  retire :  which,  though  we  are  not  by 
any  means  a  superstitious  nobleman,  is  not  agreeable. 
Well !  we  get  nervous — more  and  more  nervous.  We  say 
"This  is  very  foolish,  but  we  can't  stand  this;  we'll  pre-* 
tend  to  be  ill,  and  knock  up  somebody."  Weill  we  ai'e 
just  going  to  do  it,  when  the  locked  door  opens,  and  there 
comes  in  a  young  woman,  deadly  pale,  and  with  long  fair 
hair,  who  glides  to  the  fire,  and  sits  down  in  the  chair  we 
have  left  there,  wringing  her  hands.  Then,  we  notice  that 
her  clothes  are  wet.  Our  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  our 
mouth,  and  we  can't  speak;  but,  we  observe  her  iaecurately. 
Her  clothes  are  wet;  her  long  hair  is  dabbled  with  moist 
mud;  she  is  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  two  hundred  years 
ago;  and  she  has  at  her  girdle  a  bunch  of  rusty  keys^ 
Well!  there  she  sits,  and  we  can't  even  faint,  we  are  in 
such  a  state  about  it.  Presently  she  gets  up,  and  tries  all 
the  locks  in  the  room  with  the  rusty  keys,  which  won't  fit 
one  of  them;  then,  she  fixes  her  eyes  on  the  portrait  of  the 
oaralier  in  green,  and  says,  in  a  low,  tfeTtiblB  voice,  "The 
stags  know  it  I ''    After  that,  slie  wrvn^  \\Et\iaai^  ^squa^ 
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passes  the  bedside,  and  goes  out  at  the  door.  We  hurry 
on  our  dressing-gown,  seize  our  pistols  (we  always  travel 
with  pistols),  and  are  following,  when  we  find  the  door 
locked.  We  turn  the  key,  look  out  into  the  dark  gallery; 
no  one  there.  We  wander  away,  and  try  to  find  our  ser- 
vant. Can't  be  done.  We  pace  the  gallery  till  daybreak; 
then  return  to  our  deserted  room,  fall  asleep,  and  are  awak- 
ened by  our  servant  (nothing  ever  haunts  him)  and  the 
shining  sun.  Well !  we  make  a  wretched  breakfast,  and 
all  the  company  say  we  look  queer.  After  breakfast,  we 
go  over  the  house  with  our  host,  and  then  we  take  him  to 
the  portrait  of  the  cavalier  in  green,  and  then  it  all  comes 
out.  He  was  false  to  a  young  housekeeper  once  attached 
to  that  family,  and  famous  for  her  beauty,  who  dro^vned 
herself  in  a  pond,  and  whose  body  was  discovered,  after  a 
long  time,  because  the  stags  refused  to  drink  of  the  water. 
Smoe  which,  it  has  been  whispered  that  she  traverses  the 
house  at  midnight  (but  goes  especially  to  that  room  where 
the  cavalier  in  green  was  wont  to  sleep),  trying  the  old 
locks  with  the  rusty  keys.  Well  I  we  tell  our  host  of  what 
we  have  seen,  and  a  shade  comes  over  his  features,  and  he 
begs  it  may  be  hushed  up;  and  so  it  is.  But,  it's  all  true; 
and  we  said  so,  before  we  died  (we  are  dead  now),  to  many 
responsible  people. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  old  houses,  with  resounding  gal- 
leries, and  dismal  state-bedchambers,  and  haunted  wings 
shut  up  for  many  years,  through  which  we  may  ramble, 
with  an  agreeable  creeping  up  our  back,  and  encounter  any 
number  of  ghosts,  but  (it  is  worthy  of  remark  perhajis) 
reducible  to  a  very  few  general  types  and  classes;  for, 
ghosts  have  little  originality,  and  "  walk  "  in  a  beaten  track. 
Thus,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  certain  room  in  a  certain  old 
hall,  where  a  certain  bad  lord,  baronet,  knight,  or  gentle- 
man, shot  himself,  has  certain  planks  in  the  floor  from 
which  the  blood  will  not  be  taken  out.  You  may  scrai>e 
and  scrape,  as  the  present  owner  has  done,  or  plane  and 
plane,  as  his  father  did,  or  scrub  and  scmb,  as  his  gi-and- 
father  did,  or  burn  and  burn  with  strong  acids,  as  his 
great-grandfather  did,  but,  there  the  blood  will  still  be — no 
redder  and  no  paler — no  more  and  no  less — always  just  the 
same.  Thus,  in  such  another  house  there  is  a  haunted 
door,  that  never  will  ieep  open;  or  anottiet  flLOOi>i)cv^\»\\<iN^^ 
willkeep  shut;  or  a  haunted  sound  of  a  sipmmT\^-NN\vfc^i  ^"^ 
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a  hammer^  or  a  footstep,  or  a  cry,  or  a  sigh,  or  a  horse's 
tramp,  or  the  rattling  of  a  ohain.  Or  else,  there  is  a  tur- 
fet-clock,  which,  at  the  midnight  hour,  strikes  thirteen 
when  the  head  of  the  family  is  going  to  die;  or  a  shadowy, 
immovable  black  carriage  which  at  such  a  time  is  always 
seen  by  somebody,  waiting  near  the  great  gates  in  the 
stable-yard.  Or  thus,  it  came  to  pass  how  Lady  Mary  went 
to  pay  a  visit  at  a  large  wild  house  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, and,  being  fatigued  with  her  long  journey,  retired  to 
bed  early,  and  innocently  said,  next  morning,  at  the  break- 
fast-table, "  How  odd,  to  have  so  late  a  party  last  night,  in 
this  remote  place,  and  not  to  tell  me  of  it,  before  I  went  to 
bed!"  Then,  every  one  asked  Lady  Mary  what  she 
meant?  Then,  Lady  Mary  replied,  "  Why,  all  night  long, 
the  carriages  were  driving  round  and  round  the  terrace,  un- 
derneath my  window ! "  Then,  the  owner  of  the  house  turned 
pale,  and  so  did  his  Lady,  and  Charles  Macdoodle  of  Mac- 
doodle  signed  to  Lady  Mary  to  say  no  more,  and  every  one 
was  silent.  After  breakfast,  Charles  Macdoodle  told  Lady 
Mary  that  it  was  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  those  rum- 
bling carriages  on  the  terrace  betokened  death.  And  so  it 
proved,  for,  two  months  afterwards,  the  Lady  of  the  man- 
sion died.  And  Lady  Mary,  who  was  a  Maid  of  Honour 
at  Court,  often  told  this  story  to  the  old  Queen  Charlotte; 
by  this  token  that  the  old  King  always  said,  "  Eh,  eh? 
What,  what?  Ghosts,  ghosts?  No  such  thing,  no  such 
thing ! ''  And  never  left  off  saying  so,  until  he  went  to 
bed. 

Or,  a  friend  of  somebody's  whom  most  of  us  know,  when 
he  was  a  young  man  at  college,  had  a  particular  friend, 
with  whom  he  made  the  compact  that,  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  Spirit  to  return  to  this  earth  after  its  separation 
from  the  body,  he  of  the  twain  who  first  died,  should  re- 
appear to  the  other.  Li  course  of  time,  this  compact  was 
forgotten  by  our  friend;  the  two  young  men  having  pro- 
gressed in  life,  and  taken  diverging  paths  that  were  wide 
asunder.  But,  one  night,  many  years  afterwards,  our 
friend  being  in  the  North  of  England,  and  staying  for  the 
night  in  an  inn,  on  the  Yorkshire  Moors,,  happened  to  look 
out  of  bed;  and  there,  in  the  moonlight,  leaning  on  a 
bureau  near  the  window,  steadfastly  regarding  him,  saw 
his  old  college  friend!  The  appearance  being  solemnly 
adcfroi$sed,  repU^d^  i^  ^  }dx\(\  pi  ^\vvs5ler^^>\x\.  ^^^^  w^^Jq^, 
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"Do  not  oome  near  me.  I  am  dead.  I  am  here  to  redeem 
my  promise.  I  come  from  another  world,  but  may  not  dis- 
close its  secrets  I  '*  Then,  the  whole  form  becoming  paler, 
melted,  as  it  were,  into  the  moonlight,  and  faded  away. 

Or,  there  was  the  daughter  of  the  first  occupier  of  the 
picturesque  Elizabethan  house,  so  famous  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. You  have  heard  about  her?  No  I  Why,  She  went 
out  one  summer  evening  at  twilight,  when  she  was  a  beau- 
tiful gfirl,  just  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  gather  flowers  in 
the  gaorden;  and  presently  came  running,  terrified,  into  the 
hall  to  her  father,  saying,  "  Oh,  dear  father,  I  have  met 
myself  I  '*  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  told  her  it  was 
fancy,  but  she  said,  "  Oh  no  I  I  met  myself  in  the  broad 
walk,  and  I  was  pale  and  gathering  withered  flowers,  and 
I  turned  my  head,  and  held  them  up ! "  And,  that  night, 
she  died;  and  a  picture  of  her  story  was  begun,  though 
never  finished,  and  they  say  it  is  somewhere  in  the  house 
to  this  day,  with  its  face  to  the  wall. 

Or,  the  uncle  of  my  brother's  wife  was  riding  home  on 
horseback,  one  mellow  evening  at  sunset,  when,  in  a  green 
lane  close  to  his  own  house,  he  saw  a  man  standing  before 
him,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  narrow  way.  "  Why  does 
that  man  in  the  cloak  stand  there !  ^*  he  thought.  "  Does 
he  want  me  to  ride  over  him? ''  But  the  figure  never 
moved.  He  felt  a  sti-ange  sensation  at  seeing  it  so  still, 
but  slackened  his  trot  and  rode  forward.  When  he  was  so 
close  to  it,  as  almost  to  touch  it  with  his  stirrup,  his  horse 
shied,  and  the  figure  glided  up  the  bank,  in  a  curious,  un- 
earthly manner — backward,  and  without  seeming  to  use  its 
feet — and  was  gone.  The  uncle  of  my  brother's  wife,  ex- 
claiming, "Good  Heaven!  It's  my  cousin  Harry,  from 
Bombay !  "  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  which  was  suddenly  in 
a  profuse  sweat,  and,  wondering  at  such  strange  behaviour, 
dashed  round  to  the  front  of  his  house.  There,  he  saw  the 
same  figure,  just  passing  in  at  the  long  French  window  of 
the  drawing-room,  opening  on  the  ground.  He  threw  his 
bridle  to  a  servant,  and  hastened  in  after  it.  His  sister 
vas  sitting  there,  alone.  "Alice,  where's  my  cousin 
Harry?"  "Your  cousin  Harry,  John?"  "Yes.  From 
Bombay.  I  met  him  in  the  lane  just  now,  and  saw  him 
enter  here,  this  instant."  Not  a  creature  had  been  seen  b^ 
any  one;  and  in  that  hour  and  minute,  a"a  \V.  aiXjet^^x^^^ 
appeared,  this  cousin  died  in  India. 
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Or,  it  was  a  certaio  sensible  old  maiden  lady,  who  die 
ai:.  ninety- nine,  and  retained  her  facultit^s  to  the  laat,  wb 
really  did  see  the  Orpiiaii  Boy;  a  story  which  has  often 
been  inctjrreetly  tohl,  buty  of  wliich  the  real  tinith  is  thia— 
because  it  is,  in  faet^  a  story  belonging  to  our  family — and 
she  was  a  connection  of  our  family.  When  she  wa»  about 
forty  yeai'0  of  age,  and  still  an  uncommonly  hoe  woman 
(her  lover  died  youjng,  which  was  the  reason  why  she  never 
married,  though  she  had  many  offers),  she  went  to  stay  at 
a  |>laee  in  Kent,  which  her  brother,  an  ladian-Merchantj 
had  newly  bought.  There  was  a  story  that  this  place  had 
once  been  held  in  tmst,  by  the  guardian  of  a  young  boy; 
who  was  himself  tlie  next  heiafj  and  who  killed  the  young 
boy  l>y  hai^sh  and  oruoi  treatment,  Slie  kjjew  nothing  of 
that.  It  hag  been  said  that  there  was  a  Cage  in  her  bed- 
room in  which  tJie  guardian  used  to  put  the  boy>  Thci'*^ 
was  lio  such  thmg*  There  was  only  a  closet.  She  went  to 
bed,  made  no  alarm  whatever  in  the  night,  and  in  tlie 
morning  said  composedly  to  her  maid  when  ahc  came  iii^ 
"  Who  is  the  pretty  forlorn- looking  cliild  who  has  lieeii 
peeping  out  of  that  closet  all  night? '^  The  maid  rep Ue<l 
by  gi\dug  a  loud  sorenm,  and  instantly  decamping,  She 
was  surprised;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  remarknblt' 
strength  of  niind,  and  *sbe  dressed  herself  aixd  went  down- 
stairSj  and  claseted  herself  with  her  brother,  *'Kow,  Wal- 
ter/^ she  said,  "  I  have  been  distm^bed  all  night  by  ji 
pretty,  forlorn-looking  boy,  who  has  been  constantly  jjeep- 
ing  out  of  that  closet  in  my  room,  which  I  can't  oimi. 
Tills  is  some  triek.'^  "I  am  afraid  ootj  Charlotte/'  said 
he,  "  for  it  ia  the  legend  of  the  house-  It  is  the  Orpliaii 
Boy.  What  did  he  do?  ^^  "He  opened  the  door  softly," 
said  shCy  "and  peeped  out.  Borne tinjes,  he  came  a  step  w 
two  into  the  room.  Then,  I  called  to  him,  to  eneon 
him,  and  he  shrunk,  and  shuddered,  and  crept  in  in^ 
and  shut  the  door,"  **The  closet  has  no  commimicati«j()t 
Charlotte,^^  said  her  brotherj  **  with  ajiy  other  part  of  thr 
houses  and  it's  nailed  np,"  This  was  undeniably  tiii^,  and 
it  took  two  carpenters  a  whole  forenoon  to  get  it  open,  for 
examination.  Then,  she  was  satisfied  that  she  bad  seen 
the  Oiphan  Boy.  But,  the  wild  and  terrible  part  of  th 
Bt-ory  is^  that  he  was  also  seen  by  three  of  her  brolhe 
sSmiSf  jjj  sucoesaioii,  who  a\\  dved  yoxiii^,  C^n  the  ocea«i<3 
each  ohi/d   faeiBg  takea  ill,  "he  G^kSae  Vqisi^  m  ^"^ 
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tweJvQ  hoiiro  h^iqxe^  and  said,  Oh^  Mamma,  lie  had  been 
playing  under  a  particular  oak-tree,  in  a  certain  meadow, 
Djrith  a  strange  boy — a  pretty,  forlom-lookiug  boy,  who  was 
very  timid,  and  made  signs !  From  fatal  experience,  the 
parents  came  to  ^ow  that  this  was  the  Orphan  Boy,  and 
that  the  course  of  that  child  whom  he  chose  for  his  little 
playmate  was  surely  run. 

LegioQ  is  the  i^me  of  the  German  castles,  where  we  sit 
up  ^lonp  to  wfiit  for  tbq  Spectre — where  we  are  shown  into 
a  room,  made  comparatively  cheerful  for  our  receptiop — 
where  we  glance  round  at  the  shadows,  thrown  on  the 
blank  walls  by  the  crackling  fire — where  we   feel   very 
lonely  when  the  village  innkeeper  and  his  pretty  daughter 
have  retired,  after  laying  down  a  fresh  store  of  wood  upon 
the  hesprth,  £^id  setting  forth  on  the  small  table  such  sup- 
per-cheer as  a  cold  roast  capon,  bread,  grapes,  and  a  flask 
of  old  Rhine  wine — where  the  reverberating  doors  close  on 
their  retreat,  one  after  another,  like  so  many  peals  o£  sul- 
len thunder: — and  where,  about  the  su^all  hours  of  the 
night,  we  come  into  the  knowledge  of  divers  supernatural 
mysteries.     Legion  is  the  name  of  the  haunted  Qerman 
staideftts,  in  whose  society  we  draw  yet  nearer  to  the  fire, 
while  the  schoolboy  in  the  corner  opens  his  eyes  wide  and 
round,  sp-d  flips  off  the  footstool  he  has  chosen  for  his  seat, 
when  the  dpqr  accidentally  blows  open.     Vast  is  the  crop 
of  such  fruit,  shining  on  our  Christmas  Tree;  in  blossou^, 
almost;  at  tl^e  very  top;  ripening  all  down  the  boughs ! 

Among  the  late?  toys  and  fancies  hanging  there — as  idle 
often  and  less  pure — be  the  images  once  associated  with  the 
sweet  old  Waits,  tlie  softened  music  in  the  night,  ever  un- 
alterable I  Eixcircled  by  the  social  thoughts  of  Christmas 
time,  still  let  the  benign^it  figure  of  my  childl^ood  stand 
unchanged !  In  every  cheerful  image  and  suggestion  that 
the  season  brings,  may  the  t)right  star  that  rested  abpve 
the  poor  roof,  be  the  star  of  all  the  Christian  World !  A 
moment's  pause,  0  vanishing  tree,  of  which  the  lower 
houghs  are  dark  to  me  as  yet,  and  let  me  look  once  more ! 
I  know  there  are  blank  spaces  on  thy  branches,  where  eyes 
that  I  have  loved,  have  shone  and  smiled;  from  which  they 
are  departed.  But,  far  above,  I  see  the  raiser  of  the  de^d 
girl,  and  the  Widow's  Son;  and  God  is  good!  If  Age 
be  hiding  for  me  in  the  unseen  portion  oi  \iJcL^  ^qt^tjl- 
waid  growth,  O  may  I,  with  a  grey  head,  tvrtia.  ^  e\>Si.^^ 
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heart  to  that  figure  yet,  and  a  diild's  trustftilness  and  con- 
fidence i 

NoW|  the  tree  is  decorated  with  bright  merriment,  and 
song,  and  dance,  and  eheerfalness.  And  they  are  welcome* 
Innocent  and  welcome  be  they  ever  held,  beneath  the 
brand jes  of  the  Christmas  Tree,  which  cast  no  gloomy 
shallow!  But,  as  it  sinks  into  the  ground,  I  hear  a  whis- 
per going  through  the  leav^es.  **  This,  in  commemoration  of 
the  law  of  love  and  kinduessj  mercy,  and  compassion. 
This,  in  remembrance  of  Me  I " 


**  BIRTHS.    MRS.  IVIEEK,  OF  A  SOK 


My  name  is  Meek.  T  am,  in  fa<':t,  Mr_  Meek  That  son 
is  mine  and  Mrs.  Meek's.  When  I  saw  tlie  announcemeni 
in  the  Times,  I  dropped  tlio  paper.  I  had  put  it  in,  my* 
self,  and  paid  for  it,  l>ut  it  looked  so  noble  that  it  overpow« 
ered  me. 

As  soon  as  T  could  compose  my  feelings,  I  took  the  pa^^ 
per  up  to  Mrs.  Meek's  bedside.  **  Maria  Jane,'*  said  I  ([ 
allude  to  Mrs.  Meek),  "yon  are  now  a  public  character.**' 
We  read  the  review  of  our  child,  several  times^  with  feel^ 
ings  of  the  strongest  emotion;  and  I  sent  the  boy  wlio 
cleans  the  boots  and  shoes,  to  the  office  for  fifteen  copies* 
No  reduction  was  unule  on  taking  that  quiuitity* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  our  child  had 
been  expected.     In  fact,  it  had  been  expected,  with  coi 
parati ve  confidence,  for  some  months.     Mrs.  Meek 's  mother, 
who  resides  with  us — of  the  name  of  Bigby=-had  made 
every  preparation  for  its  admission  to  our  circle,  . 

T  hope  and  believe  I  am  a  quiet  maii,  I  will  go  farthetj 
I  kuQiP  I  am  a  quiet  man,  My  constitution  is  tremulousl 
my  voice  was  never  loud,  and,  in  point  of  stature ,  I  havi 
been  from  infancy,  smalt.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  foJ 
Maria  Jane's  Mama*  She  is  a  most  remarkable  womanJ 
I  honour  Haria  Jane's  Mama*  hi  my  opinion  she  woulJ 
fetonn  a  town,  single-handed,  with  a  hearth- broom,  and 
carry  it,  I  have  never  known  her  to  yield  any  poinL  whum 
ever^  to  mortal  man.  She  is  calculated  to  terrify  thtr  sfcotall 
est  heart,  I 
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Still — bat  I  nvill  not  anticipate. 

The  first  intimation  I  had,  of  any  preparations  being  in 
progress,  on  the  part  of  Maria  Jane's  Mama,  was  one  after- 
noon, several  months  ago.  I  came  home  earlier  than  usual 
from  the  office,  and,  proceeding  into  the  dining-room,  found 
an  obstruction  behind  the  door,  which  prevented  it  from 
opening  freely.  It  was  an  obstruction  of  a  soft  nature. 
Chi  looking  in,  I  found  it  to  be  a  female. 

The  female  in  question  stood,  in  the  comer  behind  the 
door,  consuming  Sherry  Wine.  From  the  nutty  smell  of 
that  beverage  pervading  the  apartment,  I  have  no  doubt 
she  was  consuming  a  second  •  glassful.  She  wore  a  black 
bonnet  of  large  dimensions,  and  was  copious  in  figure.  The 
expression  of  her  comitenance  was  severe  and  discontented. 
The  words  to  which  she  gave  utterance  on  seeing  me,  were 
these,  "  Oh  git  along  with  you.  Sir,  if  you  please;  me  and 
Mrs.  Bigby  don't  want  no  male  parties  here  I " 
That  female  was  Mrs.  Prodgit. 

I  immediately  withdrew,  of  course.  I  was  rather  hurt, 
but  I  made  no  remark.  Whether  it  was  that  I  showed  a 
lowness  of  spirits  after  dinner,  in  consequence  of  feeling 
that  I  seemed  to  intrude,  I  cannot  say.  But;  Maria- Jane's 
Mama  said  to  me  on  her  retiring  for  the  night :  in  a  low  dis- 
tinct voice,  and  with  a  look  of  reproach  that  completely 
subdued  me:  "George  Meek,  Mrs.  Prodgit  is  your  wife's 
aurse ! " 

I  bear  no  ill-will  towards  Mrs.  Prodgit.  Is  it  likely  that 
I,  writing  this  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  should  be  capable  of 
deliberate  animosity  towards  a  female,  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  Maria  Jane?  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  Fate 
may  have  been  to  blame,  and  not  Mrs.  Prodgit;  but,  it  is 
undeniably  true,  that  the  latter  female  brought  desolation 
and  devastation  into  my  lowly  dwelling. 

We  were  happy  after  her  first  appearance;  we  were 
sometimes  exceedingly  so.  But,  whenever  the  parlour  door 
was  opened,  and  "Mrs.  Prodgit! "  announced  (and  she  was 
very  often  announced),  misery  ensued.  I  could  not  bear 
Mrs.  Prodgit' s  look.  I  felt  that  I  was  far  from  wanted, 
and  had  no  business  to  exist  in  Mrs.  Prodgit' s  presence. 
Between  Maria  Jane's  Mama,  and  Mrs.  Prodgit,  there  was 
a  dreadful,  secret,  understanding — a  dark  mystery  and 
conspiracy,  pointin^r  nie  out  as  a  being  to  \i^  ^\xM\\\ifc^.    ^ 

^fffrnd  PQ  J^Y^  done  somethiug  tltia^t  >n^?.  ^xWn  ^>^^^- 
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ever  Mrs.  Prodgit  called,  after  dinner^  I  rfetbed  to  my 
dressing-room — ^where  the  temperature  is  verjr  lowj  indeed, 
in  the  wintry  time  of  the  year — and  sat  looking  at  my 
frosty  breath  as  it  rose  before  me,  and  at  my  rack  of  boots; 
a  serviceable  article  of  furniture,  but  never^  in  my  opinion, 
an  exhilarating  object.  The  length  of  the  councils  that 
were  held  with  Mrs.  Prodgit,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe.  I  will  merely  remark,  that 
Mrs.  Prodgit  always  consumed  Sherry  Wine  while  the  de- 
liberations were  in  progress;  that  they  always  ended  in 
Maria  Jane's  being  in  wretched  spirits  on.  the  sofa;  and 
that  Maria  Jane's  Mama  always  received  me,  when  I  was 
recalled,  with  a  look  of  desolate  triumph  that  too  plainly 
said,  '^ Now,  George  Meek!  You  see  my  child,  Maria 
Jane,  a  ruin,  and  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  1 " 

I  pass,  generally,  over  the  period  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  day  when  Mrs.  Prodgit  entered  het  protect 
against  male  parties,  and  the  ever-memorable  midnight 
when  I  brought  her  to  my  unobtrusive  home  in  a  cab,  with 
an  extremely  large  box  on  the  roof,  and  a  bundle^  a  band- 
box, and  a  basket,  between  the  driver's  legs.  I  have  no 
objection  to  Mrs.  Prodgit  (aided  and  abetted  by  Mrs.  Bigby, 
who  I  never  can  forget  is  the  parent  of  Maria  Jane)  taking 
entire  possession  of  my  unassuming  establishment.  In  the 
recesses  of  my  own  breast,  the  thought  may  linger  that  a 
man  in  possession  cannot  be  so  dreadful  as  a  woman,  and 
that  woitian  Mrs.  Prodgit;  but,  I  ought  to  bear  a  good 
deal,  and  I  hope  I  can,  and  do.  Huffing  and  snubbing, 
prey  upon  my  feelings;  but,  I  can  bear  them  without  GOtn-^ 
plaint.  They  may  tell  in  the  long  run;  I  may  be  hustled 
about,  from  post  to  pillar,  beyond  my  strength;  nevertihe*- 
less,  I  wish  to  avoid  giving  rise  to  words  in  the  family. 

The  voice  of  Nature,  however,  cries  aloud  in  behalf  of 
Augustus  George^  my  infant  son.  It  is  for  him  that  I  Wish 
to  utter  a  few  plaintive  household  words.  I  am  not  at  all 
angry;  I  am  mild — but  miserable. 

I  wish  to  know  why,  when  my  child,  Augustus  George^ 
was  expected  in  our  circle,  a  provision  of  pins  was  taadd) 
as  if  the  little  stranger  were  a  criminal  who  was  to  be  put 
to  the  torture  immediately  on  his  arrival,  instead  of  a  holy 
babe?  I  wish  to  know  why  haste  was  made  to  dtick  thbse 
pins  all  over  his  innocent  form,  in  every  direction?  I  wish 
to  be  iiifonued  why  light  and  air  aie  esLAu^^^tt^sx  Kxy^oa^ 
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tus  George,  like  poiBons?  Why,  I  ask,  is  my  unoffending 
infant  so  hedged  into  a  basket-bedstead,  with  dimity  and 
calico,  with  miniature  sheets  and  blankets,  that  I  can  only 
hear  him  snuffle  (and  no  wonder!)  deep  down  under  the 
pink  hood  of  a  little  bathing-machine,  and  can  never  peruse 
even  so  much  of  his  lineaments  as  his  nose. 

Was  I  expected  to  be  the  father  of  a  French  Roll,  that 
the  brushes  of  All  Nations  were  laid  in,  to  rasp  Augustus 
George?  Am  I  to  be  told  that  his  sensitive  skin  was  ever 
intended  by  Nature  to  have  rashes  brought  out  upon  it,  by 
the  premature  and  incessant  use  of  those  formidable  little 
instruments? 

Is  my  son  a  Nutmeg,  that  he  is  to  be  grated  on  the  stiff 
edges  of  sharp  frills?  Am  I  the  parent  of  a  J^Iuslin  boy, 
that  his  yielding  surface  is  to  be  crimped  and  small  plaited? 
Or  is  my  child  composed  of  Paper  or  of  Linen,  that  impres- 
sions of  the  finer  getting-up  art,  practised  by  the  laundress, 
are  to  be  printed  off,  all  over  his  soft  arms  and  legs,  as  I 
constantly  observe  them?  The  starch  enters  his  soul;  who 
can  wonder  that  he  cries? 

Was  Augustus  George  intended  to  have  limbs,  or  to  be 
bom  a  Torso?  I  presume  that  limbs  were  the  intention,  as 
they  are  the  usual  practice.  Then,  why  are  my  pooy 
child's  limbs  fettered  and  tied  up?  Am  I  to  be  told  that 
there  is  any  analogy  between  Augustus  George  Meek  and 
Jack  Sheppard? 

Analyse  Castor  Oil  at  any  Institution  of  Chemistry  that 
may  be  agreed  upon,  and  inform  me  what  resemblance,  in 
taste,  it  bears  to  that  natural  provision  which  it  is  at  once 
the  pride  and  duty  of  Maria  Jane,  to  administer  to  Augus^ 
tus  George!  Yet,  I  charge  Mrs.  Prodgit  (aided  and 
abetted  by  Mrs.  Bigby)  with  systematically  forcing  Castor 
Oil  on  my  innocent  son,  from  the  first  hour  of  his  birth. 
When  that  medicine,  in  its  efficient  action,  causes  internal 
disturbance  to  Augustus  George,  I  charge  Mrs.  Prodgit 
(aided  and  abetted  by  Mrs.  Bigby)  with  insanely  and  in- 
consistently administering  opium  to  allay  the  storm  she  has 
raised !     What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 

If  the  days  of  Egyptian  Mummies  are  past,  how  dare 
Mrs.  Prodgit  require,  for  the  use  of  my  son,  an  amount  of 
flannel  and  linen  that  would  cai*pet  my  humble  roof?    Do 
I  wonder  that  she  requires  it?    Nol    Tlais  T[iom\TL%,  ^V^Ckccl 
an  hour,  I  beheld  this  agonising  sight.    1  \>^ha\d.  xsi"^  ^ot^:— 
7 
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Ai:^ustus  George — in  Mrs.  Prodgit's  hands^  and  on  Mrs. 
Prodgit's  knee,  being  dressed.  He  was  at  the  moment, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  a  state  of  nature;  having  nothing 
on,  but  an  extremely  short  shirt,  remarkably  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  length  of  his  usual  outer  garments.  Trail- 
ing from  Mrs.  Prodgit's  lap,  on  the  floor,  was  a  long  nar- 
row roller  or  bandage — I  should  say  of  several  yards  in  ex- 
tent. In  this,  I  SAW  Mrs.  Prodgit  tightly  roll  the  body  of 
my  unoffending  infant,  turning  him  over  and  over,  now  pre- 
senting his  unconscious  face  upwards,  now  the  back  af  his 
bald  head,  until  the  unnatural  feat  was  accomplished,  and 
the  bandage  secured  by  a  pin,  which  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  entered  the  body  of  my  only  child.  In  this  tour- 
niquet, he  passes  the  present  phase  of  his  existence.  Can 
I  know  it,  and  smile! 

I  fear  I  have  been  betrayed  into  expressing  myself  warm- 
ly, but  I  feel  deeply.  Not  for  myself;  for  Augustus  George. 
I  dare  not  interfere.  Will  any  one?  Will  any  publication? 
,  Any  doctor?  Any  parent?  Any  body?  I  do  not  com- 
plain that  Mrs.  Prodgit  (aided  and  abetted  by  Mrs.  Bigby) 
entirely  alienates  Mai-ia  Jane's  affections  from  me,  and  in- 
terposes an  impassable  barrier  between  us.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  being  made  of  no  account.  I  do  not  want  to  be  of 
any  account.  But,  Augustus  George  is  a  production  of 
Nature  (I  cannot  think  otherwise),  and  I  claim  that  he 
should  be  treated  with  some  remote  reference  to  Nature. 
In  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Prodgit  is,  from  first  to  last,  a  con- 
vention and  a  superstition.  Are  all  the  faculty  afraid  of 
Mrs.  Prodgit?  If  not,  why  don't  they  take  her  in  hand 
and  improve  her? 

P.S.  Maria  Jane's  Mama  boasts  of  her  own  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  says  she  brought  up  seven  children  be- 
sides Maria  Jane.  But  how  do  /  know  that  she  might  not 
have  brought  them  up  much  better?  Maria  Jane  herself, 
is  far  from  strong,  and  is  subject  to  headaches,  and  ner- 
vous indigestion.  Besides  which,  I  learn  from  the  statis- 
tical tables  that  one  child  in  five  dies  within  the  first  year 
of  its  life;  and  one  child  in  three,  within  the  fifth.  That 
don't  look  as  if  we  could  never  improve  in  these  particu- 
lars, I  think ! 

P.P.S.     Augustus  George  is  in  convulsions. 
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A  MONUMENT  OF  FRENCH  FOLLY. 

It  was  profoundly  observed  by  a  witty  member  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  in  Council  assembled  in  the  City 
of  London,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty,  that  the  French  are  a  frog-eating  people, 
who  wear  wooden  shoes. 

We  are  credibly  informed,  in  reference  to  the  nation 
whom  this  choice  spirit  so  happily  disposed  of,  that  the 
caricatures  and  stage  representations  which  were  current  in 
England  some  half  a  century  ago,  exactly  depict  their  pres- 
ent condition.     For  example,  we  understand  that  every 
Frenchman,  without  exception,  wears  a  pigtail  and  curl- 
papers.    That  he  is   extremely  sallow,  thin,  long-faced, 
and  lantern-jawed.     That  the  calves  of  his  legs  are  invari- 
ably undeveloped;  that  his  legs  fail  at  the  knees,  and  that 
Ms  shoulders  are  always  higher  than  his  ears.    We.are  like- 
wise assured  that  he  rarely  tastes  any  food  but  soup  maigre, 
and  an  onion;  that  he  always  says,  "By  Gai'!  Aha!     Vat 
you  tell  me,  sai-e?  "  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  he  utters; 
and  that  the  true  generic  name  of  his  race  is  the  Moun- 
seers,  or  the  Parly-voos.     If  he  be  not  a  dancing-master  or 
a  barber,  he  must  be  a  cook;  since  no  other  tiades  but  those 
three  ^e  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  the  people,  or  permitted 
by  the   Institutions   of  the  country.     He   is  a  slave,  of 
course.     The  ladies  of  France  (who  are  also  slaves)  in- 
variably have  their  heads    tied  up  in  Belcher   handker- 
chiefs, wear  long  earrings,  carry  tambourines,  and  beguile 
the  weariness   of  their  yoke   by  singing  in  head  voices 
through  their  noses — principally  to  barrel-organs. 

It  may  be  generally  summed  up,  of  this  inferior  people, 
that  they  have  no  idea  of  anything. 

Of  a  great  Institution  like  Smithfield,  they  are  unable  to 
form  the  least  conception.  A  Beast  Market  in  the  heart  of 
^aris  would  be  regarded  an  impossible  nuisance.  Nor  have 
they  any  notion  of  slaughter-houses  in  the  midst  of  a  city. 
One  of  these  benighted  frog-eaters  would  scarcely  under- 
stand your  meaning,  if  you  told  him  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  British  bulwark. 
ff  19  agreeable,  and  perhaps  pardonable,  tom^xiV^^  Ssv'iv 
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little  self-complacency  when  our  right  to  it  is  thoroughly 
established.  At  the  present  time,  to  be  rendered  memo- 
rable by  a  final  attack  on  that  good  old  market  which  is  the 
(rottiBu)  apple  bf  the  CorJ)orati6n'i^  eye,  let  nh  fcompare 
ourselves,  to  our  national  delight  and  pride  as  to  these 
two  subjects  of  slaughter-house  and  beast-mai'kfet,  -^Hh  the 
outlandish  foreigner. 

The  blessings  of  Sihithfield  are  too  well  understood  to 
need  recapitulation;  all  who  run  (away  from  mad  bulls  and 
pursuing  oxen)  may  read.  Any  market-day  they  may  bcf 
beheld  ill  glorious  abtion.  Possibly  the  merits  of  our 
slaughter-houses  are  iiot  yet  quite  so  generally  appte- 
ciated. 

Slaughter-houses,  in  the  large  towns  of  England^  arfe  al- 
ways (with  the  exception  of  otlfe  oi  two  ehterprisiilg  to^wns) 
niost  numerous  in  the  most  densely  crowded  placfes,  whet^ 
there  is  the  least  circulation  of  air.  They  are  often  under- 
ground, in  cellars;  they  are  sometimes  in  clofee  back  yards j 
sometimes  (as  in  Spitalfields)  in  the  very  shops  Where  the 
meiat  is  sold.  Occasionally,  under  good  private  riiaiiage- 
ment,  they  are  ventilated  and  clean.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  uii  ventilated  and  dirty;  and,  to  the  refeking  walls  j 
putrid  fat  and  other  offensive  animal  matter  clings  with  a 
tenacious  hold.  The  busiest  slaughter-hbiises  in  Lomdoh 
ate  in  the  neighbourhobd  of  Smithfield,  in  Kewgate  Mat«- 
ket,  in  Whitechapel,  in  Newpoift  Market,  in  Leadenhdll 
Market,  in  Clare  Market.  All  these  pla(ies  are  Surroundfed 
by  houses  of  a  poor  description,  swarming  With  inhabitants. 
Somfe  of  them  are  close  to  thiB  worst  burial-grounds  in  Lon- 
don. When  the  slaughter-house  is  below  th6  grbund,  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  thrbw  the  sheep  down  arectSj  nedk 
and  crop — which  is  isxciting,  but  hot  at  all  cruel.  When  it 
is  on  the  level  surface,  it  is  often  exttemely  difficult  of  ap- 
proach; Thefn,  the  beasts  have  tb  be  worried,  and  goaded^ 
and  pronged,  and  tail-twisted,  for  a  long  time  bfefbre  theiy 
6kn  be  got  iri — wliicli  is  entirely  oiving  to  their  natural  db- 
stinacy.  When  it  is  not  difficult  of  approach,  but  is  in  a 
foiil  condition,  what  they  see  and  scent  makes  thetn  still 
mord  reluctant  to  enter — which  is  theit  natural  obstinfetoy 
again.  Whi^n  they  do  get  in  at  last,  after  ho  trdubld  tttid 
suffering  to  speak  of  (for,  thefre  is  nothing  in  the  pteVi^ms 
journey  into  the  heart  of  London,  the  night's  enduratioe  itt 
SmithBeld,  the  struggle  out  ag^m,  «LmotL%  V)fife  c^<y?r\ta^ 
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multitade,  the  coaches,  carts,  waggons,  omnibuses,  gigs, 
chaises,  phaetons,  cabs,  trucks,  dogs,  boys,  whoopings, 
roarings,  and  ten  thousand  other  distractions),  tliey  are 
represented  to  be  in  a  most  unfit  state  to  be  killed,  accord- 
ing to  microscopic  examinations  made  of  their  fevered 
blood  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists  in  the 
world,  Pbofbssor  Owen — but  that's  humbug.  When  they 
are  killed,  at  last,  their  reeking  carcases  are  hung  in  im- 
pure air,  to  become,  as  the  same  Professor  will  explain  to 
you,  less  nutritious  and  more  unwholesome — but  he  is  only 
an  t^m^ommon  counsellor,  so  don't  mind  him.  In  half  a 
quarter  of  a  mile's  length  of  Whiteohapel,  at  one  time,  there 
shall  be  six  hundred  newly  slaughtered  oxen  hanging  up, 
and  seven  hundred  sheep — but,  the  more  the  merrier — 
proof  of  prosperity.  Hard  by  Snow  Hill  and  Warwick 
Lane,  you  shall  see  the  little  children,  inured  to  sights  of 
brutality  from  their  birth,  trotting  along  the  alleys,  mingled 
with  troops  of  horribly  busy  pigs,  up  to  their  ankles  in 
blood — but  it  makes  the  young  rascals  hardy.  Into  the 
imperfect  sewers  of  this  overgrown  city,  you  shall  have  the 
immense  mass  of  corruption,  engendered  by  these  prac^ 
tices,  lazily  thrown  out  of  sight,  to  rise,  in  poisonous  gases, 
iato  your  house  at  night,  when  your  sleeping  children  will 
most  readily  absorb  them,  and  to  find  its  languid  way,  at 
last,  into  the  river  that  you  drink — but,  the  French  are  a 
frog-eating  people  who  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  it's  0  the 
loaat  beef  of  England,  my  boy,  the  jolly  old  English  roast 
beef. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake — a  new-fangled  notion  altogether — 
bo  suppose  that  there  is  any  natural  antagonism  between 
putrefaction  and  health.  They  know  better  than  that,  in 
the  Common  Coimcil.  You  may  talk  about  Nature,  in  her 
•  wisdom,  always  warning  man  through  his  sense  of  smell, 
when  he  draws  near  to  something  daugeyous;  but,  that 
won't  go.  down  in  the  City.  Nature  very  often  don't  mean 
anything.  Mrs.  Quickly  says  that  prunes  are  ill  for  a 
green  wound;  but  whosoever  says  that  putrid  animal  sub- 
stances are  ill  for  a  green  wound,  or  for  robust  vigour,  or 
for  aaything  or  for  any  body,  is  a  humanity-monger  and 
a  humbug.  Britons  never,  never,  never,  &c.,  therefore. 
And  prosperity  to  cattle-driving,  cattle-slaughteYvw^,  >aQ\^'^- 
cni8hmg>  bl(X)d'boilmg,  trotter-scrapmg,  \,TY^^-^^^%«ak%;i 
pameb-oleanhig,    gut-spinning,    hide-pTep^iim^,     \a)X\$y«^ 
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melting,  and  other  salubrious  proceedings,  in  the  midst  of 
hoapitalSi  churchyards,  workhouses,  schools,  infirmaries, 
refuges,  dwellings,  provision-shops,  nurseries,  sick-beds, 
every  stage  and  baiting-place  in  the  journey  from  birth  to 
death  I 

These  un/oommon  counsellors,  your  Professor  Owens  and 
fellows,  will  contend  that  to  tolerate  these  things  in  a  civ- 
ilised city,  is  to  reduce  it  to  a  worse  condition  than  Bruce 
found  to  prevail  in  Abyssinia.  For  there  (say  they)  the 
jackals  and  wild  dogs  came  at  night  to  devour  the  offal; 
whereas,  here  there  are  no  such  natural  scavengers,  and 
quite  as  savage  customs.  Further,  they  will  demonstrate 
tiiat  nothing  in  Nature  is  intended  to  be  wasted,  and  that 
besides  the  waste  which  such  abuses  occasion  in  the  arti- 
cles of  health  and  life — main  sources  of  the  riches  of  any 
community — they  lead  to  a  prodigious  waste  of  changing 
matters,  which  might,  with  proper  preparation,  and  under 
scientific  direction,  be  safely  applied  to  the  increase  of  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  Thus  (they  argue)  does  Nature  ever 
avenge  infractions  of  her  beneficent  laws,  and  so  surely  as 
Man  is  determined  to  warp  any  of  her  blessings  into  curses, 
shall  they  become  curses,  and  shall  he  suffer  heavily. 
But,  this  is  cant.  Just  as  it  is  cant  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion to  say  to  the  London  Corporation,  "  How  can  you  ex- 
hibit to  the  people  so  plain  a  spectacle  of  dishonest  equivo- 
cation, as  to  claim  the  right  of  holding  a  market  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  city,  for  one  of  your  vested  privileges, 
when  you  know  that  when  your  last  market  holding  char- 
ter was  granted  to  you  by  King  Charles  the  First,  Smith- 
field  stood  IN  THE  Suburbs  of  London,  and  is  in  that  very 
charter  so  described  in  those  five  words?  " — which  is  cer- 
tainly true,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

Now  to  the  comparison,  in  these  particulars  of  civilisa- 
tion, between  the  capital  of  England,  and  the  capital  of 
that  frog-eating  and  wooden-shoe  wearing  country,  which 
the  illustrious  Common  Councilman  so  sarcastically  settled. 
Li  Paris,  there  is  no  Cattle  Market.     Cows  auad  calves 
are  sold  witliin  the  city,  but,  the  Cattle  Markets  are  at 
Poissy,  about  thirteen  miles  off,  on  a  line  of  railway;  and 
at  Sceaux,  about  five  miles  off.    The  Poissy  market  is  held 
everjr  Thursday;  the  Sceaux  market,  every  Monday.  .  Ijl 
Palis,  theie  are  no  slaughter-hoxxaes,  m  oui  acceptatioii  of 
he.  term.      There  are  five  pubAic  XW\.\«^x^~Tm^O£sm.  ^Soa 
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walls,  though  in  the  suburbs — and  in  these  all  the  slaugh- 
tering for  the  city  must  be  performed.     They  are  managed 
by  a  Syndicate  or  Guild  of  Butchers,  who  confer  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  on  all  matters  affecting  the  trade, 
and  who  are  consulted  when  any  new  regulations  are  con- 
templated for  its  government.     They  are,  likewise,  under 
the  vigilant  superintendence  of  the  police.     Every  butcher 
must  be  licensed :  which  proves  him  at  once  to  be  a  slave, 
for  we  don't  license  butchers  in  England — we  only  license 
apothecaries,  attorneys,  post-masters,  publicans,  hawkers, 
retailers  of  tobacco,  snuff,  pepper,  and  vinegar — and  one  or 
two  other  little  trades,  not  worth  mentioning.     Every  ar- 
rangement in  connection  wiith  the  slaughtering  and  sale  of 
meat,  is  matter  of  strict  police  regulation.     (Slavery  again, 
though  we  certainly  have  a  general  sort  of  Police  Act  here. ) 
But,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  what  a 
monument  of  folly  these  frog-eaters  have  raised  in  their 
abattoirs  and  cattle-markets,  and  may  compare  it  with  what 
common  counselling  has  done  for  us  all  these  years,  and 
would  still  do  but  for  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  times, 
here  follows  a  short  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  these  places : 
It  was  as  sharp  a  February  morning  as  you  would  desire 
to  feel  at  your  fingers'  ends  when  I  turned  out — tumbling 
over  a  chiffonier  with  his  little  basket  and  rake,  who  was 
picking  up  the  bits  of  coloured  paper  that  had  been  swept 
out,  over-night,  from  a  Bon-Bon  shop — to  take  the  Butch- 
ers' Train  to  Poissy.     A  cold,  dim  light  just  touched  the 
high  roofs  of  the  Tuileries  which  have  seen  such  clianges, 
such  distracted  crowds,  such  riot  and  bloodshed;  and  they 
looked  as  calm,  and  as  old,  all  covered  with  white  frost, 
as  the  very  Pyramids.     There  was  not  light  enough,  yet, 
to  strike  upon  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  across  the  water; 
but  I  thought  of  the  dark  pavement  of  the  old  Catliedral 
as  just  beginning  to  be  streaked  with  grey;  and  of  tlie 
lamps  in  the  "House  of  God,"  the  Hospital  close  to  it, 
burning  low  and  being  quenched;  and  of  the  keeper  of  the 
Morgue  going  about  with  a  fading  lantern,  busy  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  terrible  waxwork  for  another  sunny  day. 
The  sun  was  up,  and  shining  merrily  when  the  butchers 
and  I  announcing  our  departure  with  an  engine  shriek  to 
sleepy  Paris,  rattled  away  for  the  Cattle  Market.     Across 
the  country,  over  the  Seine,  among  a  ioTes>\.  ol  ?«t>o\}Qr3 
ttee8-^tb0  boar  frost  lying  cold  in  sliady  ^laci^^,  ^xA  sgL\y 
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teting  in  tlie  light-^and  here  we  are  at  Poifisy !  Out  Uap 
the  butchers,  who  have  been  chattering  all  the  way  like 
madmen,  and  oE  they  straggle  for  the  Cattle  Market  (still 
chattering,  of  course,  incessantly),  in  hats  and  caps  of  all 
shapes,  in  coats  and  blouses,  in  calf^skins,  oow-'skins^ 
horse^skins^  furS)  shaggy  mantles,  hairy  coats,  sacking, 
baiise,  oil^skiu,  anything  you  please  that  will  keep  a  maU 
and  a  butcher  warm,  upon  a  frosty  morning* 

Many  a  Erench  town  have  I  seen,  betweeU  this  spot  of 
ground  and  Strasburg  or  Marseilles,  that  might  sit  for 
your  picture,  little  Poissy!  Barring  the  details  of  your 
old  church,  I  know  you  well,  albeit  we  make  axjquaintance, 
now,  for  the  first  time.  I  kiiow  your  narrow,  straggling, 
winding  streets,  with  a  kennel  in  the  midst,  and  lamps 
slung  across.  I  know  your  picturesque  street-cotners, 
winding  up-hill  Heaven  knows  why  or  where  I  I  know  ydur 
tradesmen's  inscriptions,  in  letters  not  quite  fat  enough; 
your  barbers'  brazen  basins  dangling  over  little  shops; 
your  Caf^s  and  Estaminetd,  with  cloudy  bottles  of  sl^e 
syrup  in  the  windows,  and  pictures  of  crossed  billiard-cues 
outside.  I  know  this  identical  grey  horde  with  his  tail 
rolled  up  in  a  knot  like  the  "back  hair"  of  an  untidy 
woman,  who  won't  be  shod,  and  who  makes  himself  her- 
aldic by  clattering  across  the  street  on  his  hind  legs,  while 
twenty  voices  shriek  and  growl  at  him  as  a  Brigand,  anac'- 
cursed  Robbei',  and  an  everlastingly-doomed  Pig.  I  know 
your  sparkling  town-fountain,  too,  my  Poissy,  and  am  glad 
to  see  it  near  a  cattle-market,  gushing  so  f  reshly^  under  the 
auspices  of  a  gallant  little  sublimated  Frenchman  wrought 
in  metal,  perched  Upon  the  top*  Through  all  the  land  of 
France  I  know  this  unswept  room  at  The  Glory j  with  its 
peculiar  smell  of  beaUs  and  coffee,  where  the  butchers 
crowd  about  the  stove,  drinking  the  thinnest  of  wine  from 
the  smallest  of  tumblers;  where  the  thickest  of  coffee-cups 
mingle  with  the  longest  of  loaves,  and  the  Weakest  of  lump 
sugar;  where  Madame  at  the  counter  easily  acknowledges 
the  homage,  of  all  entering  and  departing  butchers;  whei5g 
the  billiard-'table  is  covered  up  in  the  midst  like  a  great 
bird-cage — but  the  bird  may  sing  by-and-bye  I 

A  belli    The  Calf  Market!    Polite  departure  of  butijh- 

er8«    Hasty  payment  aUd  depai'ture  on  the  part  Of  amateur 

Visitor,    Madame  reproaches  Ma'amselle  for  too  fine  a  s\k^ 

oeptibUity  in  reference  to  the  d^volclou  oi  ^^^\«Jfidtx  m  v 
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bear-skin.  Monsieur,  the  landlord  of  The  Glory,  counts  a 
double  handful  of  sous,  without  an  iinobliterated  inscrip- 
tion, or  an  undamaged  crowned  head,  among  them. 

There  is  little  noise  without,  abundant  space,  and  no 
confusion.  The  open  area  devoted  to  the  maiket  is  divided 
into  three  portions :  the  Calf  Market,  the  Cattle  Market, 
the  Sheep  Market.  Calves  at  eight,  cattle  at  ten,  sheep  at 
mid-day.     All  is  very  clean. 

The  Calf  Market  is  a  raised  platform  of  stone,  some  three 
or  four  feet  high,  open  on  all  sides,  with  a  lofty  over- 
ipreading  roof,  supported  on  stone  columns,  which  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  vineyard  from  Northern  Italy. 
Here,  on  the  raised  pavement,  lie  innumerable  calves,  all 
bound  hind-legs  and  fore-legs  together,  and  all  trembling 
violently^-perhaps  with  cold,  perhaps  with  fear,  perhaps 
with  pain;  for,  this  mode  of  tying,  which  seems  to  be  an 
absolute  superstition  with  the  peasantry,  can  hardly  fail  to 
cause  great  suffering.     Here  they  lie,  patiently  in  rows, 
among  the  straw,  with  their  stolid  faces  and  inexpressive 
eyes,  superintended  by  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls; 
here  they  are  inspected  by  our  friends,  the  butchers,  bar- 
gained for,  and  bought.     Plenty  of  time;  plenty  of  room; 
plenty  of  good  humour.     '*  Monsieur  Frangois  in  the  bear- 
akin,  how  do  you  do,  my  friend?    You  come  from  Paris  by 
the  train?     The  fresh  air  does  you  good.     If  you  are  in 
▼ant  of  three  or  four  fine  calves  this  market  morning,  my 
angel,  I,  Madame  Doohe,  shall  be  happy  to  deal  with  you. 
Behold  these  calves.  Monsieur  Francois !     Great  Heaven, 
you  are  doubtful  1     Well,  sir,  walk  round  and  look  about 
you.     If  you  find  better  for  the  money,  buy  thein.    If  not, 
come  to  me ! ''    Monsieur  FrauQois  goes  his  way  leisurely, 
and  keeps  a  wary  eye  upon  the  stock.     No  other  butcher 
jostles  Monsieur  Franqois;    Monsieur  Francois  jostles  no 
other  butcher.     Nobody  is  flustered  and  aggravated.     Nq- 
body  is  savage.     In  the  midst  of  the  country  blue  frocks 
and  red  handkerchiefs,  and  the  butchers'  coats,  shaggy, 
fapry,  and  hairy:  of  calf-skin,  cow-skin,  horse-skin,  and 
bear-skin :  towers  a  cocked  hat  and  a  blue  cloak.    Slavery ! 
For  OUT  Police  wear  great-coats  and  glazed  hats. 

But  now  the  bartering  is  over,  and  the  calves  are  sold. 
"Ho!    Gregoire,  Antoine,  Jean,  Louis !    Bring  up  the  carts^ 
my  children !     Quick,  brave  infants  1    Ilo\a\    "BaX^^ 
Hb^odHs,  well  littered  with  straw,  axe  baiCi\LedL  w^  \Ki  "Oe^ 
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edge  of  the  raised  pavement,  and  various  hot  infants  carry 
calves  upon  their  heads,  and  dexterously  pitch,  them  in, 
while  other  hot  infants,  standing  in  the  carts,  arrange  the 
calves,  and  pack  them  carefully  in  straw.  Here  is  a  prom- 
ising young  calf,  not  sold,  whom  Madame  Doche  unbinds. 
Pardon  me,  Madame  Doche,  but  I  fear  this  mode  of  tying 
the  four  legs  of  a  quadruped  together,  though  strictly  a  la 
mode,  is  not  quite  right.  You  observe,  Madame  Doche, 
that  the  cord  leaves  deep  indentations  in  the  skin,  and  that 
the  animal  is  so  cramped  at  first  as  not  to  know,  or  even 
remotely  suspect  that  he  is  unbound,  until  you  are  so 
obliging  as  to  kick  him,  in  your  delicate  little  way,  and 
pull  his  tail  like  a  bell-rope.  Then,  he  staggers  to  his 
knees,  not  being  able  to  stand,  and  stumbles  about  like  a 
drunken  calf,  or  the  horse  at  Franconi's,  whom  you  may 
have  seen,  Madame  Doche,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
mortally  wounded  in  battle.  But,  what  is  this  rubbing 
against  me,  as  I  apostrophise  Madame  Doche?  It  is  an- 
other heated  infant  with  a  calf  upon  his  head.  "  Pardon, 
Monsieur,  but  will  you  have  the  politeness  to  allow  me  to 
pass?  "  "  Ah,  sir,  willingly.  I  am  vexed  to  obstruct  the 
way.''  On  he  staggers,  calf  and  all,  and  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  either  to  my  eyes  or  limbs. 

Now,  the  carts  are  all  full.  More  straw,  my  Antoine, 
to  shake  over  these  top  rows;  then,  off  we  will  clatter, 
rumble,  jolt,  and  rattle,  a  long  row  of  us,  out  of  the  first 
town-gate,  and  out  at  the  second  town-gate,  and  past  the 
empty  sentry-box,  and  the  little  thin  square  bandbox  of  a 
guardhouse,  where  nobody  seems  to  live;  and  away  for 
Paris,  by  the  paved  road,  lying,  a  straight  straight  line,  in. 
the  long  long  avenue  of  trees.  We  can  neither  choose  our 
road,  nor  our  pace,  for  that  is  all  prescribed  to  us.  The 
public  convenience  demands  that  our  carts  should  get  to 
Paris  by  such  a  route,  and  no  other  (Napoleon  had  leisure 
to  find  that  out,  while  he  had  a  little  war  with  the  world 
upon  his  hands),  and  woe  betide  us  if  we  infringe  orders. 

Droves  of  oxen  stand  in  the  Cattle  Market,  tied  to  iron 
bars  fixed  into  posts  of  granite.  Other  droves  advance 
slowly  down  the  long  avenue,  past  the  second  town-gate, 
and  the  first  town-gate,  and  the  sentry-box,  and  the  Imnd- 
box,  thawing  the  morning  with  their  smoky  breath  as  they 
come  along.  Plenty  of  room-,  plenty  of  time.  Neither 
man  nor  beast  is  driven  out  oi  li\»  'wV^  Vj  c^q^^<^,  ^ito\a^ 
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waggons,  omnibuses,  gigs,  chaises,  phaetons,  cabs,  trucks, 
boys,  whoopings,  roarings,  and  multitudes.  No  tail-twist- 
ing is  necessary — no  iron  pronging  is  necessary.  There 
are  no  iron  prongs  here.  The  market  for  cattle  is  held  as 
quietly  as  the  market  for  calves.  In  due  time,  off  the 
cattle  go  to  Paris;  the  drovers  can  no  more  choose  their 
road,  nor  their  time,  nor  the  numbers  they  shall  drive,  than 
they  can  choose  their  hour  for  dying  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture. ^  . 

Sheep  next.     The   sheep-pens  are  up  here,   past  the 
Branch  Bank  of  Paris  established  for  the  convenience  of 
the  butchers,  and  behind  the  two  pretty  fountains  they  are 
making  in  the  Market.     My  name  is  Bull :  yet  I  think  I 
should  like  to  see  as  good  twin  fountains — not  to  say  in 
Smithfield,  but  in  England  anywhere.     Plenty  of  room; 
plenty  of  time.    And  here  are  sheep-dogs,  sensible  as  ever, 
but  with  a  certain  French  air  about  them — not  without  a 
suspicion  of  dominoes — with  a  kind  of  flavour  of  moustache 
and  beard — demonstrative  dogs,  shaggy  and  loose  where 
an  English  dog  would  be  tight  and  close — not  so  troubled 
with  business  calculations  as  our  English  drovers'  dogs, 
who  have  always  got  their  sheep  upon  their  minds,  and 
think  about  their  work,  even  resting,  as  you  may  see  by 
their  faces;  but,  dashing,  showy,  i-ather  unreliable  dogs: 
who  might  worry  me  instead  of  their  legitimate  charges  if 
they  saw  occasion — and  might  see  it  somewhat  suddenly.  . 
The  market  for  sheep  passes  off  like  the  other  two;  and 
away  they  go,  by  their  allotted  road  to  Paris.     My  way 
being  the  Eailway,  1  make  the  best  of  it  at  twenty  miles 
an  hour;  whirling  through  the  now  high-lighted  landscape; 
thinking  that  the  inexperienced  green  buds  will  be  wish- 
ing, before  long,  they  had  not  been  tempted  to  come  out  so 
soon;  and  wondering  who  lives  in  this  or  that  chateau,  all 
window  and  lattice,  and  what  the  family  may  have  for 
breakfast  this  shai'p  morning. 

After  the  Market  comes  the  Abattoir.  What  abattoir 
shall  I  visit  first?  Montmarti'e  is  the  largest.  So  I  will  go 
there. 

The  abattoirs  are  all  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  with  an 
eye  to  the  receipt  of  the  octroi  duty;  but  they  stand  in 
open  places  in  the  suburbs,  removed  from  the   press   and 
bustle  of  the  city.     They  are  managed  b^  t\v^  '^^tlv^x'??."^  <3t 
Qiuld  of  Butchers,  under  the  inspectiou  oi  \!tL^  ^cXvifc. 
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Certaiii  Bmaller  items  of  the  revenue  cle lived  from  them  are 
in  part  retained  by  the  Guild  for  the  piiyment  of  their  ex- 
penses,  and  in  pait  devoted  by  it  to  charitable  purposes  ia 
connection  with  the  trade.  They  cost  six  himdred  and 
eighty  thousand  x>oimds;  and  they  retiu-n  to  the  city  of 
Paris  an  interest  on  that  outlay,  amounting  to  nearly  six 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

Hei-e,  in  a   sufficiently  dismantled  apace  is  the  Abattoir 
of  Montinartrej  covering  liearly  nine  aeres  of  ground ,  aur- 
rounded  by  a  high  wallj  and  looking  from  the  outside  like 
a  cavalry  barrack.    At  the  iron  gates  is  a  small  f unetionaijt^ 
in  a  large  cocked  hat.     '^  Monsieur  desires  to  see  the  abal>^| 
toil?     Most*  certainly.'*     State  being  inconvenient  m  pri^^^^ 
vate  tranaactionSj  and  Monsieur  being  already  aware  of  the 
cocked  hat,  the  functionary  puts  it  into  a  little  official  bu* 
reau  which  it  almost  fills,  and  accompanies  me  in  the  mod- 
est attire — as  to  his  head— of  ordinary  life. 

Many  of  the  animals  from  Poissy  have  come  here.  On 
the  arrival  of  each  drove,  it  was  turned  into  yonder  ample 
space,  where  each  butcher  who  had  bought,  selected  hia 
own  purchases*  Bome,  we  see  now,  in  these  long  perspee- 
tivBB  of  stalls  with  a  high  overhanging  roof  of  wood  and 
opfcn  tilea  rising  above  tlie  wallsi  While  they  rest  here, 
before  being  slaughtered,  they  are  required  to  be  fed  and 
watered,  and  the  stalls  must  be  kept  clean.  A  stated 
amount  of  fodder  must  always  be  ready  in  the  loft  aboveflj 
and  the  supervision  is  of  the  strictest  kind.  The  Baniflf 
regulation!^  api>ly  ^^  sheep  and  calves;  for  which,  portion 
I  of  tliese  perspectives  are  strongly  railed  off.  All  the  build'^ 
ings  are  of  the  sti'ongest  and  most  solid  description. 

After  traversing  these  lairs,  through  which,  besides  th 
npper  provision  for  ventilation  jnst  mentioned,  there  uiaj 
be  a  thorough  current  of  air  from  opposite  wmdows  in  tl 
side  walls,  and  from  doors  at  either  end,  we  travprF*p  thg 
broad,  paved  courtyard   nntil  we  come  to  the   s! 
houses.     They  ai-e  ail  exactly  alike j  aiid  adjoin  ea[ 
to  the  nnmber  of  eight  or  nine  together,  in  blocks  of  j 
building.     Let  us  walk  into  the  first. 

It  Is  finiily  built  and  paved  with  stone.     It  b  well 
lighted,  thoroughly  aired,  and  lavishly  provided  with  £reah 
watei-.    It  has  two  doors  opposite  each  other;  the  firftt,  tb» 
dm^r  bv  which  I  entered  from  the  main  yard?  tbe  second 
whicJi  is  opposite f  upeuing  on  aivot\itiit  "amaWit  '^^^^i  ^^ 
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the  sheep  and  calves  are  killed  on  benches.  The  payement 
of  that  yard,  I  see,  slopes  downward  to  a  gutter,  for  its 
being  more  easily  cleansed.  The  slaughter-house  is  fifteen 
feet  high,  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  thirty-three 
feet  long;  It  is  fitted  with  a  powerful  windlass,  by  which 
one  man  at  the  handle  can  bring  the  head  of  an  ox  down  to 
the  ground  to  receive  the  blow  from  the  pole-axe  that  is 
to  fell  him — with  the  means  of  raising  the  carcass  and  keep- 
ing it  suspended  during  the  after-operation  of  dressing — 
and  with  hooks  on  which  carcasses  can  hang,  when  com- 
pletely prepared,  without  touching  the  walls.  Upon  the 
pavement  of  this  first  stone  chamber,  lies  an  ox  scarcely 
dead.  If  I  except  the  blood  draining  from  him  into  a  lit- 
tle stone  well  in  a  comer  of  the  pavement,  the  place  is  free 
from  offence  as  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  It  is  infinitely 
purer  and  cleaner,  I  know,  my  friend  the  functionary,  than 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  Ha,  ha!  Monsieur  is 
pleasant,  but,  truly,  there  is  reason,  too,  in  what  he  says. 

I  look  into  another  of  these  slaughter-houses.  "  Pray 
enter,"  says  a  gentleman  in  bloody  boots.  "This  is  a  calf 
I  have  killed  this  morning.  Having  a  little  time  upon  my 
hands,  I  have  cut  and  punctured  this  lace  pattern  in  the 
conts  of  his  stomach.  It  is  pretty  enough.  I  did  it  to 
divert  myself.*' — "It  is  beautiful.  Monsieur,  the  slaugh- 
terer!"    He  tells  me  I  have  the  gentility  to  say  so. 

I  look  into  rows  of  slaughter-houses.  In  many,  retail 
dealers,  who  have  come  here  for  the  purpose,  are  making 
bargains  tor  meat.  There  is  killing  enough,  certainly,  to 
satiate  an  unused  eye;  and  there  are  steaming  carcases 
enough,  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  a  fowl  and  salad  for 
dinner;  but,  everywhere,  there  is  an  orderly,  clean,  well- 
systematised  routine  of  work  in  progress — horrible  work  at 
the  bestj  if  you  please;  but,  so  much  the  greater  reason 
why  it  should  be  made  the  best  of.  I  don't  know  (I  think 
I  have  observed,  my  name  is  Bull)  that  a  Parisian  of  the 
lowest  order  is  particularly  delicate,  or  that  his  nature  is 
remarkable  for  an  infinitesimal  infusion  of  ferocity;  but,  I 
do  know,  tny  potent,  grave,  and  common  counselling  Sig- 
ners, that  he  is  forced,  when  at  this  work,  to  submit  him- 
self to  a  thoroughly  good  system,  and  to  make  an  English- 
man very  heartily  ashamed  of  you. 

Here,  within  the  walls  of  the  same  aW\.^LO\t/\Tv  ^>^<Kt. 
^oomy  and  commodious  buildings,  aie  a  iglVai^^  lot  c^'^^^'^V 
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ing  the  fat  ioto  tallow  and  packing  it  for  market — ^  place 
for  cleansing  and  scalding  calves*  lieaxis  and  sLeeps*  feet — 
a  place  fur  preparing  tripe— stables  and  coaulj-lioiiBes  for 
the  bntehers— iimamei'able  cotiveuienees,  aiding  in  the  dim- 
inution of  otfensiveness  to  its  lowest  possible  point,  aud 
the  raising  of  cleanliness  and  supervision  to  their  highest. 
Heuce,  all  the  meat  that  goes  out  of  the  gate  is  sent  away 
in  clean  covered  carts.  And  if  every  tiade  eouuected  witli 
the  alanghteriug  of  animals  were  obliged  hy  hiw  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  place,  X  doubt,  my  frieudj  now  re- 
instated in  the  cocked  hat  (whose  civTiity  these  two  francs 
imperfectly  acknowledge,  but  appear  munificently  to  re- 
pay), whether  there  could  be  better  i-eguhitiui^s  thau  those 
which  ai'e  carried  out  at  the  Abattoir  of  Montmartre, 
Adieu,  my  friend,  for  I  am  away  to  the  other  side  of  Paviap 
to  the  Abattoir  of  Grenelle!  Ajid  there  I  lintl  exactly  th« 
same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  the  addititui  of  a  niag- 
nifioent  Artesian  well,  and  a  different  sort  of  conductor,  in 
the  person  of  a  neat  little  woman  with  neat  little  eyes,  and 
a  neat  little  voice,  who  picks  her  neat  little  way  among  the 
bullocks  in  a  very  neat  littlo  pair  of  shoes  and  stcK?kiiigs. 

Bnch  is  the  Monument  of  French  Folly  which  a  foreign* 
eering  people  have  erected,  in  a  national  liiitred  and  antip- 
athy for  common  counselHug  wisdom.  That  wisdom,  as- 
seiTibled  in  the  City  of  London,  having  distinctly  refused, 
sifter  a  debate  of  three  days  long,  and  by  a  majority  ot 
nearly  seven  to  one,  to  associate  itself  with  any  Metropolis 
tan  Cattle  Market  unless  it  be  held  in  the  midst  of  tiie  City, 
it  follows  that  we  shall  lose  the  inestimable  atlvantages  of 
common  counselling  protection,  and  l>e  thrown,  for  a  mar- 
ket, on  our  owti  wretched  resources.  In  all  human  proba- 
bility we  shall  thus  come,  at  last,  to  erect  a  momuuent  of 
folly  very  like  this  Fr*^nch  monument.  If  that  be  dcMie, 
the  conscquencei5  are  oiwioiis*  The  leather  ti^de  will  l»^H 
ruined,  by  the  introduction  of  American  timljer,  to  be  manu-p^B 
fnctnred  into  shoes  for  tlie  fallen  English;  the  Lunl 
Mayor  will  be  requiredy  by  the  popular  voice,  to  live  en^« 
tirely  on  frogs;  mjd  both  these  changes  will  (how,  is  not  j 
present  quite  clear,  but  certainly  somehow  or  other)  fat^ 
on  that  unhai^iiy  landed  interest  which  is  always 
idled^  jret  is  aiways  found  to  be  alive — and  kicking. 
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BILL-STICKING. 

If  I  had  an  enemy  whom  I  hated — which  Heaven  for- 
bid ! — and  if  I  knew  of  something  which  sat  heavy  on  his 
conscience,  I  think  I  would  introduce  that  something  into 
a  Posting-Bill,  and  place  a  large  impression  in  the  hands 
of  an  active  sticker.     I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  terri- 
ble revenge.     I  should  haunt  him,  by  this  means,  night  and 
day.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would  publish  his  secret, 
in  red  letters  two  feet  high,  for  all  the  town  to  read :  I 
would  darkly  refer  to  it.     It  should  be  between  him,  and 
me,  and  the  Posting-Bill.     Say,  for  example,  that,  at  a 
certain  period  of  his  life,  my  enemy  had  suiTcptitiously 
possessed  himself  of  a  key.    I  would  then  embark  my  cap- 
ital in  the  lock  business,  and  conduct  that  business  on  the 
advei-tising  principle.     In  all  my  placards  and  advertise- 
ments, I  would  throw  up  the  line  Secret  Keys.     Thus,  if 
my  enemy  passed  an  uninhabited  house,  he  would  see  his 
conscience  glaring  down  on  him  from  the  parapets,  and 
peeping  up  at  him  from  the  cellars.     If  he  took  a  dead 
wall  in  his  walk,  it  would  be  alive  with  reproaches.     If  he 
sought  refuge  in  an  omnibus,  the  panels  thereof  would 
become  Belshazzar's  palace  to  him.     If  he  took  boat,  in  a 
wild  endeavour  to  escape,  he  would  see  the  fatal  words 
larking  tinder  the  arches  of  the  bridges  over  the  Thames. 
If  he  walked  the  streets  with  downcast  eyes,  he  would  re- 
coil from  the  very  stones  of  the  pavement,  made  eloquent 
by  lamp-black  lithograph.     If  he  drove  or  rode,  his  way 
would  be  blocked  up,  by  enormous  vans,  each  proclaiming 
the  same  words  over  and  over  again  from  its  whole  extent 
of  surface.     Until,  having  gradually  grown  thinner  and 
paler,  and  having  at  last  totally  rejected  food,  he  would 
miserably  perish,  and  I  should  be  revenged.     This  conclu- 
sion I  should,  no  doubt,  celebrate  by  laughing  a  hoarse 
laugh  in  three  syllables,  and  folding  my  arms  tight  upon 
my  chest  agreeably  to  most  of  the  examples  of  glutted  ani- 
mosity that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  con- 
nection with  the  Drama — which,  by  the  bye,  as  involving 
a  good  deal  of  noise,  appears  to  me  to  be  occasionally  con- 
founded with  the  Drummer. 
Tbe  foregoing  reflections  presented  ^Jc^eTaB^-^^^  "<»  "so;^ 
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mind,  the  other  day,  as  I  coitten-|)iated  (being  newly  con 
to  London  from  the  East  Riding  uf  Vorkshire,  on  a  houi^e 
him  ting  expedition  for  qext  May  )^  aa  old  warehouse  whici 
rotting  yjaste  and  rotting  paper  bad  brought  down  to  th©  * 
condition  of  an  oM  cheese.     It  would  liave  bticu  impossible 
to  say,  on  the  moat  conscientious  survey,  how  mueli  of  itl~ 
front  was  brick  and  mortar^  and  how  much  decaying  : 
decayed  plaster*     It  was  so  tluckly  encrusted  with  fr^g 
ments  of  billsj  tliat  no  sbip^a  keel  after  a  long  voyage  coul 
be  half  so  fouL     All  traces  of  the  broken  windows   wcfl 
billed  outj  the  doors  were  billed  across,  the  u^ater-spout  wa 
billed  over.     The   building  was  shored  up  to  prevent  it 
tumbling  into   the   stretjt^    and   the  very   beams   erect 
against  it  wL^re  leas  wood  than  paste  and  paper,  thej 
been   so   continually  posted   and   reposted.     The   forlor^l 
dregs  of  old  posters  so  encumbered  this  wreck^  that  there" 
was  no  hold  for  new  posters,  and  the  stickers  bad  aban- 
doned  the  place  in  deapair,  except  one  enterprising  mix^ 
who  had  hoisted  the  laRt  masquerade  t^o  a  clear  spot  near 
the  level  of  the  stack  of  chimneys  where  it  waved  aaij 
drooped  like  a  shattered  flag.    Below  the  rusty  eellar-gralJ 
big,  crumpled  remnantEi  of  old  bills  torn  down,  rotted  awaJ 
in  wasted  heaps  of  fallen  leaves.    Here  and  there,  some  J| 
the  thick  rind  of  the   house  had  peeled  off  in  strips,  aiifl 
fluttered  heavily  dowiij  littering  the  street;  but,  still,  Ijm 
low  these  rents  and  gashes,  layers  of  decoroposmg  po»teiJ 
showed  themselves,  as  if  they  were  interminable.    I  thougm 
the  building  could  imver  even  be  pulled  down,  but  in  onm 
adhesive  heap  of  rottenness  and  poster.     As  to  getting  in 
— I  don't  believe  that  if  the  Sleeping  Beauty  and  her  OomB 
had  been  so  billed  np,  the  young  Prince  could  have  done  itl 
Knowing  all  the  pasters  that  were  yet  legible,  intiniateija 
and  poudeiiiig  on  tlieir  ubiquitous  nature,  I  was  led  intJ 
the  reflections  with  which  I  began  this  paper,  by  coosiderinM 
what  an  awful  thing  it  would  l>ej  ever  Xjo  have  wronged-3 
aay  M,  Juj.wek  for  exaniple— and  to  have  his  avenghiH 
name  in  characters  of  tire  incessantly  before  my  eyes*     (JH 
to  have  injured  IVIadamk  Tusbaud,  and  undergo  a  sin) On 
retribution.     Has  any  man  a  8elf*reproachfui  thought  ajH 
sot?iate4  witli  pills,  or  ointment?    What  an  avenging  gpirfl 
to  that  man  is  Pm>FBi»3o«  Hollow  at  I     Have  I  aiimed  la 
mJF  ^  Cabburn  pursue:^  mf\     Have  1  a  dark  remembrauM 
^mkmated    wi^  any  gieutiemaaly  %aicmeiuXa,  Xaftg^Otfa.  ^ 
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zmdy  made?  Mossa  and  Son  ate  on  Hay  track.  Did  I  eVei* 
aim  a  blow  at  a  defendeless  fellow-creatore'il  head?  That 
head  etemally  being  measured  for  a  wig,  or  that  worse 
head  which  was  bald  before  it  used  the  balsam,  and  hirsute 
afterwards — enforcing  the  benevolent  moral,  "  Better  to  be 
bald  as  a  Ihitc^h  cheese  than  come  to  this/'-^undoes  me. 
Have  I  no  sore  places  in  my  mind  which  Mbohi  touches-^ 
which  NiooLL  probes-^which  no  registered  article  whatever 
lacerates?  Does  no  discordant  note  within  me  thrill  re- 
sponsive to  mysterious  watchwords,  as  "  Bevalenta  Ara^ 
bica,"  or  "Number  One  St.  PauPs  Churchyard? "  Then 
may  I  enjoy  Hfe^  and  be  happy. 

Lifting  up  my  eyes,  as  I  was  musing  to  this  effect,  I  be- 
held advancing  towards  me  (I  was  then  on  Comhill^  near 
to  the  Boyal  Exchange),  a  solemn  procession  of  three  ad-* 
vertising  vans,  of  first-class  dimensions,  each  drawn  by  a 
very  little  horsoi  As  the  cavalcade  approached,  I  Wad  at 
a  loss  to  reconcile  the  careless  deportment  of  the  drivers  of 
these  vehicles)  with  the  terrific  announcements  they  con- 
ducted through  the  city,  which  being  a  summai^jr  of  the 
contents  of  a  Sunday  newspaper,  were  of  the  most  thrilling 
kind.  Robbery,  fire,  mUrder,  and  the  ruin  of  the  United 
Kingdom-^eaeh  discharged  in  a  line  by  itself,  like  a  sep- 
arate broadside  of  red-^hot  shot — were  among  the  least  of 
the  warnings  addressed  to  an  unthinking  people.  Yet,  the 
Ministers  of  Fate  who  drove  the  awful  cars,  leaned  forward 
with  their  arms  Upon  their  knees  in  a  state  of  extreme  las-^ 
situde,  for  want  of  any  subject  of  interest.  The  first  man^ 
whose  hair  I  might  tiaturally  have  expected  to  see  standing 
on  endj  scratched  his  head — one  of  the  smoothest  I  ever 
beheld— *  with  profound  indifference.  The  second  whistled* 
The  third  yawned. 

Pausing  to  dwell  upon  this  apathy,  it  appeared  to  me,  as 
the  fatal  cars  camd  by  me,  that  I  descried  in  the  second 
car,  through  the  portal  in  which  the  charioteer  was  seated, 
a  figure  stretched  upon  the  floor.  At  the  same  time,  I 
thought  I  Smelt  tobacco*  The  latter  impression  passed 
quickly  from  me;  the  former  remained.  Curious  to  know 
whether  this  prostrate  figure  was  the  one  impressible  inan 
of  the  whole  capital  who  had  bden  stricken  insensible  by 
the  terrors  revealed  to  him,  and  whose  form  had  been 
placed  in  the  car  by  the  charioteer,  iTOTO.mo^'^^^^^l  \ssv.- 
Jnmty,  I  followed  the  procession.     It  tviiue^ '\\\\o\^^^^^- 
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hall-marltet,  and  halted  at  a  pablic-hoase-    Each  driver 
dismounted.     I  then  distinctlj^  heard,  proceeding  from  th 
second  car^  where  I  had  dimly  seen  the  prostrate  forni^  tii 
words ; 

*'  And  a  pipe  I  *^ 

The  driver  entering  the  pnbl in- house  with  his  fellows 
apparently  for  purposes  of  refreshment,  I  could  not 
fraio  from  mounting  on  the  shaft  of  the  second  vehicle 
and  looking  in  at  the  portah  I  then  beheld,  reclining  o| 
his  bat^k  upon  tlie  floor^  on  a  kind  of  mattress  or  divan,  i 
little  man  in  a  shoo  ting- u  oat.  The  exclamation  "Dear  me^ 
which  irresistibly  escaped  my  lips  caused  him  to  sit  uji 
right,  and  survey  me,  I  found  him  to  be  a  good-looking* 
little  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a  shining  face,  a  tight  head, 
a  bright  eye,  a  moist  wink,  a  quick  speech,  and  a  ready  air. 
He  had  something  of  a  sporting  way  with  him. 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  him,  until  the  driver 
displaced  me  by  handing  in  a  pint  of  beer,  a  pipe,  and 
what  I  understand  is  called  ^'  a  screw  "  of  tobacco— an  tjh 
ject  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  curl-paper  taken  off  tbe 
barmaid  *s  head,  with  the  curl  in  it* 

*'I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I,  when  the  removed  person 
of  the  driver  again  admitted  of  my  presenting  my  face  at 
the  portal  "  But— excuse  my  curiosity >  which  I  inherit 
from  ray  mother^do  you  live  here?  " 

''That's  good,  too! ''  returned  the  little  man,  composedly 
laying  aside  a  pipe  he  had  smoked  out,  and  filling  the  pipa 
Just  brought  to  hinu 

*'0h,  you  donH  live  here  then?  "  said  L 

He  shook  his  head,  as  he  calmly  lighted  his  pipe  by 
means  of  a  German  tinder-box,  and  I'cplied,  "  This  is  mj 
carriage.  When  things  are  flat,  I  take  a  ride  aometimeal 
and  enjoy  myself.     I  am  the  inventor  of  these  wans. '' 

His  pipe  was  now  alight.  He  drank  his  beer  all  at  oncei 
and  he  smoked  and  lie  smiled  at  lue. 

**  It  was  a  great  idea !  "  said  I- 

**  Not  so  bad/*  returned  the  little  man,  with  the  inodetit> 
of  merit- 

**  Might  I  be  permitted  to  inscribe  your  name  Upon  the 
tablets  of  my  memory?  "  I  asked. 

**  There's  not  much  odds  in  the  name,"  returned  the  litj 
tie  mtm,  " — no  name  paHiculM— I  am  the  King  of 
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"  Good  gracious ! "  said  I. 

The  monarch  informed  me,  with  a  smile,  that  he  had 
never  been  crowned  or  installed  with  any  public  cere- 
monies, but,  that  he  was  peaceably  acknowledged  as  King 
of  the  Bill-Stickers  in  right  of  being  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  member  of  "the  old  school  of  bill-sticking."  He 
likewise  gave  me  to  understand  that  there  was  a  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  Bill-Stickers,  whose  genius  was  chiefly  exer- 
cised within  the  limits  of  the  city.  He  made  some  allu- 
sion, also,  to  an  inferior  potentate,  called  "Turkey-legs;  " 
but,  I  did  not  understand  that  this  gentleman  was  invested 
with  much  power.  I  rather  inferred  that  he  derived  his 
title  from  some  peculiarity  of  gait,  and  that  it  was  of  an 
honorary  character. 

"My  father,"  pursued  the  King  of  the  Bill-Stickers, 
"was  Engineer,  Beadle,  and  Bill-Sticker  to  the  Parish  of 
St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty.  My  father  stuck  bills  at  the  time  of 
the  riots  of  London." 

"  You  must  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject  of  bill- 
sticking, from  that  time  to  the  present ! "  said  I. 

"Pretty  well  so,"  was  the  answer. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  I;  "but  I  am  a  sort  of  collector " 

"  Not  Income-tax? "  cried  His  Majesty,  hastily  remov- 
ing his  pipe  from  his  lips. 

"No,  no,"  said  I 

"Water-rate?"  said  His  Majesty. 

"No,  no,"  I  returned. 

"Gas?     Assessed?     Sewers?"  said  His  Majesty. 

"You  misunderstand  me,"  I  replied,  soothingly  "Not 
that  sort  of  collector  at  all :  a  collector  of  facts." 

"Oh,  if  it's  only  facts,"  cried  the  'King  of  the  Bill- 
Stickers,  recovering  his  good-humour,  and  banishing  the 
great  mistrust  that  had  suddenly  fallen  upon  him,  "  come 
in  and  welcome  I  If  it  had  been  income,  or  winders,  I 
think  I  should  have  pitched  you  out  of  the  wan,  upon  my 
soul!" 

Readily  complying  with  the  invitation,  I  squeezed  myself 
in  at  the  small  apei-ture.  His  Majesty,  graciously  handing 
me  a  little  three-legged  stool  on  which  I  took  my  seat  in  a 
comer,  inquired  if  I  smoked. 

"I  do; — that  is,  I  can,"  I  answered 

**Pipe  and  a  screw!''  said  His  Majesty  to ^^'Sk  ^\Xfc\i^«sN» 
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cliarioteer.  "  Do  you  prefer  a  drj  smoke,  or  do  you  moisten 
it?" 

As  umnitig^.ted  tobacco  produces  most  disturbing  effects 
upon  my  system  (indeed,  if  I  had  perfect  mor^l  courage,  I 
doubt  if  I  should  smoke  at  all,  under  any  oircumsteynces),  I 
advocated  moisture,  and  begged  the'  Sovereign  of  the  Bill- 
Stickers  to  name  his  usual  liquor,  and  to  coucede  to  me 
the  privilege  of  paying  for  it.  After  some  delicate  reluct- 
ance on  his  part,  we  were  provided,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  attendant  charioteer,  with  a  oau  of  cold  rum- 
and- water,  flavoured  with  sugar  and  lemon.  We  were  also 
furnished  with  a  tumbler,  and  I  was  provided  with  a  pipe. 
His  Majesty,  then  observing  that  we  might  combine  busi- 
ness with  conversation,  gave  the  word  for  the  car  to  pror 
oeed;  and,  to  my  great  delight,  we.  jogged  away  at  a  foot 
pace. 

I  say  to  my  great  delight,  because  I  am  very  fond  of 
novelty,  and  it  was  a  new  sensation  to  be  jolting  through 
the  tumult  of  the  city  in  that  secluded  Temple,  partly  open 
to  the  aky^  surrounded  by  the  roar  without,  and  seeing 
nothing  but  the  clouds.  Occasionally,  blows  fropi  'v^hips 
fell  heavily  on  the  Temple^R  walls,  when  by  stopping  up 
the  road  longer  than  usual,  we  irritated  cartels  and  coach- 
men to  madness }  b^t,  they  fell  harmless  upon  us.  within 
and  disturbed  not  the  serenity  of  o\ir  peaceful  retreat.  A9 
I  looked  upward,  I  felt,  I  should  imagine,  like  the  Astron- 
omer Eoyal.  I  was  enchanted  by  the  contrast  between  the 
freezing  nature  of  our  external  mission  on  the  b.lood  of  the 
populace,  and  the  perfect  composure  reigning  within  those 
Sacred  precincts :  where  His  Majesty,  reclining  easily  on 
his  left  arm,  smoked  his  pipe  and  drank  his  rum-and- water 
from  his  own  side  of  the  tumbler,  which  stood  imp.artially 
between  us.  As  I  looked  down  from  the  clouds  and  caught 
his  royal  eye,  he  understood  my  reflections.  "  I  have  an 
idea,"  he  observed,  with  an  upward  glance,  "  of  trainiug 
scarlet  runners  across  in  the  season, — making  a  arbor  of  it> 
— and  sometimes  taking  tea  in  the  same,  according  to  the 


I  nodded  approval. 
*^  And  here  you  repose  and  think?  "  said  I. 
"And  think,"  said  he,  "of  posters — walls-^-and  lM»rdt 
mgs,  ^^ 
We  were  both  silent,  eoxitempl4a.tiLixg'  ^^^i^  n^b^^^js^^  k&  tlba 
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Ertibject.  I  remelnbered  a  surprising  fancy  of  dear  Thomas 
HooD'is,  and  Pondered  whether  this  monarch  ever  sighed  to 
repair  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  stick  bills  all  over  it. 
"And  so,"  said  te,  rousing  himself,  "it's  facts  as  you 
collect?  " 

"  I'acts,''  said  I. 

"The  facts  of  bill-sticking,"  pursued  His  Majesty,  in  a 
benignant  manner,  "  as  known  to  myself,  air  as  following. 
When  my  father  was  Engineer,  Beadle,  and  Bill-Sticker  to 
the  parish  of  St  Andrew's,  Holborn,  he  employed  women 
to  post  bills  for  him.  He  employed  women  to  post  bills  at 
the  time  of  the  riots  of  London.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  year,  and  was  buried  by  the  murdered  Eliza 
Grimwood,  over  in  the  Waterloo-road." 

As  this  was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  royal  speech,  I 
listened  with  deference  and  silently.  His  Majesty,  taking 
a  scrbll  from  his  pocket,  proceeded,  with  great  distinctness, 
to  pour  out  the  following  flood  of  information : 

"  *  The  bills  being  at  that  period  mostly  proclamations 
and  declarations,  and  which  were  only  a  demy  size,  the 
matter  of  posting  the  bills  (as  they  did  not  use  brushes) 
was  by  llieans  of  a  piecfe  of  Wood  which  they  called  a  *  dab- 
ber.*    Thug  things  continued  till  such  time  as  the  State 
Lottery  was  passed,  and  then  the  printers  began  to  print 
larger  bills,  and  men  were  employed  instead  of  women,  as 
the  State  Lottery  Commissioners  then  began  to  send  men 
all  ovet  England  to  post  bills,  and  would  keep  them  out 
for  sit  or  eight  months  at  a  time,  and  they  were  called  by 
the  London  MU-stitker^  *  irampers,^  their  wages  at  the  time 
being  ten  shillings  per  day,  besides  expenses.     They  used 
sometimes  tb  be  stationed  in  large  towns  for  five  or  six 
months  togethei*,  distributing  the  schemes  to  all  the  houses 
in  the  town.     And  then  thete  were  more  caricature  wood- 
block eiigrkvings  for  posting-bills  than  there  are  at  the! 
present  time,  the  principal  printers,  at  that  time,  of  post- 
ing-bills being  Messrs.  Evans  and  Ruffy,  of  Budge-row; 
Thotoughgbod  and  Whiting,    of    the  present  day;    and 
Messrs.  Gye  and  Balne,  Grace-church  Street,  City.     The 
largest  bills  printed  at  that  period  were  a  two-sheet  double 
Clown:    arid  when  they  commenced  printing  four-sheet 
bills,  \rko  bill-stickers  would  work  together.     They  had  no 
settled  wagfes  pet  ireek^  but  had  a  fixed.  ^t?vc^  iort  ^<»;Jt 
^A,  and  the  Londoh  bill-stickers,  dunng  a  \o\?aet^  ^<i^^ 
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have  been  known  to  earn,  each,  eight  or  nine  pounds  per 
week,  till  the  day  of  drawing;  likewise  the  men  who  car- 
ried boards  in  the  street  used  to  have  one  pound  per  week, 
and  the  bill-stickers  at  that  time  would  not  allow  any  one 
to  wilfully  cover  or  destroy  their  bills,  as  they  had  a  so- 
ciety amongst  themselves,  and  very  frequently  dined  to- 
gether at  some  public-house  where  they  used  to  go  of  an 
evening  to  have  their  work  delivered  out  imtoe  'em.'  " 

All  this  His  Majesty  delivered  in  a  gallant  manner; 
posting  it,  as  it  were,  before  me,  in  a  great  proclamation. 
I  took  advantage  of  the  pause  he  now  made,  to  inquire 
what  a  "two-sheet  double  crown"  might  express? 

"A  two-sheet  double  crown,"  replied  the  King,  "is  a 
bill  thirty-nine  inches  wide  by  thirty  inches  high." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  I,  my  mind  reverting  to  the  gigantic 
admonitions  we  were  then  displaying  to  the  multitude — 
which  were  as  infants  to  some  of  the  posting-bills  on  the 
rotten  old  warehouse — "  that  some  few  years  ago  the  largest 
bill  was  no  larger  than  that?  " 

"The  fact,"  returned  the  King,  "is  imdoubtedly  so." 
Here  he  instantly  rushed  again  into  the  scroll. 

"  *  Since  the  abolishing  of  the  State  Lottery  all  that  good 
feeling  has  gone,  and  nothing  but  jealousy  exists,  through 
the  rivalry  of  each  other.  Several  bill-sticking  companies 
have  started,  but  have  failed.  The  first  party  that  started 
a  company  was  twelve  year  ago;  but  what  was  left  of  the 
old  school  and  their  dependants  joined  together  and  op- 
posed them.  And  for  some  time  we  were  quiet  again,  tUl 
a  printer  of  Hatton  Garden  formed  a  company  by  hiring 
the  sides  of  houses;  but  he  was  not  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  he  left  his  wooden  frames  fixed  up  for  rent.  The 
last  company  that  started,  took  advantage  of  the  New  Po- 
lice Act,  and  hired  of  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto  the  hoard- 
ing of  Trafalgar  Square,  and  established  a  bill-sticking 
office  in  Gursi tor-street.  Chancery-lane,  and  engaged  some 
of  the  new  bill-stickers  to  do  their  work,  and  for  a  time  got 
the  half  of  all  our  work,  and  with  such  spirit  did  they 
carry  on  their  opposition  towards  us,  that  they  used  to  give 
us  in  charge  before  the  magistrate,  and  get  us  fined;  but 
they  found  it  so  expensive,  that  they  could  not  keep  it  up, 
for  they  were  always  employing  a  lot  of  ruffians  from  th0 
Seven  Dials  to  come  and  fight  us;  and  on  one  occasion  the 
old  biU'Stdckers  went  to  Tiaialgai  S>c^3l\^.  \jo  ^^\«va.ijt  to 
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post  biUs,  when  they  were  given  in  custody  by  the  watch- 
man in  their  employ,  and  fined  at  Queen  Square  five 
pounds,  as  they  would  not  allow  any  of  us  to  speak  in  the 
office;  but  when  they  were  gone,  we  had  an  interview  with 
the  magistrate,  who  mitigated  the  fine  to  fifteen  shillings. 
During  the  time  the  men  were  waiting  for  the  fine,  this 
company  started  off  to  a  public-house  that  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and  waited  for  us  coming  back,  where  a 
fighting  scene  took  place  that  beggars  description.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  principal  one  day  came  and  shook  hands 
with  us,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  broken  up  the  com- 
pany, and  that  he  himself  had  lost  five  hundred  pound  in 
trying  to  overthrow  us.  We  then  took  possession  of  the 
hoarding  in  Trafalgar  Square;  but  Messrs.  Grissel  and 
Peto  would  not  allow  us  to  post  our  bills  on  the  said  hoard- 
ing without  paying  them — and  from  first  to  last  we  paid 
upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  that  hoarding,  and 
likewise  the  hoarding  of  the  Reform  Club-house,  Pall 
Mall.^"        ' 

His  Majesty,  being  now  completely  out  of  breath,  laid 
down  his  scroll  (which  he  appeared  to  have  finished), 
puffed  at  his  pipe,  and  took  some  rum-and- water.  I  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  asking  how  many  divisions  the 
art  and  mystery  of  •bill-feticking  comprised?  He  replied, 
three — auctioneers'  bill-sticking,  theatrical  bill-sticking, 
general  bill-sticking. 

"The  auctioneers'  porters,"  said  the  King,  "who  do  their 
bill-sticking,  are  mostly  respectable  and  intelligent,  and 
generally  well  paid  for  their  work,  whether  in  town  or 
countiy.  The  price  paid  by  the  principal  auctioneers  for 
country  work  is  nine  shillings  per  day;  that  is,  seven  shil- 
lings for  day's  work,  one  shilling  for  lodging,  and  one  for 
paste.  Town  work  is  five  shillings  a  day,  including 
paste." 

"Town  work  must  be  rather  hot- work,"  said  I,  "if  there 
be  many  of  those  fighting  scenes  that  beggar  description, 
among  the  bill-stickers?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  King,  "I  an't  a  stranger,  I  assure 
you,  to  black  eyes;  a  bill-sticker  ought  to  know  how  to 
handle  his  fists  a  bit.  As  to  that  row  I  have  mentioned, 
that  grew  out  of  competition,  conducted  in  an  uncompro^ 
mising  spirit.  Besides  a  man  in  a  hoTae-^iiv^-^W'^  Q,<3^^csx^»L- 
ally  following  us  about,  the  company  1[vaA.  z.  ^^\ft\vTMca.  ^^'^ 
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duty,  night  ^d  day,  to  preve?it  up  stiol^ing  biHs  upon  the 
hoarding  in  Trafalgar  Square.  We  went  there,  early  one 
morning,  to  stick  bills  and  to  blaojt-waah  their  bills  if  we 
were  interfered  with.  We  w^e  interfered  with  and  I  gaye 
the  word  for  laying  on  the  washr  It  was  laid  on — pretty 
brisk — and  we  were  all  taken  to  Queen  Square :  but  they 
couldn't  fine  me,  I  knew  that,'' — with  a  bright  smile — 
"  I'd  only  give  directions — I  was  only  the  General.  " 

Charmed  with  this  monarch's  affability,  I  inquired  if  he 
had  ever  hired  a  hoarding  himself. 

"Hired  a  large  one,"  he  replied,  "opposite  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  when  the  buildings  was  there.  Paid  thirty  pound 
for  it;  let  out  places  on  it,  and  called  it  *  The  External 
Paper  Hanging  Station.'  But  it  didn't  answer.  Ah!'* 
said  His  Majesty  thoughtfully,  as  he  filled  the  glass, 
"  Bill-stickers  have  a  deal  to  contend  with,  The  bill-stiok-r 
ing  clause  was  got  into  the  Police  Act  by  a  member  of 
Parliament  that  employed  me  at  his  election.  The  Qlauae 
is  pretty  stiff  respecting  where  bills  go;  but  he  didn't  mind 
where  his  bills  went.  It  was  all  right  enough,  so  long  as 
'    they  were  his  bills ! " 

Fearful  that  I  observed  a  shadow  of  misanthropy  on  the 
King's  cheerful  face,  I  asked  whose  ingenious  invention 
that  was,  which  I  greatly  admired,  of  'Sticking  bills  und^ 
the  arches  of  the  bridges. 

"  Mine ! "  said  His  Majesty.  "  I  was  the  first  that  ever 
stuck  a  bill  under  a  bridge !  Imitators  soon  rose  up,  of 
course. — When  don't  they?  But  they  stuck  'em  at  low-? 
water,  and  the  tide  came  and  swept  the  bills  clean  away. 
/  knew  that ! "     The  King  laughed. 

"  What  may  be  the  name  of  that  instrument,  like  an  imn 
mense  fishing-rod,"  I  inquired,  "with  which  bills  aW 
posted  on  high  places?  " 

"The  joints,"  returned  His  Majesty.  "Now,  we  use  ibo 
joints  where  formerly  we  used  ladders — as  they  do  ptill  in 
country  places.  Once,  when  Madame"  (Vestris,  ipidei^ 
stood)  "  was  playing  in  Liverpool,  another  bill-sticker  and 
me  were  at  it  together  on  the  wall  outside  the  Clarence 
Dock — me  with  the  joints — him  on  a  ladder.  LprdI  I  had 
my  bill  up,  right  over  his  head,  yards  above  him,  ludd^ 
and  all,  while  he  was  crawling  to  his  work.  The  peppl^ 
going  in  and  out  of  the  docks,  stood  and  laughed  I-rrlfp 
about  thirty  yesiXB  since  the  iomta  coxs^^  Va..^^ 
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^Are  ikwA  knf  bill-stlokers  who  oati't  read?  "  I  took  th6 
liberty  of  inquiring. 

"  Some,"  said  the  King.  "  But  they  know  Which  is  the 
right  aide  upwards  of  theii  work.  They  kdep  it  as  it'6 
given  out  to  'em.  I  have  seeti  a  bill  or  so  stuck  wrong  side 
upwards*     But  it^ft  very  rare." 

Our  disdourse  sustained  some  interruption  at  thiB  point, 
by  the  procession  of  oars  occasioning  a  stoppage  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
judge.  His  Majesty,  however,  entreating  me  not  to  be 
disciomposed  by  the  contingent  uproar,  smoked  with  great 
placidity,  and  surveyed  the  firmament. 

When  we  were  again  in  motion,  I  begged  to  be  informed 
what  wad  the  largest  i)Oster  His  Majesty  had  ever  seen. 
The  King  replied,  "A  thirty-six  sheet  poster.''     I  gath- 
ered, also,  that  there  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  bilU 
stickers  in  London,  and  that  His  Majesty  considered  an 
average  hand  equal  to  the  posting  of   one  hundred  bills 
(single  sheets)  in  a  day.     The  King  was  of  opinion,  that, 
although  posters  had  much  increased  in  size,  they  had  not 
increased  in  number;  as  the  abolition  of  the  State  Lotteries 
had  occasioned  a  great  falling  off,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try.    Over  and  above  which  change,  I  bethought  myself 
that  the  custom  of  advertising  in  newspapers  had  greatly 
increased.     The  completion  of    many   London    imptove- 
ments,  as  Trafalgar  Square  (I  particularly  observed  the 
singularity  of  His  Majesty's  calling  that  an  improvement), 
the  Royal  Exchange,  &c.,  had  of  late  years  reduced  the 
number  of  advantageous  posting-places.     Bill-Stickers  at 
present  rather  confine  themselves  to  districts,  than  to  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  work.     One  man  would  strike  over 
Whitechapel,   another  would    take    round    Houndsditch, 
Shoreditch,  and  the  City  Road;  one  (the  King  said)  would 
stick  to  the  Surrey  side;  another  would  make  a  beat  of  the 
West-end* 

His  Majesty  remarked,  with  some  approach  to  severity, 
oa  the  neglect  of  delicacy  and  taste,  gradually  introduced 
into  the  trade  by  the  neW  school :  a  profligate  and  inferior 
wwe  of  imposters  who  took  jobs  at  almost  any  price,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  old  school,  and  the  confusion  of  their  own 
loisguided  employers.  He  considered  that  the  trade  was 
ove^oine  with  competition,  and  observed  ap^«jL\\i^  oi  \sve> 
^nhjeets,  ^^ There  are  too  many  of  'em."    HeXieVv^x^^i  ^\S\» 
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that  things  were  a  little  better  than  they  had  been;  addae- 
ing,  as  a  proof,  the  fact  that  particular  posting  places  were 
now  reserved,  by  common  consent,  for  particular  posters; 
those  places,  however,  must  be  regularly  occupied  by  those 
posters,  or  they  lapsed  and  fell  into  other  iiands.  It  was 
of  no  use  giving  a  man  a  Drury  Lane  bill  this  week  and  not 
next.  Where  was  it  to  go?  He  was  of  opinion  that  going 
to  the  expense  of  putting  up,  your  own  board  on  which  your 
sticker  could  display  your  own  bills,  was  the  only  com- 
plete way  of  posting  yourself  at  the  present  time;  but, 
even  to  effect  this,  on  payment  of  a  shilling  a  week  to  the 
keepers  of  steam-boat  piers  and  other  such  places,  you 
must  be  able,  besides,  to  give  orders  for  theatres  and 
public  exhibitions,  or  you  would  be  sure  to  be  cut  out  by 
somebody.  His  Majesty  regarded  the  passion  for  orders, 
as  one  of  the  most  unappeasable  appetites  of  human  nature. 
If  there  were  a  building,  or  if  there  were  repairs,  going  on, 
anywhere,  you  could  generally  stand  something  and  make 
it  right  with  the  foreman  of  the  works;  but,  orders  would 
be  expected  from  you,  and  the  man  who  could  give  the 
most  orders  was  the  man  who  would  come  off  best.  There 
was  this  other  objectionable  point,  in  orders,  that  workmen 
sold  them  for  drink,  and  often  sold  them  to  persons  who 
were  likewise  troubled  with  the  weakness  of  thirst :  which 
led  (His  Majesty  said)  to  the  presentation  of  your  orders 
at  Theatre  doors,  by  individuals  who  were  "  too  shakery" 
to  derive  intellectual  profit  from  the  entertainments,  and 
who  brought  a  scandal  on  you.  Finally,  His  Majesty  said 
that  you  could  hardly  put  too  little  in  a  poster;  what  you 
wanted,  was,  two  or  three  good  catch-lines  for  the  eye  to 
rest  on — then,  leave  it  alone — and  there  you  were! 

These  are  the  minutes  of  my  conversation  with  His  Maj- 
esty, as  I  noted  them  down  shortly  afterwards.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  been  betrayed  into  any  alteration  or  sup- 
pression. The  manner  of  the  King  was  frank  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  he  seemed  to  me  to  avoid,  at  once  that  slight 
tendency  to  repetition  which  may  have  been  observed  in 
the  conversation  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
and  that  slight  under-current  of  egotism  which  the  curious 
observer  may  perhaps  detect  in  the  conversation  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 
I  must  do  the  King  the  justice  to  say  that  it  was  I,  and 
not  he,  who  eloped  the  dialogue,     M*  ^\v\^  ^^i^^^x^^  ^  ^ 
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rame  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  optical  delusicm;  the 
legs  of  my  stool  appeared  to  me  to  double  up;  the  car  to 
spin  round  and  round  with  great  violence;  and  a  mist  to 
arise  between  myself  and  His  Majesty.  In  addition  to 
these  sensations,  I  felt  extremely  unwell.  I  refer  these 
unpleasant  effects,  either  to  the  paste  with  which  the  post- 
ers were  affixed  to  the  van :  which  may  have  contained 
some  small  portion  of  ai'senic;  or,  to  the  printer's  ink, 
which  may  have  contained  some  equally  deleterious  in- 
gredient. Of  this,  I  cannot  be  sure.  I  am  only  sure  that 
I  was  not  affected,  either  by  the  smoke,  or  the  rum-and- 
water.  I  was  assisted  out  of  the  vehicle,  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  I  have  only  experienced  in  two  other  places — I  al- 
lude to  the  Pier  at  Dover,  and  to  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  town  of  Calais — and  sat  upon  a  door-step  until  I  re- 
covered. The  procession  had  then  disappeared.  I  have 
since  looked  anxiously  for  the  King  in  several  other  cars, 
but  I  have  not  yet  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  His  Maj- 
esty. 


♦epsom; 


On  that  great  occasion,  an  unused  spectator  might  im- 
agine that  all  London  turned  out.  There  is  little  percep- 
tible difference  in  the  bustle  of  its  crowded  streets,  but  all 
the  roads  leading  to  Epsom  Downs  are  so  thronged  and 
blocked  by  every  description  of  carriage  that  it  is  marvel- 
lous to  consider  how,  when,  and  where,  they  were  all  made 
— out  of  what  possible  wealth  they  are  all  maintained — and 
by  what  laws  the  supply  of  horses  is  kept  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. Near  the  favourite  bridges,  and  at  various  leading 
points  of  the  leading  roads,  clusters  of  people  post  them- 
selves by  nine  o'clock,  to  see  the  Derby  people  pass.  Then 
come  flitting  by,  barouches,  phaetons,  broughams,  gigs, 
four-wheeled  chaises,  four-in-hands.  Hansom  cabs,  cabs  of 
lesser  note,  chaise-carts,  donkey-carts,  tilted  vans  made 
aborescent  with  green  boughs  and  carrying  no  end  of  peo- 
ple, and  a  cask  of  beer— -equestrians,  pedestrians,  horse- 
dealers,  gentlemen,  notabilities  and  swindlers  by  tens  of 
thousands — graduallj  thickening  and  accwmvA^'^Tv^^  \«v^ 
Bt  last,  a  mile  short  of  the  turnpike,  t\\ey  "becoTJv^  ^^^SL^^ 
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tx^getheTj  and  are  very  slowly  filteriitl  Uirough  layers  of 
poiicemeu,  piouuted  and  afoot,  uiitilj  one  by  one,  they  pass 
the  gate  and  sknrry  dowu  tlie  hill  beyond .  Tha  most  Biii- 
gular  combinations  oc<:;iir  in  these  turnpike  stoppages  and 
presses,  Fonr-in-hand  leadera  lo<jk  affetstionately  over  the 
shoulders  of  ladies  in  bright  shawls,  perclied  in  gigs;  poks 
of  carriages  appear  uninvited^  in  the  midst  of  social  parties 
in  phaetons;  little,  fast,  short-stepping  ponies  imi  up  car- 
riage wheels  before  they  can  be  stopped,  and  hold  on  1^- 
hind  liko  footmen*  Kow,  the  gentleman  who  is  unaccus- 
tonied  to  public  driving,  gets  into  astouishing  perplexities 
Now,  the  Hansom  cab  whisks  craftily  in  and  out,  Mi] 
seems  occasionally  to  fly  oyer  a  waggon  or  so.  Now,  tk 
post-boy  on  a  jibbing  or  shying  horse,  curses  the  evil  liwu 
of  his  birth,  and  is  ingloriously  assisted  by  the  sliabb)^ 
fiostler  out  of  place,  who  is  walking  down  with  wi&veii 
shabby  eompanions  more  or  less  equine,  open  to  the  various 
chantjes  of  the  road,  Now^  the  air  is  fresh j  aiul  tlie  dust, 
flies  thick  and  fast.  Now,  the  canvas*bootha  upon  tii^ 
course  are  seen  to  glisten  and  flutter  in  the  distance.  Kow, 
the  adventurous  vehielea  mate  cut  across,  and  get  into  ruts 
and  gravel-pits.  Now,  the  heather  in  bloom  is  like  a  field 
of  gold,  and  the  roar  of  voices  is  like  a  wind.  Kow,  we 
leave  the  hard  road  and  go  smoothly  rolling  over  the  soft 
green  turf  attended  by  an  army  of  importiuaatc  woi'shlpper* 
in  red  jacket^  and  stable  jackets,  who  mak*»  a  very  Jug* 
j  gem  ail  t  car  of  our  equipage  and  now  breathlessly  eall  va 

j  My  Jxtrd,  and  now  Your  Honour,    Now,  we  pass  the  ouM 

^_  settlements  of  tenta  whero  pots  and  kettles  are — wlifl 
^B  K^P^y  children  ai*e — -where  airy  stabling  is^^where  tar^d  ^M 
^^  horses  may  be  bought — where  water,  water,  water  iB  pro? 
claimed — wljiere  the  Tombler  in  an  old  pea-coat,  with  a 
spangled  fillet  roimd  his  head,  eats  oysters,  while  his  wife 
takes  care  of  the  golden  globes j  and  tlie  knives,  and  alsn  of 
the  starry  little  boy,  their  son,  who  live«  principally 
down,  Now  we  pay  our  one  pound  at  the  barrier,  a; 
faster  on  still  Juggernaii,twise,  attended  by  our  devoi 
until  at  last  we  are  drawn,  and  ro^mded,  and  baeked, 
sidh'd,  ajid  cursed  and  mm  pi  i  men  ted,  and  vocifenit<Hl» 
a  station  on  the  hill  opposite  the  Grand  Stajid^  where 
jW^esentlj  find  ourselves  on  foot,  much  bewildered,  wai 
on  by  five  respectful  persona,  ^lioiwiVi  brush  us  all  at  ons 
Well,  0  be  gure,  there  utbver  ^-ds  feWitk  ^  \i^x\y|  \i^ 


* 
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this  present  Derby  Day !  Never,  to  be  sure,  were  there  so 
many  cairiages,  so  many  fours,  so  many  twos,  so  many 
(xies,  so  many  horsemen,  so  many  people  who  hare  come 
down  by  "rail,"  so  many  fine  ladies  in  so  many  broughams, 
80  many  of  Fortnum  and  Mason's  hampers,  so  much  ice 
and  champagne!  If  I  were  on  the  turf,  and  had  a  horse  to 
enter  for  the  Derby,  I  would  call  that  hoi-se  Fortnum  and 
Mason,  convinced  that  with  that  name  he  would  beat  the 
field.  Public  opinion  would  bring  him  in  somehow.  Look 
where  I  will — in  some  connection  with  the  carriages — made 
fast  upon  the  top,  or  occupying  the  box,  or  tied  up  behind, 
or  dangling  below,  or  peeping  out  of  window — I  see  Fort- 
num and  Mason.  And  now,  Heavens !  all  the  hampers  fly 
wide  open,  and  the  green  Downs  burst  into  a  blossom  of 
lobster-salad ! 

As  if  the  great  Trafalgar  signal  had  been  suddenly  dis- 
played from  the  top  of  the  Grand  Stand,  every  man  pro- 
ceeds to  do  his  duty.  The  weaker  spirits,  who  were 
ashamed  to  set  the  great  example,  follow  it  instantly,  and 
all  around  me  there  are  table-cloths,  pies,  chickens,  hams, 
tongues,  rolls,  lettuces,  radishes,  shell-fish,  broad-bottomed 
bottles,  clinking  glasses,  and  carriages  turned  inside  out. 
Amidst  the  hum  of  voices  a  bell  rings.  What's  that? 
What's  the  matter?  They  are  clearing  the  course.  Never 
mind.  Try  the  pigeon-pie.  A  roar.  What's  the  matter? 
It's  only  the  dog  upon  the  course.  Is  that  all?  Glass  of 
wine.  Another  roar.  What's  that?  It's  only  the  man 
who  wants  to  cross  the  course,  and  is  intercepted,  and 
brought  back.  Is  that  all?  I  wonder  whether  it  is  always 
the  same  dog  and  the  same  man,  year  after  year !  A  great 
loar.  What's  the  matter?  By  Jupiter,  they  are  going  to 
BtartI 

A  deeper  hum  and  a  louder  roar.  Everybody  standing 
cm  Fortnum  and  Mason.  Now  they're  off!  No.  Now 
they're  off!  No.  -^ow^  they're  off  I  No.  -^oi^  they  are ! 
YesI 

There  they  go!  Here  they  come!  Where?  Keep  your 
eye  on  Tattenham  Comer,  and  you'll  see  'em,  coming  round 
in  half  a  minute.  Good  gracious,  look  at  the  Grand  Stand, 
piled  up  with  human  beings  to  the  top,  and  at  the  wonder- 
ful effect  of  changing  light  as  all  their  faces  and  uncovered 
heads  turn  suddenly  this  way!  Here  they  a\ei\  N^Xvo^K'^*^. 
Theiiawaflf/    Where?   Here  they  come \    Qfxei^\i%t«X..   ^^\ 
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Red  first.  No;  Blue  first.  No;  the  Favourite  first!  Who 
says  so?  Look!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  All  over.  Glorious 
race.  Favourite  wins!  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
lost  and  won.     You  don't  say  so!     Pass  the  pie! 

Now,  the  pigeons  fly  away  with  the  news.  Now,  every 
one  dismounts  from  the  top  of  Fortnum  and  Mason,  and 
falls  to  work  with  greater  earnestness  than  before,  on  car- 
riage boxes,  sides,  tops,  wheels,  steps,  roofs,  and  rumbles. 
Now,  the  living  stream  upon  the  course,  dammed  for  a  lit- 
tle while  at  one  point,  is  released,  and  spreads  like  pai*ti- 
coloured  grain.  Now,  the  roof  of  the  Grand  Stand  is  de- 
serted. Now,  rings  are  formed  upon  the  course,  where 
strong  men  stand  in  pyramids  on  one  another's  heads; 
where  the  Highland  lady  dances;  where  the  Devonshire 
Lad  sets- to  with  the  Bantam;  where  the  Tumbler  throws 
the  golden  globes  about,  with  the  starry  little  boy  tied 
round  him  in  a  knot. 

Now,  all  the  variety  of  human  riddles  who  propound 
themselves  on  race-courses,  come  about  the  carriages,  to  be 
guessed.  Now,  the  gipsy  woman,  with  the  flashing  red  or 
yellow  handkerchief  about  her  head,  and  the  strange  sil- 
very-hoarse voice,  appears.  My  pretty  gentleman,  to  tell 
your  fortin.  Sir;  for  you  have  a  merry  eye,  my  gentleman, 
and  surprises  is  in  store  for  you,  connected  with  a  dark 
lady  as  loves  you  better  than  you  love  a  kiss  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner when  the  moon's  a  shining;  for  you  have  a  lively  'art, 
my  gentleman,  and  you  shall  know  her  secret  thoughts,  and 
the  first  and  last  letters  of  her  name,  my  pretty  gentleman, 
if  you  will  cross  your  poor  gipsy's  hand  with  a  little  bit  of 
silver,  for  the  luck  of  the  fortin  as  the  gipsy  will  read  true, 
from  the  lines  of  your  hand,  my  gentleman,  both  as  to 
what  is  past,  and  present,  and  to  come.  Now,  the  Ethio- 
pians, looking  unutterably  hideous  in  the  sunlight,  play  old 
banjoes  and  bones,  on  which  no  man  could  perform  ten 
years  ago,  but  which,  it  seems,  any  man  may  play  now,  if 
he  will  only  blacken  his  face,  put  on  a  crisp  wig,  a  white 
waistcoat  and  wristbands,  a  large  white  tie,  and  give  his 
mind  to  it.  Now,  the  sickly-looking  ventiiloquist,  with 
an  anxious  face  (and  always  with  a  wife  in  a  shawl)  teaches 
the  alphabet  to  the  puppet  pupil,  whom  he  takes  out  of  his 
pocket.  Now,  my  sporting  gentlemen,  you  may  ring  the 
Bull,  the  Bull,  the  Bull;  you  may  ring  the  Bull!  Now, 
try  your  luck  at  the  knock-em-downa,  to^  ^o\Afc  av^Ufl— 
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twelve  heaves  for  sizpencey  and  a  pincushion  in  the  centre, 
worth  ten  times  the  money  I    Now,  the  Noble  Swells  take 
live  shillings'  worth  of  "heaves,**  and  carry  off  a  half- 
penny wooden  pear  in  triumph.    Now,  it  hails,  as  it  always 
does  hail,  formidable  wooden  truncheons  round  the  heads, 
bodies,  and  shins  of  the  proprietors  of  the  said  knock-em- 
downs,  whom  nothing  hiu-ts.     Kow,  inscrutable  creatures 
in  smock  frocks  beg  for  bottles.     Now,  a  coarse  vagabond, 
or  idiot,  or  a  compound  of  the  two,  never  beheld  by  mortal 
off  a  i-ace-course,  minces  al)Out,  with  ample  skirts  and  a 
tattered  parasol,  counterfeiting  a  woman.     Now,  a  shabby 
man,  with  an  overhanging  forehead,  and  a  slinking  eye, 
produces  a  small  board,  and  invites  your  attention  to  some- 
thing novel  and  curious — three  thimbles  and  one  little  pea 
— with  a  one,  two,  three — and  a  two,  three,  one — and  a 
one — and  a  two — in  the  middle — right  hand,  left  hand — go 
you  any  bet  from  a  crown  to  five  sovereigns  you  don't  lift 
the  thimble  the  idea's  under!     Now,  another  gentleman 
(with  a  stick)  much  interested   in  the  experiment,   will 
"  go  "  two  sovereigns  that  he  does  lift  the  thimble  provided 
strictly  that  the  shabby  man  holds  his  hand  still,  and  don't 
touch  'em  again.    Now,  the  bet's  made,  and  the  gentleman 
with  the  stick  lifts  obviously  the  wrong  thimble  and  loses. 
Now,  it  is  as  clear  as  day  to  an  innocent  bystander,  that 
the  loser  must  have  won  if  he  had  not  blindly  lifted  the 
wrong  thimble — in  which  he  is  strongly  confirmed  by  an- 
other gentleman  with  a  stick,  also  nmch  interested,  who 
proposes  to  "  go  him  "  halves — a  friendly  sovereign  to  his 
sovereign — against  the  bank.     Now,  the  innocent  agrees, 
aud  loses — and  so  the  world  turns  round  bringing  innocents 
with  it  in  abundance,  though  the  three   confederates  are 
wretched  actors  and  could  live  by  no  other  trade  if  tfiey 
couldn't  do  it  better. 

Kow,  there  is  another  bell,  and  another  clearing  of  the 
course,  and  another  dog,  and  another  man,  and  another 
race.  Now,  there  are  all  these  things  all  over  again.  Now^ 
down  among  the  carriage-wheels  and  poles,  a  scrubby 
growth  of  drunken  post-boys  and  the  like  has  sprung  into 
existence,  like  weeds  among  the  many-coloured  flowers  rf 
fine  ladies  in  broughams,  and  so  forth.  Now,  the  drinking- 
^ths  are  all  full,  and  tobacco-smoke  is  abroad,  and  an 
extremely  civil  gentleman  confident.iaUy  piopo^e^  \o\3X^\X;V.. 
And  uow,  faces  begin  to  he  jaded,  and  hoise^  *3ot^\L^Ttvfe'5>'sfc^- 
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and  wherever  the  old  grey-headed  beggar-man  goes,  he  gete 
among  traces  and  splinter-bars,  and  is  roared  at. 

So,  now,  we  are  on  the  road  again,  going  home.  Now, 
there  are  longer  stoppages  than  in  the  morning;  for  we  are 
a  dense  mass  of  men  and  women,  wheels,  horses,  and  dust. 
Now,  all  the  houses  on  the  road  seem  to  be  turned  inside 
out,  like  the  carriages  on  the  course,  and  the  people  be- 
longing to  the  houses,  like  the  people  belonging  to  the  car- 
riages, occupy  stations  which  they  never  occupy  at  another 
time — on  leads,  on  housetops,  on  out-buildings,  at  win- 
dows, in  balconies,  in  door- ways,  in  gardens.  Schools  are 
drawn  out  to  see  the  company  go  by.  The  academies  for 
young  gentlemen  favour  us  with  dried  peas;  the  Establish- 
ments for  Young  Ladies  (into  which  sanctuaries  many 
wooden  pears  are  pitched),  with  bright  eyes.  We  become 
sentimental,  and  wish  we  could  marry  Clapham.  The 
crowd  thickens  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  All  London  ap- 
pears to  have  come  out  to  see  us.  It  is  like  a  triumphant 
entry — except  that,  on  the  whole,  we  rather  amuse  than 
impress  the  populace.  There  are  little  love-scenes  among 
the  chestnut  trees  by  the  roadside — ^young  gentlemen  in 
gardens  resentful  of  glances  at  young  ladies  from  coach- 
tops — other  young  gentlemen  in  other  gardens,  whose  arms, 
encircling  young  ladies,  seem  to  be  trained  like  the  vines. 
There  are  good  family  pictures — stout  fathers  and  jolly 
mothers — rosy  cheeks  squeezed  in  between  the  rails — and 
infinitesimal  jockeys  winning  in  canters  on  walking-sticks. 
There  are  smart  maid-servants  among  the  grooms  at  stable- 
doors,  where  Cook  looms  large  and  glowing.  There  is 
plenty  of  smoking  and  drinking  among  the  titled  vans 
ancl  at  the  public-houses,  and  some  singing,  but  general 
order  and  good-humour.  So,  we  leave  the  gardens  and 
come  into  the  streets,  and  if  we  there  encounter  a  few  ruf- 
fians throwing  flour  and  chalk  about,  we  know  them  for  the 
dregs  and  refuse  of  a  fine,  trustworthy  people,  deserving 
of  all  confidence  and  honour. 

And  now  we  are  at  home  again — far  from  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the  Derby — knowing 
nothing  whatever  about  any  other  race  of  the  day — still 
tenderly  affected  by  the  beauty  of  Clapham— and  ti^ought* 
f  ul  over  the  ashes  of  Fortnum  and  Mason. 
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ON  DUTY  WITH  INSPECTOR  FIELD. 

How  goes  the  night?  Saint  Giles's  clock  is  striking 
nine.  The  weather  is  dull  and  wet^  and  the  long  lines  of 
street  lamps  are  blunged,  as  if  we  saw  them  through  tears. 
A  damp  wind  blows  and  rakes  the  pieman's  fire  out,  when 
he  opens  the  door  of  his  little  furnace,  carrying  away  an 
eddy  of  sparks. 

Saint  Giles's  clock  strikes  nine.  We  are  punctual. 
Where  is  Inspector  Field?  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Police  is  already  here,  enwrapped  in  oil-skin  cloak,  and 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  Saint  Giles's  steeple.  Detective 
Sergeant,  weary  of  speaking  French  all  day  to  foreigners 
unpacking  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  is  already  here. 
Where  is  Inspector  Field? 

Inspector  Field  is,  to-night,  the  guardian  genius  of  the 
British  Museum.  He  is  bringing  his  shrewd  eye  to  bear 
on  every  comer  of  its  solitary  galleries,  before  he  reports 
"all  right."  Suspicious  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  not  to 
be  done  by  cat- faced  Egyptian  giants  with  their  hands  upon 
their  knees.  Inspector  Field,  sagacious,  vigilant,  lamp  in 
liand,  throwing  monstrous  shadows  on  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, passes  through  the  spacious  rooms.  If  a  mummy 
trembled  in  an  atom  of  its  dusty  covering.  Inspector  Field 
would  say,  "  Come  out  of  that,  Tom  Green.  I  know  you ! " 
If  the  smallest  "  Gonoph  "  about  town  were  crouching  at 
the  bottom  of  a  classic  bath.  Inspector  Field  would  nose 
him  with  a  finer  scent  than  the  ogre's,  when  adventurous 
Jack  lay  trembling  in  his  kitchen  copper.  But  all  is  quiet, 
and  Inspector  Field  goes  warily  on,  making  little  outward 
show  of  attending  to  anything  in  particular,  just  recognis- 
ing the  Ichthyosaurus  as  a  familiar  acquaintance,  and  won- 
dering, perhaps,  how  the  detectives  did  it  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  Flood. 

Will  Inspector  Field  be  long  about  this  work?  He  may 
be  half-an-hour  longer.  He  sends  his  compliments  by  Po- 
lice Constable,  and  proposes  that  we  meet  at  Saint  Giles's 
Station  House,  across  the  rokd.  Good.  It  were  as  well  to 
stand  by  the  Gi-e,  there,  as  in  the  shadow  oi  ^«iai\»  ^Sl'b'e^^  ^ 
^eeple, 

0 
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Anything  doing  here  to-night?  Not  much.  We  are 
very  quiet.  A  lost  boy,  extremely  calm  and  small,  sitting 
by  the  fire,  whom  we  now  confide  to  a  constable  to  take 
home,  for  the  child  says  that  if  you  show  him  Newgate 
Street,  he  can  show  you  where  he  lives — a  raving  drunken 
woman  in  the  cells,  who  has  screeched  her  voice  away,  and 
has  hardly  power  enough  left  to  declare,  even  with  the  pas- 
sionate help  of  her  feet  and  arms,  that  she  is  the  daughter 
of  a  British  officer,  and,  strike  her  blind  and  dead,  ^ut 
she'  11  write  a  letter  to  the  Queen !  but  who  is  soothed  with 
a  drink  of  water — in  another  cell,  a  quiet  woman  with  a 
child  at  her  breast,  for  begging — in  another,  her  husband 
in  a  smock-frock,  with  a  basket  of  watercresses — in  an- 
other, a  pickpocket — in  another,  a  meek  tremulous  old 
pauper  man  who  has  been  out  for  a  holiday  "  and  has  took 
but  a  little  drop,  but  it  has  overcome  him  after  so  many 
months  in  the  house  " — and  that's  all  as  yet.  Presently,  a 
sensation  at  the  Station  House  door.  Mr.  Field,  gentle- 
men! 

Inspector  Field  comes  in,  wiping  his  forehead,  for  he  is 
of  a  burly  figure,  and  has  come  fast  from  the  ores  and 
metals  of  the  deep  mines  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  Parrot 
Gods  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  from  the  birds  and 
beetles  of  the  tropics,  and  from  the  Arts  of  Greece  and 
Kome,  and  from  the  Sculptures  of  Nineveh,  and  from  the 
traces  of  an  elder  world,  when  these  were  not.  Is  Rogers 
ready?  Rogers  is  ready,  strapped  and  great-coated,  with 
a  flaming  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  waist,  like  a  deformed 
Cyclops.     Lead  on,  Rogers,  to  Rats'  Castle ! 

How  many  people  may  there  be  in  London,  wh6,  if  we 
had  brought  them  deviously  and  blindfold,  to  this  street, 
fifty  paces  from  the  Station  House,  and  within  call  of 
Saint  Giles's  church,  would  know  it  for  a  not  remote  part 
of  the  city  in  which  their  lives  are  passed?  How  many, 
who,  amidst  this  compound  of  sickening  smells,  these  heaps 
of  filth,  these  tumbling  houses,  with  all  their  vile  contents, 
animate  and  inanimate,  slimily  overflowing  into  the  black 
Toad,  would  believe  that  they  breathe  this  air?  How  much 
Red  Tape  may  there  be,  that  could  look  round  on  the  faces 
which  now  hem  us  in — for  our  appearance  here  has.caused 
a  rush  from  all  points  to  a  cimmon  centre — the  lowering 
foreheads,  the  sallow  cheeks,  tlie  brutal  eyes^  the  matted 
hair,  the  infected,  vermin-haunted  liea^^  oi  ^^^^ — ^^sx^^a:^ 
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"  I  have  thought  of  this.  I  have  not  dismissed  the  thing. 
I  have  neither  blustered  it  away,  nor  frozen  it  away,  nor 
tied  it  up  and  put  it  away,  nor  smoothly  said  pooh,  pooh ! 
to  it  when  it  has  been  shown  to  me  "? 

This  is  not  what  Rogers  wants  to  know,  however.  What 
Rogers  wants  to  know,  is,  whether  you  will  clear  the  way 
here,  some  of  you,  or  whether  you  won't;  because  if  you 
don't  do  it  right  on  end,  he'll  Iqck  you  up!  What!  You 
are  there,  are  you.  Bob  Miles?  You  haven't  had  enough 
of  it  yet,  haven't  you?  You  want  three  months  more,  do 
you?  Come  away  from  that  gentleman !  What  are  you 
creeping  round  there  for? 

"What  am  I  a  doing,  thinn,  Mr.  Rogers?"  says  Bob 
Miles,  appearing,  villanous,  at  the  end  of  a  lane  of  light, 
made  by  the  lantern. 

"  I'll  let  you  know  pretty  quick,  if  you  don't  hook  it. 
Will  you  hook  it?  " 

A  sycophantic  murmur  rises  from  the  crowd.  "  Hook  it, 
Bob,  when  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Field  tells  you  I  Why  don't 
you  hook  it,  when  you  are  told  to?  " 

The  most  importunate  of  the  voices  strikes  familiarly  on 
Mr.  Rogers's  ear.  He  suddenly  turns  his  lantern  on  the 
owner. 

"What!  You  are  there,  are  you.  Mister  Click?  You 
hook  it  too — come ! " 

"  What  for?  "  says  Mr.  Click,  discomfited. 
"  You  hook  it,  will  you ! "  says  Mr.  Rogers  with  stern 
emphasis. 

Both  Click  and  Miles  do  "hook  it,"  without  another 
word,  or,  in  plainer  English,  sneak  away. 

"  Close  up  there,  my  men  I  "  says  Inspector  Field  to  two 
constables  on  duty  who  have  followed.  "  Keep  together, 
gentlemen;  we  are  going  down  here.     Heads!  " 

Saint  Giles's  church  strikes  half-past  ten.  We  stoop 
low,  and  creep  down  a  precipitous  flight  of  steps  into  a 
dark  close  cellar.  There  is  a  fire.  There  is  a  long  deal 
table.  There  are  benches.  The  cellar  is  full  of  company, 
chiefly  very  young  men  in  various  conditions  of  dirt  and 
raggedness.  Some  are  eating  supper.  There  are  no  girls 
or  women  present.  Welcome  to  Rats'  Castle,  gentlemen, 
and  to  this  company  of  noted  thieves ! 

"Well  my  lads!    How  are  you,  myla^^"^     N[^\\^\.V'^n^ 
foa  been  doing  to-day  ?    Here's  some  com^^Ti^  e.o\aa  \r»  ^i^^ 
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yotl,  my  lads!  There^s  a  plate  of  beefsteak,  sir,  for  tlie 
supper  of  a  fine  young  in  aft !  And  there's  a  motith  fo*  a 
steak^  sir !  Why,  I  should  be  too  proud  of  such  a  niotith 
as  that,  if  I  had  it  myself !  Stand  up  and  show  it,  sil*  I 
■fake  off  your  cap.  There's  a  fine  young  man  fot  a  nice 
little  party,  sir !     Ati't  he?  " 

Inspector  Field  is  the  bustling  speaker.  Inspector 
Field's  eye  is  the  roving  eye  that  searches  every  corner  of 
the  cellar  aS  he  talks.  Inspector  Field's  hand  is  the  well- 
known  hand  that  has  collared  talf  the  people  here,  and 
motioned  their  brothers,  sisters,  fathers,  mothers,  male  and 
female  friends,  inexorably  to  New  South  Wales.  Yet  In- 
spector Field  stands  in  this  deti,  the  Sultan  of  the  place. 
Every  thief  here  coWet^  before  him,  like  a  schoolboy  before 
his  schoolmaster.  All  watch  him,  all  answer  when  ad- 
dressed, ail  laugh  at  his  jokes,  all  seek  to  propitiate  him. 
This  cellar  company  alone — to  say  nothing  of  the  crowd 
surrounding  the  eiitrance  from  the  street  above,  and  mak- 
ing the  steps  shine  with  eyes — is  strong  enough  to  murder 
us  all,  and  willing  enough  to  do  it;  but,  let  Inspector  Field 
have  a  mind  to  pick  out  one  thief  here,  and  take  him;  let 
him  produce  that  ghostly  trtincheon  from  his  pocket,  and 
say,  with  his  business-air,  "  My  lad,  I  want  you !  "  and  sill 
Rats'  Castle  shall  be  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  tiot  a 
finger  move  against  him,  as  he  fits  the  handcuffs  on ! 

Where's  the  Earl  of  Warwick?— :tTere  he  is,  Mr.  Meld! 
Heme's  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Mr.  Field! — O  there  you  are, 
my  Lord.  Come  for'ard.  There's  a  chest,  sir,  not  to  haVe 
a  clean  shirt  dn.  An't  it?  Take  your  hat  off,  my  Lotd. 
Why,  I  should  be  kshamed  if  I  was  you — and  an  Earl,  tod 
— to  show  myself  to  a  gentleman  with  my  hat  on ! — ^The 
Earl  of  Warwick  lailghs  and  uncovers.  All  the  coittpdhy 
laugh.  One  pickpocket,  especially,  laughs  with  gi*eat  en- 
thusiasm. O  what  a  jolly  game  it  is,  when  Mr.  Fifeld  coihes 
down — and  don't  want  nobody! 

So,  you  are  here,  too,  are  you,  yoU  tall,  grey,  soldierly- 
looking,  graVe  mail,  standing  by  the  fire? — Yes,  sir.  Good 
evening,  Mr.  Field ! — Let  us  see.  You  lived  servant  to  a 
nobleman  once? — Yes,  Mr.  Field.— And  what  is  it  you  do 
now;  I  fotget?— Well,  Mr.  Field,  I  job  about  as  well  as  I 
can,  1  left  my  employment  on  account  of  delicate  healths 
The  family  ia  still  kind  to  me.  Mt.  ^vl  of  Piccadilly  is 
also  very  imd  to  me  whfeU  I  attL  \ia.\<aL  \3l^.    li\!iL^^^ftiste  'ttx. 
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Nix  of  Oxford  Street.  I  get  a  trifle  from  them  occasion- 
ally, and  rub  on  as  well  as  I  can,  Mr.  Field.  Mr.  Field's 
eye  rolls  enjoyingly,  for  this  man  is  a  notorious  begging- 
letter  writer. — Good  night,  my  lads! — Good  night,  Mr. 
Field,  and  thank'ee,  sir! 

Clear  the  street  here,  half  a  thousand  of  you!  Cut  it, 
Mrs.  Stalker — none  of  that — we  don't  want  you!  Rogers 
of  the  flaming  eye,  lead  on  to  the  tramps'  lodging-house ! 

A  dream  of  baleful  faces  attends  to  the  door.  Now, 
stand  back  all  of  you!  In  the  rear  Detective  Sergeant 
plants  himself,  composedly  whistling,  with  his  strong  right 
arm  across  the  narrow  passage.  Mrs.  Stalker,  I  am  some- 
thing^d  that  need  not  be  written  here,  if  you  won't  get 
yourself  into  trouble,  in  about  half  a  minute,  if  I  see  that 
face  of  yours  again ! 

Saint  Giles's  church  clock,  striking  eleven,  hums  through 
our  hand  from  the  dilapidated  door  of  a  dark  outhouse  as 
we  open  it,  and  are  stricken  back  by  the  pestilent  breath 
that  issues  from  within.  Rogers  to  the  front  with  the 
light,  and  let  us  look! 

Ten,  twenty,  thirty — who  can  count  them !  Men,  wom- 
en, children,  for  the  most  part  naked,  heaped  upon  the 
floor  like  maggots  in  a  cheese !  Ho !  In  that  dark  corner 
yonder !  Does  anybody  lie  there?  Me  sir,  Irish  me,  a  wid- 
der,  with  six  children.  And  yonder?  Me  sir,  Irish  me, 
with  me  wife  and  eight  poor  babes.  And  to  the  left  there? 
Me  sir,  Irish  me,  along  with  two  more  Irish  boys  as  is  me 
friends.  And  to  the  right  there?  Me  sir  and  the  Murphy 
fam'ly,  numbering  five  blessed  souls.  And  what's  this, 
coiling,  now,  about  my  foot?  Another  Irish  me,  pitifully 
in  want  of  shaving,  whom  I  have  awakened  from  sleep — 
and  across  my  other  foot  lies  his  wife — and  by  the  shoes  of 
Inspector  Field  lie  their  three  eldest  —  and  their  three 
youngest  are  at  present  squeezed  between  the  open  door 
and  the  wall.  And  why  is  there  no  one  on  that  little  mat 
before  the  sullen  fire?  Because  0' Donovan,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  is  not  come  in  from  selling  Lucifers !  Nor 
on  the  bit  of  sacking  in  the  nearest  corner?  Bad  luck ! 
Because  that  Irish  family  is  late  to  night,  a  cadging  in  the 
streets ! 

They  are  all  awake  now,  the  children  excepted,  and  most 
of  them  sit  up,  to  stare.  Wheresoever  Mr.  Rogers  turns 
the  Baming  eye,   there  is   a  spectral  &^t^  \\ssvsi%>  ^^^c^- 
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shrouded,  from  a  grave  of  rags.  Who  is  the  landlord 
here? — I  am,  Mr.  Field!  says  a  bundle  of  ribd  and  parch- 
ment against  the  wall,  scratching  itself. — Will  you  spend 
this  money  fairly,  in  the  morning,  to  buy  coffee  for  'em 
all?— Yes,  sir,  I  will!— 0  he'll  do  it,  sir,  he'll  do  it  fair. 
He's  honest!  cry  the  spectres.  And  with  thanks  and  Good 
Night  sink  into  their  graves  again. 

Thus,  we  make  our  New  Oxford  Streets,  and  our  other 
new  streets,  never  heeding,  never  asking,  where  the 
wretches  whom  we  clear  out,  crowd.  With  such  scenes  at 
our  doors,  with  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  tied  up  with  bits 
of  cobweb  in  kennels  so  near  our  homes,  we  timorously 
make  our  Nuisance  Bills  and  Boards  of  Health,  nonenti- 
ties, and  think  to  keep  away  the .  Wolves  of  Crime  and 
Filth,  by  our  electioneering  ducking  to  little  vestrymen  and 
our  gentlemanly  handling  of  Red  Tape ! 

Intelligence  of  the  coffee  money  has  got  abroad.  The 
yard  is  full,  and  Rogers  of  the  flaming  eye  is  beleaguered 
with  entreaties  to  show  other  Lodging  Houses.  Mine  next ! 
Mine!  Minfe!  Rogers,  military,  obdurate,  stiff-necked, 
immovable,  replies  not,  but  leads  away;  all  falling  back 
before  him.  Inspector  Field  follows.  Detective  Sergeant, 
with  his  baiTier  of  arm  across  the  little  passage,  deliberate- 
ly waits  to  close  the  procession.  He  sees  behind  him, 
without  any  effort,  and  exceedingly  disturbs  one  individual 
far  in  the  rear  by  coolly  calling  out,  "It  won't  do,  Mi*. 
Michael!     Don't  try  it!" 

After  council  holden  in  the  street,  we  enter  other  lodg- 
ing-houses, public-houses,  many  lairs  and  holes;  all 
noisome  and  offensive;  none  so  filthy  and  so  crowded  as 
where  Irish  are.  In  one.  The  Ethiopiian  party  are  ex- 
pected home  presently — were  in  Oxford  Street  when  last 
heard  of — shall  be  fetched,  for  our  delight,  witliin  ten  min- 
utes. In  another,  one  of  the  two  or  three  Professors  who 
draw  Napoleon  Bounaparte  and  a  couple  of  mackerel,  on  the 
pavement,  and  then  let  the  work  of  art  out  to  a  speculator, 
is  refreshing  after  his  labours.  In  another,  the  vested  in- 
terest of  the  profitable  nuisance  has  been  in  one  family  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  the  landlord  drives  in  comfortably 
from  the  country  to  his  snug  little  stew  in  town.  In  all, 
Inspector  Field  is  received  with  warmth.  Coiners  and 
smashers  droop  before  him;  pickpockets  defer  to  him;  the 
srentle  sex  (not  very  gentle  beie")  am\\ft  u^ti  Vvvm,     Half- 
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drankeu  hags  check  themselves  in  the  midst  of  pots  of  beer, 
or  pints  of  gin,  to  drink  to  Mr.  Field,  and  pressingly  to  ask 
the  honour  of  his  finishing  the  draught.  One  beldame  in 
i-usty  black  has  such  admiration  for  him,  that  she  runs  a 
whole  street's  length  to  shake  him  by  the  hand;  tumbling 
into  a  heap  of  mud  by  the  way,  and  still  pressing  her  at- 
tentions when  her  very  form  has  ceased  to  be  distinguish- 
able through  it.  Before  the  power  of  the  law,  the  power 
of  superior  sense — for  common  thieves  are  fools  beside  these 
men — and  the  power  of  a  perfect  mastery  of  their  character, 
the  garrison  of  Rats'  Castle  and  the  adjacent  Fortresses 
make  but  a  skulking  show  indeed  when  reviewed  by  Inspec- 
tor Field. 

Saint  Giles's  clock  says  it  will  be  midnight  in  half-an- 
hour,  and  Inspector  Field  says  we  must  hurry  to  the  Old 
Mint  in  the  Borough,  The  cab-driver  is  low-spirited,  and 
has  a  solemn  sense  of  his  responsibility.  Now,  what's 
your  fare,  my  lad? — O  yau  know.  Inspector  Field,  what's 
the  good  of  asking  me  ! 

Say,  Parker,  strapped  and  great-coated,  and  waiting  in 
dim  Borough  doorway  by  appointment,  to  replace  the 
trusty  Rogers  whom  we  left  deep  in  Saint  Giles's,  are  you 
ready?  Ready,  Inspector  Field,  and  at  a  motion  of  my 
wrist  behold  my  flaming  eye. 

This  nan*ow  street,  sir,  is  the  chief  part  of  the  Old  Mint, 
full  of  low  lodging-houses,  as  you  see  by  the  transparent 
canvas-lamps  and  blinds,  announcing  beds  for  travellers ! 
But  it  is  greatly  changed,  friend  Field,  from  my  former 
knowledge  of  it;  it  is  iniinitely  quieter  and  more  subdued 
than  when  I  was  here  last,  some  seven  years  ago?  O  yes ! 
Inspector  Haynes,  a  first-rate  man,  is  on  this  station  now 
and  plays  tlie  Devil  with  them ! 

Well,  my  lads!  How  are  you  to-night,  my  lads?  Play- 
ing cards  here,  eh?  Who  wins? — Wliy,  Mr.  Field,  I,  the 
sulky  gentleman  with  the  damp  flat  side-curls,  rubbing  my 
bleared  eye  with  the  end  of  my  neckerchief  which  is  like  a 
dirty  eel-skin,  am  losing  just  at  present,  but  I  suppose  I 
must  take  my  pipe  out  of  my  mouth,  and  l)e  submissive  to 
you — I  hope  I  see  you  well,  Mr.  Field? — Aye,  all  right, 
my  lad.  Deputy,  who  have  you  got  upstairs?  Be  pleased 
to  show  the  rooms  I 

Why  Deputy,  Inspector  Field  can't  say,  H.^  owVj  \xv<a^^ 
timt  the  man  who  takes  care  of  the  bed^  ^u^Xovi^'^^^N.^  ^- 
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ways  called  so.  Steady,  O  Deputy,  with  the  flaring  candle 
in  the  blaeking-bottle,  for  this  is  a  slushy  back-yard,  and  the 
wooden  staircase  outside  the  house  creaks  and  has  holes  in  it. 

Again,  in  these  confined  intolerable  rooms,  burrowed  out 
like  the  holes  of  rats  or  the  nests  of  insect- vermin,  but 
fuller  of  intolerable  smells,  are  crowds  of  sleepers,  each  on 
his  foul  truckle-bed  coiled  up  beneath  a  rug.  Halloa  here ! 
Come  I  Let  us  see  you !  Show  your  face !  Pilot  Parker 
goes  from  bed  to  bed  and  turns  their  slumbering  heads 
towards  us,  as  a  salesman  might  turn  sheep.  Some  wake 
up  with  an  execration  and  a  threat. — What!  who  spoke? 
O !  If  it's  the  accursed  glaring  eye  that  fixes  me,  go  where 
I  will,  I  am  helpless.  Here !  I  sit  up  to  be  looked  at. 
Is  it  me  you  want?  Not  you,  lie  down  again !  and  I  lie 
down,  with  a  woful  growl. 

Wherever  the  turning  lane  of  light  becomes  stationary 
for  a  moment,  some  sleeper  appears  at  the  end  of  it,  sub^ 
mits  himself  to  be  scrutinised,  and  fades  away  into  the 
darkness. 

There  should  be  strange  dreams  here.  Deputy.  They 
sleep  sound  enough,  says  Deputy,  taking  the  candle  out  of 
the  blacking-bottle,  snuffing  it  with  his  fingers,  throwing 
the  snuff  into  the  bottle,  and  corking  it  up  with  the  candle; 
that's  all  /know.  What  is  the  inscription,  Deputy,  on  all 
the  discolored  sheets?  A  precaution  against  loss  of  linen. 
Deputy  turns  down  the  rug  of  an  unoccupied  bed  and  dis- 
closes it.     Stop  Thief  ! 

To  lie  at  night,  wrapped  in  the  legend  of  my  slinking 
life;  to  take  the  cry  that  pursues  me,  waking,  to  my  breast 
in  sleep;  to  have  it  staring  at  me,  and  clamouring  for  me, 
as  soon  as  consciousness  returns;  to  have  it  for  my  first- 
foot on  New- Year's  day,  my  Valentine,  my  Birthday  sa- 
lute, my  Christmas  greeting,  my  parting  with  the  old  year. 
Stop  Thief! 

And  to  know  that  I  rmtst  be  stopped,  come  what  will.  To 
know  that  I  am  no  match  for  this  individual  energy  and 
keenness,  or  this  organised  and  steady  system!  Come 
across  the  street,  here,  and,  entering  by  a  little  shop,  and 
yard,  examine  these  intricate  passages  and  doors,  contrived 
for  escape,  flapping  and  counter-flapping,  like  the  lids  of 
the  conjuror's  boxes.  But  what  avail  they?  Who  gets  in 
by  a  nod,  and  shows  their  secret  woikiug  to  us?  Inspector 
JF'/eJd. 
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Don't  forget  tfee  old  Farm  House,  Parker!  Parker  is 
not  the  man  to  forget  it.  We  are  going  there,  now.  It  is 
the  old  Manor-House  of  these  parts,  and  stood  in  the  couu- 
try  once.  Then,  perhaps,  there  was  something,  which 
was  not  the  beastly  street,  to  see  from  the  shattered  low- 
fronts  of  the  overhanging  wooden  houses  we  are  passing 
under — shut  up  now,  pasted  over  with  bills  about  the  lit- 
erature and  drama  of  the  Mint,  and  mouldering  away. 
This  long  paved  yard  was  a  paddock  or  a  garden  once,  or 
a  court  in  front  of  the  Farm  House.  Perchance,  with  a 
dovecot  in  the  centre,  and  fowls  pecking  about — with  fair 
elm  trees,  then,  where  discoloured  chimney-stacks  and 
gables  are  now — noisy,  then,  with  rooks  which  have  yielded 
to  a  different  sort  of  rookery.  It's  likelier  than  not,  In- 
spector Field  thinks,  as  we  turn  into  the  common  kitchen, 
which  is  in  the  yard,  and  many  paces  from  the  house. 

Well  my  lads  and  lasses,  how  are  you  all?  Where's 
Blackey,  who  has  stood  near  London  Bridge  these  live-and- 
twenty  years,  with  a  painted  skin  to  represent  disease? — 
Here  he  is,  Mr.  Field! — How  are  you,  Blackey? — Jolly, 
sa!  Not  playing  the  fiddle  to-night,  Blackey? — Not  a 
night,  sa!  A  sharp,  smiling  youth,  the  wit  of  the  kitchen, 
interposes.  He  an't  musical  to-night,  sir.  I've  been  giv- 
ing him  a  moral  lecture;  I've  been  a  talking  to  him  about 
his  latter  end,  you  see.  A  good  many  of  these  are  my  pu- 
pils, sir.  This  here  young  man  (smoothing  down  the  hair 
of  one  near  him,  reading  a  Sunday  paper)  is  a  pupil  of 
mine.  I'm  a  teaching  of  him  to  read,  sir.  He's  a  prom- 
ising cove,  sir.  He's  a  smith,  he  is,  and  gets  his  living  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow,  sir.  So  do  I,  myself,  sir.  This 
young  woman  is  my  sister,  Mr.  Field.  She^s  getting  on 
very  well  too.  I've  a  deal  of  trouble  with  'em,  sir,  but 
I'm  richly  rewai-ded,  now  I  see  'em  all  a  doing  so  well,  and 
growing  up  so  creditable.  That's  a  great  comfort,  that  is, 
an't  it,  sir? — In  the  midst  of  the  kitchen  (the  whole  kitch- 
en is  in  ecstasies  with  this  impromptu  "chaff")  sits  a 
young,  modest,  gentle-looking  creature,  with  a  beautiful 
child  in  her  lap.  She  seems  to  belong  to  the  company,  but 
is  so  strangely  unlike  it.  She  has  such  a  pretty,  quiet 
face  and  voice,  and  is  so  proud  to  hear  the  child  admired 
— thinks  you  would  hardly  believe  that  he  is  only  nine 
months  old!  Is  she  as  bad  as  the  le^t,  1  ^avA^T*>.  "Vsv- 
spectorial  experience  does  not  engeudei:  2^  \ie\\^i  Q.<^\i.^x.^^r 
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wise,  but  prompts  the  answer,  Not  a  ha'porth  of  differ- 
ence! 

There  is  a  piano  going  in  the  old  Farm  House  as  we  ap- 
proach. It  stops.  Landlady  appears.  Has  no  objections, 
Mr.  Field,  to  gentlemen  being  brought,  but  wishes  it  were 
at  earlier  hours,  the  lodgers  complaining  of  inconwenience. 
Inspector  Field  is  polite  and  soothing — knows  his  woman 
and  the  sex.  Deputy  (a  girl  in  this  case)  shows  the  way 
up  a  heavy  broad  old  staircase,  kept  very  clean,  into  clean 
rooms  where  many  sleepers  are,  and  where  painted  panels 
of  an  older  time  look  strangely  on  the  truckle-beds.  The 
sight  of  whitewash  and  the  smell  of  soap — two  things  we 
seem  by  this  time  to  have  parted  from  in  infancy — make 
the  old  Farm  House  a  phenomenon,  and  connect  themselves 
with  the  so  curiously  misplaced  picture  of  the  pretty 
mother  and  child  long  after  we  have  left  it, — long  after  we 
-have  left,  besides,  the  neighbouring  nook  with  something 
of  a  rustic  flavour  in  it  yet,  where  once,  beneath  a  low 
wooden  colonnade  still  standing  as  of  yore,  the  eminent 
Jack  Sheppard  condescended  to  regale  himself,  and  where, 
now,  two  old  bachelor  brothers  in  broad  hats  (who  are 
whispered  in  the  Mint  to  have  made  a  compact  long  ago 
that  if  either  should  ever  marry,  he  must  forfeit  his  share 
of  the  joint  property)  still  keep  a  sequestered  tavern,  and 
sit  o'  nights  smoking  pipes  in  the  bar,  among  ancient  bottles 
and  glasses,  as  our  eyes  behold  them. 

How  goes  the  night  now?  Saint  George  of  Southwark 
answers  with  twelve  blows  upon  his  bell.  Parker,  good 
night,  for  Williams  is  already  waiting  over  in  the  region 
of  Ratcliffe  Highway,  to  show  the  houses  where  the  sailors 
dance. 

I  should  like  to  know  where  Inspector  Field  was  bom. 
In  Eatcliffe  Highway,  I  would  have  answered  with  con- 
fidence, but  for  his  being  equally  at  home  wherever  we  go. 
He  does  not  trouble  his  head  as  I  do,  about  the  river  at 
night.  He  does  not  care  for  its  creeping,  black  and  silent, 
on  our  right  there,  rushing  through  sluice  gates,  lapping  at 
piles  and  posts  and  iron  rings,  hiding  strange  things  in  its 
mud,  running  away  with  suicides  and  accidentally  drowned 
bodies  faster  than  midnight  funeral  should,  and  aoqiiiring 
such  various  experience  between  its  cradle  and  its  grave. 
It  has  DO  mystevy  for  him.  Is  there  not  the  Thames 
JPolice! 
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Accordingly,  Williams  leads  the  way.  We  are  a  little 
late,  for  some  of  the  houses  are  already  closing.  No  mat- 
ter. You  show  tis  plenty.  All  the  Landlords  know  In- 
spector Field.  All  pass  him,  freely  and  good-humoured ly, 
wheresoever  he  wants  to  ^o.  So  thoroughly  are  all  these 
houses  open  to  him  and  our  local  guide,  that,  granting  that 
sailors  must  be  entertained  in  their  own  way — as  I  suppose 
they  must,  and  have  a  right  to  be — I  hardly  know  how 
such  places  could  be  better  regulated.  Not  that  I  call  the 
company  very  select,  or  the  dancing  very  graceful — even  so 
graceful  as  that  of  the  German  Sugar  Bakers,  whose  as- 
sembly, by  the  Minories,  we  stopped  to  visit — but  there  is 
watcMul  maintenance  of  order  in  every  house,  and  swift 
expulsion  where  need  is.  Even  in  the  midst  of  drunken- 
ness, both  of  the  lethai'gic  kind  and  the  lively,  there  is 
sharp  landlord  supervision,  and  pockets  are  in  less  peril 
than  out  of  doors.  Tliese  houses  show,  singularly,  how 
much  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic  there  truly  is  in  the 
sailor,  requiring  to  be  especially  addressed.  All  the  songs 
(sung  in  a  hailstorm  of  halfpence,  which  are  pitched  at  the 
singer  without  the  least  tenderness  for  the  time  or  tune — 
mostly  from  great  rolls  of  copper  carried  for  the  purpose — 
and  which  he  occasionally  dodges  like  shot  as  they  fly  near 
his  head)  are  of  the  sentimental  sea  sort.  All  the  rooms 
are  decorated  with  nautical  subjects.  Wrecks,  engage- 
ments, ships  on  fire,  ships  passing  lighthouses  on  iron- 
bound  coasts,  ships  blowing  up,  ships  going  down,  ships 
running  ashore,  men  lying  out  upon  the  main  yard  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  sailors  and  ships  in  every  variety  of  peril, 
constitute  the  illusti-ations  of  fact.  Nothing  can  be  done 
in  the  fanciful  way,  without  a  thumping  boy  upon  a  scaly 
dolphin. 

How  goes  the  night  now?  Past  one.  Black  and  Green 
are  waiting  in  Whitechapel  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of 
Wentworth  Street.  Williams,  the  best  of  friends  must 
pai-t.     Adieu  I 

Are  not  Black  and  Green  ready  at  the  appointed  place? 
O  yes !  They  glide  out  of  shadow  as  we  stop.  Impertur- 
bable Black  opens  the  cab-door;  Imperturbable  Green  takes 
a  mental  note  of  the  driver.  Both  Green  and  Black  then 
open,  each  his  flaming  eye,  and  marshal  us  the  way  that 
we  are  going. 

The  lodging-house  we  want,   is  laidA^ii  \xv  ?k,  \xvaj3'^  <^\ 
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streets  and  courts.  It  is  fast  shut.  We  knock  at  tlie  door, 
and  stand  hushed  looking  up  for  a  light  at  one  or  other  of 
the  begrimed  old  lattice  windows  in  its  ugly  front,  when 
another  constable  comes  up — supposes  that  we  want  "  to 
see  the  school.'^  Detective  Sergeant  meanwhile  has  got 
over  a  rail,  opened  a  gate,  dropped  down  an  area,  overcome 
some  other  little  obstacles,  and  tapped  at  a  window.  Now 
returns.     The  landlord  will  send  a  deputy  immediately. 

Deputy  is  heard  to  stumble  out  of  bed.  Deputy  lights  a 
candle,  draws  back  a  bolt  or  two,  and  appears  at  the  door. 
Deputy  is  a  shivering  shirt  and  trousers  by  no  means  clean, 
a  yawning  face,  a  shock  head  much  confused  externally 
and  internally.  We  want  to  look  for  some  one.  You  may 
go  up  with  the  light,  and  take  'em  all,  if  you  like,  says 
Deputy,  resigning  it,  and  sitting  down  upon  a  bench  in  the 
kitchen  with  his  ten  fingers  sleepily  twisting  in  his  hair. 

Halloa  here!  Now  then!  Show  yourselves.  That'll 
do.  It's  not  you.  Don't  disturb  yourself  any  more!  So 
on,  through  a  labyrinth  of  airless  rooms,  each  man  respond- 
ing, like  a  wild  beast,  to  the  keeper  who  has  tamed  him, 
arid  who  goes  into  his  cage.  What,  you  haven't  found 
him,  then?  says  Deputy,  when  we  came  down.  A  woman 
mysteriously  sitting  up  all  night  in  the  dark  by  the  smoul- 
dering ashes  of  the  kitchen  fire,  says  it's  only  tramps  and 
cadgers  here;  it's  gonophs  over  the  way.  A  man,  myste- 
riously walking  about  the  kitchen  all  night  in  the  dark,  bids 
her  hold  her  tongue.  We  come  out.  Deputy  fastens  the 
door  and  goes  to  bed  again. 

Black  and  Green,  you  know  Bark,  lodging-house  keeper 
and  receiver  of  stolen  goods? — 0  yes,  Inspector  Field. — Go 
to  Bark's  next. 

Bark  sleeps  in  an  inner  wooden  hutch,  near  his  street- 
door.  As  we  parley  on  the  step  with  Bark's  deputy.  Bark 
growls  in  his  bed.  We  enter,  and  Bark  flies  out  of  bed. 
Bark  is  a  red  villain  and  a  wrathful,  with  a  sanguine  throat 
that  looks  very  much  as  if  it  were  expressly  made  for 
hanging,  as  he  stretches  it  out,  in  pale  defiance,  over  the 
half-door  of  his  hutch.  Barkis  parts  of  speech  are'  of  an 
awful  sort — principally  adjectives.  I  won't,  says  Bark, 
have  no  adjective  police  and  adjective  strangers  in  my  ad- 
jective  premises!  I  won't,  by  adjective  and  substantive! 
Give  me  my  trousers,  and  I'll  send  the  whole  adjective 
police  to  adjective  and  sub3tantive\    Giv^  tjve^  ^'0:3^  ^ftw^s.^ 
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my  adjective  trousers!  I'll  put  an  adjective  knife  in  the 
whole  bileing  of  'em.  I'll  punch  their  adjective  heads. 
I'll  rip  up  their  adjective  substantives.  Give  me  my  ad- 
jective trousers!  says  Bark,  and  I'll  spile  the  bileing  of 
'em. 

Now,  Bark,  what's  the  use  of  this?  Here's  Black  and 
Green,  Detective  Sergeant,  and  Inspector  Field.  You 
know  we  will  come  in. — I  know  you  won't!  says  Bark. 
Somebody  give  me  my  adjective  trousers!  Bark's  trousers 
seem  difficult  to  find.  He  calls  for  them  as  Hercules  might 
for  his  club.  Give  me  my  adjective  trousers !  says  Bark, 
and  I'll  spile  the  bileing  of  'em. 

Inspector  Field  holds  that  it's  all  one  whether  Bark  likes 
the  visit  or  don't  like  it.  He,  Inspector  Field,  is  an  In- 
spector of  the  Detective  Police,  Detective  S&rgeant  is  De- 
tective Sergeant,  Black  and  Green  are  constables  in  uni- 
form. Don't  you  be  a  fool.  Bark,  or  you  know  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  you. — I  don't  care,  says  Bark.  Give  me  my 
adjective  trousers ! 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  descend  into  Bark's 
low  kitchen,  leaving  Bark  to  foam  at  the  mouth  above,  and 
Imperturbable  Black  and  Green  to  look  at  him.  Bark's 
kitchen  is  crammed  full  of  thieves,  holding  a  conversazione 
there  by  lamp-light.  It  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  as- 
sembly we  have  seen  yet.  Stimulated  by  the  ravings  of 
Bark,  above,  their  looks  are  sullen,  but  not  a  man  speaks. 
We  ascend  again.  Bark  has  got  his  trousers,  and  is  in  a 
state  of  madness  in  the  passage  with  his  back  against  a 
door  that  shuts  off  the  upper  staircase.  We  observe,  in 
other  respects,  a  ferocious  individuality  in  Bark.  Instead 
of  "  Stop  Thief  ! "  on  his  linen,  he  prints  "  Stolen  prom 
Bark's  ! " 

Now,  Bark,  we  are  going  upstairs! — No,  you  ain't! — You 
refuse  admission  to  the  Police,  do  you.  Bark? — Yes,  I  do ! 
I  refuse  it  to  all  the  adjective  police,  and  to  all  the  adjec- 
tive substantives.  If  the  adjective  coves  in  the  kitchen 
was  men,  they'd  come  up  now,  and  do  for  you !  Shut  me 
that  there  door !  says  Bark,  and  suddenly  we  are  enclosed 
in  the  passage.  They'd  come  up  and  do  for  you!  cries 
Bark,  and  waits.  Not  a  sound  in  the  kitchen!  They'd 
come  up  and  do  for  you !  cries  Bark  again,  and  waits,  "^ofc 
a  sound  in  the  kitchen  I  We  are  shut  up,  \ia\i-^-^'^TJBCL  ^"t 
ns.  In  Bark^a  house  in'  the  innermost  x^iie^^^^  ot  'Ocka  ^<5t«N» 
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part  of  London,  in  the  dead  of  the  night — the  house  is 
crammed  with  notorious  robbers  and  ruffians — and  not  a 
man  stirs.  No,  Bark.  They  know  the  weight  of  the  law, 
and  they  know  Inspector  Field  and  Co.  too  well. 

We  leave  bully  Bark  to  subside  at  leisure  out  of  his  pas- 
sion and  his  trousers,  and,  I  dare  say,  to  be  inconveniently 
reminded  of  this  little  brush  before  long.  Black  and  Green 
do  ordinary  duty  here,  and  look  serious. 

As  to  White,  who  waits  on  Holborn  Hill  to  show  the 
courts  that  are  eaten  out  of  Rotten  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  where 
other  lodging-houses  are,  and  where  (in  one  blind  alley) 
the  Thieves'  Kitchen  and  Seminary  for  the  teaching  of  the 
art  to  children,  is,  the  night  has  so  worn  away,  being  now 

almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which, 

that  they  are  quiet,  and  no  light  shines  through  the  chinks 
in  the  shutters.  As  undistinctive  Death  will  come  here, 
one  day,  sleep  comes  now.  The  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bling sometimes,  even  in  this  life. 


OUR  WATERING-PLACE. 

In  the  Autumn-time  of  the  year,  when  the  great  metrop- 
olis is  so  much  hotter,  so  much  noisier,  so  much  more  dusty 
or  so  much  more  water-carted,  so  much  more  crowded,  so 
much  more  disturbing  and  distracting  in  all  respects,  than 
it  usually  is,  a  quiet  sea-beach  becomes  indeed  a  blessed 
spot.  Half  awake  and  half  asleep,  this  idle  morning  in 
our  sunny  window  on  the  edge  of  a  chalk-clifif  in  the  old- 
fashioned  watering-place  to  which  we  are  a  faithful  resort- 
er,  we  feel  a  lazy  inclination  to  sketch  its  picture. 

The  place  seems  to  respond.  Sky,  sea,  beach,  and  vil- 
lage, lie  as  still  l)efore  us  as  if  they  were  sitting  for  the 
picture.  It  is  dead  low-wacer.  A  ripple  plays  among  the 
ripening  corn  upon  the  cliff,  as  if  it  were  faintly  trying 
from  recollection  to  imitate  the  sea;  and  the  world  of  but- 
terflies hovering  over  the  crop  of  radish-seed  are  as  restless 
in  their  little  way  as  the  gulls  are  in  their  larger  manner 
when  the  wind  blows.  But  tlie  ocean  lies  winking  in  the 
Sunlight,  like  a  drowsy  lion — ^its  glassy  waters  scarcely 
curve  upon  the  shore — the  fisliing-boatam^iX\:i^.\ivK^\^^^«3L 
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are  all  stranded  in  the  mud — our  two  colliers  (our  water- 
ing-place has  a  maritime  trade  employing  that  amount  of 
shipping)  have  not  an  inch  of  water  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  them,  and  turn,  exhausted,  on  their  sides,  like 
faint  fish  of  an  antediluvian  species.  Eusty  cables  and 
chains,  ropes  and  rings,  undermost  parts  of  posts  and  piles 
and  confused  timber-defences  agamst  the  waves,  lie  strewn 
about,  in  a  brown  litter  of  tangled  sea- weed  and  fallen  cliff 
which  looks  as  if  a  family  of  giants  had  been  making  teg. 
here  for  ages,  and  had  observed  an  untidy  custom  of  throw- 
ing their  tea-leaves  on  the  shore. 

In  truth,  our  watering-place  itself  has  been  left  some- 
what high  and  dry  by  the  tide  of  years.  Concerned  as  we 
are  for  its  honour,  we  must  reluctantly  admit  that  the  time 
when  this  pretty  little  semi-circular  sweep  of  houses  taper- 
ing off  at  the  end  of  the  wooden  pier  into  a  point  in  the 
sea,  was  a  gay  place,  and  when  the  lighthouse  overlooking 
it  shone  at  daybreak  on  company  dispersing  from  public 
balls,  is  but  dimly  traditional  now.  There  is  a  bleak 
chamber  in  our  watering-place  which  is  yet  called  the  As- 
sembly "Rooms,''  and  understood  to  be  available  on  hire 
for  balls  or  concerts;  and,  some  few  seasons  since,  an  an- 
cient little  gentleman  came  down  and  stayed  at  the  hotel, 
who  said  that  he  had  danced  there,  in  bygone  ages,  with 
the  Honourable  Miss  Peepy,  well  known  to  have  been  the 
Beauty  of  her  day  and  the  cruel  occasion  of  innumerable 
duels.  But  he  was  so  old  and  shrivelled,  and  so  very 
rheumatic  in  the  legs,  that  it  demanded  more  imagination 
than  our  watering-place  can  usually  muster,  to  believe  him; 
therefore,  except  the  Master  of  the  "  Rooms ''  (who  to  this 
hour  wears  knee-breeches,  and  who  confirmed  the  state- 
ment with  tears  in  his  eyes),  nobody  did  believe  in  the  lit- 
tle lame  old  gentleman,  or  even  in  the  Honourable  Miss 
Peepy,  long  deceased. 

As  to  subscription  balls  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of  our 
watering-place  now  red-hot  cannon  balls  are  less  improb- 
able. Sometimes,  a  misguided  wanderer  of  a  Ventriloquist, 
or  an  Infant  Phenomenon,  or  a  Juggler,  or  somebody  with 
an  Orrery  that  is  several  stars  behind  the  times,  takes  the 
place  for  a  night,  and  issues  bills  with  the  name  of  his  last 
town  lined  out,  and  the  name  of  ours  ignominiously  writ- 
ten in,  but  you  may  be  sure  this  never  \v^^^^\i^  \N^\R,^\Ki 
the  same  uxifortunate  person.     0\\  sucVv  ocic^ws^^  ^^  ^'^^ 
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coloured  old  Billiard  Table  that  is  seldom  played  at  (un- 
less the  ghost  of  the  Honourable  Miss  Peepy  plays  at  pool 
with  other  ghosts)  is  pushed  into  a  corner,  and  benches  are 
solemnly  constituted  into  front  seats,  back  seats,  and  re- 
served seats — which  are  much  the  same  after  you  have  paid 
— and  a  few  dull  candles  are  lighted — wind  permittmg — 
and  the  performer  and  the  scanty  audience  play  out  a  short 
match  which  shall  make  the  other  most  low-spirited — which 
is  usually  a  drawn  game.  After  that,  the  performer  in- 
stantly departs  with  maledictory  expressions,  and  is  never 
heard  of  more. 

But  the  most  wonderful  feature  of  our  Assembly  Rooms, 
is,  that  an  annual  sale  of  "Fancy  and  other  China,"  is  an- 
nounced here  with  mysterious  constancy  and  perseverance. 
Where  the  china  comes  from,  where  it  goes  to,  why  it  is 
annually  put  up  to  auction  when  nobody  ever  thinks  of  bid- 
ding for  it,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  always  the  same 
china,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  cheaper,  with  the 
sea  at  hand,  to  have  thrown  it  away,  say  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  are  standing  enigmas.  Every  year  the 
bills  come  out,  every  year  the  Master  of  the  Rooms  gets 
into  a  little  pulpit  on  a  table,  and  offers  it  for  sale,  every 
year  nobody  buys  it,  every  year  it  is  put  away  somewhere 
till  next  year,  when  it  appears  again  as  if  the  whole  thing 
were  a  new  idea.  We  have  a  faint  remembrance  of  an  un- 
earthly collection  of  clocks,  purporting  to  be  the  work  of 
Parisian  and  Genevese  artists — chiefly  bilious-faced  clocks, 
supported  on  sickly  white  crutches,  with  their  pendulums 
dangling  like  lame  legs — to  which  a  similar  course  of 
events  occurred  for  several  years,  until  they  seemed  to 
lapse  away,  of  mere  imbecility. 

Attached  to  our  Assembly  Rooms  is  a  library.  There  is 
a  wheel  of  fortune  in  it,  but  it  is  rusty  and  dusty,  and 
never  turns.  A  large  doll,  with  movable  eyes,  was  put  up 
to  be  raffled  for,  by  five-and-twenty  members  at  two  shil- 
lings, seven  years  ago  this  autumn,  and  the  list  is  not  full 
yet.  We  are  i-ather  sanguine,  now,  that  the  raffle  will 
come  off  next  year.  We  think  so,  because  we  only  want 
nine  members,  and  should  only  want  eight,  but  for  number 
two  having  grown  up  since  her  name  was  entered,  and 
withdrawn  it  when  she  was  married.  Down  the  street, 
there  is  a  toy^ahip  of  considerable  burden,  in  the  same  con- 
dition.      Two  of  the  boys  who  weie  entfexe^ioi  >2t«*k  xaffla 
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have  gone  to  India  in  real  ships,  since;  and  one  was  shot, 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  sister's  lover,  by  whom  he  sent 
his  last  words  home. 

This  is  the  library  for  the  Minerva  Press.  If  you  want 
that  kind  of  reading,  come  to  our  watering-place.  The 
leaves  of  the  romances,  reduced  to  a  condition  very  like  curl- 
paper, are  thickly  studded  with  notes  in  pencil :  sometimes 
complimentary,  sometimes  jocose.  Some  of  these  com- 
mentators, like  commentators  in  a  more  extensive  way, 
quarrel  with  one  another.  One  young  gentleman  who  sar- 
castically writes  "  O I ! ! ''  after  every  sentimental  passage, 
is  pursued  through  his  literary  career  by  another,  who 
writes  "  Insulting  Beast ! ''  Miss  Julia  Mills  has  read  the 
whole  collection  of  these  books.  She  has  left  marginal 
notes  on  the  pages,  as  "Is  not  this  truly  touching? 
J.  M."  "How  thrilling!  J.  M."  "Entranced  here  by 
the  Magician's  potent  spell.  J.  M."  She  has  also 
italicised  her  favourite  traits  in  the  description  of  the  hero, 
as  "  his  hair  which  was  dark  and  wavy,  clustered  in  rich 
profusion  around  a  marble  brow,  whose  lofty  paleness  be- 
spoke the  intellect  within.''  It  reminds  her  of  another 
hero.  She  adds,  "How  like  B.  L.  Can  this  be  mere 
coincidence?     J.  M." 

You  would  hardly  guess  which  is  the  main  street  of  our 
watering-place,  but  you  may  know  it  by  its  being  always 
stopped  up  with  donkey-chaises.  Whenever  you  come 
here,  and  see  harnessed  donkeys  eating  clover  out  of  bar- 
rows drawn  completely  across  a  narrow  thoroughfare,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  you  are  in  our  High  Street.  Our  Police 
you  may  know  by  his  uniform,  likewise  by  his  never  on 
any  account  interfering  with  anybody — especially  the 
tramps  and  vagabonds.  In  our  fancy  shops  we  have  a  cap- 
ital collection  of  damaged  goods,  among  which  the  flies  of 
countless  summers  "have  been  roaming."  We  are  great  in 
obsolete  seals,  and  in  faded  pincushions,  and  in  rickety 
camp-stools,  and  in  exploded  cutlery,  and  in  miniature  ves- 
sels, and  in  stunted  little  telescopes,  and  in  objects  made 
of  shells  that  pretend  not  to  be  shells.  Diminutive  spades, 
barrows,  and  baskets,  are  our  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce; but  even  they  don't  look  quite  new  somehow. 
They  always  seem  to  have  been  offered  and  refused  aQ\3aA- 
where  else^  before  they  came  down  to  o\3gc  ^^^.etm^-^^^^. 

Yet,  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  owx  ^^tfexme^-^^^y^  ^^ 
10 
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an  empty  place,  deserted  by  all  visitors  except  a  few 
staunch  persons  of  approved  fidelity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
chances  are  that  if  you  came  down  here  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, you  wouldn't  find  a  house  to  lay  your  head  in.  As 
to  finding  either  house  or  lodging  of  which  you  could  re- 
duce the  terms,  you  could  scarcely  engage  in  a  more  hope- 
less pursuit.  For  all  this,  you  are  to  observe  that  every 
season  is  the  worst  season  ever  known,  and  that  the  house- 
holding  population  of  our  watering-place  are  ruined  regu- 
larly every  autumn.  .  They  are  like  the  farmers,  in  regard 
that  it  is  surprising  how  much  ruin  they  will  bear.  We 
have  an  excellent  hotel — capital  baths,  warm,  cold,  and 
shower — first-rate  bathing  machines — and  as  good  butchers, 
bakers,  and  grocers,  as  heart  could  desire.  They  all  do 
business,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  from  motives  of  philan- 
thropy— but  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  are  all  being 
ruined.  Their  interest  in  strangers,  and  their  politeness 
under  ruin,  bespeak  their  amiable  nature.  You  would  say 
so,  if  you  only  saw  the  baker  helping  a  new  comer  to  find 
suitable  apartments. 

So  far  from  being  at  a  discount  as  to  company,  we  are  in 
fact  what  would  be  popularly  called  rather  a  nobby  place. 
Some  tip-top  "Nobbs'*  come  down  occasionally — even 
Dukes  and  Duchesses.  We  have  known  such  carriages  to 
blaze  among  the  donkey-chaises,  as  made  beholders  wink. 
Attendant  on  these  equipages  come  resplendent  creatures 
in  plush  and  powder,  who  are  sure  to  be  stricken  disgusted 
with  the  indifferent  accommodation  of  our  watering-place, 
and  who,  of  an  evening  (particularly  when  it  rains),  may  be. 
seen  very  much  out  of  drawing,  in  rooms  far  too  small  for 
their  fine  figures,  looking  discontiantedly  out  of  little  back 
windows  into  bye-streets.  The  lords  and  ladies  get  on 
well  enough  and  quite  good-humouredly :  but  if  you  want 
to  see  the  gorgeous  phenomena  who  wait  upon  them  at  a 
perfect  non-plus,  you  should  come  and  look  at  the  re- 
splendent creatures  with  little  back  parlours  for  servants' 
halls,  and  turn-up  bedsteads  to  sleep  in,  at  our  watering- 
place.     You  have  no  idea  how  they  take  it  to  heart. 

We  have  a  pier — a  queer  old  wooden  pier,  fortunately 

without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  architecture,  and  very 

pjoturesqne  in  consequence.     Boats  are  hauled  up  upon  it, 

ropes  are  coiled  all  over  it;  lobstex-pot^^  w^t^,  masts,  oarSj 

^P^s,  a^ijs,  ballaatf  and  rickety  ca^atoi^*  \x:^<^  %.  ^^ifesiv 
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labyrinth  of  it.  For  ever  hovering  about  this  pier,  with 
their  hands  iu  their  pockets,  or  leaning  over  the  rough 
bulwark  it  opposes  to  the  sea,  gazing  through  telescopes 
which  they  cany  about  in  the  same  profound  receptacles, 
are  the  Boatmen  of  our  watering-place.  Looking  at  them, 
you  would  say  that  surely  these  must  be  the  laziest  boat- 
men in  the  world.  They  lounge  about,  in  obstinate  and 
inflexible  pantaloons  that  are  apparently  made  of  wood,  the 
whole  season  through.  Whether  talking  together  about 
the  shipping  in  the  Channel,  or  gruffly  unbending  over 
mugs  of  beer  at  the  public-house,  you  would  consider  them 
the  slowest  of  men.  The  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one 
that  you  might  stay  here  for  ten  seasons,  and  never  see  a 
boatman  in  a  huny.  A  certain  expression  about  his  loose 
hands,  when  they  are  not  in  his  pockets,  as  if  he  were 
carrying  a  considerable  lump  of  iron  in  each,  without  any 
inconvenience,  suggests  strength,  but  he  never  seems  to  use 
it.  He  has  the  appearance  of  perpetually  strolling — run- 
ning is  too  inappropriate  a  word  to  be  thought  of— to  seed. 
The  only  subject  on  which  lie  seems  to  feel  any  approach  to 
enthusiasm,  is  pitch.  He  pitches  everything  he  can  lay 
hold  of, — the  pier,  the  palings,  his  boat,  his  house, — when 
there  is  nothing  else  left  he  turns  to  and  even  pitches  his 
hat,  or  his  rough-weather  clothing.  Do  not  judge  him  by 
deceitful  appearances.  These  are  among  the  bravest  and 
most  skilful  mariners  that  exist.  Let  a  gale  arise  and 
swell  into  a  storm,  let  a  sea  run  that  might  appal  the  stout- 
est heart  that  ever  beat,  let  the  Light-boat  on  these  dan- 
gerous sands  throw  up  a  rocket  in  the  night,  or  let  them 
hear  through  the  angry  roar  the  signal-guns  of  a  ship  in 
distress,  and  these  men  spring  up  into  activity  so  daunt- 
less, so  valiant,  and  heroic,  that  the  world  cannot  surpass 
it.  Cavillers  may  object  that  they  chiefly  live  upon  the 
salvage  of  valuable  cargoes.  So  they  do,  and  God  knows 
it  is  no  great  living  that  they  get  out  of  the  deadly  risks 
they  run.  But  put  tliat  hope  of  gain  aside.  Lot  these 
rough  fellows  be  asked,  in  any  storm,  who  volunteers  for 
the  life-boat  to  save  some  perishing  souls,  as  poor  and 
empty-handed  as  themselves,  whose  lives  the  perfection  of 
human  reason  does  not  rate  at  the  value  of  a  farthing  eaeh; 
and  that  boat  will  be  manned,  as  surely  and  as  cheerfully, 
as  if  a  thousand  pounds  were  told  doNviv  ou  Wv'^  ^^^.^bJOtvgx- 
heaten  pier.     For  this,  and  for  the  recoW-^e-XKow.  <^1  ^«vx^ 
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comrades  whom  we  liave  known,  whom  the  raging  sea  has 
engulfed  before  their  children's  eyes  in  such  brave  efforts, 
whom  the  secret  saud  has  buried,  we  hold  the  boatmen  of 
our  watering-place  in  our*  love  and  honour,  and  are  tender 
of  the  fame  they  well  deserve. 

So  many  children  are  brought  down  to  our  watering-place 
that,  when  they  are  not  out  of  doors,  as  they  usually  are 
in  fine  weather,  it  is  wonderful  where  they  are  put :  the 
whole  village  seeming  much  too  small  to  hold  them  under 
cover.  In  the  afternoons,  you  see  no  end  of  salt  and  sandy- 
little  boots  drying  on  upper  window-sills.  At  bathing-time 
in  the  morning,  the  little  bay  re-echoes  with  every  shrill 
variety  of  shriek  and  splash — after  which,  if  the  weather 
be  at  all  fresh,  the  sand  teems  with  small  blue  mottled 
legs.  The  sands  are  the  children's  great  resort.  They 
cluster  there,  like  ants :  so  busy  burying  their  particular 
friends,  and  making  castles  with  infinite  labour  which  the 
next  tide  overthrows,  that  it  is  curious  to  consider  how 
their  play,  to  the  music  of  the  sea,  foreshadows  the  reali- 
ties of  their  after  lives. 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  observe  a  natural  ease  of  approach 
that  there  seems  to  be  between  the  children  and  the  boat- 
men. They  mutually  make  acquaintance,  and  take  indi- 
vidual likings,  without  any  help.  You  will  come  upon  one 
of  those  slow  heavy  fellows  sitting  down  patiently  mend- 
ing a  little  ship  for  a  mite  of  a  boy,  whom  he  could  crush 
to  death  by  throwing  his  lightest  pair  of  trousers  on  him. 
You  will  be  sensible  of  the  oddest  contrast  between  the 
smooth  little  creature,  and  the  rough  man  who  seems  to  be 
carved  out  of  hard-grained  wood — between  the  delicate 
hand  expectantly  held  out,  and  the  immense  thumb  and 
finger  that  can  hardly  feel  the  rigging  of  thread  they  mend 
— between  the  small  voice  and  the  gruff  growl — and  yet 
there  is  a  natural  propriety  in  the  companionship :  always 
to  be  noted  in  confidence  between  a  child  and  a  person  who 
has  any  merit  of  reality  and  genuineness :  which  is  admir- 
ably pleasant. 

We  have  a  preventive  station  at  our  watering-plaoe,  and_ 

much  the  same  tiling  may  be  observed — in  a  lesser  degree, 

because  of  their  ofiicial  character — of  the  coast  blockade;  » 

steady,   trusty,'  well-conditioned,   well-conducted    set   o£ 

juen,  with  no  misgiving  alx)ut  looking  you  full  in  the  &oe, 

Mud  with  a  quiet  thorougli-gomg  ^a^  oi  ^^asSm%  ^3tfi&%  to 
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theif  duty  at  liight,  carrying  huge  acru-wester  clothing  in 
reserve,  that  is  fraught  with  all  good  prepossession.  Ihey 
are  handy  fellows — neat  about  their  houses — industrious 
at  gardening— would  get  on  with  their  wives,  one  thinks, 
in  a  desert  i»land-^and  people  it,  too,  soon. 

As  to  the  naval  officer  of  the  station,  with  his  hearty 
fresh  face,  and  his  blue  eye  that  has  pierced  all  kinds  of 
weather,  it  watms  out  hearts  when  he  comes  into  church 
on  a  Sunday,  with  that  bright  mixture  of  blue  coat,  buff 
waistcoat,  bla6k  heck-kerchief,  aiid  gold  epaulette,  that  is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  all  Englishmen  with  brave,  un- 
pretending, cordial,  national  service.  We  like  to  look  at 
him  in  his  Sunday  state;  and  if  we  were  First  Lord  (really 
possessing  the  indispensable  qualification  for  the  office  of 
knolving  nothing  whatever  about  the  sea),  we  would  give 
him  a  ship  to-^inorrow. 

We  have  a  chur6h,  by  the  bye,  of  course — a  hideous 
temple  of  flint,  like  a  great  petrified  haystack.  Our  chief 
clerical  dignitary,  who,  to  his  honour,  has  done  touch  for 
education  bdth  in  time  and  money,  and  has  established  ex- 
cellent schools.  Is  a  sound,  shrewd,  healthy  gentleman,  who 
has  got  into  little  occasional  difficulties  with  the  neighbour- 
ing faimers,  but  has  had  a  pestilent  trick  of  being  right. 
Under  a  new  regulation,  he  has  yielded  the  church  of  our 
wateiing-'place  to  another  clergyman.  Upon  the  whole  we 
get  on  in  church  well.  We  are  a  little  bilious  sometimes, 
about  these  days  of  fi*aternisation,  and  about  nations  arriv* 
ing  at  a  ni^w  and  more  unprejudiced  knowledge  of  each 
other  (which  our  Christianity  don't  quite  approve),  but  it 
Soon  goes  off,  and  then  we  get  on  very  well. 

Thete  are  two  dissenting  chapels,  besides,  in  our  small 
Catering-place;  being  in  about  the  proportion  of  a  hundred 
Hnd  twenty  gUns  to  a  yacht.  But  the  dissension  that  has 
torn  us  lately,  has  not  been  a  religious  one.  It  has  arisen 
on  the  novel  question  of  Gas.  Our  watering-place  has  been 
convulsed  by  the  agitation.  Gas  or  No  Gas.  It  was  never 
i-easoned  why  if o  Gas,  but  there  was  a  great  Ko  Gas  party. 
Broadsides  were  printed  and  stuck  about — a  startling  cir- 
cumstance in  our  watfe ring-place.  The  No  Gas  party 
rested  content  with  chalking  "  No  Gas ! "  and  "  Down  with 
GasI  '*  and  other  such  angry  war-whoops,  on  the  few  back 
gates  and  scrnpa  of  wblU  which  the  limits  oi  owt  "^^axwxv^- 
plaoe  AffdM;  btit  the  Gas  party  ptinteOi  v\ti^  >^ci^\,<i^\i^^'i 
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whereia  they  took  the  high  ground  of  proclaiming  against 
the  No  Gas  pai^ty^  that  it  was  said  Let  there  be  light  am 
there  was  lightj  and  that  not  to  have  light  (that  is  ga: 
light)  in  our  watering- pi ac^^j  was  to  contravene  the  great 
decree.  Whether  by  these  thunderbolts  or  not,  the  Ko 
Gas  party  were  defeated;  and  in  this  present  season  we 
have  had  our  handful  of  shops  illuminated  for  the  first 
time.  Such  of  the  No  Gas  party ^  however,  as  have  got 
shops  J  remain  in  opposition  and  burn  tallow — exM  biting  in 
their  windows  the  very  picture  of  the  sulkiness  that  pun- 
ishes itself,  and  a  new  illustration  of  the  old  adage  about 
cutting  off  your  nose  to  be  revenged  on  your  face,  in  cut- 
ting off  their  gas  to  be  revenged  on  their  business* 

Other  population  than  we  have  indicated,  our  watering- 
place  has  none.     There  are  a  few  old  used-up  boatmen  who 
creep  about  in  the  sunlight  with  the  help  of  sticks,  and 
there  is  a  poor  imbecile  shoemaker  who  wanders  his  lonely 
life  away  among  the  rocks,  as  if  he  were  looking  for  hi) 
reason — which  he  will  never  find.     Sojourners  in  neigl 
bouTing  watering-places  come  occasioually  in  flys  to  sta 
at  us,  and  drive  away  again  as  if  they  thought  us  very  dull] 
Italian  boys  eomej  Puneh  comes,  the  Fantoccini  come,  th 
Tumblers  come,  the  Ethiopians  comej  Glee-singers  comi 
at  night,  and  hum  and  vil>rate  (not  always  melodiously 
under  our  windows*     But  they  all  go  soon,  and  leave  tis 
ourselves  again.     We  once  had   a  travelling  Circus  aui 
Wombwell's  Menagerie  at  the  same  time.    They  both  kno 
better  than  ever  to  try  it  again ;  and  the  Menagerie  hai 
nearly  razed  us  from  the  face  of  the  earth  in  getting  tl 
elephant  away — ^his  caravan  was  so  large ,  and  the  watering- 
place  so  small.     We  have  a  fine  sea>  wholesome  for  al 
people  J  profitable  for  the   l)ody,  profitable  for  the  min< 
The  poet's  words  are  someti  mes  on  its  awful  lips ; 


And  the  stat<Hy  Hhips  gn  on 
To  their  haven  uiidtT  the  hill ; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  haad^ 
And  the  mund  of  a  voice  tliat  ia  still  1 


^^       Yet  it  28  not  always  so,  for  the  speech  of  the  sea  w 
I     otM^  and  wants  not  abuudaut  i-estiuiie^ qI  cWs^iMoife^^^W^ 


Break,  break,  break » 

At  the  fuot  (^f  thy  erag-B.  O  seaT 
But  the  leader  grace  of  a  day  that  Is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 
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and  lusty  encouragement.  And  since  I  have  been  idling 
at  the  window  here,  the  tide  has  risen.  The  boats  are 
dancing  on  the  bubbling  water :  the  colliers  are  afloat  again; 
the  white-bordered  waves  rush  in;  the  children 

Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back ; 

the  radiant  sails  are  glidmg  past  the  shore,  and  shining  on 
the  far  horizon;  all  the  sea  is  sparkling,  heaving,  swelling 
up  with  life  and  beauty,  this  bright  morning. 


A  FLIGHT. 


When  Don  Diego  de — I  forget  his  name — the  inventor 
of  the  last  new  Flying  Machines,  price  so  many  francs  for 
ladies,  so  many  more  for  gentlemen — when  Don  Diego,  by 
permission  of  Deputy  Chaff  Wax  and  his  noble  band,  shall 
have  taken  out  a  Patent  for  the  Queen's  dominions,  and 
shall  have  opened  a  commodious  Warehouse  in  an  airy  situ- 
ation; and  when  all  persons  of  any  gentility  will  keep  at 
least  a  pair  of  wings,  and  be  seen  skimming  about  in  every 
direction;  I  shall  take  a  flight  to  Paris  (as  I  soar  round  the 
world)  in  a  cheap  and  independent  manner.  At  present, 
my  reliance  is  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company,  in 
whose  Express  Train  here  I  sit,  at  eight  of  the  clock  on  a 
very  hot  morning,  under  the  very  hot  roof  of  the  Terminus 
at  London  Bridge,  in  danger  of  being  "  forced ''  like  a  cu- 
cumber or  a  melon,  or  a  pine-apple — And  talking  of  pine- 
apples, I  suppose  there  never  were  so  many  pine-apples  in 
a  Train  as  there  appear  to  be  in  this  Train. 

Whewl  The  hot-house  air  is  faint  with  pine-apples. 
Every  Ei-ench  citizen  or  citizeness  is  carrying  pine-apples 
home.  The  compact  little  Enchantress  in  the  comer  of  my 
Carriage  (French  actress,  to  whom  I  yielded  up  my  heart 
Vmder  the  auspices  of  that  brave  child,  "  Meat-chell,"  at 
the  St.  James's  Theatre  the  night  before  last)  has  a  pine- 
apple in  her  lap.  Compact  Enchantress's  friend,  confi- 
dante, mother,  mystery.  Heaven  knows  what,  has  two  pine- 
apples in  her  lap,  and  a  bundle  of  t\veia.  \m^«t  "Oafe  ^^^^X.* 
Tobaeoo-amoky  J'renclunan    in    A\germe>    ^^^^^^^^  ^S^ 
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peaked  hood  behind,  who  might  be  Abd*el-Kader  dyed 
rifle-green,  and  who  seems  to  be  dressed  entirely  in  dirt 
and  braid,  carries  pine-apples  in  a  covered  basket.  Tall, 
grave,  melancholy  Frenchman,  with  black  Vandyke  beaxd, 
and  hair  close-cropped,  with  expansive  chest  to  waistcoat, 
and  compressive  waist  to  coat :  saturnine  as  to  his  panta- 
loons, calm  as  to  his  feminine  boots,  precious  as  to  his  jew- 
ellery, smooth  and  white  as  to  his  linen :  dark-eyed,  high- 
foreheaded,  hawk-nosed — got  up,  one  thinks,  like  Lucifer 
or  Mephistopheles,  or  Zamiel,  transformed  into  a  highly 
genteel  Parisian — has  the  green  end  of  a  pine-apple  stick- 
ing out  of  his  neat  valise. 

Whew !  If  I  were  to  be  kept  here  long,  under  this  forc- 
ing-frame, I  wonder  what  would  become  of  me — whether  I 
should  be  forced  into  a  giant,  or  should  sprout  or  blow  into 
some  other  phenomenon!  Compact  Enchantresss  is  not 
ruffled  by  the  heat — she  is  always  composed,  always  com- 
pact. O  look  at  her  little  ribbons,  frills,  and  edges,  at  her 
shawl,  at  her  gloves,  at  her  hair,  at  her  bracelets,  at  her 
bonnet,  at  everything  about  her!  How  is  it  accomplished! 
What  does  she  do  to  be  so  neat?  How  is  it  that  every  trifle 
she  wears  belongs  to  her,  and  cannot  choose  but  be  a  part 
of  her?  And  even  Mystery,  look  at  her  I  A  model.  Mys- 
tery is  not  yoang,  not  pretty,  though  still  of  an  average 
candle-light  passability;  but  she  does  such  miracles  in  h^r 
own  behalf,  that,  one  of  these  days,  when  she  dies,  they'll 
be  amazed  to  find  an  old  woman  in  her  bed,  distantly  like 
her.  She  was  an  actress  once,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  and 
had  a  Mystery  attendant  on  herself.  Perhaps,  Compact 
Enchantress  will  live  to  be  a  Mystery,  and  to  wait  with  a 
shawl  at  the  side-scenes,  and  to  sit  opppsite  to  Mademoi- 
selle in  railway  caiTiages,  and  smile  and  talk  subserviently, 
as  Mystery  does  now.     That's  hard  to  believe! 

Two  Englishmen,  and  now  our  carriage  is  full.  First 
Englishman,  in  the  monied  interest — flushed,  highly  re- 
spectable—  Stock  Exchange,  perhaps  —  City,  certainly. 
Faculties  of  second  ^Englishman  entirely  absorbed  in  hurry. 
Plunges  into  the  carriage,  blind.  Calls  out  of  window 
concerning  his  luggage,  deaf.  Suffocates  himself  under 
pillows  of  great-coats,  for  no  reason,  and  in  a  demented 
marmei.  Will  receive  no  assurance  from  any  porter  what* 
soever.  Is  stout  and  hot,  and  wipea  his  head,  and  makes 
himself  hotter  by  breathing  so  hard,    1&  >»\aSL^  \sksm^ixi2tfiQ& 
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respecting  assurance  of  Collected  Guard,  that  '^  there's  no 
hurry."  No  hurry  I  And  a  flight  to  Paris  in  eleven 
hours ! 

It  is  all  one  to  me  in  this  drowsy  comer,  hurry  or  no 
hurry.  Until  Don  Diego  shall  send  home  my  wings,  my 
flight  is  with  the  South  Eastern  Company.  I  can  fly  with 
the  South  Eastern,  more  lazily,  at  all  events,  than  in  the 
upper  air.  I  have  but  to  sit  here  thinking  as  idly  as  I 
please,  and  be  whisked  away.  I  am  not  accountable  to 
anybody  for  the  idleness  of  my  thoughts  in  such  an  idle 
summer  flight;  my  flight  is  provided  for  by  the  South  East- 
ern and  is  no  business  of  mine. 

The  bell !  With  all  my  heart.  It  does  not  require  me 
to  do  so  much  as  even  to  flap  my  wings.  Something  snorts 
for  me,  something  shrieks  for  me,  something  proclaims  to 
everything  else  that  it  had  better  keep  out  of  my  way, — 
and  away  I  go. 

Ah  I  The  fresh  air  is  pleasant  after  the  forcing- frame, 
though  it  does  blow  over  these  interminable  streets,  and 
scatter  the  smoke  of  this  vast  wilderness  of  chimneys. 
Here  we  are — no,  I  mean  there  we  were,  for  it  has  darted 
far  into  the  rear — in  Bermondsey  where  the  tanners  live. 
Flash  I  The  distant  shipping  in  the  Thames  is  gone. 
Whirr !  The  little  streets  of  new  brick  and  red  tile,  with 
here  and  there  a  flagstaff  growing  like  a  tall  weed  out  of  the 
scarlet  beans,  and,  everywhere,  plenty  of  open  sewer  and 
ditch  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health,  have  been 
fired  off  in  a  volley.  Whizz!  Dust-heaps,  market-gar- 
dens, and  waste  grounds.  Battle!  New  Cross  Station. 
Shook !  There  we  were  at  Croydon.  Bur-r-r-r  I  The  tun- 
Xiel. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  when  I  shut  my  eyes  in  a  tunnel 
1  begin  to  feel  as  if  I  were  going  at  an  Express  pace  the 
other  way.  I  am  clearly  going  back  to  London  now.  Com- 
J)act  Enchantress  must  have  forgotten  something,  and  re- 
"versed  the  engine.  No !  After  long  darkness,  pale  fitful 
streaks  of  light  appear.  I  am  still  flying  on  for  Folke- 
stone. The  streaks  grow  stronger — become  continuous — 
become  the  ghost  of  day — become  the  living  day — became 
I  mean — the  tunnel  is  miles  and  miles  away,  and  here  I 
fly  through  sunlight,  all  among  the  harvest  and  the  Kentish 
hops. 
Theie  is  a  dreamy  pleasure  in  thia  fty«i%.    \^wi^«s. 
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where  it  was,  and  when  it  was,  that  we  exploded,  blew 
into  space  somehow,  a  Patliamentary  Train,  with  a  crowd 
of  heads  and  faces  looking  at  us  out  of  cages,  and  some 
hats  waving.  Monied  Interest  says  it  was  at  Reigate  Sta- 
tion. Expounds  to  Mystery  how  Reigate  Station  is  so 
many  miles  from  London,  which  Mystery  again  develops 
to  Compact  Enchantress.  There  might  be  neither  a  Rei- 
gate nor  a  London  for  me,  as  I  fly  away  among  the  Kent- 
ish hops  and  harvest.     What  do  1  care? 

Bang !  We  have  let  another  Station  off,  and  fly  away 
regardless.  Everything  is  flying.  The  hop-gardens  turn 
gracefully  towards  me,  presenting  regular  avenues  of  hops 
in  rapid  flight,  then  whirl  away.  So  do  the  pools  and 
rushes,  haystacks,  sheep,  clover  in  full  bloom  delicious  to 
the  sight  and  smell,  corn-sheaves,  cherry-orchards,  apple- 
orchards,  reapers,  gleaners,  hedges,  gates,  fields  that  taper 
off  into  little  angular  corners,  cottages,  gardens,  now  and 
then  a  church.  Bang,  bang !  A  double-barrelled  Station ! 
Now  a  wood,  now  a  bridge,  now  a  landscape,  now  a  cut- 
ting, now  a Bang !    a  single-barrelled  Station — there 

was  a  cricket-match  somewhere  with  two  white  tents,  and 
then  four  flying  cows,  then  turnips — now  the  wires  of  the 
electric  telegraph  are  all  alive,  and  spin,  and  blurr  their 
edges,  and  go  up  and  down,  and  make  the  intervals  be- 
tween each  other  most  irregular :  contracting  and  expand- 
ing in  the  strangest  manner.  Now  we  slacken.  With,  a 
screwing,  and  a  grinding,  and  a  smell  of  water  thrown  on 
ashes,  now  we  stop  I 

Demented  Traveller,  who  has  been  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes watchful,  clutches  his  great-coats,  plunges  at  the  door, 
rattles  it,  cries  "  Hi ! "  eager  to  embark  on  board  of  im- 
possible packets,  far  inland.  Collected  Guard  appears. 
"  Are  you  for  Tunbridge,  sir?  "  "  Tunhridge?  No.  Paris." 
"Plenty  of  time,  sir.  No  hurry.  Five  minutes  here,  sir, 
for  refreshment."  I  am  so  blest  (anticipating  Zamiel,  by 
half  a  second)  as  to  procure  a  glass  of  water  for  Compact 
Enchantress. 

Who  would  suppose  we  had  been  flying  at  such  a  rate, 

and   shall  take  wing  again  directly?    Refreshment-room 

full,  platform  full,  porter  with  watering-pot  deliberately 

cooling  a  hot  wheel,  another  porter  with  equal  deliberatioa 

helping  the  rest  of  the  wheels  bountifully  to  ice  cream. 

Monied  Interest  ^nd  I  re-eutenn^\Xi^  o^^xm.^^  ^xs^-aM 
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being  there  alone,  he  intimates  to  me  that  the  French  are 
"no  go  *'  as  a  Nation.  I  ask  why?  He  says,  that  Reign 
of  Terror  of  theirs  was  quite  enough.  I  ventured  to  in- 
quire whether  he  remembers  anything  that  preceded  said 
Keign  of  Terror?  He  says  not  particularly.  "Because," 
I  remark,  "  the  harvest  that  is  reaped,  has  sometimes  been 
sown.''  Monied  Interest  repeats,  as  quite  enough  for  him, 
that  the  French  are  revolutionary, — "and  always  at  it." 

Bell.  Compact  Enchantress,  helped  in  by  Zamiel, 
(whom  the  stars  confound !)  gives  us  her  charming  little 
side-box  look,  and  smites  me  to  the  core.  Mystery  eating 
sponge-cake.  Pine-apple  atmosphere  faintly  tinged  with 
'suspicions  of  sherry.  Demented  Traveller  flits  past  the 
carriage,  looking  for  it.  Is  blind  with  agitation,  and  can't 
see  it.  Seems  singled  out  by  Destiny  to  be  the  only  un- 
happy creature  in  the  flight,  who  has  any  cause  to  hurry 
himself.  Is  nearly  left  behind.  Is  seized  by  Collected 
Guard  after  the  Train  is  in  motion,  and  bundled  in.  Still, 
has  lingering  suspicions  that  there  must  be  a  boat  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  wiU  look  wildly  out  of  window  for  it. 

Flight  resumed.  Corn-sheaves,  hop-gardens,  reapers, 
gleaners,  apple-orchards,  cherry-orchards,  Stations  single 
and  double-barrelled,  Ashford.  Compact  Enchantress  (con- 
stantly talking  to  Mystery,  in  an  exquisite  manner)  gives 
a  little  scream;  a  sound  that  seems  to  come  from  high  up 
in  her  precious  little  head;  from  behind  her  bright  little 
eyebrows.  "Great  Heaven,  my  pine-apple!  My  Angel! 
It  is  lost  I  '*  Mystery  is  desolated.  A  search  made.  It  is 
not  lost.  Zamiel  finds  it.  I  curse  him  (flying)  in  the 
Persian  manner.  May  his  face  be  turned  upside  down,  and 
Jackasses  sit  upon  his  uncle's  grave ! 

Now  fresher  air,  now  glimpses  of  unenclosed  Down-land 
with  flapping  crows  flying  over  it  whom  we  soon  outfly, 
now  the  Sea,  now  Folkestone  at  a  quarter  after  ten. 
"Tickets  ready,  gentlemen!''  Demented  dashes  at  the 
door.     "For  Paris,  sir?"     No  hurry. 

Not  the  least.  We  are  dropped  slowly  down  to  the  Port, 
and  sidle  to  and  fro  (the  whole  Train)  before  the  insensible 
Royal  Geoi-ge.  Hotel,  for  some  ten  minutes.  The  Royal 
George  takes  no  more  heed  of  us  than  its  namesake  under 
water  at  Spithead,  or  under  earth  at  Windsor,  does.  The 
Royal  George's  dog  lies  winking  and  blmkm^  ^\,\xs»^^\^- 
out  taking  ^e  trouble  to  sit  up;  and  tiie  'R.o^^  ^^a^%^  "^ 
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"  wedding  party "  at  the  open  window  (who  seem,  I  must 
say,  rather  tired  of  bliss)  doa't  bestow  a  solitary  glajoice 
upon  us,  flying  thus  to  Paris  in  eleven  hours.  The  first 
gentleman  in  Folkestone  is  evidently  used  up,  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Meanwhile,  Demented  chafes.  Oonoeives  that  every 
man's  hand  is  against  him,  aad  exerting  itself  to  prevent 
his  getting  to  Paris.  Refuses  Consolation,  Rattles  door. 
Sees  smoke  on  the  horizon,  and  "knows"  it's  the  boat  gone 
without  him.  Monied  Interest  resentfully  explains  that 
he  is  going  to  Paris  too.  Demented  signifies  that  if  IdJonied 
Interest  chooses  to  be  left  behind,  he  don't. 

"  Refreshments  in  the  Waiting-Room,  ladies  and  gentler' 
men.  No  hurry,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  Paris.  No 
hurry  whatever ! '' 

Twenty  minutes'  pause,  by  Folkestone  clock,  for  lookiag 
at  Enchantress  while  she  eats  a  sandwich,  and  at  Mystery 
while  she  eats  of  everything  there  that  is  eatable,  from 
pork-pie,  sausage,  jam,  and  gooseberries,  to  lumps  of  sugar. 
All  this  time,  there  is  a  very  waterfall  of  luggage,  witii  a 
spray  of  dust,  tumbling  slant- wise  from  the  pier  iia;to  the 
steamboat.  All  this  time.  Demented  (who  has  no  buaiiiess 
with  it)  watches  it  with  starting  eyes,  fiercely  requiring  to 
be  shown  his  luggage.  When  it  at  last  concludes  the 
cataract,  he  rushes  hotly  to  refresh — is  shouted  after,  -piuv 
sued,  jostled,  brought  back,  pitched  into  the  depai^ting 
steamer  upside  down,  and  caught  by  mariners  disgraoefidly. 

A  lovely  harvest  day,  a  cloudless  sky,  a  tranquil  sea. 
The  piston-rods  of  the  engines  so  regularly  coming  ap  from 
below,  to  look  (as  well  they  may)  at  the  teight  weather, 
and  so  regularly  almost  knocking  their  iron  heads  agftinst 
the  cross  beam  of  the  skylight,  and  never  doing  it !  An- 
other Parisian  actress  is  on  board,  attended  by  another 
Mystery.  Compact  Enchantress  greets  her  sister  artist — 
Oh,  the  Compact  One's  pretty  teeth! — and  Mystery  greets- 
Mystery.  My  Mystery  soon  ceases  to  be  conversational—- 
is  taken  poorly,  in  a  word,  having  lunched  too  miscellane- 
ously— and  goes  below.  The  remaining  Mystery  tiiea 
smiles  upon  the  sister  artists  (who,  I  am  afraid,  wouldn'^ 
greatly  mind  stabbing  each  other),  and  is  upon  the  whol« 
ravished. 

And  now  I  find  that  all  the  French  people*  on  board  be- 
^XQ  to  grow^  and  all  the  Sjnglisk  i^o^  ^  ^MobSi^    ^Qk^ 
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Frencli  are  nearing  home,  aud  shaking  off  a  disadvaiitagey 
whereas  we  are  shaking  it  on.  Zamiel  is  the  same  man, 
and  Abd-el-Kader  is  the  same  man,  but  each  seems  to  come 
into  possession  of  an  indescribable  conMeuce  that  departs 
from  us— from  Monied  Interest,  for  instance,  aud  from 
me.  Just  what  they  gain,  we  lose.  Certain  British 
"  Gents "  about  the  steersman,  intellectually  nurtured  at 
home  on  parody  of  everything  and  tiuth  of  nothing,  become 
subdued,  and  in  a  manner  forlorn;  and  when  the  steers- 
man tells  them  (jiot  exultingly)  how  he  has  "  been  upon 
this  station  now  eight  year,  and  never  see  the  old  town  of 
Bullum  yet,"  one  of  them,  with  an  imbecile  reliance  on  a 
reed,  asks  him  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best  hotel  in 
Paris? 

Now,  I  tread  upon  French  ground,  and  am  greeted  by 
the  three  charming  words.  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity, 
painted  up  (in  letters  a  little  too  thin  for  their  height)  on 
the  Custom-house  wall — also  by  the  sight  of  large  cocked 
hats,  without  which  demonstrative  head-gear  nothing  of  a 
public  nature  can  be  done  upon  this  soil.  All  the  rabid 
Hotel  population  of  Boulogne  howl  and  shriek  outside  a 
distant  barrier,  frantic  to  get  at  us.  Demented,  by  some 
unlucky  means  peculiar  to  himself,  is  delivered  over  to 
theix  fury,  and  is  presently  seen  struggling  in  a  whirlpool 
of  Touters — is  somehow  understood  to  be  going  to  Paris — 
is,  with  infinite  noise,  rescued  by  two  cocked  hats,  and 
brought  into  Custom-house  bondage  with  the  rest  of  us. 

Here,  I  resign  the  active,  duties  of  life  to  an  eager  being, 
of  preternatural  sharpness  with  a  shelving  forehead  and  a 
shabby  snuff-coloured  coat,  wlio  (from  the  wharf)  brought 
me  down  with  his  eye  before  the  uoat  came  into  port.  He 
darts  upon  my  luggage,  on  the  floor  where  all  the  luggage 
is  strewn  like  a  wreck  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  deep; 
gets  it  proclaimed  and  weighed  as  the  property  of  "  Mon- 
sieur a  traveller  unknown;  "  pays  certain  francs  for  it,  to 
a  certain  functionary  behind  a  Pigeon  Hole,  like  a  pay-box 
at  a  Theatre  (the  arrangements  in  general  are  on  a  whole- 
sale scale,  half  military  and  half  theatrical) ;  and  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  find  it  when  I  come  to  Paris — he  says  I  shall. 
I  know  nothing  about  it,  except  that  I'  pay  him  his  small 
fee,  and  pocket  the  ticket  he  gives  me,  and  sit  upon  a 
counter,  involved  in  the  general  distraction. 

Bsdlwsiy  jstAtioJh     ^^ Lunch  or  dinner,  \a^\fea  ^ca^  ^e^s^^ 
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men.  Plenty  of  time  for  Paris.  Plenty  of  time ! "  Large 
hall,  long  counter,  long  strips  of  dining-table,  bottles  of 
wine,  plates  of  meat,  roast  chickens,  little  loaves  of  bread, 
basins  of  soup,  little  caraffes  of  brandy,  cakes,  and  fruit. 
Comfortably  restored  from  these  resources,  I  begin  to  fly 
again. 

I  saw  Zamiel  (before  I  took  wing)  presented  to  Coimpact 
Enchantress  and  Sister  Artist,  by  an  officer  in  uniform, 
with  a  waist  like  a  wasp's,  and  pantaloons  like  two  bal- 
loons. They  all  got  into  the  next  carriage  together,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  Mysteries.  They  laughed.  I  am  alone 
in  the  carriage  (for  I  don't  consider  Demented  anybody) 
and  alone  in  the  world. 

Fields,  windmills,  low  grounds,  pollard- trees,  windmills, 
fields,  fortifications,  Abbeville,  soldiering  and  drumming. 
I  wonder  where  England  is,  and  when  I  was  there  last — 
about  two  years  ago,  I  should  say.  Flying  in  and  out 
among  these  trenches  and  batteries,  skimming  the  clatter- 
ing drawbridges,  looking  down  into  the  stagnant  ditches,  I 
become  a  prisoner  of  state,  escaping.  I  am  confined  with  a 
comrade  in  a  fortress.  Our  room  is  in  an  upper  story.  We 
have  tried  to  get  up  the  chimney,  but  there's  an  iron  grat- 
ing across  it,  imbedded  in  the  masonry.  After  months  of 
labour,  we  have  worked  the  grating  loose  with  the  poker, 
and  can  lift  it  up.  We  have  also  made  a  hook,  and  twisted 
our  rugs  and  blankets  into  ropes.  Our  plan  is,  to  go  up 
the  chimney,  hook  our  ropes  to  the  top,  descend  hand  over 
hand  upon  the  roof  of  the  guard-house  far  below,  shake 
the  hook  loose,  watch  the  opportunity  of  the  sentinel's 
pacing  away,  hook  again,  drop  into  the  ditch,  swim  across 
it,  creep  into  the  shelter  of  the  wood.  The  time  is  come — 
a  wild  and  stormy  night.  We  are  up  the  chimney,  we  are 
on  the  guard-house  roof,  we  are  swimming  in  the  murky 
ditch,  when  lo!  "Qui  v'U?"  a  bugle,  the  alarm,  a  crash  I 
What  is  it?    Death?    No,  Amiens. 

More  fortifications,  more  soldiering  and  drumming,  more 
basins  of  soup,  more  little  loaves  of  bread,  more  bottles  of 
wine,  more  caraffes  of  brandy,  more  time  for  refreshment. 
Everything  good,  and  everything  ready.  Bright,  unsubstan- 
tial-looking, scenic  sort  of  station.  People  waiting. 
Houses,  uniforms,  beards,  moustaches,  some  sabots,  plenty 
of  neat  women,  and  a  few  old-visaged  children.  Unless 
J^  be  a  delusion  bom  of  my  giddy  flight,  t\\ft  ^tcsTmr^sc^-'^wy 
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pie  and  the  children  seem  to  change  places  in  France.  In 
general,  the  boys  and  girls  are  little  old  men  and  women, 
and  the  men  and  women  lively  boys  and  girls. 

Bugle,  shriek,  flight  resumed.  Monied  Interest  has 
come  into  my  carriage.  Says  the  manner  of  refreshing  is 
"not  bad,"  but  considers  it  French.  Admits  great  dex- 
terity and  politeness  in  the  attendants.  Thinks  a  decimal 
currency  may  have  something  to  do  with  their  despatch  in 
settling  accounts,  and  don't  know  but  what  it's  sensible 
and  convenient.  Adds,  however,  as  a  general  protest,  that 
they're  a  revolutionary  people — and  always  at  it. 

Ramparts,  canals,  cathedral,  river,  soldiering  and  drum- 
ming, open  country,  river,  eai-thenware  manufactures,  Creil. 
Again  ten  minutes.  Not  even  Demented  in  a  hurry.  Sta- 
tion, a  drawing-room  with  a  verandah:  like  a  planter's 
house.  Monied  Interest  considers  it  a  band-box,  and  not 
made  to  last.  Little  round  tables  in  it,  at  one  of  which 
the  Sister  Artists  and  attendant  Mysteries  are  established 
with  Wasp  and  Zamiel,  as  if  they  were  going  to  stay  a 
week. 

Anon,  with  no  more  trouble  than  before,  I  am  flying 
again,  and  lazily  wondering  as  I  fly.  What  has  the  South 
Eastern  done  with  all  the  horrible  little  villages  we  used 
to  pass  through,  in  the  Diligence  ?  What  have  they  done 
with  all  the  summer  dust,  with  all  the  winter  mud,  with 
all  the  dreary  avenues  of  little  trees,  with  all  the  ram- 
shackle postyards,  with  all  the  beggars  (who  used  to  turn 
out  at  night  with  bits  of  lighted  candle,  to  look  in  at  the 
coach  windows),  with  all  the  long- tailed  horses  who  were 
always  biting  one  another,  with  all  the  big  postilions  in 
jack-b<x)ts — with  all  the  mouldy  caf^s  that  we  used  to  stop 
at,  where  a  long  mildewed  tablecloth,  set  forth  with  jovial 
bottles  of  vinegar  and  oil,  and  with  a  Siamese  arrangement 
of  pepper  and  salt,  was  never  wanting?  W^here  are  the 
grass-grown  little  towns,  the  wonderful  little  market-places 
all  unconscious  of  markets,  the  shops  that  nobody  kept,  the 
streets  that  nobody  trod,  the  churches  that  nobody  went  to, 
the  bells  that  nobody  rang,  the  tumble-down  old  buildings 
plastered  with  many-colored  bills  that  nobody  read? 
Where  are  the  two-and-twenty  weary  hours  of  long  long 
day  and  night  journey,  sure  to  be  either  insupportably  hot 
or  insupportably  cold?  Where  are  the  pain^a  \\\  is\^  '^crsife'?^, 
wher^  §re  the  §dgeta  in  xaj  legs^  wliexQ  \a,  ^\v.^  ^x^^x^^^as^ 
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with  the  nightcap  who  never  would  have  the  little  oonp^ 
window  down,  and  who  always  fell  upon  me  when  he  went 
to  sleep,  and  alwayfi  slept  all  night  snormg  onions? 

A  voice  breaks  in  with  "  Paris !     Here  we  are !  '^ 

I  have  overflown  myself,  perhaps,  but  I  can't  believe  it* 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  enchanted  Or  bewitched.  It  is  baldly 
eight  o'clock  yet — it  is  nothing  like  half-past— when  I 
have  had  my  luggage  examined  at  that  briskest  of  Custom'- 
houses  attached  to  the  station,  and  am  rattling  over  the 
pavement  in  a  hackney-cabriolet. 

Surely,  not  the  pavement  of  Paris?  YeiS,  I  think  it  is, 
too.  I  don't  know  any  other  place  where  there  are  all 
these  high  houses,  all  these  haggard-looking  wine  shops, 
all  these  billiard  tables,  all  these  stocking-makers  with  flat 
red  or  yellow  legs  of  wood  for  signboard,  all  these  fuel 
shops  with  stacks  of  billets  painted  outside,  and  real  bil- 
lets sawing  in  the  gutter,  all  these  dirty  corners  of  streets, 
all  these  cabinet  pictures  over  dark  doorways  representing 
discreet  matrons  nursing  babies.  And  yet  this  mornings— 
I'll  think  of  it  in  a  warm-bath. 

Very  like  a  small  room  that  I  remember  in  the  Chinese 
baths  upon  the  Boulevard,  eertainly;  and,  though  I  see  it 
through  the  steam,  I  think  that  I  might  swear  to  that  pe- 
culiar hot-linen  basket,  like  a  large  wicker  hour-glass* 
When  can  it  have  been  that  I  left  home?  When  wafi  it 
that  I  paid  "  through  to  Paris "  at  London  Bridge,  and 
discharged  myself  of  all  responsibility,  except  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  voucher  ruled  into  three  divisions,  of  which  the 
first  was  snipped  off  at  Folkestone,  the  second  aboard  the 
boat,  and  the  third  taken  at  my  journey's  end?  It  seems 
to  have  been  ages  ago*  Calculation  it  Useless.  I  will  go 
out  for  a  walk. 

The  crowds  in  the  streets,  the  lights  in  the  shops  atid 
balconies,  the  elegance,  variety,  and  beauty  of  their  deoora^ 
tions,  the  number  of  the  theatres,  the  brilliant  caf^s  with 
their  windows  thrown  up  high  and  their  vivacious  groa|)6 
at  little  tables  on  the  pavement,  the  light  and  glitter  of  thfe 
houses  turned  as  it  were  inside  out,  soon  convince  me  that 
it  is  no  dream;  that  I  am  in  Paris,  howsoever  I  got  here*  > 
I  stroll  down  to  the  sparkling  Palais  Royal,  up  the  Bne  Alb 
Rivoli,  to  the  Place  Venddme.  As  I  glance  into  1  prints 
sJ^op  window,  Monied  Interest,  my  late  travelling  Gompaa« 
jcfn^  comes  upon  jne,  laughing  wit\i  t\ife  \v\^^%V»  iR^Vtsl 
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disdain.  *' Here's  a  people!*'  he  says,  pointing  to  Napo- 
leon in  the  window  and  Napoleon  on  the  column.  "  Only 
one  idea  all  over  Paris  I  A  monomania !  "  Humph  I  1 
THINK  I  have  seen  Napoleon's  match?  There  was  a  statue, 
when  I  oame  away,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  another  in 
the  City,  and  a  print  or  two  in  the  shops. 

I  walk  up  to  the  Barri^re  de  I'Etoile,  sufficiently  da»ed 
by  my  flight  to  have  a  pleasant  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
everything  about  me;  of  the  lively  crowd,  the  overhanging 
trees,  the  performing  dogs,  the  hobby-horses,  the  beautiful 
perspaetives  of  shining  lamps  i  the  hundred  and  one  enclo- 
sures, where  the  singing  is,  in  gleaming  orchestras  of  azure 
and  gold,  and  where  a  star-eyed  Houii  comes  round  with  a 
box  for  voluntary  offerings.  So,  I  pass  to  my  hotel,  en- 
chanted; sup,  enchanted;  go  to  bed,  enchanted;  pushing 
back  this  morning  (if  it  really  were  this  morning)  into  the 
remoteness  of  time,  blessing  the  South  Eastern  Company 
for  realising  the  Arabian  Nights  in  these  prose  days,  mur- 
muring, as  I  wing  my  idle  flight  into  the  land  of  dreams, 
"No  hurry,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  going  to  Paris  in  eleven 
hours.     It  is  so  well  done,  that  there  really  is  no  hurry  1 " 
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We  went  to  look  at  it,  only  this  last  Midsummer,  and 
found  that  the  Bailway  had  cut  It  up  root  and  branch.  A 
great  trunk-rline  had  swallowed  the  playground,  sliced 
away  the  schoolroom,  and  pared  off  the  corner  of  the  house : 
which,  thus  curtailed  of  its  proportions,*  presented  itself,  in 
a  green  stage  of  stucco,  profilewise  towards  the  road,  like 
a  forlorn  flat-iron  without  a  handle,  standing  on  end. 

It  seems  as  if  our  schools  were  doomed  to  be  the  sport  of 
change.  We  have  faint  recollections  of  a  Preparatory  Day- 
Sehool,  which  we  have  sought  in  vain,  and  which*  must 
ha 76  been  pulled  down  to  make  a  new  street,  ages  ago. 
We  have  dim  impressions,  scarcely  amounting  to  a  belief, 
that  it  was  over  a  dyer's  shop.  We  know  that  you  went 
up  steps  to  it;  that  you  frequently  grazed  your  knees  in 
doing  so;  that  jou  generally  got  youT  leg  o\ert  \J[v^  ^ct^^-^, 
la  trying  to  acrape  the  mud  off  a  veiy  \m%\.fe2LdL^  \i\KXa  ^^^- 
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The  mistress  of  the  Establishment  holds  no  place  in  oui 
memory;  but,  rampant  on  one  eternal  door-mat,  in  an 
eternal  entry  long  and  narrow,  is  a  puffy  pug-dog,  with  a 
personal  animosity  towards  us,  who  triumphs  over  Time. 
The  bark  of  that  baleful  Pug,  a  certain  radiating  way  he 
had  of  snapping  at  our  undefended  legs,  the  ghastly  grin- 
ning of  his  moist  black  muzzle  and  white  teeth,  and  the 
insolence  of  his  crisp  tail  curled  like  a  pastoral  crook,  all 
live  and  flourish.  From  an  otherwise  unaccountable  asso- 
ciation of  him  with  a  fiddle,  we  conclude  that  he  was  of 
French'  extraction,  and  his  name  Fidele.  He  belonged  to 
some  female,  chiefly  inhabiting  a  back-parlour,  whose  life 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  consumed  in  sniffing,  and  in 
wearing  a  brown  beaver  bonnet.  For  her,  he  would  sit  up 
and  balance  cake  upon  his  nose,  and  not  eat  it  until  twenty 
had  been  counted.  To  the  best  of  our  belief  we  were  once 
called  in  to  witness  this  performance;  when,  unable,  even  . 
in  his  milder  moments,  to  endure  our  presence,  he  instantly 
made  at  us,  cake  and  all. 

Why  a  something  in  mourning,  called  "Miss  Frost," 
should  still  connect  itself  with  our  preparatory  school,  we 
are  unable  to  say.  We  retain  no  impression  of  the  beauty 
of  Miss  Frost — if  she  were  beautiful;  or  of  the  mental  fas- 
cinations of  Miss  Frost — if  she  were  accomplished;  yet  her 
name  and  her  black  dress  hold  an  enduring  place  in  our  re- 
membrance. An  equally  impersonal  boy,  whose  name  has 
long  since  shaped  itself  unalterably  into  "  Master  Mawls," 
is  not  to  be  dislodged  from  our  brain.  Retaining  no  vin- 
dictive feeling  towards  Mawls — no  feeling  whatever,  in- 
deed -^we  infer  that  neither  he  nor  we  can  have  loved  Miss 
Frost.  Our  first  impression  of  Death  and  Burial  is  asso- 
ciated with  this  formless  pair.  We  all  three  nestled  aw-* 
fully  in  a  comer  one  wintry  day,  when  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing shrill,  with  Miss  Frost's  pinafore  over  our  heads;  and 
Miss  Frost  told  us  in  a  whisper  about  somebody  being 
"screwed  down."  It  is  the  only  distinct  recollection  we 
preseTrve  of  these  impalpable  creatures,  except  a  suspicion 
that  the  manners  of  Master  Mawls  were  susceptible  of  , 
much  improvement.  Generally  speaking,  we  may  observe 
that  whenever  we  see  a  child  intently  occupied  with  its 
nose,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects  of  interest,  our 
mind  reverts,  in  a  flash,  to  Master  Mawls. 
Bat,  the  School  that  was  Oui  School  \»ioY^  >^^^£^sndi 
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came  and  overtlirew  it,  was  quite  another  sort  of  place. 
We  were  old  enough  to  be  put  into  Virgil  when  we  went 
there,  and  to  get  Prizes  for  a  variety  of  polishing  on  which 
the  rust  has  long  accumulated.  It  was  a  School  of  some 
celebrity  in  its  neighbourhood — nobody  could  have  said 
why — and  we  had  the  honour  to  attain  and  hold  the  emi- 
nent position  of  first  boy.  The  master  was  supposed  among 
us  to  know  nothing,  and  one  of  the  ushers  was  supposed 
to  know  everything.  We  are  still  inclined  to  think  the 
first-named  supposition  .perfectly  correct. 

We  have  a  general  idea  that  its  subject  had  been  in  the 
leather  trade,  and  had  bought  us — meaning  Our  School — 
of  another  proprietor  who  was  immensely  learned.  Whether 
this  belief  had  any  real  foundation,  we  are  not  likely  ever 
to  know  now.  The  only  branches  of  education  with  which 
he  showed  the  least  acquaintance,  were,  ruling  and  corpo- 
rally punishing.  He  was  always  i^uling  ciphering-books 
with  a  bloated  mahogany  ruler,  or  smiting  the  palms  of 
offenders  with  the  same  diabolical  instrument,  or  viciously 
drawing  a  pair  of  pantaloons  tight  with  one  of  his  large 
hands,  and  caning  the  wearer  with  the  other.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  occupation  was  the  principal 
solace  of  his  existence. 

A  profound  respect  for  money  pervaded  Our  School, 
which  was,  of  course,  derived  from  its  Chief.  We  remem- 
ber an  idiotic  goggle-eyed  boy,  with  a  big  head  and  half- 
•  crowns  without  end,  who  suddenly  appeared  as  a  parlour- 
boarder,  and  was  rumoured  to  have  come  by  sea  from  some 
mysterious  part  of  the  earth  where  his  parents  rolled  in 
gold.  He  was  usually  called  "  Mr."  by  the  Chief,  and  was 
said  to  feed  in  the  parlour  on  steaks  and  gravy;  likewise 
to  drink  currant  wine.  And  he  openly  stated  that  if  rolls 
and  coffee  were  ever  denied  him  at  breakfast,  he  would 
write  home  to  that  unknown  part  of  the  globe  from  which 
he  had  come,  and  cause  himself  to  be  recalled  to  the 
regions  of  gold.  He  was  put  into  no  form  or  class,  but 
learnt  alone,  as  little  as  he  liked — and  lie  liked  very  little 
—and  there  was  a  belief  among  us  that  this  was  because 
he  was  too  wealthy  to  be  "taken  down."  His  special 
treatment,  and  our  vague  association  of  him  with  the  sea, 
and  with  storms,  and  sharks,  and  Coral  Reefs  occasioned 
the  wildest  legends  to  be  circulated  a^  \v\^  \C\^\f3r3  •  ^  W 
tragedy  in  bkuk  v^fse  was  written  ou  t\iei  ^\\\%-^V— ^"^^  "^"^ 
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memory  does  not  deceive  us,  by  the  hand  that  novr  ctoon* 
icles  these  recollections — in  which  his  fathet  figured  as 
Pirate,  and  was  shot  for  a  voluminous  catalogue  of  atroci- 
ties :  first  imparting  to  his  wife  the  secret  of  the  cave  in 
which  his  wealth  was  stored,  and  from  which  his  only  son's 
half-crowns  now  issued.  Dumbledon  (the  boy's  name)  was 
represented  as  "  yet  unborn  "  when  his  brave  father  met  his 
fate;  and  the  despair  and  grief  of  Mrs.  Dumbledon  at  that 
calamity  was  movingly  shadowed  forth  as  having  weakened 
the  parlour-boarder's  mind.  This  production  was  received 
with  great  favour,  and  was  twice  performed  with  closed 
doors  in  the  dining-room.  But,  it  got  wind,  and  was  seized 
as  libellous,  and  brought  the  unlucky  poet  into  severe  afflic- 
tion. Some  two  years  afterwards,  all  of  a  sudden  one  day, 
Dumbledon  vanished.  It  was  whispered  that  the  Chief 
himself  had  taken  him  down  to  the  Docks,  and  reshipped 
him  for  the  Spanish  Main;  but  nothing  certain  was  ever 
known  about  his  disappearance.  At  this  hour,  we  cannot 
thoroughly  disconnect  him  from  California. 

Our  School  was  rather  famous  for  mysterious  pupils. 
There  was  another — a  heavy  young  man,  with  a  large 
double-cased  silver  watch,  and  a  fat  knife  the  handle  of 
which  was  a  perfect  tool-box — who  unaccountably  appeared 
one  day  at  a  special  desk  of  his  own,  erected  close  to  that 
of  the  Chief,  with  whom  he  held  familiar  converse.  He 
lived  in  the  parlour,  and  went  out  for  his  walks,  and  never 
took  the  least  notice  of  us — even  of  us,  the  first  boy — un- 
less to  give  us  a  deprecatory  kick,  or  grimly  to  take  our 
hat  off  and  throw  it  away,  when  he  encountered  us  out  of 
doors,  which  unpleasant  ceremony  he  always  performed  as 
he  passed — not  even  condescending  to  stop  for  the  purpose. 
Some  of  us  believed  that  the  classical  attainments  of  this 
phenomenon  were  terrific,  but  that  his  penmanship  and 
arithmetic  were  defective,  and  he  had  come  there  to  mend 
them;  others,  that  he  was  going  to  set  up  a  school,  and 
had  paid  the  Chief  "twenty-five  pound  down,"  for  leave  to 
see  Our  School  at  work.  The  gloomier  spirits  even  said 
that  he  was  going  to  buy  us;  against  which  contingency, 
conspiracies  were  set  on  foot  for  a  general  defection  and 
running  away.  However,  he  never  did  that.  After  stay- 
jn£r  for  a  quarter,  during  which  period,  though  closely  ob- 
served,  he  was  never  seen  to  do  an'jttvYii^  bvit  make  pens 
€mt  of  qui  11b,  write  small  hand  m  a  s^(ilcei^  "^ot^^J^Aft^iBA 
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panch  the  point  of  the  sharpest  blade  in  his  knife  into  his 
desk  all  over  it,  he  too  disappeared,  and  his  place  knew 
him  no  more. 

There  wUs  another  boy,  a  fair,  meek  boy,  with  a  delicate 
complexion  and  rich  curling  hair,  who,  we  found  out,  or 
thought  we  found  out  (we  have  no  idea  now,  and  probably 
had  none  then,  on  what  grounds,  but  it  was  confidentially 
revealed  from  mouth  to  mouth),  was  the  son  of  a  Viscount 
who  had  deserted  his  lovely  mother.  It  was  understood 
that  if  he  had  his  rights,  he  would  be  worth  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year.  And  that  if  his  mother  ever  met  his  father, 
she  would  shoot  him  with  a  silver  pistol,  which  she  car- 
ried, always  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  a  very  suggestive  topic.  So  was  a  young  Mulatto,  who 
was  always  believed  (though  very  amiable)  to  have  a  dag- 
ger about  him  somewhere.  But,  we  think  they  were  both 
outshone,  upon  the  whole,  by  another  boy  who  claimed  to 
have  been  bom  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  and  to 
have  only  one  birthday  in  five  years.  We  suspect  this  to 
have  been  a  fiction— but  he  lived  upon  it  all  the  time  he 
was  at  Our  School. 

The  principal  currency  of  Our  School  was  slate  pencil. 
It  had  some  inexplicable  value,  that  was  never  ascertained, 
never  reduced  to  a  standard.  To  have  a  great  hoard  of  it, 
was  somehow  to  be  rich.  We  used  to  bestow  it  in  charity, 
and  confer  it  as  a  precious  boon  upon  our  chosen  friends. 
When  the  holidays  were  coming,  contributions  were  solic- 
ited for  certain  boys  whose  relatives  were  in  India,  and 
who  were  appealed  for  under  the  generic  name  of  "  Holi- 
day-stoppers,'^— appropriate  marks  of  remembrance  that 
should  enliven  and  cheer  them  in  their  homeless  state. 
Personally,  we  always  contributed  these  tokens  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  form  of  slate  pencil,  and  always  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  comfort  and  a  treasure  to  them. 

Our  School  was  remarkable  for  white  mice.  Red-polls, 
linnets,  and  even  canaries,  were  kept  in  desks,  drawers, 
hat-boxes,  and  other  strange  refuges  for  birds;  but  white 
mice  were  the  favourite  stock.  The  boys  trained  the  mice, 
much  better  than  the  masters  trained  the  boys.  We  recall 
one  white  mouse,  who  lived  in  the  cover  of  a  Latin  diction- 
ary, who  ran  up  ladders,  drew  Roman  chariots,  shouldered 
muskets,  turned  wheels,  and  even  made  a  very  ereditia.bl<ft 
BppesiTBDce  (m  the  stage  as  the  Bog  oi  ^otv*^^\^.    "^^ 
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might  have  achieved  greater  things,  but  for  having  the 
misfortune  to  mistake  his  way  in  a  triumphal  procession  to 
the  Capitol,  when  he  fell  into  a  deep  inkstand,  and  was 
dyed  black  and  drowned.  The  mice  were  the  Dccasion  of 
some  most  ingenious  engineering,  in  the  construction  of 
their  houses  and  instruments  of  performance.  The  famous 
one  belonged  to  a  company  of  proprietors,  some  of  whom 
have  since  made  Railroads,  Engines,  and  Telegraphs;  the 
chairman  has  erected  mills  and  bridges  in  New  Zealand. 

The  usher  at  Our  School,  who  was  considered  to  know 
everything  as  opposed  to  the  Chief,  who  was  considered  to 
know  nothing,  was  a  bony,  gentle-faced,  clerical-looking 
young  man  in  rusty  black.  It  was  whispered  that  he  was 
sweet  upon  one  of  Maxby's  sisters  (Maxby  lived  close  by, 
and  was  a  day  pupil),  and  further  that  he  "  favoured  Max- 
by." As  we  remember,  he  taught  Italian  to  Maxby 's  sis- 
ters on  half-holidays.  He  once  went  to  the  play  with 
them,  and  wore  a  white  waistcoat  and  a  rose :  which  was 
considered  among  us  equivalent  to  a  declaration.  We  were 
of  opinion  on  that  occasion,  that  to  the  last  moment  he  ex- 
pected Maxby' s  father  to  ask  him  to  dinner  at  five  o'clock, 
and  therefore  neglected  his  own  dinner  at  half-past  one, 
and  finally  got  none.  We  exaggerated  in  our  imaginations 
the  extent  to  which  he  punished  Maxby's  father's  cold; 
meat  at  supper;  and  we  agreed  to  believe  that  he  was  ele: 
vated  with  wine  and  water  wheii  he  came  home.  But,  we 
all  liked  him;  for  he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  boys,  and 
would  have  made  it  a  umch  better  school  if  he  had  had 
more  power.  He  was  writing  master,  mathematical  maia- 
ter,  English  master,  made  out  the  bills,  mended  the  {y^s, 
and  did  all  sorts  of  things.  He  divided  the  little  boys 
with  the  Latin  master  (they  were  smuggled  through  their 
rudimentary  books,  at  odd  times  when  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do),  and  he  always  called  at  parents'  houses  to  in- 
quire after  sick  boys,  because  he  had  gentlemanly  manners. 
He  was  rather  musical,  and  on  some  remote  quarter-day 
had  bought  an  old  trombone;  but  a  bit  of  it  was  lost,  and 
it  made  the  most  extraordinary  sounds  when  he  sometimes 
tried  to  play  it  of  an  evening.  His  holidays  never  began 
(on. account  of  the  bills)  until  long  after  ours;  but,  in  the 
summer  vacations  he  used  to  take  pedestrian  excursions 
with  a  Imapsack;  and  at  Christmas  time,  he  went  to  see 
lus  father  at  Chipping  Noxton,  ^^^o  w^  ^\\  %^^  ^oxi.  lio  an- 
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thoritjr)  was  a  dairy-fed-pork-butcher.  Poor  fellow!  He 
was  very  low  all  day  on  Maxby's  sister's  wedding-day,  and 
afterwards  was  thought  to  favour  Maxby  more  than  ever, 
though  he  had  been  expected  to  spite  him.  He  has  been 
dead  these  twenty  years.     Poor  fellow  I 

Our  remembrance  of  Our  School  presents  the  Latin  mas- 
ter as  a  colourless  doubled-up  near-sighted  man  with  a' 
crutch,  who  was  always  cold,  and  always  putting  onions 
into  his  ears  for  deafness,  and  always  disclosing  ends  of 
flannel  under  all  his  garments,  and  almost  always  applying 
a  ball  of  pocket-handkerchief  to  some  part  of  his  face  with, 
a  screwing  action  round  and  round.  He  was  a  very  good 
scholar,  and  took  great  pains  where  he  saw  intelligence  and 
a  desire  to  learn:  otherwise,  perhaps  not.  Our  memory 
presents  him  (unless  teased  into  a  passion)  with  as  little 
energy  as  colour — as  having  been  worried  and  tormented 
into  monotonous  feebleness — as  having  had  the  best  part 
of  his  life  ground  out  of  him  in  a  Mill  of  boys.  We  re- 
member with  terror  how  he  fell  asleep  one  sultry  afternoon 
with  the  little  smuggled  class  before  him,  and  awoke  not 
when  the  footstep  of  the  Chief  fell  heavy  on  the  floor;  how 
the  Chief  aroused  him,  in  the  midst  of  a  dread  silence,  and 
said,  "  Mr.  Blinkins,  are  you  ill,  sir?  "  how  he  blushingly 
replied,  "  Sir,  rather  so;  "  how  the  Chief  retorted  with  se- 
verity, "Mr.  Blinkins,  this  is  no  place  to  be  ill  in  "  (which 
was  very,  very  true),  and  walked  back  solemn  as  the  ghost 
in  Hamlet,  until,  catching  a  wandering  eye,  he  caned  that 
boy  for  inattention,  and  happily  expressed  his  feelings 
towards  the  Latin  master  through  the  medium  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

There  was  a  fat  little  dancing-master  who  used  to  come 
in  a  gig,  and  taught  the  more  advanced  among  us  hornpipes 
(as  an  accomplishment  in  great  social  demand  in  after 
life);  and  there  was  a  brisk  little  French  master  who  used 
to  come  in  the  sunniest  weather,  with  a  handleless  um- 
brella, and  to  whom  the  Chief  was  always  polite,  because 
(as  we  believed),  if  the  Chief  offended  him,  he  would  in- 
stantly address  the  Chief  in  French,  and  for  ever  confound 
him  before  the  boys  with  his  inability  to  understand  or  reply. 

There  was  besides,  a  serving  man,  whose  name  was  Phil. 
Our  retrospective  glance  presents  Phil  as  a  shipwrecked 
carpenter,  cast  away  upon  the  desert  islani  oi  2t  %ciV<Cic\^^isA 
porrjrin^  into  practice  ^u  ingenious  inkling  oi  lav^xi"^  Xx^^'^^* 
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He  mended  trhatdver  was  broken,  and  made  whatever  wa6 
wanted*  He  was  general  glassier,  among  other  things^  and 
mended  all  the  broken  windows— at  the  prime  cost  (as  was 
darkly  rumoured  among  ns)  of  ninepenoe>  for  every  square 
charged  three-and-six  to  parents.  We  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  mechanical  genius,  and  generally  held  that  the  Chief 
**  knew  something  bad  of  him,"  and  On  pcdn  of  divulgenoe 
enforced  Phil  to  be  his  bondsman.  We  particularly  re- 
member that  Phil  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  learning; 
which  engenders  in  us  a  respect  for  his  sagacity,  as  it  im- 
plies his  accurate  observation  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  Chief  and  the  ushers*  He  was  an  impenetrable  man^ 
who  waited  at  table  between  whiles,  and  throughout  "  the 
half  ^'  kept  the  boxes  in  severe  (iustody .  He  was  morose^ 
even  to  the  Chief,  and  never  smiled,  except  at  breaking-up, 
when,  in  aoknoT^ledgment  of  the  toast,  "Success  to  Phil  I 
Hooray  I "  he  would  slowly  carve  a  grin  out  of  his  wooden 
face,  where  it  would  remain  until  we  were  all  gone*  Never- 
theless, one  time  when  we  had  the  Scarlet  fever  in  the 
school,  Phil  nursed  all  the  sick  boys  of  his  own  accord,  and 
was  like  a  mother  to  them. 

There  was  another  school  not  far  off,  and  of  course  Out 
School  could  have  nothing  to  say  to  that  school*  It  is 
mostly  the  way  with  schools,  whether  of  boys  or  men* 
Well  I  the  railway  has  swallowed  up  ourd,  and  the  locomo- 
tives now  run  smoothly  over  its  ashes. 

Bo  fades  and  languishes,  grows  dim  and  dl6s, 
All  that  this  world  is  proud  of, 

— and  is  not  proud  of,  too.  It  had  little  reason  to  be  proud 
of  Our  School,  and  has  done  much  better  since  in  that 
wayi  and  will  do  far  better  jeiu 
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*A  CUEIOUS  DANCE  ROUND  A  CURI- 
OUS TREE. 

On  the  ISth  of  January,  1750— when  the  eom  that  grew 
near  Moorfielde  was  ground  on  the  top  of  Windmill  Hill, 
"Fensbury'*;  when  Bethlehem  Hospital  was  "a  dry  walk 
for  loiterers,"  and  a  show;  when  lunatics  were  chained, 
naked,  in  rows  of  cages  that  flanked  a  promenade,  and  were, 
wondered  and  jeered  at  through  iron  bars  by  London 
loungers — Sir  Thomas  Ladbroke  the  banker,  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton die  wit,  and  half-a-dozen  other  gentlemen,  met  together 
to  found  a  new  asylum  for  the  insane.  Towards  this  ob- 
ject they  put  down,  before  separating,  one  guinea  each.  In 
a  year  from  that  time  the  windmill  had  been  given  to  the 
winds,  and  on  its  ancient  site,  there  stood  a  hospital  for  the 
^atuitous  treatment  of  the  insane  poor. 

With  the  benevolence  which  thus  originated  an  addi- 
tional madhouse,  was  mixed,  as  was  usual  in  that  age,  a 
curious  degree  of  unconscious  cruelty.  Coercion  for  the 
outward  man,  and  rabid  physicking  for  the  inward  man, 
were  then  the  specifics  for  lunacy.  Chains,  straw,  filthy 
solitude,  darkness,  and  starvation;  jalap,  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn, tartarised  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha  administered 
every  spring  and  fall  in  fabulous  dose9  to  every  patient, 
whether  well  or  ill ;  spinniug  in  whirligigs,  corpoml  punish* 
ment,  gagging,  *^ continued  intoxication'^;  nothing  was  too 
wildly  extravagant,  nothing  too  monstrously  cruel  to  be 
prescribed  by  mad-doctors.  It  was  their  monomania;  and, 
under  their  influence,  the  directors  of  Lunatic  Asylums 
acted.  In  other  respects  these  physicians  were  grave  men, 
of  mild  dispositions,  and — in  their  ample-flapped,  ample- 
cufPed  coats,  with  a  certain  gravity  and  air  of  state  in  the 
skirts;  with  their  large  buttons  and  gold-headed  canes, 
their  hair-powder  and  ruffles— were  men  of  benevolent 
aspects.  Imagine  one  of  them  turning  back  his  lace  and 
tightening  his  wig  to  supply  a  maniac  who  would  keep  his 
mouth  shut,  with  food  or  physic.  He  employed  a  flat  oval 
ring,  with  a  handle  to  it.  "The  head  \>^\xv^  ^\^^ife^\«,- 
twemi  the  knees  of  the  operator,  the  pati^ul,  xSvavi^^  ^63^^ 
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properly  secured,  an  opportunity  is  watched.  When  he 
opens  his  mouth  to  speak,  the  instrument  is  thrust  in  and 
allows  the  food  or  medicine  to  be  introduced  without  diffi- 
culty. A  sternutatory  of  any  kind  "  (say  a  pepper-caster 
of  cayenne,  or  half  an  ounce  of  rappee)  "always  forces  the 
mouth  open,  in  spite  of  the  patient's  determination  to  keep 
it  shut.''  "In  cases  of  great  fury  and  violence,"  says  the 
amiable  practitioner  from  whom  I  quote,  "the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  a  dark  room,  confined  by  one  leg,  with 
metallic  manacles  on  the  wrist;  the  skin  being  less  liable 
to  be  injured," — here  the  Good  Doctor  becomes  especially 
considerate  and  mild, — "  the  skin  being  less  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  friction  of  polished  metal  than  by  that  of  linen 
or  cotton." 

These  practitioners  of  old  would  seem  to  have  been, 
without  knowing  it,  early  homoeopathists;  their  motto  must 
have  been,  Similia  similibus  curantur;  they  believed  that 
the  most  violent  and  certain  means  of  driving  a  man  mad, 
were  the  only  hopeful  means  of  restoring  him  to  reason. 
The  inside  of  the  new  hospital,  therefore,  even  when,  in 
1782,  it  was  removed,  under  the  name  of  "Saint  Luke's," 
from  Windmill  Hill  to  its  present  site  in  the  Old  Street 
Eoad,  must  have  appeared,  to  the  least  irrational  new  pa- 
tient, like  a  collection  of  chambers  of  horrors.  What  sane 
person  indeed,  seeing,  on  his  entrance  into  any  place,  gyves 
and  manacles  (however  highly  polished)  yawning  for  his 
ankles  and  wrists;  swings  dangling  in  the  air,  to  spin  him 
round  like  an  impaled  cockchafer;  gags  and  strait-waist- 
coats«ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  muzzle  and  bind  him; 
would  be  likely  to  retain  the  perfect  command  of  his 
senses?  Even  now,  an  outside  view  of  Saint  Luke's  Hos- 
pital is  gloomy  enough;  and,  when  on  that  cold  misty, 
cheerless  afternoon  which  followed  Christmas  Day,  I  looked 
up  at  the  high  walls,  and  saw,  grimly  peering  over  them, 
its  upper  stories  and  dismal  little  iron-bound  windows,  I 
did  not  ring  the  porter's  bell  (albeit  I  was  only  a  visitor 
and  free  to  go,  if  1  would,  without  ringing  it  at  all)  in  the 
most  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

How  came  I,  it  may  be  asked,  on  the  day  after  Christmas 

Day,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  to  be  hovering  outside  Saint 

Luke's^  after  dark,  when  I  might  have  betaken  myself  \o 

that  jocund  world  of  Pantomime,  where  there  is  no  afflio- 

tion  or  calamity  that  leaves  the  \eaat  \m^xfts.«kVHi\  ^Yso^^ 
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man  may  tumble  into  the  broken  ice,  or  dive  into  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  only  be  the  droller  for  the  accident;  where 
babies  may  be  knocked  about  and  sat  upon,  or  choked  with 
gravy  spoons  in  the  process  of  feeding,  and  yet  no  Coroner 
be  wanted,  nor  anybody  made  uncomfortable;  where  work- 
men may  fall  from  the  top  of  a  house  to  the  bottom,  or 
even  from  the  bottom  of  a  house  to  the  top,  and  sustain  no 
injury  to  the  brain,  need  no  hospital,  leave  no  young  chil- 
dren; where  every  one,  in  short,  is  so  superior  to  all  the 
accidents  of  life,  though  encountering  them  at  every  turn, 
that  I  suspect  this  to  be  the  secret  (though  many  persons 
may  not  present  it  to  themselves)  of  the  general  enjoyment 
which  an  audience  of  vulnerable  spectators,  liable  to  pain 
and  sorrow,  find  in  this  class  of  entertainment. 

Not  long  before  the  Christmas  Night  in  question,  I  had 
been  told  of  a  patient  in  Saint  Luke's,  a  woman  of  great 
strength  and  energy,  who  had  been  driven  mad  by  an  in- 
furiated ox  in  the  streets — an  inconvenience  not  in  itself 
worth  mentioning,  for  which  tlie  inhabitants  of  London  are 
frequently  indebted  to  their  inestimable  Corporation.  She 
seized  the  creature  literally  by  the  horns,  and  so,  as  long 
as  limb  and  life  were  in  peril,  vigorously  held  him;  but, 
the  danger  over,  she  lost  her  senses,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  ungovernable  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum.  Why  was 
I  there  to  see  this  poor  creature,  when  I  might  have  seen  a 
Pantomimic  woman  gored  to  any  extent  by  a  Pantomimic 
ox,  at  any  height  of  ferocity,  and  have  gone  home  to  bed 
with  the  comforting  assurance  that  she  had  rather  enjoyed 
it  than  otherwise? 

The  reason  of  my  choice  was  this.  I  had  received  a 
notification  that  on  that  night  there  would  be,  in  Saint 
Luke's,  "  a  Christmas  Tree  for  the  Patients."  And  further, 
that  the-  usual  "  fortnightly  dancing  "  would  take  place  be- 
fore the  distribution  of  the  gifts  upon  the  tree.  So  there 
I  was,  in  the  street,  looking  about  for  a  knocker  and  find- 
ing none. 

There  was  a  line  of  hackney  cabriolets  by  the  dead  wall; 
some  of  the  drivers,  asleep;  some,  vigilant;  some,  with 
their  legs  not  inexpressive  of  "Boxing,"  sticking  out  of 
the  open  doors  of  their  vehicles,  while  their  bodies  were 
reposing  on  the  straw  within.  There  were  fiamm^  ^^- 
lights.  Granges,  oysters,  paper  lanterivs,  \5V\.\,<^^^'9»  ^\v$i^  ^^ 
cere,  bakers  and  public-houses,  ovex  t\ve^^.'^\  ^^^^  -^««k 
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oiAnibuBes  rattling  by;  there  were  ballad-singers,  street 
cried,  street  passeiigerSi,  stteet  beggars,  and  street  music; 
there  M^ere  cheap  theatres  within  call,  which  you  would  do 
better  to  be  at  some  pains  to  improve,  my  worthy  friends, 
than  to  shut  up— for,  if  you  will  not  have  them  with  your 
own  consent  at  their  best,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  mvst 
have  them,  without  it,  at  their  worst;  there  wete  wretched 
little  chapels  too,  where  the  officiating  prophets  certainly 
were  not  inspired  with  grammar;  there  were  homes,  great 
and  small,  by  the  hundred  thousand,  east,  west,  north  and 
south;  all  the  busy  ripple  of  sane  life  (or  of  life,  as  sane 
as  it  ever  is)  came  murmuring  on  from  far  away,  and  broke 
against  the  blank  walls  of  the  Madhoui&e,  like  a  sea  upon  a 
desert  shore. 

Abandoning  further  search  for  the  non*existent  knocker, 
I  discovered  and  rang  the  bell,  and  gained  admission  into 
Saint  Luke's— through  a  stone  courtyard  and  a  hall, 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  holly  and  like  seasonable  garni- 
ture. I  felt  disposed  to  wonder  how  it  looked  to  patients 
when  they  were  first  received,  and  whether  they  distorted 
it  to  their  own  wild  fancies,  or  left  it  a  matter  of  fact* 
But,  as  there  was  time  for  a  walk  through  the  building  be- 
fore the  festivities  began,  I  diacarded  idle  speculation  and 
followed  my  leader* 

Into  a  long,  long  gallery  i  on  one  side,  a  few  windows; 
on  the  other,  a  great  many  doors  leading  to  sleeping  cells. 
Dead  silence-^not  utter  solitude;  for,  outside  the  iron  cage 
enclosing  the  fireplace  between  two  of  the  windows,  itbod 
a  motionless  woman.  The  fire  cast  a  red  glare  Upon  the 
walls.  Upon  the  ceiling,  and  upon  the  floor,  polished  by  the 
daily  friction  of  many  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery^  the 
common  sitting-room.  Seated  on  benches  around  another 
caged  fireplace,  'several  women:  all  silent,  except  one. 
She,  sewing  a  mad  sort  of  seam,  luid  scolding  some  imag^ 
inary  person. 

(Taciturnity  is  a  symptom  of  nearly  every  kind  of  mania, 

unless  under  pressure  of  excitement.     Although  the  whole 

lives  of  some  patients  are  passed  together  in  thd  same 

apartment,  they  are  passed  in  solitude;  there  is  no  solitode 

more  complete.)     Forms  and  tables,  the  only  fumitnre. 

Kothing  in  the  rooms  to  remind  their  inmates  of  the  world 

outside^.     No  domestic  articles  to  ogo\3l^^,  \»  m\KV««^^  or  to 

entioe   the  mind   away  from  its  m'>\^3.    \S^iwsx  ^^»Xl>^. 
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Except  the  scolding  woman  sewing  a  purposeless  seam, 
every  patient  in  the  room  either  silently  looking  at  the  fire, 
or  silently  looking  on  the  ground — or  i-ather  through  the 
ground,  and  at  Heaven  knows  what,  beyond. 

It  was  a  relief  to  come  to  a  work-room;  with  coloured 
prints  over  the  mantel-shelf,  and  china  shepherdesses  upon 
it;  furnished  also  with  tables,  a  carpet,  stuffed  chairs,  and 
an  open  fire.  I  observed  a  great  difference  between  the 
demeanour  of  the  occupants  of  this  apartment  and  that  of 
the  inmates  of  the  other  room.  They  were  neither  so  list- 
less nor  so  sad.  Although  they  did  not,  while  I  was  pres; 
ent,  speak  much,  they  worked  with  earnestness  and  dili- 
gence* A  few  noticed  my  going  away,  and  returned  my 
parting  salutation.  In  a  niche — ^not  in  a  room— but  at  one 
end  of  a  cheerless  gallery — stood  a  pianoforte,  with  a  few 
ragged  music^leaves  upon  the  desk.  Of  course,  the  music 
was  .turned  upside  down. 

Several  such  galleries  on  the  "female  side";  all  exactly 
alike.  One,  set  apart  for  "  boarders  "  who  are  incurable; 
and,  towards  whose  maintenance  their  friends  are  required 
to  pay  a  small  weekly  sum.  The  experience  of  this  aslyiim 
did  not  differ,  I  found,  from  that  of  similar  establishments, 
ia  proving  that  insanity  is  more  prevalent  among  women 
thsm  among  men.  Of  the  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  inmates  Saint  Luke's  Hospital  has  received 
in  the  century  of  its  existence,  eleven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  have  been  women,  and  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  men.  Female  servants  are,  as 
is  well  known,  more  frequently  afllicted  with  lunacy  than 
any  other  class  of  persons.  The  table,  published  in  the 
Directors'  Keport,  of  the  condition  in  life  of  the  one  hun- 
dred  and  seven  female  inmates  admitted  in  1850,  sets  forth 
that  while,  under  the  vague  description  of  "  wife  of  labour- 
er  "  there  were  only  nine  admissions,  and  under  the  equally 
indefinite  term  "housekeeper,''  no  more  than  six;  there 
were  of  women  servants,  twenty-four. 

I  passed  into  one  of  the  galleries  on  the  male  side. 
Three  men,  engaged  at  a  game  of  bagatelle;  another  pa- 
tient kneeling  against  the  wall  apparently  in  deep  prayer; 
two,  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the  long  gallery  arm-in- 
arm,  but,  as  usual,  without  speaking  togetheY*,,  ^  laaxiA-^Qt^^ 
jo\mg  man  deriving  intense  gratification  iiOTti  ^:\l^  \i\o>g^q^ 
of  his  £ngers  aa  he  piayed  with  them  in  t\i^  a\v*,  >:.^o  "^^^^ 
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standing  like  pillars  before  the  fire-cage;  one  man,  with  a 
newspaper  under  Lis  ai'm,  walking  with  grt^at  rapidity  tmu 
one  end  of  the  corridor  to  the  other^  as  if  engaged  in  soma 
iniportaut  mission  which  admitted  of  not  a  moment's  delayJ 
The  only  furniture  in  the  common  sitting-room  not  peculiai 
t.0  a  prison  or  a  kmatic  asylum  of  the  old  scliool,  was 
newspaper^  which  was  being  read  by  a  demented  puldican^ 
The  same  oppressive  silence — except  when  the  publican 
com  plained  J  in  tones  of  the  bittei'est  satire,  apiinst  one  ^ 
the  keepers,  or  (said  the  publican)  "attend ant,  as  I  sn\ 

ise  I  must  call  hijn,"  The  same  listless  vaciiity  here, 
Tu  the  room  txicupied  by  the  female  patients »  Despite  th| 
large  amount  of  cures  effected  in  the  hospital  (upwards  i 
sixty-nine  per  cent  during  the  past  year),  testifying  to  th^ 
general  efficacy  of  the  treatment  purgued  in  it,  I  thii^k 
tiiatj  if  the  system  of  finding  the  inmates  employment,  so, 
successful  in  other  liospitals,  were  introduced  into  Bainl 
Lnke's,  the  proportion  of  cures  would  be  much  greater  J 
Appended  to  the  latrCst  report  of  the  cliai  ity  is  a  table  ^ 
tlie  weights  of  the  new-comers,  compared  with  the  weighl 
of  the  same  individuals  when  discharged.  From  this,  if 
appears  that  their  inactiyity  occasions  a  rapid  accumnlatic 
of  flesh.  Of  thirty  patients,  whose  average  residence  ia 
the  hospital  extended  over  eleven  weeks,  twenty-nine  had 
gained  at  the  average  rate  of  more  than  one  |>ouud  p< 
week,  each.     This  can  hardly  be  a  gain  of  health. 

On  the  walls  of  some  of  the  sleeping  cells  were  tlie  marl 
of  what  looked  like  small  alcovesj  that  had  been  removedlj 
These  indicated  the  places  to  which  the  chairs,  whioh  pa 
tienta  were  made  to  sit  in  for  indefinite  perioclsj  were,  ii 
the  good  old  times,  nailed.  A  couple  of  these  clmirs  havd 
been  preserved  in  a  lumber-room,  and  are  hideotis  curios i4 
ties  indeed.  As  high  as  the  seat,  are  boxes  to  enclosie  th| 
legs,  which  used  tt>  he  shut  in  with  spring  bolts.  Thi 
thighs  were  locked  down  by  a  strong  cross-board,  whi<Vh 
also  served  as  a  table.  The  back  of  this  cramping  priscjn  ia 
so  constructed  tliat  the  victim  could  only  use  his  arms  an<[ 
hands  in  a  forward  direction;  not  backward  or  sideways. 

Kach  sleeping  cell  has  two  articles  of  furniture — a  In 

and   a  stool;   the  latter   serving   instead  of   a  wardrobfyj 

Mnny  of  the  patients  sleep  in  single- bedded  rooms;   but  the 

iMrger  eeih  are  occupied   by  four  mm^tj^^.     The  bedding 

/>  eouffortablej  aiid    the    clottm^  am.\i\^.     Ou  CkU^^ 
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place  the  clothes  were  folded  up,  and  the  bedding  had 
been  removed.  In  its  stead,  was  a  small  bundle,  made  up 
of  a  pair  of  boots,  a  waistcoat,  and  some  stockings.  "  That 
poor  fellow,*'  said  my  conductor,  "  died  last  night — in  a 
fit." 

As  I  was  looking  at  the  marks  in  the  walls  of  the  gal- 
leries, of  the  posts  to  which  the  patients  were  formerly 
chained,  sounds  of  music  were  heard  from  a  distance.  The 
ball  had  begun,  and  we  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
music. 

It  was  playing  in  another  gallery — a  brown  sombre 
place,  not  brilliantly  illuminated  by  a  light,  at  either  end, 
adorned  with  holly.  The  staircase  by  which  this  gallery 
was  approached,  was  curtained  off  at  the  top,  and  near  the 
curtain  the  musicians  were  cheerfully  engaged  in  getting 
all  the  vivacity  that  could  be  got,  out  of  their  two  instru- 
ments. At  one  end  were  a  number  of  mad  men,  at  the 
other,  a  number  of  mad  women,  seated  on  forms.  Two  or 
three  sets  of  quadrille  dancers  were  arranged  down  the 
centre,  and  the  ball  was  proceeding  with  great  spirit,  but 
with  great  decorum. 

There  were  the  patients  usually  to  be  found  in  all  such 
asylums,  among  the  dancers.  There  was  the  brisk,  vain 
pippin-faced  little  old  lady,  in  a  fantastic  cap — proud  of 
her  foot  and  ankle;  there  was  the  old-young  woman,  with 
the  dishevelled  long  light  hair,  spare  figure,  and  weird 
gentility;  there  was  the  vacantly  laughing  girl,  requiring 
now  and  then  a  warning  finger  to  admonish  her;  there  was 
the  quiet  young  woman,  almost  well,  and  soon  going  out. 
For  partners,  there  were  the  sturdy,  bull-necked,  thick- 
set, little  fellow  who  had  tried  to  get  away  last  week;  the 
wry-faced  tailor,  formerly  suicidal,  but  much  improved; 
the  suspicious  patient  with  a  coimtenance  of  gloom,  wan- 
dering round  and  round  strangers,  furtively  eyeing  them 
behind  from  head  to  foot,  and  not  indisposed  to  resent 
their  intrusion.  There  was  the  man  of  happy  silliness, 
pleased  with  everything.  But  the  only  chain  that  made 
any  clatter  was  Ladies'  Chain,  and  there  was  no  straiter 
waistcoat  in  company  than  the  polka-garment  of  the  old- 
young  woman  with  the  weird  gentility,  which  was  of  a 
faded  black  satin,  and  languished  through  the  dance  wvtk 
a  love-lorn  affability  and  condescension  to  t\\^  lorto.^  ^^ 
ciioumstances,  in  itself  a  faint  areflectiou  oi  aX\.lB»^5\axa.* 
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Among  those  seated  on  the  forms,  the  usual  loss  of  social 
habits  and  the  usual  solitude  in  society,  were  again  to  be 
observed.  It  was  very  remarkable  to  see  how  they  hud- 
dled together  without  communicating;  how  some  watched 
the  dancing  with  lack-lustre  eyes,  scarcely  seeming  to  know 
what  they  watched;  how  others  rested  weary  heads  ou 
hands,  and  moped;  how  others  had  the  air  of  eternally  e?:- 
peeting  some  miraculous  visitor  who  never  came,  and  look- 
ing out  for  some  deliverances  that  never  happened.  The 
last  figure  of  the  set  danced  out,  the  women-dancers  in- 
stantly returned  to  their  station  at  one  end  of  the  gallery, 
the  men-dancers  repaired  to  their  station  at  the  other;  and 
all  were  shut  up  within  themselves  in  a  moment. 

The  dancers  were  not  all  patients.  Among  them,  and 
dancing  with  right  good  will,  were  attendants,  male  and 
female — pleasant  looking  men,  not  at  all  realising  the  con- 
ventional idea  of  "  keepers  " — and  pretty  women,  gracefully 
though  not  at  all  inappropriately  dressed,  and  with  looks 
and  smiles  as  sparkling  as  one  might  hope  to  see  in  any 
dance  in  any  place.  Also,  there  were  sundry  briglit  young 
ladies  who  had  helped  to  make  the  Christmas  Tree;  and  a 
few  members  of  the  resident-officer's  family;  and,  shining 
above  them  all,  and  shining  everywhere,  his  wife;  whoge 
clear  head  and  strong  heart  Heaven  inspired  to  have  np 
Christmas  wish  beyond  this  place,  but  to  look  upon  it  as 
her  home,  and  on  its  inmates  as  her  afflicted  children. 
And  may  I  see  as  seasonable  a  sight  as  that  gentle  Chris- 
tian lady  every  Christmas  that  I  live,  and  leave  its  couu- 
terpart  in  as  fair  a  form  in  many  a  nook  and  corner  in  the 
world,  to  shine,  like  a  star  in  a  dark  spot,  through  all  the 
Christmases  to  come ! 

The  ti'ee  was  in  a  bye  room  by  itself,  not  lighted  yet, 
but  presently  to  be  displayed  in  all  its  glory.  The  porter 
of  the  Institution,  a  brisk  young  fellow  with  no  end  of 
dancing  in  him,  now  proclaimed  a  song.  The  announce- 
ment being  received  with  loud  applause,  one  of  the  dancing 
sisterhood  of  attendants  sang  the  song,  which  the  musi- 
cians accompanied.  It  ^as  very  pretty,  and  we  all  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo,  and  seemed  (the  mad  part  of  us,  I 
mean)  to  like  our  share  in  the  applause  prodigiously,  and 
to  take  it  as  a  capital  point,  that  we  were  led  by  the  pop? 
uJar  porter.  It  was  so  great  a  swce^a^  t\ia.\.  n^%  Y^ry  sogn 
called  for  another  song  amd  t\\eii  ^^  viscaR^  %.  ^noififiv} 
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dftnoe  (PtfttbT  perpetually  going  down  the  middle  and  up 
again  with  Weird-gentility),  until  the  quaint  pictures  of 
the  Founders,  hanging  in  the  adjacent  comniittee*ohaniber, 
might  have  trembled  in  their  framee* 

The  moment  the  dance  was  over,  av^ray  the  porter  ran, 
not  in  the  least  out  of  breath,  to  help  light  up  the  tree. 
Presently  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  Its  room,  growing  out 
of  the  floor,  a  blaze  of  light  and  glitter;  blossoming  in  that 
place  (as  the  story  goes  of  the  American  aloe)  for  the  first 
time  in  A  hundred  years.  0  shades  of  mad  Doctors  with 
laced  ruffles  and  powdered  wigs,  O  shades  of  patients  who 
went  mad  in  the  only  good  old  times  to  be  mad  or  sane  in, 
and  who  were  therefore  physicked,  whirligigged,  chained, 
handcuffed^  beaten,  cramped,  and  tortured,  look  from 

Wherever  in  your  sightless  substance 
You  wait  .  .  . 

on  this  outlandish  weed  in  the  degenerate  garden  of  Saint 
Luke's  I 

To  one  coming  freshly  from  outer  life,  unused  to  such 
scenes,  it  was  a  rery  sad  and  touching  spectacle,  when  the 
patients  were  admitted  in  a  line,  to  pass  roUnd  the  lighted 
ttee,  and  admire.  I  could  not  but  remember  with  what 
liappy,  hopefully  flushed  faces,  the  brilliant  toy  was  asso- 
ciated in  my  usual  knowledge  of  it,  and  compare  them  with 
the  worn  cheek,  the  listless  Btare,  the  dull  eye  raised  for  a 
moment  and  then  confusedly  dropped,  the  restless  eager- 
ness, the  moody  surprise,  so  different  from  the  sweet  expect- 
ancy and  astonishment  of  children,  that  came  in  melancholy 
array  before  me.  And  when  the  sorrowful  procession  was 
closed  by  "Tommy,''  the  favourite  of  the  houfec,  the  harm- 
less old  man,  witn  a  giggle  and  a  chuckle  and  a  nod  for 
every  one,  I  think  I  would  have  rather  that  Tommy  had 
charged  at  the  tree  like  a  Bull,  than  that  Tommy  had  been, 
^t  once  so  childish  and  so  dreadfully  un-childlike. 

We  all  went  out  into  the  gallery  again  after  this  survey, 
tod  the  daisxling  fruits  of  the  tree  were  taken  from  their 
l^oughs,  and  distributed.  The  porter>  an  undeveloped  gen- 
ius in  stage  management  and  mastership  of  ceremonies, 
^as  very  active  in  the  distribution,  blew  all  the  whistles, 
played  all  the  trumpets,  and  nursed  all  the  dolls.  That 
done,  we  had  a  wonderful  concluding  dance,  cotk^c{>mv^<^^ 
of  a  country  dance  and  galopade,  duiing  WacJa.  ^Xi^^  ^'^"^- 
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alar  couples  were  honoured  with  a  general  clapping  of 
hands,  as  they  galoped  down  the  middle;  and  the  porter 
in  particular  was  overwhelmed  with  plaudits.  Finally  we 
had  God  Save  the  Queen,  with  the  whole  force  of  the  com- 
pany; solo  parts  by  the  female  attendant  with  the  pretty 
voice  who  had  sung  before;  chorus  led,  with  loyal  anima- 
tion, by  the  porter.  When  I  came  away,  the  porter,  sur- 
rounded by  bearers  of  trays  and  busy  in  the  piidst  of  the 
forms,  was  delivering  out  mugs  and  cake,  like  a  banker 
dealing  at  a  colossal  round  game.  I  dare  say  he  was  asleep 
before  I  got  home;  but  I  left  him  in  that  stage  of  social 
briskness  which  is  usually  described  among  people  who  are 
at  large  as* "  beginning  to  spend  the  evening." 

Now,  there  is  doubtless  a  great  deal  that  is  mournfully 
affecting  in  such  a  sight.  I  close  this  little  record  of  my 
visit  with  the  statement  that  the  fact  is  so,  because  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  many  people  expect  far  too  much.  I  have 
known  some,  after  visiting  the  noblest  of  our  Institutions 
for  this  terrible  calamity,  express  their  disappointment  at 
the  many  deplorable  cases  they  had  observed  with  pain, 
and  hint  that,  after  all,  the  better  system  could  do  little. 
Something  of  what  it  can  do,  and  daily  does,  has  been 
faintly  shadowed  forth,  even  in  this  paper.  Wonderful 
things  have  been  done  for  the  Blind,  and  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb;  but,  the  utmost  is  necessarily  far  inferior  to  the 
restoration  of  the  senses  of  which  they  are  deprived.  To 
lighten  the  aflBiction  of  insanity  by  all  human  means,  is  not 
to  restore  the  greatest  of  the  Divine  gifts;  and  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  do  not  pretend  that  it  is. 
They  find  their  sustainment  and  reward  in  the  substitution 
of  humanity  for  brutality,  kindness  for  maltreatment,  peace 
for  raging  fury;  in  the  acquisition  of  love  instead  of 
hatred;  and  in  the  knowledge,  that,  from  such  treatment, 
improvement,  and  hope  of  final  restoration  will  come,  if 
such  hope  be  possible.  It  may  be  little  to  have  abolished 
from  madhouses  all  that  is  abolished,  and  to  havp  substi- 
tuted all  that  is  substituted.  Nevertheless,  reader,  if  you 
can  do  a  little  in  any  good  direction — do  it.  It  will  be 
much|  some  day. 
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A  PLATED  ARTICLE. 

Putting  up  for  the  night  in  one  of  the  chieiest  towns  of 
Staffordshire,  I  find  it  to  be  by  no  means  a  lively  town. 
In  fact  is  as  dull  and  dead  a  town  as  any  one  could  desire 
not  to  see.  It  seems  as  if  its  whole  population  might  be 
iihprisoned  in  its  Railway  Station.  The  Eefreshment- 
Boom  at  that  Station  is  a  vortex  of  dissipation  compared 
with  the  extinct  town-inn,  the  Dodo,  in  the  dull  High 
Street. 

Why  High  Street!  Why  not  rather  Low  Street,  Flat 
Street,  Low-Spirited  Street,  Used-up  Street?  Where  are 
the  people  who  belong  to  the  High  Street?  Can  they  all 
be  ddspersed  over  the  face  of  the  country,  seeking  the  un- 
fortunate Strolling  Manager  who  decamped  from  the 
mouldy  little  Theatre  last  week,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
season  (as  his  play-bills  testify),  repentantly  resolved  to 
bring  him  back,  and  feed  him,  and  be  entertained?  Or, 
can  they  all  be  gathered  to  their  fathers  in  the  two  old 
churchyards  near  to  the  High  Street — retirement  into  which 
churchyards  appears  to  be  a  mere  ceremony,  there  is  so 
very  little  life  outside  their  confines,  and  such  small  dis- 
cernible difference  between  being  buried  alive  in  the  town, 
and  buried  dead  in  the  town  tombs?  Over  the  way,  oppo- 
site to  the  staring  blank  bow  windows  of  the  Dodo,  are  a 
little  ironmonger's  shop,  a  little  tailor's  shop  (with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Fashions  in  the  small  window  and  a  bandy- 
legged baby  on  the  pavement  staring  at  it) — a  watch- 
maker's shop,  where  all  the  clocks  and  watches  must  be 
stopped,  I  am  sure,  for  they  could  never  have  the  courage 
to  go,  with  the  town  in  general,  and  the  Dodo  in  particular, 
looking  at  them.  Shade  of  Miss  Linwood,  erst  of  Leices- 
ter Square,  London,  thou  ai*t  welcome  here,  and  thy  retreat 
is  fitly  chosen  I  I  myself  was  one  of  the  last  visitors  to 
that  awful  storehouse  of  thy  life's  work,  where  an  anchorite 
old  man  and  woman  took  my  shilling  with  a  solemn  won- 
der, and  conducting  me  to  a  gloomy  sepulchre  of  needle- 
work dropping  to  pieces  with  dust  and  age  ^iXift.  ^ktoivx.^'^^ 
in  twilight  at  high  noon,  left  me  there,  cTMllefli,  tt\^\«Ckfe^> 


im 
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and  aloiio.     And  uow^  in  ghostly  letters  ou  all  the  dead 
walls  of  this  dead  town  3  I  read  thy  honoured  name,  and 
find  that  thy  Last  Supper,  worked  iu  Berlin  Wool,  invi 
hisf>ection  as  a  pow^erful  excitement! 

Where  are  the  people  who  are  hidden  with  so  mueh  cr 
to  this  feayt  of  little  wool?  Where  are  they?  Who  af 
tUey?  They  are  not  the  baudy-leggtjd  baby  studying  il 
fashiou?  in  the  tailor's  window.  They  are  not  tJo^  tv 
earthy  ploughmen  lounging  outside  tlie  saddler's  shop, 
tbo  stiif  Square  where  the  Town  Hall  standsj  like  a  briy 
and  mortar  piivate  011  parade.  They  are  not  the  landlad 
ot  tJie  Dodo  iii  the  emijty  bar,  whose  eye  had  troubl*^  iu  : 
and  110  we  Iconic  J  when  I  ajiked  for  dinner.  They  ai*e  11^ 
the  Turnkeys  of  the  Town  Jail,  looking  out  of  the  gat 
way  in  tlieir  uniforms^  as  If  tliey  had  hieked  up  all  the  ba] 
awce  (as  my  American  frieijds  would  say)  of  the  inbaV 
taiita,  and  could  now  rest  a  little.  Tiiey  are  not  the  tw| 
dusty  mi  Here  in  the  white  mill  down  by  tlje  liver,  whej 
the  gveut  wat*r- wheel  goes  heavily  round  ^nd  round,  HI 
the  monot/onous  days  and  nighte  in  this  forgotten  ^dav 
Then  who  are  they,  for  there  is  hq  one  elsa?  Koj  this  d(| 
poaent  aiaketh  oath  and  saith  that  there  is  no  one  eUej  gan 
and  e3tcept  the  waiter  at  the  Dodu^  now  laying  tlie  clot' 
I  have  paeed  the  streets^  and  stared  at  the  hou3eSj  and  an 
come  back  to  the  blank  bow  window  of  the  Dodoj  and  tl 
town  clocks  strike  seven,  and  the  relucttint  eeliocij  seen) 
ory,  ** Don't  wake  us!"  and  the  bandy-legged  baby 
gonti  liome  to  lied. 

If  the  Ikiio  were  only  a  guegftrious  bird^ — if  he  had  onlj 
mnw  oonfueed  idea  of  making  a  eou^fortahle  uest--I  couli 
hope  to  giit  througli  the  hoars  between  this  and  bed-tiinJ 
without  being  eonsumed  by  devonxing  nielancholy,  Biuj 
the  Dotlo's  habits  are  ail  wrong.  It  provides  me  with! 
tracklesii  desert  of  fitting-room,  witli  a  chair  for  every  ijaj 
hi  the  year,  a  table  for  every  niontJi,  and  a  was  fee  of  Mdv 
board  whf^re  a  lontdy  China  vase  pine*  in  a  ooruer  for  in 
mate  long  departed,  and  will  never  make  a  match  with  till 
candleBtiek  in  the  opposite  corner  if  it  live  till  Poom9da|| 
The  Doclo  b^  nothing  in  the  larder-  Evjisn  now,  I  belLoIl 
tJje  Btiots  returning  with  iny  mh  m  a  piere  of  paperj  anj 
with  that  jioHian  of  my  dinner,  the  Boota,  peroeiving  wn 
at  the  bhmk  bow  wukIow,  ^lap&  his  leg  as  he  cmine-s  aerosf 
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olud^s  the  outer  air.  When  I  mount  up  to  my  bed-room, 
a  smell  of  ijlofienedft  and  flute  gets  lazily  up  my  nose  like 
slfeepy  snuff.  The  loose  little  bits  of  carpet  writhe  under 
my  laread,  isuid  take  wormy  shapes.  I  don't  know  the  li- 
dltJulouB  man  in  the  looking-glass,  beyond  having  met  him 
once  or  twice  in  a  dish*cover— and  I  can  never  shave  hijn 
to-morrow  morning!  The  Dodo  is  narrow-^ttiinded  as  to 
towels;  expects  me  to  wash  on  a  freemason^ s  apron  with- 
out the  trimming :  when  I  asked  for  soap,  gives  me  a  stony- 
hearted something  white,  with  no  Inore  lather  in  it  than  the 
Elgin  marbles.  The  Dodo  has  seen  better  days,  and  pos*- 
sesses  interminable  stables  at  the  back— silent>  grass-grown, 
broken-windowed,  horseless.  * 

this  mournful  bird  can  fry  a  sole,  however,  which  is 
much.     Can  cook  a  steak,  too,  vrhich  is  moi^e^     1  wonder 
where  it  gets  its  Sherry?    If  I  were  to  send  my  pint  of 
wine  to  some  famous  chemist  to  be  analysed,  what  would 
it  turn  out  to  be  made  of?    It  tastes  of  pepper,  sugar^  bit- 
ter-almonds, vinegar,  warm  knives,  any  flat  drinks,  and  d 
little  brandy.    Would  it  unman  a  Spanish  exile  by  remind'- 
ing  him  of  his  native  land  at  all?    I  think  not.     If  there 
i'eally  be  any  townspeople  out  of  the  churchyards,  and  if  a 
<iaravan  of  them  ever  do  dine,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  per 
^an,  in  this  desert  of  the  Dodo,  it  must  make  good  for  the 
<ioctor  next  day ! 

Where  was  the  waiter  born?  How  did  he  come  here? 
lias  he  any  hope  of  getting  away  from  here?  Does  he  ever 
t^eceive  a  letter,  or  take  a  ride  upon  the  railway,  or  see 
Anything  but  the  Dodo?  Perhaps  he  has  seen  the  Berlin 
\Vool.  He  appears  to  have  a  silent  sorrow  on  him,  and  it 
tuay  be  that.  He  clears  the  table;  draws  the  dingy  cur- 
tains of  the  great  bow  window,  which  so  unwillingly  con- 
sent to  meet,  that  they  must  be  pinned  together  i  leaves  me 
ly  the  fire  with  my  pint  decanter,  and  a  little  tnin  funnel^ 
ahaped  wine-glass,  and  a  plate  of  pale  biscuits— in  them- 
selves engendering  desperation. 

No  book,  no  newspaper !  I  left  the  Arabian  Nights  in 
the  railway  carriage,  and  have  nothing  to  read  but  Brad* 
Shaw,  and  "that  way  madness  lies.^^  Kemembering  what 
prisoners  and  shipwrecked  mariners  have  done  to  exercise 
their  minds  in  solitude,  I  repeat  the  uiultlplteatvow  taL\^\ft,^ 
thep^ce  table,  and  the  shilling  table;  ^\L\ci^  ^Y^^)XS.>iJw^ 
'ablea  I  happen   to  know.     What  it  1  ^t\\»  ^'0\aft?5te^'S^ 
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The  Dodo  keeps  no  pens  but  steel  pens;  and  those  I  always 
stick  through  the  paper,  and  can  turn  to  no  other  account. 

What  am  I  to  do?  Even  if  I  could  have  the  bandy- 
legged baby  knocked  up  and  brought  here,  I  could  offer 
him  nothing  but  Sherry,  and  that  would  be  the  death  of 
him.  He  would  never  hold  up  his  head  again  if  he  touched 
it.  I  can't  go  to  bed,  because  I  have  conceived  a  mortal 
hatred  for  my  bedroom;  and  I  can't  go  away,  because  there 
is  no  train  for  my  place  of  destination  imtil  morning.  To 
burn  the  biscuits  will  be  but  a  fleeting  joy;  still  it  is  a  tem- 
porary relief,  and  here  they  go  on  the  fire !  Shall  I  break 
the  plate?  First  let  me  look  at  the  back,  and  see  who 
made  it.  •  Copeland. 

Copeland !  Stop  a  moment.  Was  it  yesterday  I  visited 
Copeland's  works,  and  saw  them  making  plates?  In  the 
confusion  of  travelling  about,  it  might  be  yesterday  or  it 
might  be  yesterday  month;  but  I  think  it  was  yesterday. 
I  appeal  to  the  plate.  The  plate  says,  decidedly,  yester- 
day. I  find  the  plate,  as  I  look  at  it,  growing  into  a  com- 
panion. 

Don't  you  remember  (says  the  plate)  how  you  steamed 
away,  yesterday  morning,  in  the  bright  sun  and  the  east 
wind,  along  the  valley  of  the  sparkling  Trent?  Don't  you 
recollect  how  many  kilns  you  flew  past,  looking  like  the 
bowls  of  gigantic  tobacco  pipes,  cut  short  off  from  the  stem 
and  turned  upside  down?  And  the  fires — and  the  smoke — 
and  the  roads  made  with  bits  of  crockery,  as  if  all  the 
plates  and  dishes  in  the  civilised  world  had  been  Macadam- 
ised, expressly  for  the  laming  of  all  the  horses?  Of  course 
I  do! 

And  don't  you  remember  (says  the  plate)  how  you 
alighted  at  Stoke — a  picturesque  heap  of  houses,  kilns, 
smoke,  wharfs,  canals,  and  river,  lying  (as  was  most  ap- 
propriate) in  a  basin — and  how,  after  climbing  up  the  sides 
of  the  basin  to  look  at  the  prospect,  you  trundled  down 
again  at  a  walking-match  pace,  and  straight  proceeded  to 
my  father's,  Copeland's,  where  the  whole  of  my  family, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  turned  out  upon  the  world 
from  our  nursery  and  seminary,  covering  some  fourteen 
acres  of  ground?  And  don't  you  remember  what  we  spring 
from: — ieaps  of  lumps  of  clay,  partially  prepared  and 
cleaned  in  Devonshire  and  Doi'setaYu^^,  ^Vetioftk  ^d  clay 
principally  comes — aftd  hiWs  oi  Sia\.,  >N*\>bSvcwL\  ^\m3cl  ^' 
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shoald  want  our  ringing  sound,  and  should  never  be  mu- 
sical? And  as  to  the  flint,  don't  you  recollect  that  it  is  first 
burnt  in  kilns,  and  is  then  laid  under  the  four  iron  feet  of 
a  demon  slave,  subject  to  violent  stamping  fits,  who,  when 
they  come  on,  stamps  away  insanely  with  his  four  iron  legs, 
and  would  crush  all  the  flint  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  to  pow- 
der, without  leaving  off?  And  as  to  the  clay,  don't  you 
recollect  how  it  is  put  into  mills  or  teazers,  and  is  sliced, 
and  dug,  and  cut  at,  by  endless  knives,  clogged  and  sticky, 
but  persistent — and  is  pressed  out  of  that  machine  through 
a  square  trough,  whose  form  it  takes — and  is  cut  off  in 
square  lumps  and  thrown  into  a  vat,  and  there  mixed  with 
water,  and  beaten  to  a  pulp  by  paddle-wheels — and  is  then 
run  into  a  rough  house,  all  rugged  beams  and  ladders 
splashed  with  white, — superintended  by  Grindoff  the  Mil- 
ler in  his  working  clothes,  all  splashed  with  white, — where 
it  passes  through  no  end  of  machinery-moved  sieves  all 
splashed  with  white,  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale  of  fine- 
ness (some  so  fine,  that  three  hundred  silk  threads  cross 
each  other  in  a  single  square  inch  of  their  surface),  and  all 
in  a  violent  state  of  ague  with  theij  teeth  for  ever  chatter- 
ing, and  their  bodies  for  ever  shivering?  And  as  to  the 
flint  again,  isn't  it  mashed  and  mollified  and  troubled  and 
soothed,  exactly  as  rags  are  in  a  paper-mill,  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  pap  so  fine  that  it  contains  no  atom  of  "grit" 
perceptible  to  the  nicest  taste?  And  as  to  the  flint  and  the 
clay  together,  are  they  not,  after  all  this,  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  of  clay  to  one  of  flint,  and  isn't  the  com- 
pound— known  as  "  slip  " — run  into  oblong  troughs,  where 
its  superfluous  moisture  may  evaporate;  and  finally,  isn't 
it  slapped  and  banged  and  beaten  and  patted  and  kneaded 
and  wedged  and  knocked  about  like  butter,  until  it  becomes 
a  beautiful  grey  dough,  ready  for  the  potter's  use? 

In  regard  of  the  potter,  popularly  so  called  (says  the 
plate),  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  forgotten  that  a 
workman  called  a  Thrower  is  the  man  under  whose  hand 
this  grey  dough  takes  the  shapes  of  the  simpler  household 
vessels  as  quickly  as  the  eye  can  follow?  You  don't  mean 
to  say  you  cannot  call  him  up  before  you,  sitting,  with  his 
attendant  woman,  at  his  potter's  wheel — a  disc  about  the 
size  of  a  dinner  plate,  revolving  on  two  drums  slowly  or 
quickly  as  he  wills — who  made  you  a  comp\ftt^  Xyt^'^j^si'^^^. 
set  far  a  bachelor,  as  a  good-humoured  \itt\e  oS.-\iasA  ^cJ^^"^. 
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You  remembei?  bow  be  took  up  as  much  dough  a»  be 
wanted,  and,  throwing  it  on  hie  wheel,  in  a  moment  fash- 
ioned it  into  a  teacup-r— caught  up  more  qlay  and  made  a 
saucer^a  larger  dab  and  whirled  it  into  a  teapots-winked 
at  a  smaller  dab  and  converted  it  into  the  lid  of  the  teapot, 
accurately  fitting  by  the  measurement  of  his  eye  alone— 
coaxed  a  middle-sized  dab  for  two  seconds,  broke  it,  turned 
it  over  at  the  nm,  and  made  a  milkpot— laughed,  and 
turned  out  a  slop'basinr— coughed,  and  provided  for  the 
sugar?  Neither,  I  think,  are  you  oblivious  of  the  newer 
mode  of  making  various  articles,  but  especially  basins,  ac« 
cording  to  which  improvement  a  mould  revolve^  instead  of 
a  disc?  For  you  must  remember  (says  the  plate)  how  you 
saw  the  mould  of  a  little  basin  spinning  round  and  round, 
and  how  the  wprkman  smoothed  and  pressed  a  handful  of 
dough  upon  it,  and  how  with  an  instrument  called  a  profile 
(a'  piece  of  wood,  representing  the  profile  of  a  basin's  foot) 
he  cleverly  scraped  and  carved  the  ring  which  makes  the 
base  of  any  such  basin,  and  then  took  the  basin  off  the 
lathe  like  a  doughey  skull-cap  to  be  dried,  and  afterwards 
(in  what  is  called  a  green  state)  to  be  put  into  a  second 
lathe,  there  to  be  finished  and  burnished  with  a  steel  bur- 
nisher? And  as  to  moulding  i;x  general  (says  the  plate), 
it  can't  be  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  alt  orna'r 
mental  articles,  and  indeed  all  articles  not  quite  circular, 
are  made  in  moulds.  For  you  must  remember  how  you  saw 
the  vegetable  dishes,  for  example,  being  made  in  moulds; 
and  how  the  handles  of  teacups,  and  the  spouts  of  teapots, 
and  the  feet  of  tureens,  and  so  forth,  are  all  made  in  little 
separate  moulds,  and  are  each  stuck  on  to  the  body  eorpo- 
rate,  of  which  it  is  destined  to  form  a  part,  with  a  stuff 
called  **  slag,"  ag  quickly  as  you  can  recollect  it.  Further, 
you  learnt— you  know  you  did—in  the  same  visit,  how  the 
beautiful  sculptures  in  the  delicate  new  material  called 
Parian,  are  all  constructed  in  moulds;  how,  into  that  ma*- 
terial,  animal  bones  are  ground  up,  because  the  phosphate 
of  Ume  contained  in  bones  makes  it  translucent;  bow  ev- 
erything is  moulded,  before  going  into  the  fire,  one-fourth 
larger  than  it  is  intended  to  com^  out  of  the  fire,  because  it 
shrinks  in  that  proportion  in  the  Intense  beat;  how,  when 
a  figure  skrinks  unequally,  it  is  i^poiled— emerging  frqm  the 
furnace  fL  mia-sh^pexi  birth ;  a  big  bead  and  a  little  body, 
or  a  little  hwi  and  ft  big  body,  <>i:  ^  Qxjimiji^Q  ^\^ >iRx\ 
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arms  and  ^hott  legs,  or  a  Midd  Bifin  mth.  nelth^if  l^g^H  nov 
ai*m«  worth  tnentionhig:. 

And  a6  to  the  Kilns,  in  which  the  firing  tak^s  place,  and 
in  which  some  of  the  more  prfecioue  articles  are  burnt  re- 
peatedly, in  various  stagdfi  Of  their  process  towards  com- 
pletion,— as  to  the  Kilns  (says  the  plate,  warming  with  the 
recollection),  if  you  don^t  remember  tnmt  with  a  horrible 
interest,  what  did  yott  ever  go  to  Copeland'ft  for?    When 
you  stood  inside  of  one  of  those  inverted  bowls  of  a  Pre- 
Adamite  tobacco-pipe,  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky  through 
the  Open  top  far  off,  as  you  might  have  looked  up  from  a 
well,  sunk  under  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  had  you  the  least  idea  where  you  were? 
And  when  you  found  yourself  surrounded,  in  that  dome- 
shaped  Cavern,  by  innumerable  columns  of  an  unearthly 
order  of  architecture,  supporting  nothuig,  and  SqueeJsed 
close  together  as  if  a  !Pre- Adamite  Samson  had  taken  a  vast 
Hall  in  his  arms  and  crushed  it  into  the  smallest  possible 
space,  had  you  the  least  idea  what  they  were?    No  (says 
the  plate),  of  course  not!    And  when  you  found  that  each 
of  those  pillars  was  a  pile  of  ingeniously  made  vessels  of 
coarse  clay— called  Saggers— looking,  when  separate,  like 
raised-pies  for  the  table  of  the  mighty  Giant  Blunderbore, 
and  now  all  full  of  Various  articles  of  pottery  ranged  in 
them  in  baking  order,  the  bottom  of  each  vessel  serving  for 
the  cover  of  the  one  below,  and  the  whole  Kiln  rapidly 
filling  with  these,  tier  upon  tier,  until  the  last  workman 
ahould  have  barely  room  to  crawl  out,  before  the  closing 
of  the  jagged  aperture  in  the  wall  and  the  kindling  of  the 
gi'adual  fire;  did  you  not  stand  amazed  to  think  that  all 
the  year  round  these  dread  chambers  are  heating,  white 
hot— and  cooling— and  filling— and  emptying--and  being 
biicked  up— and  broken  open— humanly  speaking,  for  ever 
and  ever?    To  be  sure  you  did!     And  standing  in  one  of 
tlioae  Kilns  nearly  full,  and  seeing  a  free  crow  shoot  across 
the  aperture  a-top,  and  learning  how  the  fii^e  would  wax 
hotter  and  hotter  by  slow  degrees,  and  would  cool  similarly 
through  a  space  of  from  forty  to  sixty   hours,  did  no  re- 
inembi-ance  of  the  days  when  human  clay  was  burnt  op* 
pteBs  you?    Yes,  I  think  so !    I  Suspect  that  some  fancy  of 
a  fiery  haze  and  a  shortening  breath,  and  a  ^Tov^m^  ^<$i"aX.^ 
and  a  gaspln|r  prayer;  and  a  figure  in  \)la(i\i  \tv^T^o^m%\ife* 
ti^eenjrou  and  the  sky  (as  figures  in  blaoU  ei^  N^t^  ^^\.\^ 
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do)|  and  looking  down,  before  it  grew  too  hot  to  look  and 
live,  upon  the  Heretic  in  his  edifying  agony — I  say  I  sus- 
pect (says  the  plate)  that  some  such  fancy  was  pretty 
strong  upon  you  when  you  went  out  into  the  air,  and 
blessed  God  for  the  bright  spring  day  and  the  degenerate 
times! 

After  that,  I  needn't  remind  you  what  a  relief  it  was  to 
see  the  simplest  process  of  ornamenting  this  "  biscuit ''  (as 
it  is  called  when  baked)  with  brown  circles  and  blue  trees — 
converting  it  into  the  common  crockery-ware  that  is  ex- 
ported to  Africa,  and  used  in  cottages  at  home.  For  (says 
the  plate)  I  am  well  persuaded  that  you  bear  in  mind  how 
those  particular  jugs  and  mugs  were  once  more  set  upon  a 
lathe  and  put  in  motion;  and  how  a  man  blew  the  brown 
colour  (having  a  strong  natural  affinity  with  the  material 
in  that  condition)  on  them  from  a  blow-pipe  as  they 
twirled;  and  how  his  daughter,  with  a  common  brush, 
dropped  blotches  of  blue  upon  them  in  the  right  places;  and 
how,  tilting  the  blotches  upside  down,  she  made  them  run 
into  rude  images  of  trees,  and  there  an  end. 

And  didn't  you  see  (says  the  plate)  planted  upon  my 
own  brother  that  astounding  blue  willow,  with  knobbed  and 
gnarled  trunk,  and  foliage  of  blue  ostrich  feathers,  which 
gives  our  family  the  title  of  "willow  pattern?"  And 
didn't  you  observe,  transferred  upon  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  blue  bridge  which  spans  nothing,  growing  out  from 
the  roots  of  the  willow;  and  the  three  blue  Chinese  going 
over  it  into  a  blue  temple,  which  has  a  fine  crop  of  blue 
bushes  sprouting  out  of  the  roof;  and  a  blue  boat  sailing 
above  them,  the  mast  of  which  is  burglariously  sticking  it- 
self into  the  foundations  of  a  blue  villa,  suspended  sky- 
high,  surmounted  by  a  lump  of  blue  rock,  sky-higher,  and 
a  couple  of  billing  blue  birds,  sky-highest — together  with 
the  rest  of  that  amusing  blue  landscape,  which  has,  in  def- 
erence to  our  revered  ancestors  of  the  Cerulean  Empire, 
and  in  defiance  of  every  known  law  of  perspective,  adorned 
millions  of  our  family. ever  since  the  days  of  platters? 
Didn't  you  inspect  the  copper-plate  on  which  my  pattern 
was  deeply  engraved?  Didn't  you  perceive  an  impression 
of  it  taken  in  cobalt  colour  at  a  cylindrical  press,  upon  a 
leaf  oi  thin  paper,  streaming  from  a  plunge-bath  of  soap 
and  water?  Wasn't  the  paper  impression  daintily  spread, 
ky  »  light-Gjig^vQd  damsel  (yoxx  ikuoxu  -jqxjs  ^^^^"^^V 
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over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  the  back  of  the  paper 
rubbed  prodigiously  hard — with  a  long  tight  roll  of  flannel, 
tied  up  like  a  round  of  hung  beef — without  so  much  as 
ruffling  the  paper,  wet  as  it  was?  Then  (says  the  plate), 
was  not  the  paper  washed  away  with  a  sponge,  and  didn't 
there  appear,  set  off  upon  the  plate,  this  identical  piece  of 
Pre-Raphaelite  blue  distemper  which  you  now  behold? 
Not  to  be  denied!  I  had  seen  all  this — and  more.  I 
had  been  shown,  at  Copeland's,  patterns  of  beautiful  de- 
sign, in  faultless  perspective,  which  are  causing  the  ugly 
old  willow  to  wither  out  of  public  favour;  and  which,  being 
quite  as  cheap,  insinuate  good  wholesome  natural  art  into 
the  humblest  households.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprat  have 
satisfied  their  material  tastes  by  that  equal  division  of  fat 
and  lean  which  has  made  their  menage  immortal;  and  have, 
after  the  elegant  tradition,  "  licked  the  platter  clean,"  they 
can — thanks  to  modern  artists  in  clay — feast  their  intellec- 
tual tastes  upon  excellent  delineations  of  natural  objects. 

This  reflection  prompts  me  to  transfer  my  attention  from 
the  blue  plate  to  the  forlorn  but  cheerfully  painted  vase  on 
the  sideboard.  And  surely  (says  the  plate)  you  have  not 
forgotten  how  the  outlines  of  such  groups  of  flowers  as  you 
see  there,  are  printed,  just  as  I  was  printed,  and  are  after- 
wai-ds  shaded  and  filled  in  with  metallic  colours  by  women 
and  girls?  As  to  the  aristocracy  of  our  order,  made  of  the 
finer  clay — porcelain  peers  and  peeresses; — the  slabs,  and 
panels,  and  table  tops,  and  tazze;  the  endless  nobility  and 
gentry  of  dessert,  breakfast,  and  tea  services;  the  gemmed 
perfume  bottles,  and  scarlet  and  gold  salvers;  you  saw  that 
they  were  painted  by  artists,  with  metallic  colours  laid  on 
with  camel-hair  pencils,  and  afterwards  burnt  in. 

And  talking  of  burning  in  (says  the  plate),  didn't  you 
find  that  every  subject,  from  the  willow-pattern  to  the 
landscape  after  Turner — having  been  framed  upon  clay  or 
porcelain  biscuit — has  to  be  glazed?  Of  course,  you  saw 
the  glaze — composed  of  various  vitreous  materials — laid 
over  every  article;  and  of  course  you  witnessed  the  close 
imprisonment  of  each  piece  in  saggers  upon  the  separate 
system  rigidly  enforced  by  means  of  fine-pointed  earthen- 
ware stilts  placed  between  the  articles  to  prevent  the  slight- 
est communication  or  contact.  We  had  in  my  tlm^ — ^xjl^\. 
suppose  it  is  the  same  now — f ouiteen  \iOUY^^  ^Tvsv^XRk^^s. 
the  glaze  and  to  make  it  "run"  all  ovei  \xa  ec^QaSV^  ^  ^^  ^s»  ^a 
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put  a  good  shiny  and  unscratchable  surface  upon  us, 
EkxuUtless,  you  observed  tbat  one  sort  of  glaze — called 
printing-body — is  burnt  into  the  better  sort  of  ware  before 
it  is  pi'iuted.  Upon  this  you  saw  some  of  the  finest  steel 
engravings  transferred,  tq  he  fixed  by  an  after  glazing — 
didn't  you?     Why^  of  course  you  did! 

Gf  course  I  did.  I  bad  seen  and  enjoyed  everything  that 
the  plate  recalled  to  me,  and  had  beheld  with  admiration 
how  the  yptatpry  motion  which  keeps  this  ball  of  ours  in  its. 
plaoe  in.  the  great  scheme,  with  all  its  busy  mites,  upon  it, 
wa?^  necessary  throughout  the  process,  and  could  only  be 
disfpen^ed  with  m  the  fiire.  So,  listening  to  the  plate's  re- 
minders, and  musing  upon  them,  I  got  through  the  evening 
after  all,  and  went  to  bed.  I  made  hut  one  sleep  of  it — 
fo?  which  I  have  no  doubt  I  am  algo  indebted  to  the  plate 
— ^and  left  the  lowly  Dodo  in  the  morning,  quite  at  peace 
with  it,  b^foire  the  bandy-legged  baby  was  up. 


OUR  HONOURABLl  FRIEM). 

W^  aue  delighted  to  find  that  he  has  got  in !  Our  hon- 
QU^able  friend  i£^  triumphantly  returned  to  serve  in  the 
fte:*:t  Par-lianieut.  He  i^  the  honourable  member  for  Ver- 
bosity—the best  represented  place  in  England. 

Our  honourable  friend  hai^  issued  an  address  of  congrat- 
ulation to  the  Elector^,  which  is  wortliy  of  that  noble  con- 
stituencyi  and  is;  a  very  pretty  piece  of  composition.  In 
electing  hiw,  he  says,  they  have  covered  themselves  with 
glory,  and  Eiigland  has  been  true  to  herself..  (In  his  pre- 
liminary address  he  had  remarked,  in  a  poetical  CLUotation 
€vf  great  rarity^  that  nought  could  make  ue  rue,  if  England 
to  hejjsielf  did  prove  but  true.) 

Our  honourable  friend  delivers  a.  prediction,  in  the:  same 
docuanent,  that  the  feeble  minions  of  a  faictLon  wilt,  never 
h^M  up.  their  heads  aAy  more;  and  that  the  tiaiget  of  scorn 
willi  point  at  them,  in  their  dejected  state,,  througji  count- 
less, ages  of  time.  Further,  that  the  hireling  tools  that 
would  destix)y  the  sacred  bulwarks  of  our  nationality  are 
unworthy  of  tlie  name  of  Englishman;,  and  that  so  long  as 
^i^f  seat  shfiU  xoll  around  out  ocean-^ivii^^  \^^^  ^^  Vswc;  ^ 
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motto  shall  be,  No  Surrender.  Certain  dogged  persons  of 
low  principles  and  no  intellectj  have  disputed  whether  any- 
body knows  who  the  minions  are,  or  what  the  faction  is,  or 
which  are  the  hireling  tools  and  which  the  sacred  bulwarks, 
or  what  it  is  that  is  never  to  be  surrendered,  and  if  not, 
why  not?  But,  our  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Verbosity  knows  all  about  it. 

Our  honourable  friend  has  sat  in  several  parliaments,  and 
given  bushels  of  votes.  He  is  a  man  of  that  profundity  in 
the  matter  of  vote-giving,  that  you  never  know  what  he 
means.  When  he  seems  to  be  voting  pure  white,  he  may 
be  in  reality  voting  jet  black.  When  he  says  Yes,  it  is 
just  as  likely  as  not^-or  i-ather  more  so — that  he  means  No. 
This  is  the  statesmanship  of  our  honourable  friend.  It  is 
in  this,  that  he  differs  from  mere  unparliamentary  men. 
You  may  not  know  what  he  meant  then,  or  what  he  means 
noW;  but,  our  honourable  friend  knows,  and  did  from  the 
first  know,  both  what  he  meant  then,  and  what  he  means 
now;  and  when  he  said  he  didn't  mean  it  then,  lie  did  in 
fact  say,  that  he  means  it  now.  And  if  you  mean  to  sa}^ 
that  you  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now,  know  what  he  did 
mean  then,  or  does  mean  now,  our  honourable  friend  will 
be  glad  to  deceive  an  explicit  declaration  from  you  whether 
you  are  prepared  to  destroy  the  sacred  bulwarks  of  our  na- 
tionality. 

Our  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Verbosity,  has 
this  great  attribute,  that  he  always  means  something,  and 
always  means  the  satne  thing.  When  he  came  down  to 
that  House  and  tnournfully  boasted  in  his  place,  as  an  in- 
dividual member  of  the  assembled  Commons  of  this  great 
and  happy  country,  that  he  could  lay  his  hand  upoii  his 
heart,  and  solemnly  declare  that  no  consideration  on  earth 
should  induce  him,  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances, 
to  go  as  far  north  as  Berwick-upon-Tweed;  and  when  he 
nevertheless,  next  year,  did  go  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
and  even  beyond  it,  to  Edinburgh;  he  had  one  single 
meaning,  one  and  indivisible.  And  God  forbid  (our  hon- 
oilrable  friend  says)  that  he  should  waste  another  argu- 
ment upon  the  man  who  professes  that  he  cannot  undet- 
stand  it!  "I  do  kot,  gentlemen,"  said  our  honourable 
friend,  with  indignant  emphasis  and  amid  great  clveeY^s^%^ 
on  one  such  piiblio  occasion.  "  I  do  "kot,  %e^ut\^.\\\«v\,\  "^ssv 
free  to  confess,  envy  the  feelings  of  that,  maa  ^Vo^^  xdmi^ 
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is  so  constituted  as  that  lie  can  hold  such  language  to  me, 
and  yet  lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  claiming  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  that  land, 

Whose  march  is  o*er  the  mountain-wave. 
Whose  home  is  on  the  deep  I " 

(Vehement  cheering,  and  man  expelled.) 

When  our  honourable  friend  issued  his  preliminary  ad- 
dress to  the  constituent  body  of  Verbosity  on  the  occasion 
of  one  particular  glorious  tiiumph,  it  was  supposed  by 
some  of  his  enemies,  that  even  he  would  be  placed  in  a  sit- 
uation of  difficulty  by  the  following  comparatively  trifling 
conjunction  of  circumstances.  The  dozen  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  whom  our  honourable  friend  supported,  had 
"come  in,"  expressly  to  do  a  certain  thing.  Now,  four  of 
the  dozen  said,  at  a  certain  place,  that  they  didn't  mean  to 
do  that  thing,  and  had  never  meant  to  do  it;  another  four 
of  the  dozen  said,  at  another  certain  place,  that  they  did 
mean  to  do  that  thing,  and  had  always  meant  to  do  it;  two 
of  the  remaining  four  said,  at  two  other  certain  places,  that 
they  meant  to  do  half  of  that  thing  (but  differed  about 
which  half),  and  to  do  a  variety  of  nameless  wonders  in- 
stead of  the  other  half;  and  one  of  the  remaining  two  de- 
clared that  the  thing  itself  was  dead  and  buried,  while  the 
other  as  strenuously  protested  that  it  was  alive  and  kick- 
ing. It  was  admitted  that  the  parliamentary  genius  of  our 
honourable  friend  would  be  quite  able  to  reconcile  such 
small  discrepancies  as  these;  but,  there  remained  the  ad- 
ditional difficulty  that  each  of  the  twelve  made  entirely 
different  statements  at  different  places,  and  that  all  the 
twelve  called  everything  visible  and  invisible,  sacred  and 
profane,  to  witness,  that  they  were  a  perfectly  impregnable 
phalanx  of  unanimity.  This,  it  was  apprehended,  would 
be  a  stumbling-block  to  our  honourable  friend. 

The  difficulty  came  before  our  honourable  friend,  in  this 
way.  He  went  down  to  Verbosity  to  meet  his  free  and  in- 
dependent constituents,  and  to  render  an  account  (as  he  in- 
formed them  in  the  local  papers)  of  the  trust  they  had  con- 
fided to  his  hands — that  trust  which  it  was  one  of  the 
proudest  privileges  of  an  Englishman  to  possess^-that  trust 
which  it  was  the  proudest  privilege  of  an  Englishman  to 
hold.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  piooi  o£  the  great  general 
interest  attaobiug  to  the  contest,  tlvat  alivma.^^^"^\a.^Qr 
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body  employed  or  knew,  went  down  to  Verbosity  with  sev- 
eral  thousand  pounds  in  gold,  determined  to  give  the  whole 
away — which  he  actually  did;  and  that  all  the  publicans 
opened  their  houses  for  nothing.  Likewise,  several  fight- 
ing men,  and  a  patriotic  group  of  burglars  sportively  armed 
with  life-preservers,  proceeded  (in  barouches  and  very 
drunk)  to  the  scene  of  action  at  their  own  expense;  these 
children  of  nature  having  conceived  a  wann  attachment  to 
our  honourable  friend,  and  intending,  in  their  artless  man- 
ner, to  testify  it  by  knocking  the  voters  in  the  opposite  in- 
terest on  the  head. 

Our  honourable  friend  being  come  into  the  presence  of 
his  constituents,  and  having  professed  with  great  suavity 
that  he  was  delighted  to  see  his  good  friend  Tipkisson 
there,  in  his  working  dress — his  good  friend  Tipkisson 
being  an  inveterate  saddler,  who  always  opposes  him,  and 
for  whom  he  has  a  mortal  hatred — made  them  a  brisk, 
ginger-beery  sort  of  speech,,  in  which  he  showed  them  how 
the  dozen  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  (in  exactly  ten 
days  from  their  coming  in)  exercised  a  surprisingly  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  whole  financial  condition  of  Europe,  had 
altered  the  state  of  the  exports  and  im ports  for  the  current 
half-year,  had  prevented  the  drain  of  gold,  had  made  all 
that  matter  right  about  the  glut  of  the  raw  material,  and 
had  restoi'cd  all  sorts  of  balances  with  which  the  super- 
seded noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  played  the  deuce — and 
all  this,  with  wheat  at  so  much  a  quarter,  gold  at  so  much 
an  ounce,  and  the  Bank  of  England  discounting  good  bills 
at  so  much  per  cent !  He  might  l)e  asked,  he  observed  in 
a  peroration  of  great  power,  what  were  liis  principles?  His 
principles  were  what  they  always  had  been.  His  principles 
were  written  in  the  countenances  of  the  lion  and  unicorn; 
were  stamped  indelibly  upon  the  royal  shield  which  those 
grand  animals  supported,  and  upon  the  free  words  of  fire 
which  that  shield  bore.  His  principles  were,  Britannia  and 
her  sea-king  trident!  His  principles  were,  commercial 
prosperity  co-existently  with  perfect  and  profound  agricul- 
tural contentment;  but  short  of  this  he  would  never  stop. 
His  principles  were,  these, — with  the  addition  of  his  col- 
ours nailed  to  the  mast,  every  man's  heart  in  the  right 
place,  every  man's  eye  open,  every  m^aV^  VvaxA^^"^^^ 
every  man's  mind  on  the  alert.  His  pm\QA\)\^'s»  \^^y^  \Jafc%<^^ 
coaourrentljr  with  a  general  revisiou  ol  som<^xV\w^ — ^^^^^'^^ 
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ing  generallj-'-^and  a  possible  readjustment  of  sQmethuig 
else,  not  to  be  mentioned  more  particularly.  His  princi- 
ples, to  sum  up  all  in  a  word  were.  Hearths  aud  Altars, 
Labour  and  Capital,  Crown  and  Sceptre,  Elephant  and 
Castle.  And  now,  if  his  good  friend  Tipkisson  required 
any  further  explanation  from  him  he  (our  honourable 
friend)  was  there,  willing  and  ready  to  give  it. 

Tipkisson,  who  all  this  time  had  stood  conspicuous  in 
the  crowd,  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  intently  fast- 
ened on  our  honourable  friend :  Tipkisson,  who  throughout 
our  honourable  friend's  address  had  not  relaxed  a  muscle 
of  his  visage,  but  had  stood  there,  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
torrent  of  eloquence :  an  object  of  contempt  and  scorn  to 
mankind  (by  which  we  mean,  of  course,  to  the  supporters 
of  our  honourable  friend);  Tipkisson  now  said  that  he  was 
a  plain  man  (Cries  of  "  You  are  indeed !  '^),  and  that  what 
he  wanted  to  know  was,  what  our  honourable  friend  and 
the  dozen  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  driving  at? 

Our  honourable  friend  immediately  replied,  "At  the 
illimitable  perspective.^^ 

It  was  considered  by  the  whole  assembly  that  this  happy 
statement  of  our  honourable  friend's  political  views  ought, 
immediately,  to  have  settled  Tipkisson' s  business  and  cov- 
ered him  with  confusion;  but,  that  implacable  person,  re- 
gardless of  the  execrations  that  were  heaped  upon  him  from 
all  sides  (by  which  we  mean,  of  course,  from  our  honour- 
able friend's  side),  persisted  in  retaining  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and  obstinately  retorted  that  if  our  honour- 
able friend  meant  that,  he  wished  to  know  what  that 
meant? 

It  was  in  repelling  this  most  objectionable  and  indecent 
opposition,  that  our  honourable  friend  displayed  his  highest 
qualifications  for  the  representation  of  Verbosity.  His 
warmest  supporters  present,  and  those  who  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  his  generalship,  supposed  that  the  moment 
was  come  when  he  would  fall  back  upon  the  sacred  bul- 
warks of  our  nationality.  No  such  thing.  He  replied 
thus;  "My  good  friend  Tipkisson,  gentlemen,  wishes  to 
know  what  I  mean  when  he  asks  me  what  we  are  driving 
at,  and  when  I  candidly  tell  him,  at  the  illimitable  per- 
apeotive,  h^  wishes  (if  I  understand  him)  to  know  what  I 
mean? ''  '^I  dot ''  says  Tipkissoii,  a^:.d Gvie^  of  " Shame " 
»od  '^Down  with  hina.  '^    "  Cr^ntlemeu^"  ^^^^  Qu^XsftTwasosJ^ 
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friend,  "I  will  indulge  my  good  friend  TipkidBon,  by  tell- 
ing  liim,  both  what  I  mean  and  what  I  don't  mean. 
(Cheers  and  cries  of  "  Oive  it  him  I  *')  Be  it  known  to  him 
then,  and  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  I  do  mean 
altars,  hearths,  and  homes,  and  that  I  don't  mean  mosques 
and  Mohammedanism!"  The  effect  of  this  home- thrust 
was  terrific.  Tipkisson  (who  is  a  Baptist)  was  hooted 
down  and  hustled  out,  and  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as 
a  Turkish  Renegade  who  contemplates  an  early  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  Nor  was  he  the  only  discomfited  man.  Tlie 
charge,  while  it  stuck  to  him,  was  magically  transferred  to 
our  honourable  frieud's  opponent,  who  was  represented  in 
an  immense  variety  of  placards  as  a  firm  believer  in  Ma- 
homet; and  the  men  of  Verbosity  were  asked  to  choose  be- 
tween our  honourable  friend  and  the  Bible,  and  our  hon- 
ourable friend's  opponent  and  the  Koran.  They  decided 
for  our  honourable  friend,  and  rallied  round  the  illimitable 
perspective. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  our  honourable  friend,  with  much 
appearance  of  reason,  that  he  was  the  first  to  bend  sacred 
matters  to  electioneering  tactics.  However  this  may  be, 
the  fine  precedent  was  midoubtedly  set  in  a  Verbosity  elec* 
tion :  and  it  is  certain  that  our  honourable  friend  (who  was 
a  disciple  of  Brahma  in  his  youth,  and  was  a  Buddhist 
when  we  had  the  honour  of  travelling  with  him  a  few  years 
ago),  always  professes  in  public  more  anxiety  than  the 
whole  Bench  of  Bishops,  regarding  the  theological  and  dox- 
ological  opinions  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

As  we  began  by  saying  that  our  honourable  friend  has 
got  in  again  at  this  last  election,  and  that  we  are  delighted 
to  find  that  he  has  got  in,  so  we  will  conclude.     Our  hon* 
Durable  friend  cannot  come  in  for  Verbosity  too  often.     It 
is  a  good  sign;  it  is  a  great  example.    It  is  to  men  like  our 
honourable  friend,  and  to  contests  like  those  from  which  he 
comes  triumphant,  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  that 
ready  interest  in  politics,  that  fresh  enthusiasm  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  that  ardent  desire  to 
rush  to  the  poll,  at  present  so  manifest  throughout  Eng- 
land.    When  the  contest  lies  (as  it  sometimes  does)  be- 
tween two  such  men  as  our  honourable  friend,  \\.  ^^\xcixi\a5^^ 
the  finest  emotions  of  our  nature,  and  aNva\i^\i«>  \Xi^  \i\^c&»'«5^ 
admiraition  oi  wMob  our  heads  and  lieaitB  ai^  e^^«Xi\ft» 
13 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that  our  honourable  friend 
will  be  always  at  his  post  in  the  ensuing  session.  What- 
ever the  question  be,  or  whatever  the  form  of  its  discus- 
sion; address  to  the  crown,  election  petition,  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  extension  of  the  public  suffrage,  edu- 
cation, crime;  in  the  whole  house,  in  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  in  select  committee;  in  every  parliamentary 
discussion  of  every  subject,  everywhere :  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Verbosity  will  most  certainly  be  found. 


OUR  VESTRY. 


We  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  always  in  hot 
water  if  we  like.  We  aie  a  ^areholder  in  a  Great  Par- 
ochial British  Joint  Stock  Bank  of  Balderdash.  We  have 
a  Vestry  in  our  borough,  and  can  vote  for  a  vestryman — 
might  even  he  a  vestryman,  mayhap,  if  we  were  inspired 
by  a  lofty  and  noble  ambition.     Which  we  are  not. 

Our  Vestry  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of  the  utmost  dig- 
nity and  importance.  Like  the  Senate  of  ancient  Rome,  its 
awful  gravity  overpowers  (or  ought  to  overpower)  barbarian 
visitors.  It  sits  in  the  Capitol  (we  mean  in  the  capital 
building  erected  for  it),  chiefly  on  Saturdays,  and  shakes 
the  earth  to  its  centre  with  the  echoes  of  its  thundering 
eloquence,  in  a  Sunday  paper. 

To  get  into  this  Vestry  in  the  eminent  capacity  of  Ves- 
tryman, gigantic  efforts  are  made,  and  Herculean  exertions 
used.  It  is  made  manifest  to  the  dullest  capacity  at  every 
election  that  if  we  reject  Snozzle  we  are  done  for,  and  that 
if  we  fail  to  bring  in  Blunderbooze  at  the  top  of  the  poll, 
we  are  unworthy  of  the  dearest  rights  of  Britons.  Flam- 
ing placards  are  rife  on  all  the  dead  walls  in  the  borough, 
public-houses  hang  out  banners,  hackney-cabs  burst  into 
full-grown  flowers  of  type,  and  everybody  is,  or  should  be, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  anxiety. 

At  these  momentous  crises  of  the  national  fate,  we  are 
much  assisted  in  our  deliberations  by  two  eminent  volun- 
teers; one  of  whom  subscribes  himself  A  Fellow  Parish- 
ioner,  the  other,  A  Rate-Payer.  Who  they  are,  or  what 
thejr  are,  or  where  they  are,  nobody  'kaovie.^  \sv}l\,^  ^\Mb3ysTOC 
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one  asserts,  the  other  contradicts.  They  are  both  volu- 
minous writers,  inditing  more  epistles  than  Lord  Chesterfield 
in  a  single  week;  and  the  greater  part  of  their  feelings  are 
too  big  for  utterance  in  anything  less  than  capital  letters. 
They  require  the  additional  aid  of  whole  rows  of  notes  of 
admiration,  like  balloons,  to  point  their  generous  indigna- 
tion; and  they  sometimes  communicate  a  crushing  severity 
to  stars.     As  thus : 

MEN   OP   MOONEYMOUNT. 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  *  *  *  to  saddle  the  parish  with 
a  debt  of  £2,745  65.  9d,,  yet  claim  to  be  a  rigid  econ- 
omist? 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  *  *  *  to  state  as  a  fact  what  is  proved 
to  be  both  a  moral  and  a  physical  impossibility? 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  *  *  *  to  call  £2,745  65.  9d.  nothing; 
and  nothing,  something? 

Do  you,  or  do  you  not  want  a  *  *  *  to  represent  you 
in  the  Vestry? 

Your  consideration  of  these  questions  is  recommended  to 
you  by 

A  Fellow  Parishioner. 

It  was  to  this  important  public  document  that  one  of  our 
first  orators,  Mr.  Magg  (of  Little  Winkling  Street),  ad- 
verted, when  he  opened  the  great  debate  of  the  fourteenth 
of  Kovember  by  saying,  "  Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  anony- 
mous slander  " — and  when  the  interruption,  with  which  he 
was  at  that  point  assailed  by  the  opposite  faction,  gave  rise 
to  that  memorable  discussion  on  a  point  of  order  which 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  interest^  by  constitutional  as- 
semblies. In  the  animated  debate  to  which  we  refer,  no 
fewer  than  thirty-seven  gentlemen,  many  of  them  of  great 
eminence,  including  Mr.  Wigsby  (of  Chumbledon  Square), 
were  seen  upon  their  legs  at  one  time;  and  it  was  on  the 
same  great  occasion  that  Dogginson — regarded  in  our  Ves- 
try as  "  a  regular  John  Bull : "  we  believe,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  always  made  up  his  mind  on  every  subject  with- 
out knowing  anything  about  it — informed  another  gentle- 
man of  similar  principles  on  the  opposite  side,  tl:v^t  \i  \\fe 
"cheek'd  him,*'  tie  would  resort  to  the  exttem^  xsi'^^^'^axft  c^ 
kDockmg  his  blessed  head  off. 
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This  was  a  great  occasion.  But,  pur  Vestry  shines  ha- 
bitually. In  asserting  its  own  pre-eminence,  for  instance, 
it  is  very  strong.  On  the  least  provocation,  or  on  none,  it 
will  be  clamorous  to  know  whether  it  is  to  be  "  dictated 
to,"  or  "trampled  on,"  or  "ridden  over  rough-shod."  Its 
great  watchword  is  Self-government.  That  is  to  say,  sup- 
posing our  Vestry  to  favour  any  little  harmless  disorder 
like  Typhus  Fever,  and  supposing  the  Government  of  the 
country  to  be,  by  any  accident,  in  such  ridiculous  hands, 
as  that  any  of  its  authorities  should  consider  it  a  duty  to 
object  to  Typhus  Fever — obviously  an  unconstitutional  ob- 
jection— then,  our  Vestry  Quts  in  with  a  terrible  manifesto 
about  Self-government,  and  claims  its  independent  right  to 
have  as  much  Typhus  Fever  as  pleases  itself.  Some  ab- 
surd and  dangerous  persons  have  represented,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  though  our  Vestry  may  be  able  to  "  beat  the 
bounds  "  of  its  own  parish,  it  may  not  be  able  to  beat  the 
bounds  of  its  own  diseases;  which  (say  they)  spre^^d  over 
the  whole  land,  in  an  ever-expanding  circle  of  waste,  and 
misery,  and  death,  and  widowhood,  and  orphanage,  and 
desolation.  But,  our  Vestry  makes  short  work  of  any  such 
fellows  as  these. 

It  was  our  Vestry — pink  of  Vestries  as  it  is — that  in  sup- 
port of  its  favourite  principle  took  the  celebrated  ground 
of  denying  the  existence  of  the  last  pestilence  that  raged  in 
England,  when  the  pestilence  was  raging  at  the  Vestry- 
doors.  Dogginson  said  it  was  plums;  Mr.  Wigsby  (of 
Chumbledon  Square)  said  it  was  oysters;  Mr.  Magg  (of 
Little  Winkling  Street)  said,  amid  great  cheering,  it  was 
the  newspapers.  The  noble  indignation  of  our  Vestry  with 
that  un-English  institution  the  Board  of  Health,  undey 
those  circumstances,  yields  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  its 
history.  It  wouldn't  hear  of  rescue.  Like  Mr.  Joseph  Mil- 
ler's Frenchman,  it  would  be  drowned  and  nobody  should 
save  it.  Transported  beyond  grammar  by  its  kindled  ire, 
it  spoke  in  unknown  tongues,  and  vented  unintelligible  bet 
lowings,  more  like  an  ancient  oracle  than  the  modern  Q}*acle 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be.  Rare  exigencies  produce 
rare  things;  and  even  our  Vestry,  new  hatched  to  the  wo- 
ful  time,  came  forth  a  greater  goose  thaii  ever. 

But  this,  again,  was  a  special  occasion.     Our  Vestry,  at 
more  ordinary  periods,  dems^nds  ite  meed  of  praise; 
Onr  Vestry  is  eminently  paxliai^eutaii^'j.   '5f\^Y'va%^1iJ^5s^ 
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liament  is  its  favourite  game.  It  is  even  regarded  by  some 
of  its  members  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  a  Little  Go  to  be  passed  first.  It  has  its  strangers' 
gallery,  and  its  reported  debates  (see  the  Sunday  paper  be- 
fore mentioned),  and  our  Vestrymen  are  in  and  out  of  or- 
der, and  on  and  off  their  legs,  and  above  all  are  transoend- 
antly  quari*elsome,  after  the  pattern  of  the  real  original. 

Our  Vestry  being  assembled,  Mr.  Magg  never  begs  to 
trouble  Mr.  Wigsby  with  a  simple  inquiry.  He  knows 
better  than  that.  Seeing  the  honourable  gentleman,  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds  with  Chumbledon  Square,  in  his 
place,  he  wishes  to  ask  that  honourable  gentleman  what 
the  intentions  of  himself,  and  those  with  whom  he  acts, 
may  be,  on  the  subject  of  the  paving  of  the  district  known 
as  Piggleum  Buildings?  Mr.  Wigsby  replies  (with  his  eye 
on  next  Sunday's  paper)  that  in  reference  to  the  question 
which  has  been  put  to  him  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
opposite,  he  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  if  that  honourable 
gentleman  had  had  the  courtesy  to  give  him  notice  of  that 
question,  he  (Mr.  Wigsby)  would  have  consulted  with  his 
colleagues  in  reference  to  the  advisibility,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  discfussions  on  the  new  paving-rate,  of  answer- 
ing that  question.  But,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
NOT  had  the  courtesy  to  give  him  notice  of  that  question 
(great  cheering  from  the  Wigsby  interest),  he  must  decline 
to  give  the  honourable  gentleman  the  satisfaction  he  re- 
quires. Mr.  Magg,  instantly  rising  to  retort,  is  received 
with  loud  cries  of  "  Spoke ! "  from  the  Wigsby  interest, 
and  with  cheers  from  the  Magg  side  of  the  house.  More- 
over, five  gentlemen  rise  to  order,  and  one  of  them,  in  re- 
venge for  being  taken  tio  notice  of,  petrifies  the  assembly 
by  moving  that  this  Vestry  do  now  adjourn;  but,  is  per- 
suaded to  withdraw  that  awful  proposal,  in  consideration 
of  its  tremendous  consequences  if  persevered  in.  Mr. 
Magg,  for  the  purpose  of  being  heard,  then  begs  to  move, 
that  you,  sir,  do  now  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day;  and 
takes  that  opportunity  of  saying,  that  if  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman whom  he  has  in  his  eye,  and  will  not  demean  him- 
self by  more  particularly  naming  (oh,  oh,  and  cheers),  sup- 
poses that  he  is  to  be  put  down  by  clamour,  that  honourable 
gentleman — ^however  supported  he  may  be,  through  thick 
and  thin,  bj  a  Fellow  Parishioner,  mt\\  >n\vo\xv  \\j6  Ss*  ^'^ 
acquainted  (oheers  and  counter-olieei'a,  "NLy,  '^\.«i.^'^\i^'^^'^- 
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variably  backed  by  the  Rate-Payer) — will  find  himself  mis- 
taken. Upon  this,  twenty  members  of  our  Vestry  speak  in 
succession  concerning  what  the  two  great  men  have  meant, 
until  it  appears,  after  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  that 
neither  of  them  meant  anything.  Then  our  Vestry  begins 
business. 

We  have  said  that,  after  the  pattern  of  the  real  original, 
our  Vestry  in  playing  at  Parliament  is  transcendantly  quar- 
relsome. It  enjoys  a  personal  altercation  above  all  things. 
Perhaps  the  most  redoubtable  case  of  this  kind  we  have 
ever  had — though  we  have  had  so  many  that  it  is  difficult 
to  decide — was  that  on  which  the  last  extreme  solemnities 
passed  between  Mr.  Tiddypot  (of  Gumption  House)  and 
Captain  Banger  (of  Wilderness  Walk). 

In  an  adjourned  debate  on  the  question  whether  water 
could  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  of  life;  re- 
specting which  there  were  great  differences  of  opinion,  and 
many  shades  of  sentiment;  Mr.  Tiddypot,  in  a  powerful 
burst  of  eloquence  against  that  hypothesis,  frequently  made 
use  of  the  expression  that  such  and  such  a  rumour  had 
"reached  his  ears."  Captain  Banger,  following  him,  and 
holding  that,  for  purposes  of  ablution  and  refreshment,  a 
pint  of  water  per  diem  was  necessary  for  every  adult  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  half  a  pint  for  every  child,  cast  ridicule 
upon  his  address  in  a  sparkling  speech,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  instead  of  those  rumours  having  reached  the 
ears  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  he  rather  thought  the 
honourable  gentleman's  ears  must  have  reached  the  ru- 
mours, in  consequence  of  their  well-known  length.  Mr. 
Tiddypot  immediately  rose,  looked  the  honourable  and  gal- 
lant gentleman  full  in  the  face,  and  left  the  Vestry. 

Tlie  excitement,  at  this  moment  painfully  intense,  was  . 
heightened  to  an  acute  degree  when  Captain  Banger  rose, 
and  also  left  the  Vestry.  After  a  few  moments  of  pro- 
found silence — one  of  those  breathless  pauses  hever  to  be 
forgotten — Mr.  Chib  (of  Tucket's  Terrace,  and  the  father 
of  the  Vestry)  rose.  He  said  that  words  and  looks  had 
passed  in  that  assembly,  replete  with  consequences  which 
every  feeling  mind  must  deplore.  Time  pressed.  The 
sword  was  drawn,  and  while  he  spoke  the  scabbard  might 
he  thrown  awaj.  He  moved  that  those  honourable  geut^e- 
men  wJio  bad  left  the  Vestry  be  YecaWed,  tvwd  tec\uired  to 
pledge  themselves  npon  their  honoui:  t\ia\.\^\^  ^^^Yt  ^cwM^ 
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go  no  farther.  The  motion  being  by  a  general  union  of 
parties  unanimously  agreed  to  (for  everybody  wanted  to 
have  the  belligerents  there,  instead  of  out  of  sight :  which 
was  no  fun  at  all),  Mr.  Magg  was  deputed  to  recover 
Captain  Banger,  and  Mr.  Chib  himself  to  go  in  search  of 
Mr.  Tiddypot.  The  Captain  was  found  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  surveying  the  passing  omnibuses  from  the  top 
step  of  the  front-door  immediately  adjoining  the  beadle's 
box;  Mr.  Tiddypot  made  a  desperate  attempt  at  resist- 
ance, but  was  overpowered  by  Mr.  Chib  (a  remarkably 
hale  old  gentleman  of  eighty-two),  and  brought  back  in 
safety. 

Mr.  Tiddypot  and  the  Captain  being  restored  to  their 
places,  and  glaring  on  each  other,  were  called  upon  by  the 
chair  to  abandon  all  homicidal  intentions,  and  give  the 
Vestry  an  assurance  that  they  did  so.  Mr.  Tiddypot  re- 
mained profoundly  silent.  The  Captain  likewise  remained 
profoundly  silent,  saving  that  he  was  observed  by  those 
around  him  to  fold  his  arms  like  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
to  snort  in  his  breathing — actions  but  too  expressive  of 
gunpowder. 

The  most  intense  emotion  now  prevailed.  Several  mem- 
bers clustered  in  remonstrance  round  the  Captain,  and  sev- 
eral round  Mr.  Tiddypot;  but,  both  were  obdurate.  Mr. 
Chib  then  presented  himself  amid  tremendous  cheering, 
and  said,  that  not  to  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  his  pain- 
ful duty,  he  must  now  move  that  both  honourable  gentle- 
men be  taken  into  custody  by  the  beadle,  and  conveyed  to 
the  nearest  police-office,  there  to  be  held  to  bail.  The 
union  of  parties  still  continuing,  the  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Wigsby — on  all  usual  occasions  Mr.  Chib's  oppo- 
nent— and  rapturously  carried  with  only  one  dissentient 
voice.  This  was  Digginson's,  who  said  from  his  place 
"  Let  *em  fight  it  out  with  fistes;  **  but  whose  coarse  re- 
mark was  received  as  it  merited. 

The  beadle  now  advanced  along  the  floor  of  the  Ves- 
try, and  beckoned  with  his  cocked  hat  to  both  members. 
Every  breath  was  suspended.  To  say  that  a  pin  might 
have  been  heard  to  fall,  would  be  feebly  to  express  the 
all-absorbing  interest  and  silence.  Suddenly,  enthusiastic 
cheering  broke  out  from  every  side  of  the  Vestry.  Ca"Qtavoi 
Banger  had  risen — being,  in  fact,  pxiW^vi  w^  Xy^  -^  \Tv'b'V!t^  ^^ 
either  side,  and  poked  up  by  a  iwwOc  \i^\xvcA, 
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The  Captain  said,  in  a  deep  determined  voice,  that  he 
had  every  respect  for  that  Vestry  and  every  respect  for  that 
chair;  that  he  also  respected  the  honourable  gentleman  of 
Gumption  House;  but,  that  he  respected  his  honour  more. 
Hereupon  the  Captain  sat  down,  leaving  the  whole  Vestry 
much  affected.  Mr.  Tiddypot  instantly  rose,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  same  encouragement.  He  likewise  said — 
and  the  exquisite  art  of  this  orator  communicated  to  the 
observation  an  air  of  freshness  and  novelty — that  he  too 
had  every  respect  for  that  Vestry;  that  he  too  had  every 
respect  for  that  chair,  That  he  too  respected  the  honour- 
able and  gallant  gentleman  of  Wilderness  Walk;  but,  that 
he  too  respected  his  honour  more.  "  Howsoever,"  added 
the  distinguished  Vestryman,  "  if  the  honourable  or  gallant 
gentleman's  honour  is  never  more  doubted  and  damaged 
than  it  is  by  me,  he's  all  right."  Captain  Banger  imme- 
diately started  up  again,  and  said  that  after  those  observa- 
tions, involving  as  they  did  ample  concession  to  his  honour 
without  compromising  the  honour  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, he  would  be  wanting  in  honour  as  well  as  in  gener- 
osity, if  he  did  not  at  once  repudiate  all  intention  of 
wonnding  the  honour  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  or  saying 
anything  dishonourable  to  his  honourable  feelings.  These 
observations  were  repeatedly  interrupted  by  bursts  of 
cheers.  Mr.  Tiddypot  retorted  that  he  well  knew  the  spirit 
of  honour  by  which  the  honourable  and  gallant  gentleman 
was  so  honourably  animated,  and  that  he  accepted  an  hon- 
ourable explanation,  offered  in  a  way  that  did  him  honour; 
but,  he  trusted  that  the  Vestry  would  consider  that  his  (Mr. 
Tiddypot' s)  honour  had  imperatively  demanded  of  him  that 
painful  course  which  he  had  felt  it  due  to  his  honour  to 
adopt.  The  Captain  and  Mr.  Tiddypot  then  touched  their 
hats  to  one  another  across  the  Vestry,  a  great  many  times, 
and  it  is  thought  that  these  proceedings  (reported  to  the 
extent  of  several  columns  in  next  Sunday's  paper)  will 
bring  them  in  as  churchwardens  next  year. 

All  this  was  strictly  after  the  pattern  of  the  real  original, 
and  so  are  the  whole  of  our  Vestry's  proceedings.  In  all 
their  debates,  they  are  laudably  imitative  of  the  windy  and 
wordy  slang  of  the  real  original,  and  of  nothing  that  is 
better  in  it,  They  have  headstrong  party  animosities, 
without  any  raiference  to  the  mexit«^  of  questions;  they  tack 
a  surprising  aznoimt  of  debate  to  a  n^t-j  ^VJ^^  \m\»wv\ 
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they  set  more  store  by  forms  than  they  do  by  substances : 
— all  very  like  the  teal  original !  It  has  been  doubted  in 
our  borough,  whether  our  Vestry  is  of  any  utility;  but  our 
own  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  of  the  use  to  the  Borough  that 
a  diminishing  mirror  is  to  a  painter,  as  enabling  it  to  per- 
ceive in  a  small  focus  of  absurdity  all  the  surface  defects 
of  the  real  original. 


OUR  BORE. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  keep  a  bore.  Every- 
body does.  But,  the  bore  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  and 
honour  of  enumerating  among  our  particular  friends,  is  such 
a  generic  bore,  and  has  so  many  traits  (as  it  appears  to  us) 
in  common  with  the  great  bore  family,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  make  him  the  subject  of  the  present  notes.  May  he  be 
generally  accepted! 

Our  bore  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  good-hearted 
man.  He  may  put  fifty  people  out  of  temper,  but  he  keeps 
his  own.  He  preserves  a  sickly  stolid  smile  upon  his  face, 
when  other  faces  are  ruffled  by  the  perfection  he  has  at- 
tained In  his  art,  and  has  an  equable  voice  which  never 
travels  out  of  one  key  or  rises  above  one  pitch.  His  man- 
ner is  a  manner  of  tranquil  interest.  None  of  his  opinions 
are  startling.  Among  his  deepest-rooted  convictions,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  he  considers  the  air  of  England 
damp,  and  holds  that  our  lively  neighbours — he  always 
calls  th6  French  our  lively  neighbours — have  the  advantage 
of  us  in  that  particular.  Nevertheless  he  is  unable  to  for- 
get that  John  Bull  is  John  Bull  all  the  world  over,  and  that 
England  with  all  her  faults  is  England  still. 

Our  bore  has  travelled.  He  could  not  possibly  be  a  com- 
plete bore  without  havmg  travelled.  He  rarely  speaks  of 
his  travels  without  introducing,  sometimes  on  his  own  plan 
of  construction,  morsels  of  the  language  of  the  country' — 
which  he  always  translates.  You  cannot  name  to  him  any 
little  remote  town  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  or  Switzer- 
land but  he  knows  it  well;  stayed  there  a  fortnight  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  And  talking  of  that  little  place, 
perhaps  you  know  a  statue  over  an  old  iovmfeahxi^  m^  ^\>^^^ 
coart,  wbieh  is  the  second — no,  tlie  thixd — ^aXa.-^ — ^^^'?^^'^^ 
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third  turning  ou  the  right,  after  you  come  out  of  the  Post 
house,  going  up  the  hill  towards  the  market?  You  donH 
know  that  statue?  Kor  that  fountain?  You  surprise  him! 
They  are  not  usually  seen  by  travellers  (most  extraordi- 
nary, he  has  never  yet  met  with  a  single  traveller  who  knew 
them,  except  one  German,  the  most  intelligent  man  he 
ever  met  in  his  life!)  but  he  thought  that  you  would  have 
been  the  man  to  find  them  out.  And  then  he  describes 
them,  in  a  circumstantial  lecture  half-an-hour  long,  gener- 
ally delivered  behind  a  door  which  is  constantly  being 
opened  from  the  other  side;  and  implores  you,  if  you  ever 
revisit  that  place,  now  do  go  and  look  at  that  statue  and 
fountain ! 

Our  bore,  in  a  similar  manner,  being  in  Italy,  made  a 
discovery  of  a  dreadful  pictme,  which  has  been  the  terror 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  civilised  world  ever  since.  We 
have  seen  the  liveliest  men  paralysed  by  it,  across  a  broad 
dining-table.  He  was  lounging  among  the  mountains,  sir, 
basking  in  the  mellow  influences  of  the  climate,  when  he 
came  to  una  piccola  chiesa — a  little  church — or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  una  piccolisslma  cappella — the 
smallest  chapel  you  can  possibly  imagine — and  walked  in. 
There  was  nobody  inside  but  a  cieco — a  blind  man — saying 
his  prayers,  and  a  vecchio  padre — old  friar — rattling  a 
money  box.  But,  above  the  head  of  that  friar,  and  imme- 
diately to  the  right  of  the  altar  as  you  enter — or  say  near 
the  centre — there  hung  a  painting  (subject.  Virgin  and 
Child)  so  divine  in  its  expression,  so  pure  and  yet  so  warm 
and  rich  in  its  tone,  so  fresh  in  its  touch,  at  once  so  glow- 
ing in  its  colour  and  so  statuesque  in  its  repose,  that  our 
bore  cried  out  in  an  ecstasy,  "  That's  the  finest  picture  in 
Italy !  "  And  so  it  is,  sir.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  It  is 
astonishing  that  that  picture  is  so  little  known.  Even  the 
painter  is  uncertain.  He  afterwards  took  Blumb,  of  the 
Royal  Academy  (it  is  to  be  observed  that  our  bore  takes 
none  but  eminent  people  to  see  sights,  and  that  none  but 
eminent  people  take  our  bore),  and  you  never  saw  a  man  so 
affected  in  your  life  as  Blumb  was.  He  cried  like  a  child! 
And  then  our  bore  begins  his  description  in  detail — for  all 
this  is  introductory — and  strangles  his  hearers  with,  the 
folds  of  the  purple  drapery. 
By  an  equally  fortunate  conjunction  of  accidental  ciroum- 
Btanoes,  it  happened  that  when  our  boT^  ^;jj&  m  ^m\aj^\\ax!ul^ 
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he  discovered  a  Valley,  of  that  superb  character,  that  Cha- 
mouni  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  it. 
This  is  how  it  was,  sir.  He  was  travelling  on  a  mule — had 
been  in  the  saddle  some  days — when,  as  he  and  the  guide, 
Pierre  Blanquo :  whom  you  may  know,  perha})s? — our  bore 
is  sorry  you  don't,  because  he's  the  only  guide  deserving 
of  the  name — as  he  and  Pierre  were  descending,  towards 
evening,  among  those  everlasting  snows,  to  the  little  vil- 
lage of  La  Croix,  our  bore  observed  a  mountain  track  turn- 
ing off  sharply  to  the  right.  At  iirst  he  was  uncertain 
whether  it  was  a  track  at  all,  and  in  fact,  he  said  to  Pierre, 
"  Qu^est  que  c'est  done,  mon  ami  ? — What  is  that,  my 
friend? ''  "  Om,  monsieur  ?  "  said  Pierre,—"  Where,  sir?  " 
^*  La  ! — there ! "  said  our  bore.  "  Monsieur,  ce  n^est  rien 
de  taut — sir,  it's  nothing  at  all,"  said  Pierre.  '* Allans/ 
— Make  haste.  Ilvaneiger — it's  going  to  snow!''  But, 
our  bore  was  not  to  be  done  in  that  way,  and  he  firmly  re- 
plied, "  I  wish  to  go  in  that  direction —  je  veux  y  alter,  I 
am  bent  upon  it — je  suis  determine.  En  avant! — go 
ahead ! "  In  consequence  of  which  firmness  on  our  bore's 
pai't,  they  proceeded,  sir,  during  two  hours  of  evening,  and 
three  of  moonlight  (they  waited  in  a  cavern  till  the  moon 
was  up),  along  the  slenderest  track,  overhanging  perpen- 
dicularly the  most  awful  gulfs,  until  they  arrived,  by  a 
winding  descent,  in  a  valley  that  possibly,  and  he  may  say 
probably,  was  never  visited  by  any  stranger  before.  What 
a  valley!  Mountains  piled  on  mountains,  avalanches 
stemmed  by  pine  forests;  waterfalls,  chalets,  mountain- 
torrents,  wooden  bridges,  every  conceivable  picture  of 
Swiss  scenery!  The  whole  village  turned  out  to  receive 
our  bore.  The  peasant  girls  kissed  him,  the  men  shook 
hands  with  him,  one  old  lady  of  benevolent  appearance 
wept  upon  his  breast.  He  was  conducted,  in  a  primitive 
triumph,  to  the  little  inn:  where  he  was  taken  ill  next 
morning,  and  lay  for  six  weeks,  attended  by  the  amiable 
hostess  (the  same  benevolent  old  lady  who  had  wept  over 
night)  and  her  charming  daughter,  Fanchette.  It  is 
nothing  to  say  that  they  were  attentive  to  him;  they  doted 
on  him.  They  called  him  in  their  simple  way,  VAnrje 
Anglais — the  English  Angel.  When  our  bore  left  the  val- 
ley, there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  place;  some  of  the 
people  attended  him  for  miles.  He  Id^^^  ^tv^  ^w\it^'^\>^  ^"^ 
yon  as  a  personal  favour,  that  if  you  ^^^t  ^o  \.o  ^V\\x^^^wx^ 
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again  (you  have  mentioned  thfit  your  last  visit  was  your 
twenty-third),  you  will  go  to  that  valley,  and  see  Swiss 
scenery  for  the  first  time.  And  if  you  want  really  to  know 
the  pastoral  people  of  Switzerland,  and  to  understand  them, 
mention,  in  that  valley,  our  bore's  name ! 

Our  bore  has  a  crushing  brother  in  the  East,  who,  some- 
how or  other,  was  admitted  to  smoke  pipes  with  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  instantly  became  an  authority  on  the  whole  range 
of  Eastern  matters,  from  Haroun  Alraschid  to  the  present 
Sultan.  He  is  in  tiie  habit  of  expressing  mysterious  opin- 
ions on  thip  wide  range  of  subjects,  but  on  questions  of  for- 
eign policy  more  particularly,  to  our  bore,  in  letters;  and 
our  bore  is  continually  sending  bits  of  these  letters  to  the 
newspapers  (which  they  never  insert),  and  carrying  other 
bits  about  in  his  pocket-book.  It  is  even  whispered  that  he 
has  been  seen  at  the  Foreign  Office,  receiving  great  consid- 
eration from  the  messengers,  and  having  his  card  promptly 
borne  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The  hayoc  com- 
mitted in  society  by  this  Eastern  brother  is  beyond  belief. 
Our  bore  is  always  re^idy  with  him.  We  have  known  our 
bore  to  fall  upon  an  intelligent  young  sojourner  in  the 
wilderness,  in  the  first  sentence  of  a  narrative,  and  beat  all 
confidence  out  of  him  with  one  blow  of  his  larother.  He 
became  omniscient,  as  to  foreign  policy,  in  the  smoking  of 
those  pipes  with  Mehemet  Ali.  The  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits,  the  gentle  and 
humanising  influence  of  Austria,  the  position  and  prospects 
of  that  hero  of  the  noble  soul  who  is  worshipped  by  happy 
France,  are  all  easy  reading  to  our  bore's  brother.  And 
our  bore  is  so  provokingly  self-denying  about  him !  "  I 
don't  pretend  to  more  than  a  very  general  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  myself,"  says  he,  after  enervating  the  intel- 
lects of  several  strong  men,  "but  these  are  my  brother's 
opinions,  and  I  believe  he  is  known  to  be  well-informed." 

The  commonest  incidents  and  places  would  appear  to 
have  been  made  special,  expressly  for  our  bore.  Ask  him 
whether  he  ever  chanced  to  walk,  between  seven  and  eight 
in  the  morning,  down  St.  James's  Street,  London,  and  h» 
will  tell  you,  never  in  his  life  but  once.  But,  it's  Qupious 
that  that  once  was  in  eighteen  thirty;  and  that  as  our  bore 
was  walking  down  the  street  you  have  just  mentiwod,  at 
t/ie  hour  you  Lave  just  mentioned — half -past  s^ven:  on 
twenty  minutes  to  eight.     No!    Xi^X  ^^^  \^  wxwsssJs.Vi-^i^'t 
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actly  a  quarter  before  eight  by  the  palace  clock— be  met  a 
f resh-ooloured,  grey-haired,  good-humoured  looking  gentle- 
man, with  a  brown  umbrella,  who,  as  he  passed  him, 
touched  his  hat  and  said,  "  Fine  morning,  sir,  fine  morn- 
ing !  "—William  the  Fourth ! 

Aak  our  bore  whether  he  has  seen  Mr.  Barry's  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  he  will  reply  that  he  has  not 
yet  inspected  them  minutely,  but,  that  you  remind  him 
that  it  was  his  singular  fortune  to  be  the  last  man  to  see 
the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  before  the  fire  broke  out.  It 
happened  in  this  way.  Poor  John  Spine,  the  celebrated 
novelist,  had  taken  him  over  to  South  Lambeth  to  read  to 
him  the  last  few  chapters  of  what  was  certainly  his  best 
book — as  our  bore  told  him  at  the  time,  adding,  "  Now,  my 
dear  John,  touch  it,  and  you'll  spoil  it !  "^^^and  our  bore 
was  going  back  to  the  club  by  way  of  Millbank  and  Parlia- 
ment Street,  when  he  stopped  to  ^ink  of  Canning,  and  look 
at  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Now,  you  know  far  more  of 
the  philosophy  of  Mind  than  our  bore  does,  and  are  much 
better  able  to  explain  to  him  than  he  is  to  explain  to  you 
why  or  wherefore,  at  that  particular  time,  the  thought  of 
fire  should  come  into  his  head.  But,  it  did,  It  did.  He 
thought.  What  a  national  calamity  if  an  edifice  connected 
with  so  many  associations  should  be  consumed  by  fire  I  At 
that  time  there  was  not  a  single  soul  in  the  street  but  him- 
self. All  was  quiet,  dark,  and  solitary.  After  contem- 
plating the  building  for  a  minute— or,  say  a  minute  and  a 
half,  not  more — our  bore  proceeded  on  his  way,  mechani- 
cally repeating.  What  a  national  calamity  if  such  an  edi- 
fice, connected  with  such  associations,  should  be  destroyed 

by A  man  coming  towards  him  in  a  violent  state  of 

agitation  completed  the  sentence,  with  the  exclamation. 
Fire  I  Our  bore  looked  round,  and  the  whole  structure  was 
in  a  blaze. 

In  harmony  and  union  with  these  experiences,  our  bore 
never  went  anywhere  in  a  steam-boat  but  he  made  either 
the  best  or  the  worst  voyage  ever  known  on  that  station. 
Either  he  overheard  the  captain  say  to  himself,  with  his 
hands  clasped,  "  We  are  all  lost  1 "  or  the  captain  openly 
declared  to  him  that  he  had  never  made  such  a  run  before, 
and  never  should  be  able  to  do  it  again.  Our  bore  was  in 
that  express  train  on  that  railway,  ^\\^Tv^'fe'^  ^ssc^^^ ^sNJss.- 
known  to  the  passengers)  the  expeTm^x^^  ol  ^^^^%  ^  *"^^^^ 
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rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Our  bore  remarked  on 
that  occasion  to  the  other  peopfe  in  the  carriage,  "  This  is 
too  fast,  but  sit  still ! "  He  was  at  the  Norwich  musical 
festival  when  the  extraordinary  echo  for  which  science  has 
been  wholly  unable  to  account,  was  heard  for  the  first  and 
last  time.  He  and  the  bishop  heard  it  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  caught  each  other's  eye.  He  was  present  at 
that  illumination  of  St.  Peter's,  of  which  the  Pope  is 
known  to  have  remarked,  as  he  looked  at  it  out  of  his  win- 
dow in  the  Vatican,  "  O  Cielo  /  Questa  cosa  non  sara  fatta, 
mai  ancora,  come  questa — O  Heaven !  this  thing  will  never 
be  done  again,  like  this ! "  He  has  seen  every  lion  he  ever 
saw*,  under  some  remarkably  propitious  circumstances.  He 
knows  there  is  no  fancy  in  it,  because  in  every  case  the 
showman  mentioned  the  fact  at  the  time,  and  congratulated 
him  upon  it. 

At  one  period  of  his  life,  our  bore  had  an  illness.  It 
was  an  illness  of  a  dangerous  character  for  society  at  large. 
Innocently  remark  that  you  are  very  well,  or  that  some- 
body else  is  very  well;  and  our  bore,  with  a  preface  that 
one  never  knows  what  a  blessing  health  is  until  one  has  lost 
it,  is  reminded  of  that  illness,  and  drags  you  through  the 
whole  of  its  symptoms,  progress,  and  treatment.  Inno- 
cently remark  that  you  are  not  well,  or  that  somebody  else 
is  not  well,  and  the  same  inevitable  result  ensues.  You 
will  learn  how  our  bore  felt  a  tightness  about  here,  sir,  for 
which  he  couldn't  account,  accompanied  with  a  constant 
sensation  as  if  he  were  being  stabbed — or,  rather,  jobbed — 
that  expresses  it  more  correctly — jobbed  with  a  blunt  knife. 
Well,  sir!  This  went  on,  until  sparks  began  to  flit  before 
his  eyes,  water-wheels  to  turn  round  in  his  head,  and  ham- 
mers to  beat  incessantly  thump,  thump,  thump,  all  down 
his  back — along  the  whole  of  the  spinal  vertebrae.  Our 
bore,  when  his  'sensations  had  come  to  this,  thought  it  a 
duty  he  owed  to  himself  to  take  advice,  and  he  said,  Now, 
whom  shall  I  consult?  He  naturally  thought  of  Callow,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  London, 
and  he  went  to  Callow.  Callow  said,  "Liver!"  and  pre- 
scribed rhubarb  and  calomel,  low  diet,  and  moderate  exer- 
cise. Our  bore  went  on  with  this  treatment,  getting  worse 
&veTy  day,  until  he  lost  confidence  in  Callow,  and  went  to 
Moon,  whom  half  the  town  was  then,  mad  about.  Moon 
was  Interested  in  the  case;  to  do  Yam  y3ka\ic^  "Vw^-^rw^^^cj 
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mnoh  interested  in  the  case;  and  lie  said  "Kidneys! **  He 
altered  the  whole  treatment,  sir — gave  strong  acids,  cupped, 
and  blistered.  This  went  on,  our  bore  still  getting  worse 
every  day,  until  he  openly  told  Moon  it  would  be  a  satis- 
faction to  him  if  he  would  have  a  consultation  with  Clat- 
ter. The  moment  Clatter  saw  our  bore,  he  said,  "Accu- 
mulation of  fat  about  the  lieart ! "  Snugglewood,  who  was 
called  in  with  him,  differed,  and  said,  "  Brain ! ''  But,  what 
they  all  agreed  upon  was,  to  lay  our  bore  upon  his  back,  to 
shave  his  head,  to  leech  him,  to  administer  enormous  quan- 
tities of  medicine,  and  to  keep  him  low;  so  that  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  shadow,  you  wouldn't  have  known  him, 
and  nobody  considered  it  possible  that  he  could  ever  re- 
cover. This  was  his  condition,  sir,  when  he  heard  of  Jil- 
kins — at  that  period  in  a  very  small  practice,  and  living  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  house  in  Great  Portland  Street;  but 
still,  you  understand,  with  a  rising  reputation  among  the 
few  people  to  whom  he  was  known.  Being  in  that  condi- 
tion in  which  a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw,  our  bore 
sent  for  Jilkins.  Jilkms  came.  Our  bore  liked  his  eye, 
and  said,  "  Mr.  Jilkins,  t  have  a  presentiment  that  you  will 
do  me  good."  Jilkins's  reply  was  characteristic  of  the 
man.  It  was,  "Sir,  I  mean  to  do  you  good."  This  con- 
firmed our  bore's  opinion  of  his  eye,  and  they  went  into 
the  case  together — went  completely  into  it.  Jilkins  then 
got  up,  walked  across  the  room,  came  back,  and  sat  down. 
His  words  were  these.  "  You  have  been  humbugged.  This 
is  a  case  of  indigestion,  occasioned  by  deficiency  of  power 
in  the  Stomach.  Take  a  mutton  chop  in  half-an-hour,  with 
a  glass  of  the  finest  old  sherry  that  can  be  got  for  money. 
Take  two  mutton  chops  to-morrow,  and  two  glasses  of  the 
finest  old  sherry.  Next  day^  I'll  come  again."  In  a  week 
our  bore  was  on  his  legs,  and  Jilkins's  success  dates  from 
that  period ! 

Our  bore  is  great  in  secret  information.  He  happens  to 
know  many  things  that  nobody  else  knows.  He  can  gen- 
erally tell  you  where  the  split  is  in  the  Ministry;  he  knows 
a  deal  about  the  Queen;  and  has  little  anecdotes  to  relate 
of  the  royal  nursery.  He  gives  you  the  judge's  private 
opinion  of  Sludge  the  murderer,  and  his  thoughts  when  he 
tried  him.  He  happens  to  know  what  such  a  man  got  by 
such  a  transaction,  and  it  was  fifteen  t\\o\\^?a\^  ^^^Vxsccl^'^^ 
pounds,  and  bis  income  is  twelve  tYvou^^Ti^  ^  ^^"^x.    ^^^^ 
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bore  is  also  great  in  mystery.  He  believes,  with  an  exas- 
perating appearance  of  profound  meaning,  that  you  saw 
rarkins  last  Sunday? — Yes,  you  did. — Did  he  say  any- 
thing particular?— No,  nothing  particular.-— Our  bore  is 
surprised  at  that. — Why? — Nothing.  Only  he  understood 
that  Parkins  had  come  to  tell  you  something. — What 
about? — Well!  our  bore  is  not  at  liberty  to  mention  what 
about.  But,  he  believes  you  will  hear  that  from  Parkins 
himself,  soon,  and  he  hopes  it  may  not  surprise  you  as  it 
did  him.  Perhaps,  however,  you  never  heard  about  Par- 
kins's  wife's  sister? — No. — Ah!  says  our  bore,  that  ex- 
plains it! 

Our  bore  is  also  great  in  argument.  He  infinitely  enjoys 
a  long  humdrum,  drowsy  interchange  of  words  of  dispute 
about  nothing.  He  considers  that  it  strengthens  the  mind. 
Consequently,  he  "don't  see  that,"  very  often.  Or,  he 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  you  mean  by  that.  Or,  he 
doubts  that.  Or,  he  has  always  understood  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  that.  Or,  he  can't  admit  that.  Or,  he  begs  to 
deny  that.  Or,  surely  you  don't  paean  that.  And  so  on. 
fie  once  advised  us;  offered  us  a  piece  of  advice,  after  the 
tact,  totally  impracticable  and  wholly  impossible  of  accept- 
ance, because  it  supposed  the  fact,  then  eternally  disposed 
of,  to  be  yet  in  abeyance.  It  was  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
to  this  hour  our  bore  benevolently  wishes,  in  a  mild  voice, 
on  certain  regular  occasions,  that  we  had  thought  better  of 
his  opinion. 

The  instinct  with  which  our  bore  finds  out  another  bore, 
and  closes  with  him,  is  amazing.  We  have  seen  him  pick 
his  man  out  of  fifty  men,  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  They 
love  to  go  (which  they  do  naturally)  into  a  slow  argument 
on  a  previously  exhausted  subject,  and  to  contradict  each 
other,  and  to  wear  the  hearers  out,  without  impairing  their 
own  perennial  freshuess  as  bores.  It  improves  the  good 
understanding  between  them,  and  they  get  together  after- 
wards, and  bore  each  other  amicably.  Whenever  we  see 
our  bore  behind  a  door  with  another  bore,  we  know  that 
when  he  comes  forth,  he  will  praise  the  other  bore  as  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  he  ever  met.  And  this  bring- 
ing us  to  the  close  of  what  we  had  to  say  about  our  bore, 
we  are  anxious  to  have  it  understood  that  he  never  be- 
stovired  this  praise  on  us. 
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LYING  AWAKE. 

"My  uncle  lay  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  his  night* 
cap  drawn  almost  down  to  his  nose.  His  fancy  was  already 
wandering,  and  began  to  mingle  up  the  present  scene  with 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  the  French  Opera,  the  Coliseum  at 
E.ome,  Dolly's  Chop-house  in  London,  and  all  the  farrago 
of  noted  places  with  which  the  brain  of  a  traveller  is 
crammed;  in  a  word,  he  was  just  falling  asleep.^' 

Thus,  that  delightful  writer,  Washington  Irving,  in 
his  Tales  of  a  Traveller.  But,  it  happened  to  me  the  other 
night  to  be  lying :  not  with  my  eyes  half  closed,  but  with 
niy  eyes  wide  open ;  not  with  my  nightcap  drawn  almost 
down  to  my  nose,  for  on  sanitary  principles  I  never  wear  a 
nightcap :  but  with  my  hair  pitch-f orked  and  tousled  all 
over  the  pillow;  not  just  falling  asleep  by  any  means,  but 
glaringly,  persistently,  and  obstinately,  broad  awake.  Per- 
haps, with  no  scientific  intention  or  invention,  I  was  illus- 
trating the  theory  of  the  Duality  of  the  Brain;  perhaps 
one  part  of  my  brain,  being  wakeful,  sat  up  to  watch  the 
other  part  which  was  sleepy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  some- 
thing in  me  was  as  desirous  to  go  to  sleep  as  it  possibly 
could  be,  but  something  else  in  me  would  not  go  to  sleep, 
and  was  as  obstinate  as  George  the  Third. 

Thinking  of  George  the  Third— for  I  devote  this  paper 
to  my  train  of  thoughts  as  I  lay  awake  s  most  people  lying 
awake  sometimes,  and  having  some  interest  in  the  subject 
— put  me  in  mind  of  Benjamin  Ebanklin,  and  so  Penja- 
min  Franklin's  paper  on  the  art  of  procuring  pleasant 
dreams,  which  would  seem  necessarily  to  include  the  art  of 
going  to  sleep,  came  into  my  head.  Now,  as  I  often  used 
to  read  that  paper  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy,  and  as  I 
recollect  everything  I  read  then,  as  perfectly  as  I  forget 
everything  I  read  now,  1  quoted  "  Get  out  of  bed,  beat  up 
and  turn  your  pillow,  shake  the  bed-clothes  well  with  at 
least  twenty-shakes,  then  throw  the  bed  open  and  leave  it 
to  cool;  in  the  meanwhile,  continuing  undrest,  walk  about 
your  chamber.  When  you  begin  to  feel  tha  e,Q\!6L  ^x:t  \«^- 
pleasant,  then  return  to  your  bed,  anfli  ^o\3l  V^XV  ^ci^s^^^?^ 
asleep,  and  your  sleep  will  be  Bweet  WxA.  ^Xe^^^coX?'*  "^^"^^ 
14 
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bit  of  it!  I  performed  the  whole  ceremony,  and  if  it  were 
possible  for  me  to  be  more  saucer-eyed  than  I  was  before, 
that  was  the  only  result  that  came  of  it. 

Except  Niagara.  The  two  quotations  from  Washington 
Irving  and  Benjamin  Franklin  may  have  put  it  in  my  head 
by  an  American  association  of  ideas;  but  there  I  was,  and 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall  was  thundering  and  tumbling  in  my 
eyes  and  ears,  and  the  very  rainbows  that  I  left  upon  the 
spray  when  I  really  did  last  look  upon  it,  were  beautiful 
to  see.  The  night-light  being  quite  as  plain,  however,  and 
sleep  seeming  to  be  many  thousand  miles  further  off  than 
Niagara,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  think  a  little  about  Sleep; 
which  I  no  sooner  did  than  I  whirled  off  in  spite  of  myself 
to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  there  saw  a  great  actor  and 
dear  friend  of  mine  (whom  I  had  been  thinking  of  in  the 
day)  playing  Macbeth,  and  heard  him  apostrophising  "  the 
death  of  each  day's  life,"  as  I  have  heard  him  many  a 
time,  in  the  days  that  are  gone. 

But,  Sleep.  I  will  think  about  Sleep.  I  am  determined 
to  think  (this  is  the  way  I  went  on)  about  Sleep.  I  must 
hold  the  word  Sleep,  tight  and  fast,  or  I  shall  be  off  at  a 
tangent  in  half  a  second.  I  feel  myself  miaccountably 
straying,  already,  into  Clare  Market.  Sleep.  It  would  be 
curious,  as  illustrating  the  equality  of  sleep,  to  inquire  how 
many  of  its  phenomena  are  common  to  all  classes,  to  all 
degrees  of  wealth  and  poverty,  to  every  grade  of  education 
and  ignorance.  Here,  for  example,  is  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  in  her  palace,  this  present  blessed  night,  and  hero 
is  Winking  Charley,  a  sturdy  vagrant,  in  one  of  her  Maj- 
esty's jails.  Her  Majesty  has  fallen,  many  thousands  of 
times,  from  that  same  Tower,  wliich  /  claim  a  right  to 
tumble  off  now  and  then.  So  has  Winking  Charley.  Her 
Majesty  in  her  sleep  has  opened  or  prorogued  Parliament, 
or  has  held  a  Drawing  Room,  attired  in  some  very  scanty 
dress,  the  deficiencies  and  improprieties  of  which  have 
caused  her  great  uneasiness.  I,  in  my  degree,  have  suf- 
fered unspeakable  agitation  of  mind  from  taking  the  chair 
at  a  public  dinner  at  the  London  Tavern  in  my  night- 
clothes,  which  not  all  the  courtesy  of  my  kind  friend  and 
host  Mr.  Bathe  could  persuade  me  were  quite  adapted  to 
tJie  occasion.  Winking  Charley  has  been  repeatedly  tried 
in  a  worse  condition.  Her  Ma^e^aty  \a  ivo  ^^tc^mger  to  a 
vault  or  Si-mameat^  of  a  3ort  ot  t^oQx^\o\Jci,  m^  ^svNs>aia^ 
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tinct  pattern  distantly  resembling  eyes,  which  occasionally 
obtmdes  itself  on  her  repose.  Neither  am  I.  Neither  is 
Winking  Charley.  It  is  quite  common  to  all  three  of  us 
to  skim  along  with  airy  strides  a  little  above  the  ground; 
also  to  hold,  with  the  deepest  interest,  dialogues  with 
various  people,  all  represented  by  ourselves;  and  to  be  at 
our  wit's  end  to  know  what  they  are  going  to  tell  us;  and 
to  be  indescribably  astonished  by  the  secrets  they  disclose. 
It  is  probable  that  we  have  all  three  committed  murders 
and  hidden  bodies.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  we  have  all 
desperately  wanted  to  cry  out,  and  have  had  no  voice;  that 
we  have  all  gone  to  the  play  and  not  been  able  to  get  in; 
that  we  have  all  dreamed  much  more  of  our  youth  tiian  of 
our  later  lives;  that — I  have  lost  it!    The  thread's  broken. 

And  up  I  go.  I,  lying  here  with  the  night-light  before 
me,  up  I  go,  for  no  i-eason  on  earth  that  I  can  find  out,  and 
drawn  by  no  links  that  are  visible  to  me,  up  the  Great 
Saint  Bernard  I  I  have  lived  in  Switzerland,  and  rambled 
among  the  mountains;  but,  why  1  should  go  there  now, 
and  why  up  the  Great  Saint  Bernard  in  preference  to  any 
other  mountain,  I  have  no  idea.  As  I  lie  here  broad 
awake,  and  with  every  sense  so  shaipened  that  I  can  dis- 
tinctly hear  distant  noises  inaudible  to  me  at  another  time, 
I  make  that  journey,  as  I  really  did,  on  the  same  summer 
day,  with  the  same  happy  party — ah!  two  since  dead,  I 
grieve  to  think — and  there  is  the  same  track,  with  the  same 
black  wooden  arms  to  point  the  way,  and  there  are  the 
same  storm-refuges  here  and  there;  and  there  is  the  same 
snow  falling  at  the  top,  and  there  are  the  same  frosty 
mists,  and  there  is  the  same  intensely  cold  convent  with 
its  menagerie  smell,  and  the  same  breed  of  dogs  fast  dying 
out,  and  the  same  breed  of  jolly  young  monks  whom  I 
mourn  to  know  as  humbugs,  and  the  same  convent  parlour 
with  its  piano  and  the  sitting  round  the  fire,  and  the  same 
supper,  and  the  same  lone  night  in  a  cell,  and  the  same 
bright  fresh  morning  when  going  out  into  the  highly  rare- 
fied air  was  like  a  plunge  into  an  icy  bath.  Now,  see  here 
what  comes  along;  and  why  does  this  thing  stalk  into  my 
mind  on  the  top  of  a  Swiss  mountain  I 

It  is  a  figure  that  I  once  saw,  just  after  dark,  chalked 
upon  a  door  in  a  little  back  lane  near  a.  com\i\x^  ^^moxr^ — 
my  GrBt  ohurcb.     How  young  a  c\i\\d  1  xci^^  V-^kN^Xifefc^^ 
the^thae  I  don't  knowy  but  it  horrified  me  ^o  voJ^^^'^^— ^^^ 
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conneotion  with  the  churchyard,  I  suppose^  for  it  smokes  a 
pipe,  and  has  a  big  hat  with  each  of  its  ears  sticking  out  in 
a  horizontal  line  under  the  brim,  and  is  not  in  itself  more 
oppressive  than  a  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  a  pair  of  goggle 
eyes,  and  hands  like  two  bunches  of  carrots,  five  in  each, 
can  make  it— that  it  is  still  vaguely  alarming  to  me  to  re- 
call (as  I  have  often  done  before,  lying  awake)  the  running 
home,  the  looking  behind,  the  horror,  of  its  following  me; 
though  whether  disconnected  from  the  door,  or  door  and 
all,  I  can't  say,  and  perhaps  never  could.  It  lays  a  dis- 
agreeable train.  I  must  resolve  to  think  of  something  on 
the  voluntary  principle. 

The  balloon  ascents  of  this  last  season.  They  will  do  to 
think  about,  while  I  lie  awake,  as  well  as  anything  else. 
I  must  hold  them  tight  though,  for  I  feel  them  sliding 
away,  and  in  their  stead  are  the  Mannings,  husband  and 
wife,  hanging  on  the  top  of  Horsemonger  Lane  Jail.  In 
connection  with  which  dismal  spectacle,  I  recall  this  curi- 
ous fantasy  of  the  mind.  That,  having  beheld  that  execu- 
tion, and  having  left  those  two  forms  dangling  on  the  top 
of  the  entrance  gateway — the  man's,  a  limp,  loose  suit  of 
clothes  as  if  the  man  had  gone  out  of  them;  the  woman's, 
a  fine  shape,  so  elaborately  corseted  and  artfully  dressed, 
that  it  was  quite  unchanged  in  its  trim  appearance  as  it 
slowly  swung  from  side  to  side — I  never  could,  by  my  ut- 
termost efforts,  for  some  weeks,  present  the  outside  of  that 
prison  to  myself  (which  the  terrible  impression  I  had  re- 
ceived continually  obliged  me  to  do)  without  presenting  it 
with  the  two  figures  still  hanging  in  the  morning  air. 
Until,  strolling  past  the  gloomy  place  one  night,  when 
the  street  was  deserted  and  quiet,  and  actually  seeing  that 
the  bodies  were  not  there,  my  fancy  was  persuaded,  as  it 
were,  to  take  them  down  and  bury  them  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  jail,  where  they  have  lain  ever  since. 

The  balloon  ascents  of  last  season.    Let  me  reckon  them 
up.     There  were  the  horse,  the  bull,  the  parachute,  and 
the  tumbler  hanging  on — chiefly  by  his  toes,  I  believe — be- 
low the  car.     Very  wrong,  indeed,  and  decidedly  to  be 
stopped.     But,  in  connection  with  these  and  similmr  dan- 
gerous exhibitions,  it  strikes  me  that  that  portipu  of  the 
public  whom  they  entertain,  is  unjustly  reproached.     Their 
.    pleasure  is  in  the  difficulty  ovexeom^.    TV^^.  ^.ria  a  public 
}^'^£Teat  faith,  and  are  quite  coufidexi^  \Jckafc  Itoft  59i»^\SkK^ 
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will  not  fall  off  the  horse,  or  the  lady  off  the  bull  or  out  of 
the  parachute,  and  that  the  tumbler  has  a  firm  hold  with 
his  toes.  They  do  not  go  to  see  the  adventurer  vanquished, 
bat  triumphant.  There  is  no  parallel  in  publio  eouibiits 
between  men  and  beasts,  because  nobody  can  answer  for 
the  particular  beast — unless  it  were  always  tlie  same  beast, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  a  mere  stage-show,  which  the 
same  public  would  go  in  the  same  state  of  mind  to  see,  en- 
tirely believing  in  tibe  brute  being  beforehand  safely  sul>- 
dued  by  the  man.  That  they  are  not  accustomed  to  calcu- 
late hazards  and  dangers  with  any  nicety,  we  may  know  from 
their  rash  exposure  of  themselves  in  ovei'crowded  steam- 
boats, and  unsafe  conveyances  and  places  of  all  kinds. 
And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  instead  of  railing,  and  nt- 
tribnting  savage  motives  to  a  people  naturally  well  dis- 
posed and  humane,  it  is  better  to  teach  them,  and  lead 
them  argumentatively  and  reasonably — for  they  are  very 
reasonable,  if  you  will  discuss  a  matter  with  them — to 
more  considerate  and  wise  conclusions. 

This  is  a  disagreeable  intrusion !  Here  is  a  man  with 
his  throat  cut,  dashing  towards  me  as  I  lie  awake !  A  rec- 
ollection of  an  old  story  of  a  kinsman  of  mine,  who,  going 
home  one  foggy  winter  night  to  Hampstead,  when  London 
was  much  smaller  and  the  road  lonesome,  suddenly  encoun- 
tered such  a  figure  rushing  past  him,  and  presently  two 
keepers  from  a  madhouse  in  pursuit.  A  very  unpleasant 
creature  indeed,  to  come  into  my  mind  unbidden,  as  I  lie 
awake. 

-r-The  balloon  ascents  of  last  season.  I  must  return  to 
the  balloons.  Why  did  the  bleeding  man  start  out  of 
them?  Never  mind;  if  I  inquire,  he  will  be  back  again. 
The  balloons.  This  particular  public  have  inherently  a 
great  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  physical  difficulties 
overcome;  mainly,  as  I  take  it,  because  the  lives  of  a  large 
majority  of  them  are  exceedingly  monotonous  and  real,  and 
further,  are  a  struggle  against  continual  difficulties,  and 
further  still,  because  anything  in  the  form  of  accidentjil  in- 
jury, or  any  kind  of  illness  or  disability  is  so  very  serious 
in  their  own  sphere.  I  will  explain  this  seeming  paradox 
of  mine.  Take  the  case  of  a  Christmas  Pantomime. 
Surely  nobody  supposes  that  the  young  mother  in  the  pit 
who  falls  into  fits  of  laughter  when  t\\e  \i^v3  *\'a  \iJ«^^\  w. 
aai  upon,  would  be  at  all  diverted  by  s\3lA\  ^w  Qs;«>\Tt^^<y^ 
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off  the  stage.  Kor  is  the  decent  workman  in  the  gallery, 
who  is  transported  beyond  the  ignorant  present  by  the  de- 
light with  which  he  sees  a  stout  gentleman  pushed  out  of 
a  two  pair  of  stairs  window,  to  be  slandered  by  the  sus- 
picion that  he  would  be  in  the  least  entertained  by  such  a 
spectacle  in  any  street  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York.  It 
always  appears  to  me  that  the  secret  of  this  enjoyment  lies 
in  the  temporary  superiority  to  the  common  hazards  and 
mischances  of  life;  in  seeing  casualties,  attended  when 
they  really  occur  with  bodily  and  mental  suffering,  tears, 
and  poverty,  happen  through  a  very  rough  sort  of  poetry 
without  the  least  harm  being  done  to  any  one — the  pretence 
of  distress  in  a  pantomime  being  so  broadly  humorous  as 
to  be  no  pretence  at  all.  Much  as  in  the  comic  fiction  I 
can  understand  the  mother  with  a  very  vulnerable  baby  at 
home,  greatly  relishing  the  invulnerable  baby  on  the  stage, 
so  in  the  Cremome  reality  I  can  understand  the  mason  who 
is  always  liable  to  fall  off  a  scaffold  in  his  working  jacket 
and  to  be  carried  to  the  hospital,  having  an  infinite  admir- 
ation of  the  radiant  personage  in  spangles  who  goes  into 
the  clouds  upon  a  bull,  or  upside  down,  and  who,  he  takes 
it  for  granted — not  reflecting  upon  the  thing — has,  by  un- 
common skill  and  dexterity,  conquered  such  mischances  as 
those  to  which  he  and  his  acquaintance  are  continually  ex- 
posed. 

I  wish  the  Morgue  in  Paris  would  not  come  here  as  I  lie 
awake,  with  its  ghastly  beds,  and  the  swollen  saturated 
clothes  hanging  up,  and  the  water  dripping,  dripping  all 
day  long,  upon  that  other  swollen  saturated  something  in 
the  comer,  like  a  heap  of  crushed  over-ripe  figs  that  I 
have  seen  in  Italy!  And  this  detestable  Morgue  comes 
back  again  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  forgotten  ghost 
stories.  This  will  never  do.  I  must  think  of  something 
else  as  I  lie  awake;  or,  like  that  sagacious  animal  in  the 
United  States  who  recognised  the  colonel  who  was  such  a 
dead  shot,  I  am  a  gone  'Coou.  What  shall  I  think  of? 
The  late  brutal  assaults.  Very  good  subject.  The  late 
brutal  assaults. 

(Though  whether,  supposing  I  should  see,  here  before 

me  as  I  lie  awake,  the  awful  phantom  described  in  one  of 

those  ghost  stories,  who,  with  a  head-dress  of  shroud,  was 

always  seen  looking  in  through  a  certain  glass  drtor  at  a 

certain  dead  hour — whether,  in  sucYl  a  ci?L'&^  *\\.^cw\^\^Ni\a 
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least  oonsolation  to  me  to  know  on  philosophical  grounds 
that  it  was  merely  my  imagination,  is  a  question  I  can't 
help  asking  myself  by  the  way.) 

The  late  brutal  assaults.  I  strongly  question  the  ex- 
pediency of  advocating  the  revival  of  whipping  for  those 
crimes.  It  is  a  natural  and  generous  impulse  to  be  indig- 
nant at  the  perpetration  of  inconceivable  brutality,  but  I 
doubt  the  whipping  panacea  gravely,  Not  in  the  least  re- 
gard or  pity  for  the  criminal,  whom  I  hold  in  far  lower 
estimation  than  a  mad  wolf,  but  in  consideration  for  the 
general  tone  a.nd  feeling,  which  is  very  much  improved 
since  the  whipping  times.  It  is  bad  for  a  people  to  be 
familiarised  with  such  punishments.  When  the  whip  went 
out  of  Bridewell,  and  ceased  to  be  flourished  at  the  cart's 
tail  and  at  the  whipping-post,  it  began  to  fade  out  of  mad- 
houses, and  workhouses,  and  schools  and  families,  and  to 
give  place  to  a  better  system  everywhere,  tlian  cruel  driv- 
ing. It  would  be  hasty,  because  a  few  brutes  may  be  in- 
adequately punished,  to  revive,  in  any  aspect,  what,  in  so 
many  aspects,  society  is  hardly  yet  happily  rid  of.  The 
whip  is  a  very  contagious  kind  of  thing,  and  difficult  to 
confine,  within  one  set  of  bounds.  Utterly  abolish  punish- 
ment by  fine — a  barbarous  device,  quite  as  much  out  of 
date  as  wager  by  battle,  but  particularly  connected  in  the 
vulgar  mind  with  this  class  of  offence — at  least  quadruple 
the  term  of  imprisonment  for  aggravated  assaults — and 
above  all  let  us,  in  such  cases,  have  no  Pet  Prisoning,  vain 
glorifying,  strong  soup,  and  roasted  meats,  but  hard  work, 
and  one  unchanging  and  uncompromising  dietary  of  bread 
and  water,  well  or  ill;  and  we  shall  do  much  better  than 
by  going  down  into  the  dark  to  grope  for  the  whip  among 
the  rusty  fragments  of  the  rack,  and  the  branding  iron,  and 
the  chains  and  gibbet  from  the  public  roads,  and  the 
weights  that  pressed  men  to  death  in  the  cells  of  Newgate. 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  I  found  I  had  been  lying 
awake  so  long  that  the  very  dead  began  to  wake  too,  and 
to  crowd  into  my  thoughts  most  sorrowfully.  Therefore, 
I  resolved  to  lie  awake  no  more,  but  to  get  up  and  go  out 
for  a  night  walk — which  resolution  was  an  acceptable  re- 
lief to  me,  as  I  dare  say  it  may  prove  now  to  a  great  many 
more. 
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DOWN  WITH  THE  TIDE, 

A  VERY  dark  nights  it  Was,  and  bitter  cold;  the  east  wind 
blowing  bleak,  and  bringing  with  it  stinging  particles  from 
marsh,  and  moor,  and  fen — from  the  Great  Desert  and  Old 
Egypt,  may  be.  Some  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
sharp-edged  vapour  that  came  flying  up  the  Thames  at 
London  might  be  inummy-dust,  dry  atoms  from  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  Camels*  foot-prints,  crocodiles'  hatching 
places,  loosened  grains  of  expression  from  the  visages  of 
blunt-nosed  sphynxes,  Waifs  and  strays  from  caravatis  of 
turbaned  merchants,  vegetation  from  jungles,  frozen  snow 
from  the  Himalayas.  O !  It  was  very  very  dark  upon  the 
Thames,  and  it  was  bitter  bitter  cold. 

"And  yet,^'  said  the  voice  within  the  great  pea-coat  at 
my  side,  "you'll  have  seen  a  good  many  rivers  too,  I  dare 
say? '' 

"Truly,"  said  1,  "when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  not  a  few. 
From  the  Niagara,  downward  to  the  mountain  rivers  of 
Italy,  which  are  like  the  national  spirit — vety  tame,  ot 
chafing  suddenly  and  bursting  bounds,  only  to  dwindle 
away  again.  The  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  Rhone; 
and  the  Seine,  and  the  Saone;  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Ohio;  and  the  Tiber,  the  Po,  and  the  Arno; 
and  the " 

Peacoat  coughing  as  if  he  had  had  enough  of  that,  I  said 
no  more.  I  could  have  carried  the  catalogue  on  to  a  teasing 
length,  though,  if  I  had  been  in  the  cruel  mind. 

"And  after  all,"  said  he,  "this  looks  so  dismal?" 

"So  awful,"  I  returned,  "at  night.  The  Seine  at  Paris 
IS  very  gloomy  too,  at  such  a  time,  and  is  probably  the 
scene  of  far  more  crime  and  gieater  wickedness;  but  this 
river  looks  so  broad  and  vast,  so  murky  and  silent,  seems 
such  an  image  of  death  in  the  midst  of  the  great  city*s 
life,  that " 

That  Peacoat  coughed  again.  He  could  not  stand  my 
holding  forth. 

We  were  in  a  four-oared  Thames  Police  Galley,  lying  on 
our  cars  in  the  deep  shadow  oi  SoutYi^axVL  ^rv^%%— \^^«t 
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the  eomer  arch  on  the  Surrey  side — having  come  down 
with  the  tide  from  Vauxhall.  We  were  fain  to  hold  on 
pretty  tight,  though  close  in  shore,  for  the  river  was  swol- 
len and  the  tide  running  down  very  strong.  We  were 
watching  certain  water-mts  of  human  growth,  and  lay  in 
the  deep  shade  as  quiet  as  mice;  our  light  hidden  and  our 
scraps  of  conversation  carried  on  in  whispers.  Above  us, 
the  massive  iron  girdei*s  of  the  arch  were  faintly  visible, 
and  below  us  its  ponderous  shadow  seemed  to  sink  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

We  had  been  lying  here  some  half-an^hour.  With  our 
backs  to  the  wind,  it  is  true;  but  the  wind  heiag  in  a  de- 
termined temper  blew  straight  through  us,  and  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  go  round.  I  would  have  boarded  a  fire- 
ship  to  get  into  action,  and  mildly  suggested  as  much  to 
my  friend  Pea. 

"No  doubt,"  says  he  as  patiently  as  possible;  "but 
shore-going  tactics  wouldn't  do  with  us.  River  thieves 
can  always  get  rid  of  stolen  pi-operty  in  a  moment  by  drop- 
ping it  overboard.  We  want  to  take  them  with  the  prop- 
erty, so  we  lurk  about  and  come  out  upon  'em  sharp.  If 
they  see  us  or  hear  us,  over  it  goes." 

Pea's  wisdom  being  indisputable,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  sit  there  and  be  blown  through,  for  another  half 
hovLX.  The  water-rats  thinking  it  wise  to  abscond  at  the 
end  of  that  time  without  commission  of  felony,  we  shot 
out,  disappointed,  with  the  tide. 

"Grim  they  look,  don't  they?"  said  Pea,  seeing  me 
glance  over  my  shoulder  at  the  lights  upon  the  bridge,  and 
downward  at  their  long  crooked  reflections  in  the  river. 

"Very,"  said  I,  "and  make  one  think  with  a  shudder  of 
Suicides.  Wliat  a  night  for  a  dreadful  leap  from  that 
parapet  I " 

"Aye,  but  Waterloo's  the  favourite  bridge  for  making 
holes  in  the  water  from,"  returned  Pea.  "By  the  bye — 
avast  pulling,  lads !— would  you  like  to  speak  to  Waterloo 
on  the  subject?  " 

My  face  confessing  a  surprised  desire  to  have  some 
friendly  conversation  with  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  my  friend 
Pea  being  the  most  obliging  of  men,  we  put  about,  pulled 
out  of  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  in  place  of  goin^  ^.t 
great  speed  with  the  tide,  began  to  atrvv^  ^t-^iwvs^i  S.\»^  ^qp6s^ 
IB  share  again.    Every  colour  but  \AsaCi\L  ^^fexa^eA^  \K>^ia?^<^ 
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departed  from  the  world.  The  air  was  black,  the  water 
was  black,  the  barges  and  hulks  were  black,  the  piles  were 
black,  the  buildings  were  black,  the  shadows  were  only  a 
deeper  shade  of  black  upon  the  black  ground.  Here  and 
there,  a  coal  fire  in  an  iron  cresset  blazed  upon  a  wharf; 
but,  one  knew  that  it  too  had  been  black  a  little  while  ago, 
and  would  be  black  again  soon.  Uncomfortable  rushes  of 
water  suggestive  of  gurgling  and  drowning,  ghostly  rattlings 
of  iron  chains,  dismal  clankings  of  discordant  engines, 
formed  the  music  that  accompanied  the  dip  of  our  oars  and 
their  rattling  in  the  rullocks.  Even  the  noises  had  a  black 
sound  to  me — as  the  trumpet  sounded  red  to  the  blind 
man. 

Our  dexterous  boat's  crew  made  nothing  of  the  tide,  and 
pulled  us  gallantly  up  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  Here  Pea  and 
I  disembarked,  passed  under  the  black  stone  archway,  and 
climbed  the  steep  stone  steps.  Within  a  few  feet  of  their 
summit.  Pea  presented  me  to  Waterloo  (or  an  eminent  toll- 
taker  representing  that  structure),  muffled  up  to  the  eyes 
in  a  thick  shawl,  .and  amply  great-coated  and  fur-oapped. 

Waterloo  received  us  with  cordiality,  and  observed  of 
the  night  that  it  was  "a  Searcher."  He  had  been  origi- 
nally called  the  Strand  Bridge,  he  informed  us,  but  had  re- 
ceived his  present  name  at  the  suggestion  of  the  propri- 
etors, when  Parliament  had  resolved  to  vote  three  hundred 
thousand  pound  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  honour 
of  the  victory.  Parliament  took  the  hint  (said  Waterloo, 
with  the  least  flavour  of  misanthropy)  and  saved  the  money. 
Of  course  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  first  passen- 
ger, and  of  course  he  paid  his  penny,  and  of  course  a  noble 
lord  preserved  it  evermore.  The  Treadle  and  index  at  the 
toll-house  (a  most  ingenious  contrivance  for  rendering  fraud 
impossible),  were  invented  by  Mr.  Lethbridge,  then  prop- 
erty-man at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Was  it  suicide,  we  wanted  to  know  about?  said  Water- 
loo. Ha !  Well,  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  that  work,  he 
did  assure  us.  He  had  prevented  some.  Why,  one  day  a 
woman,  poorish  looking,  came  in  between  the  hatch,  slapped 
down  a  penny,  and  wanted  to  go  on  without  the  ohaiige! 
Waterloo  suspected  this,  and  says  to  his  mate,  "  give  an 
eje  to  the  gate,*'  and  bolted  after  her.  She  had  got  to  the 
^A/rd  seat  between  the  piers,  and  was  on  the  parapet  just  a 
SOWS'  over,  when  be  caught  hex  wA.  ^sln^  \x^x  *\sx  ^Swix^. 
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At  the  police  office  next  momingy  she  said  it  was  along  of 
trouble  and  a  bad  husband. 

"  Likely  enough,"  observed  Waterloo  to  Pea  and  myself, 
as  he  adjusted  his  chin  in  his  shawl.  ''  There's  a  deal  of 
trouble  about,  you  see — and  bad  husbands  too ! " 

Another  time,  a  young  woman  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
open  day,  got  through,  darted  along;  and,  before  Waterloo 
could  come  near  her,  jumped  upon  the  parapet,  and  shot 
herself  over  sideways.  Alarm  given,  waterman  put  off, 
lucky  escape. — Clothes  buoyed  her  up. 

"This  is  where  it  is,"  said  Waterloo.  "If  people  jump 
off  straight  forwards  from  the  middle  of  the  parapet  of  the 
bays  of  the  bridge,  they  are  seldom  killed  by  drowning, 
but  ai'e  smashed,  poor  things;  that's  what  they  are;  they 
dash  themselves  upon  the  buttress  of  the  bridge.  But  you 
jump  off,"  said  Waterloo  to  me,  putting  his  forefinger  in  a 
button-hole  of  my  great-coat;  "you  jump  off  from  the  side 
of  the  bay,  and  you'll  tumble,  ti*ue,  into  the  stream  under  the 
arch.  What  you  have  got  to  do,  is  to  mind  how  you  jump 
in!  There  was  poor  Tom  Steele,  from  Dublin.  Didn't 
dive !  Bless  you,  didn't  dive  at  all !  Fell  down  so  flat  into 
the  water,  that  he  broke  his  breast-bone,  and  lived  two 
days  I" 

I  asked  Waterloo  if  there  were  a  favourite  "side  of  his 
bridge  for  this  dreadful  purpose?  He  reflected,  and  thought 
yes,  there  was.     He  should  say  the  Surrey  side. 

Three  decent  looking  men  went  through  one  day,  soberly 
and  quietly,  and  went  on  abreast  for  about  a  dozen  yards : 
when  the  middle  one,  he  sung  out,  all  of  a  sudden,  "  Here 
goes.  Jack  I "  and  was  over  in  a  minute. 

Body  found?  Well.  Waterloo  didn't  rightly  recollect 
about  that.     They  were  compositors,  they  were. 

He  considered  it  astonishing  how  quick  people  were! 
Why,  there  was  a  cab  came  up  one  Boxing-night,  with  a 
young  woman  in  it,  who  looked,  according  to  Waterloo's 
opinion  of  her,  a  little  the  worse  for  liquor;  very  handsome 
she  was  too — very  handsome.  She  stopped  the  cab  at  the 
gate,  and  said  she'd  pay  the  cabman  then,  which  she  did, 
though  there  was  a  little  hankering  about  the  fare,  because 
at  first  she  didn't  seem  quite  to  know  where  she  wanted  to 
be  drove  to.  However,  she  paid  the  man,  and  the  toll  too^ 
and  looking  Waterloo  in  the  face  (Vie  ^ivow^X,  ^^  Vsn.^?^ 
Mm,  don't  you  see  I)  said,  "  I'  11  finish.  \.t  aoT£ife\va^  X"*"*    "^  ^^'» 
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the  cab  went  off,  leaving  Waterloo  a  little  doubtful  in  his 
mind,  and  while  it  was  going  on  at  full  speed  the  young 
woman  jumped  out,  never  fell,  hardly  staggered,  ran  along 
.the  bridge  pavement  a  little  way,  passing  several  people, 
and  jumped  over  from  the  second  opening.  At  the  inquest 
it  was  giv'  in  evidence  that  she  had  been  quarrelling  at  the 
Hero  of  Waterloo,  and  it  was  brought  in  jealousy.  (One 
of  the  results  of  Waterloo's  experience  Was,  that  there  was 
a  deal  of  jealousy  about.) 

"Do  we  ever  get  madmen?''  said  Waterloo,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  of  mine.  "  Well,  we  do  get  madmen.  Yes, 
we  have  had  one  or  two;  escaped  from  'Sylums,  I  suppose. 
One  hadn't  a  halfpenny;  and  because  I  wouldn't  let  him 
through,  he  went  back  a  little  way,  stooped  down,  took  a 
run,  and  butted  at  the  hatch  like  a  ram.  He  smashed  his 
hat  rarely,  but  his  head  didn't  seem  no  worse — in  my  opin- 
ion on  account  of  his  being  wrong  in  it  afore.  Sometimes 
people  haven't  got  a  halfpenny.  If  they  are  really  tired 
and  poor  we  give  'em  one  and  let  'em  through.  Other 
people  will  leave  things — pocket-handkerchiefs  mostly. 
I  have  taken  cravats  and  gloves,  pocket-knives,  tooth-picks, 
studs,  shirt-pins,  rings  (generally  from  young  gents,  fearly 
in  the  morning),  but  handkerchiefs  is  the  general  thing." 

"Regular  customers?"  said  Waterloo.  "Lord,  yes! 
We  have  regular  customers.  One,  such  a  wotn-out  used-up 
old  file  as  you  can  scarcely  picter,  comes  from  the  Surrey 
side  as  regular  as  ten  o'clock  at  night  comes;  and  goes 
over,  /  think,  to  some  flash  house  on  the  Middlesex  side. 
He  comes  back,  he  does,  as  reg'lar  as  the  clock  strikes 
three  in  the  morning,  and  then  can  hardly  drag  one  of  his 
old  legs  after  the  other.  He  always  turns  down  the  water- 
stairs,  comes  up  again,  and  then  goes  on  down  the  Water- 
loo road.  He  always  does  the  same  thing,  and  never  varies 
a  minute.     Does  it  every  night — even  Sundays." 

I  asked  Waterloo  if  he  had  given  his  mind  to  the  possi- 
bility of  this  particular  customer  going  down  the  water- 
stairs  at  three  o'clock  some  morning,  and  never  coming  up 
again?  He  didn't  think  that  of  him,  he  replied.  In  fact, 
it  was  Waterloo's  opinion,  founded  on  his  obseryation  of 
that  file,  that  he  know'd  a  trick  worth  two  of  it. 

"There's  another  queer  old  customer,"  said  Waterloo, 

^^comea  over,   as   punctual  as  the  almanack,   at  eleven 

o^cloek  on  the  sixth  of  January,  a\i  e"\eN«iL  c^s^kmSl^sil  ^iJoft 
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fifth  of  April,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  sixth  of  July,  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  tenth  of  October.  Drives  a  shaggy 
little,  rough  pony,  in  a  sort  of  a  rattle-trap  arm-ohair  sort 
of  a  thing.  White  hair  he  has,  and  white  whiskers,  and 
muffles  hiniself  up  with  all  manner  of  shawls.  He  comes 
back  again  the  same  afternoon,  and  we  never  see  more  of 
hian  for  three  months.  He  is  a  captain  in  the  navy — re» 
tired-— wery  old — wery  odd — and  served  with  Lord  !Nel- 
son.  He  is  particular  about  drawing  his  pension  at  Somer- 
set House  afore  the  clock  strikes  twelve  every  quarter.  I 
have  heerd  say  that  he  thinks  it  wouldn't  be  according  to 
the  Act  of  Pailiament,  if  he  didn't  draw  it  afore  twelve." 
Having  related  these  anecdotes  in  a  natural  manner, 
which  was  the  best  warranty  in  the  world  for  their  genuine 
nature,  our  friend  Waterloo  was  shrinking  deep  into  his 
shawl  again,  as  having  exhausted  his  communicative  pow* 
era  and  taken  in  enough  east  wind,  when  my  other  friend 
Pea  in  a  moment  brought  him  to  the  surface  by  asking 
whether  he  had  not  been  occasionally  the  subject  of  assault 
and  battery  in  the  execution  of  his  duty?  Waterloo  recov» 
eriug  his  spii'its,  instantly  dashed  into  a  new  branch  of  his 
subject.  We  learnt  how  "both  these  teeth" — here  he 
pointed,  to  the  places  where  two  front  teeth  were  not — were 
knocked  out  by  an  ugly  customer  who  one  night  made  a 
dash  at  him  (Waterloo)  while  his  (the  ugly  customer's)  pal 
aud  coadjutor  made  a  dash  at  the  toll-taking  apron  where 
the  money-pockets  were;  how  Waterloo,  letting  the  teeth 
go  (to  Bla^s,  he  observed  indefinitely),  grappled  with  the 
apron-^eizer,  permitting  the  ugly  one  to  run  away;  and 
how  he  saved  the  bank,  and  captured  his  man,  and  con- 
signed him  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Also  how,  on  an- 
other night,  "  a  Cove  "  laid  hold  of  Waterloo,  then  presid- 
ing at  the  horse  gate  of  his  bridge,  and  threw  him  unoere- 
moniously  over  his  knee,  having  first  cut  his  head  open 
with  hia  whip.  How  Waterloo  "got  right,"  and  started 
after  the  Cove  all  down  the  Waterloo  Road,  through  Stam- 
foixi  Street,  and  round  to  the  foot  of  l>lackfriars  Bridge, 
where  the  Cove  "cut  into  "  a  public-house.  How  Waterloo 
Qutin  too;  but  how  an  aider  and  abettor  of  the  Cove's, 
who  happened  to  be  taking  a  promiscuous  drain  at  the  bar, 
stopped  Waterloo;  and  the  Cove  cut  out  again,  ran  across 
the  road  down  Holland  Street,  and  w\\e\e  wo'^t.,  ^\i^  \sA»  "5v» 
\)^T^8hop,     How  Waterloo  hveakiug  avj^^   iYoixi  V\^  ^'^ 
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tainer  was  close  upon  the  Cove's  heels,  attended  by  no  end 
of  people  who,  seeing  him  running  with  the  blood  stream- 
ing down  his  face,  thought  something  worse  was  "  up,"  and 
roared  Fire!  and  Murder!  on  the  hopeful  chance  of  the 
matter  in  hand  being  one  or  both.  How  the  Cove  was  ig- 
nominiously  taken,  in  a  shed  where  he  had  run  to  hide,  and 
how  at  the  Police  Court  they  at  first  wanted  to  make  a  ses- 
sions job  of  it;  but  eventually  Waterloo  was  allowed  to  be 
"spoke  to,"  and  the  Cove  made  it  square  with  Waterloo  by 
paying  his  doctor's  bill  (W.  was  laid  up  for  a  week)  and 
giving  him  "Three,  ten."  Likewise  we  learnt  what  we 
had  faintly  suspected  before,  that  your  sporting  amateur 
on  the  Derby  day,  albeit  a  captain,  can  be — "  if  he  be,"  as 
Captain  Bobadil  observes,  "  so  generously  minded  " — any- 
thing but  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman;  not  suffi- 
ciently gratifying  his  nice  sense  of  humour  by  the  witty 
scattering  of  flour  and  rotten  eggs  on  obtuse  civilians,  but 
requiring  the  further  excitement  of  "bilking  the  toll," 
and  "pitching  into"  Waterloo,  and  "cutting  him  about 
the  head  with  his  whip;  "  finally  being,  when  called  upon 
to  answer  for  the  assault,  what  Waterloo  described  as 
"Minus,"  or,  as  I  humbly  conceived  it,  not  to  be  found. 
Likewise  did  Waterloo  inform  us,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries, 
admiringly  and  deferentially  preferred  through  my  friend 
Pea,  that  the  takings  at  the  Bridge  had  more  than  doubled 
in  amount,  since  the  reduction  of  the  toll  one-half.  And 
being  asked  if  the  aforesaid  takings  included  much  bad 
money,  Waterloo  responded,  with  a  look  far  deeper  than 
the  deepest  part  of  the  river,  he  should  think  not  1 — and  so 
retired  into  his  shawl  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Then  did  Pea  and  I  once  more  embark  in  our  four-oared 
galley,  and  glide  swiftly  down  the  river  with  the  tide. 
And  while  the  shrewd  East  rasped  and  notched  us,  as  with 
jagged  razors,  did  my  friend  Pea  impart  to  me  confidences 
of  interest  relating  to  the  Thames  Police;  we  between- 
whiles  finding  "  duty  boats  "  hanging  in  dark  comers  under 
banks,  like  weeds — our  own  was  a  "  supervision  boat  ''— 
and  they,  as  they  reported  "  all  right ! "  flashing  their  hid* 
den  light  on  us,  and  we  flashing  ours  on  them.  These  duty 
boats  had  one  sitter  in  each :  an  Inspector :  and  were  rowed 
"Han-dan,"  which — for  the  information  of  those  'who 
never  graduated,  as  I  was  once  pToud  to  do,  under  a  fiie- 
tiBn-waterman  and  winner  of  Kean'a'Pti'Zfe  WckStrjx  ^\iSi^ 
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in  the  coarse  of  his  tuition,  took  hundreds  of  gallons  of 
rum  and  egg  (at  my  expense)  at  the  various  houses  of  note 
above  and  below  bridge;  not  by  any  means  because  he  liked 
it,  but  to  cure  a  weakness  in  his  liver,  for  which  the  fac- 
ulty had  particularly  recommended  it — may  be  explained 
as  rowed  by  three  men,  two  pulling  an  oar  each,  and  one  a 
pair  of  sculls. 

Thus,  floating  down  our  black  highway,  sullenly  frowned 
upon  by  the  knitted  brows  of  Blackfiiars,  Southwark,  and 
London,  each  in  his  lowering  turn,  I  was  shown  by  my 
friend  Pea  that  there  are,  in  the  Thameii  Police  Force, 
whose  district  extends  from  Batter  sea  to  Barking  Creek, 
ninety-eight  men,  eight  duty  boats,  and  two  supervision 
boats;  and  that  these  go  about  so  silently,  and  lie  in  wait 
in  such  dark  places,  and  so  seem  to  be  nowhere,  and  so 
may  be  anywhere,  that  they  have  gi-adually  become  a  police 
of  prevention,  keeping  the  river  almost  clear  of  any  great 
crimes,  even  while  the  increased  vigilance  on  shore  has 
made  it  much  harder  than  of  yore  to  live  by  "  thieving  "  in 
the  streets.  And  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  water  thieves, 
said  my  friend  Pea,  there  were  the  Tier-rangers,  who  si- 
lently dropped  alongside  the  tiers  of  shipping  in  the  Pool, 
by  night,  and  who,  going  to  the  companion-head,  listened 
for  two  snores — snore  number  one,  the  skipper's;  snore 
number  two,  the  mate's — mates  and  skippers  always  snor- 
ing great  guns,  and  being  dead  sure  to  be  hard  at  it  if  they 
had  turned  in  and  were  asleep.  Hearing  the  double  fire, 
down  went  the  Rangers  into  the  skippers'  cabins;  groped 
for  the  skippers'  inexpressibles,  which  it  was  the  custom 
of  those  gentlemen  to  shake  off,  watch,  money,  braces, 
boots,  and  all  together,  on  the  floor;  and  therewith  made 
off  as  silently  as  might  be.  Then  there  were  the  Lumpers, 
or  labourers  employed  to  unload  vessels.  They  wore  loose 
canvas  jackets  with  a  broad  hem  in  the  bottom,  turned  in- 
side, so  as  to  form  a  large  circular  pocket  in  which  they 
could  conceal,  like  clowns  in  pantomimes,  packages  of  sur- 
prising sizes.  A  great  deal  of  property  was  stolen  in  this 
manner  (Pea  confided  to  me)  from  steamers;  first,  because 
steamers  carry  a  larger  number  of  small  packages  than 
other  ships;  next,  because  of  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  obliged  to  be  unladen  for  their  return  voy- 
ages. The  Lumpers  dispose  of  their  boot^  ^^^"nX:^  Vq>  ^ssaxx:^'^ 
store  dealers,  and  the  only  remedy  tob^  ^u^%'^'s»\.^^\'^'*^^ 
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marine  store  shops  should  be  licensed,  and  thus  brought 
under  the  eye  of  the  police  as  rigid,ly  as  public-houses. 
Lumpers  also  smuggle  goods  ashore  for  the  crews  of  vessels. 
The  smuggling  of  tobacco  is  so  considerable,  that  it  is  well 
worth  the  while  of  the  sellers  of  smuggled  tobacco  to  use 
hydraulic  presses,  to  squeeze  a  single  pound  into  a  package 
small  enough  to  be  contained  in  an  ordinary  pocket.  Next, 
said  my  friend  Pea,  there  were  the  Truckers — less  thieves 
than  smugglers,  whose  business  it  was  to  land  more  con- 
siderable parcels  of  goods  than  the  Lumpers  could  manage. 
They  sometimes  sold  articles  of  grocery  and  so  forth,  to  the 
crews,  in  order  to  cloak  their  real  calling,  and  get  aboard 
without  suspicion.  Many  of  them  had  boats  of  their  own, 
and  made  ijioney.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  Dredger- 
men,  who,  under  pretence  of  dredging  up  coals  and  such 
like  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  hung  about  barges  and 
other  undecked  craft,  and  when  they  saw  an  opportunity, 
threw  any  property  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  over- 
board :  in  order  slyly  to  dredge  it  up  when  the  vessel  was 
gone.  Sometimes,  they  dexterously  used  their  dredges  to 
whip  away  anything  that  might  lie  within  reach.  Some  of 
them  were  mighty  neat  at  this,  and  the  accomplishment 
was  called  dry  dredging.  Then,  there  was  a  vast  deal  of 
property,  such  as  copper  nails,  sheathing,  hardwood,  &c., 
habitually  brought  away  by  shipwrights  and  other  work- 
men from  their  employers'  yards,  and  disposed  of  to  ma- 
rine store  dealers,  many  of  whom  escaped  detection  through 
hard  swearing,  and  their  extraordinary  artful  ways  of  ac- 
counting for  the  possession  of  stolen  property.  Likewise, 
there  were  special-pleading  practitioners,  for  whom  barges 
"  drifted  away  of  their  own  selves  " — they  having  no  hand 
in  it,  except  first  cutting  them  loose,  and  afterwards  plun- 
dering them — innocents,  meaning  no  harm,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  observe  those  foundlings  wanderiug  about 
the  Thames. 

We  were  now  going  in  and  out,  with  little  noise  and 
great  nicety,  among  the  tiers  of  shipping,  whose  many 
hulls,  lyiug  close  together,  rose  out  of  the  water  like  black 
streets.  Here  and  there,  a  Scotch,  an  Irish,  or  a  foreign 
steamer,  getting  up  her  steam  as  the  tide  made,  look^, 
with  her  great  chimney  and  high  sides,  like  a  quiet  factory 
among  the  common  buildings.  Now,  the  streets  opened 
juto  clearer  spaces,  now  contracted  m\»  ^\«^v^  \sv5l\»  tha 
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tiers  were  so  like  houses,  in  the  dark,  that  I  could  almost 
have  believed  myself  in  the  narrower  byeways  of  Venice. 
Everything  was  wonderfully  still;  for,  it  wanted  full  three 
hours  of  flood,  and  nothing  seemed  awake  but  a  dog  here 
and  there. 

So  we  took  no  Tier-rangers  captive,  nor  any  Lumpers, 
nor  Truckers,  nor  Dredgermen,  nor  other  evil-disposed  per- 
son or  persons;  but  went  ashore  at  Wapping,  where  the  old 
Thames  Police  office  is  now  a  station-house,  and  where  the 
old  Court,  with  its  cabin  windows  looking  on  the  river,  is 
a  quaint  charge  room :  with  nothing  worse  in  it  usually 
than  a  stuffed  cat  in  a  glass  case,  and  a  portrait,  pleasant 
to  behold,  of  a  rare  old  Thames  Police  officer,  Mr.  Super- 
intendent Evans,  now  succeeded  by  his  son.  We  looked 
over  the  charge  books,  admirably  kept,  and  found  the  pre- 
vention so  good  that  there  were  not  five  hundred  entries 
(including  drunken  and  disorderly)  in  a  whole  year.  Then, 
we  looked  into  the  storeroom;  where  there  was  an  oakum 
smell,  and  a  nautical  seasoning  of  dreadnought  clothing, 
rope  yam,  boat  hooks,  sculls  and  oars,  spare  stretchers, 
rudders,  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  the  like.  Then,  into  the 
cell,  aired  high  up  in  the  wooden  wall  through  an  opening 
like  a  kitchen  plate-rack:  wherein  there  was  a  drunken 
man,  not  at  all  warm,  and  very  wishful  to  know  if  it  were 
morning  yet.  Then,  into  a  better  sort  of  watch  and  ward 
room,  where  there  was  a  squadron  of  stone  bottles  drawn 
up,  ready  to  be  filled  with  hot  water  and  applied  to  any  un- 
fortunate creature  who  might  be  brought  in  apparently 
drowned.  Finally,  we  shook  hands  with  our  worthy  friend 
Pea,  and  ran  all  the  way  to  Tower  Hill,  under  strong  Po- 
lice suspicion  occasionally,  before  we  got  warm. 
15 
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THE  NOBLE  SAVAGE. 

To  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
not  the  least  belief  in  the  Noble  Savage.  I  consider  him 
a  prodigious  nuisance,  and  an  enormous  superstition.  His 
calling  rum  fire-water  and  me  a  pale-face,  wholly  fail  to 
reconcile  me  to  him.  I  don't  care  what  he  calls  me.  I 
call  him  a  savage,  and  I  call  a  savage  a  something  highly 
desirable  to  be  civilised  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  think 
a  mere  gent  (which  I  take  to  be  the  lowest  form  of  civilis- 
ation) better  than  a  howling,  whistling,  clucking,  stamp- 
ing, jumping,  tearing  savage.  It  is  all  one  to  me,  whether 
he  sticks  a  fish-bone  through  his  visage,  or  bits  of  trees 
through  the  lobes  of  his  ears,  or  bird's  feathers  in  his  head; 
whether  he  flattens  his  hair  between  two  boards,  or  spreads 
his  nose  over  the  breadth  of  his  face,  or  drags  his  lower  lip 
down  by  great  weights,  or  blackens  his  teeth,  or  knocks 
them  out,  or  paints  one  cheek  red  and  the  other  blue,  or 
tattoos  himself,  or  oils  himself,  or  rubs  his  body  with  fat, 
or  crimps  it  with  knives.  Yielding  to  whichsoever  of 
these  agreeable  eccentricities,  he  is  a  savage — cruel,  false, 
thievish,  murderous;  addicted  more  or  less  to  grease,  en- 
trails, and  beastly  customs;  a  wild  animal  with  the  ques- 
tionable gift  of  boasting;  a  conceited,  tiresome,  blood- 
thirsty, monotonous  humbug. 

Yet  it  is  extraordinary  to  observe  how  some  people  will 
talk  about  him,  as. they  talk  about  the  good  old  times;  how 
they  will  regret  his  disappearance,  in  the  course  of  this 
world's  development,  from  such  and  such  lands  where  his 
absence  is  a  blessed  relief  and  an  indispensable  preparation 
for  the  sowing  of  the  very  first  seeds  of  any  influence  that 
can  exalt  humanity;  how,  even  with  the  evidence  of  him- 
self before  them,  they  will  either  be  determined  to  believe, 
or  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded  into  believing, 
that  he  is  something  which  their  five  senses  tell  them  he  is 
•not. 

There  was   Mr.   Catlin,  some  few  years  ago,  with  his 

Ojibbeway  Indians.     Mr.  Catlin  was  an  energetic  earnest 

man,  who  had  lived  among  more  tribes  of  Indians  than  I 

need  reckon  up  here,  and  who  Yia^  ^T\t\fc\i  ^  ^vi\sxi^»i^i^ 
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and  glowing  book  about  them.  With  his  party  of  Indians 
squatting  and  spitting  on  the  table  before  him,  or  dancing 
their  miserable  jigs  after  their  own  dreary  manner,  he  called, 
in  all  good  faith,  upon  his  civilised  audience  to  take  notice 
of  their  symmetry  and  grace,  their  perfect  limbs,  and  the 
exquisite  expression  of  tlieir  pantomime;  and  his  civilised 
audience,  in  all  good  faith,  complied  and  admired.  Where- 
as, as  mere  animals,  they  were  wretched  creatures,  very 
low  in  the  scale  and  very  poorly  formed;  and  as  men  and 
women  possessing  any  power  of  truthful  dramatic  expres- 
sion by  means  of  action,  they  were  no  better  than  the 
chorus  at  an  Italian  Opera  in  England — and  would  have 
been  worse  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 

Mine  are  no  new  views  of  the  noble  savage.  The  great- 
est writers  on  natural  history  found  him  out  long  ago. 
BuFPON  knew  what  he  was,  and  showed  why  he  is  the 
sulky  tyrant  that  he  is  to  his  women,  and  how  it  happens 
(Heaven  be  praised !)  that  his  race  is  spare  in  numbers. 
For  evidence  of  the  quality  of  his  moral  nature,  pass  him- 
self for  a  moment  and  refer  to  his  "  faithful  dog."  Has  he 
ever  improved  a  dog,  or  attached  a  dog,  since  his  nobility 
first  ran  wild  in  woods,  and  was  brought  down  (at  a  very 
long  shot)  by  Pope?  Or  does  the  animal  that  is  the  friend 
of  man,  always  degenerate  in  his  low  society? 

It  is  not  the  miserable  nature  of  the  noble  savage  that  is 
the  new  thing;  it  is  the  whimpering  over  him  with  maudlin 
admiration,  and  the  affecting  to  regret  him,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  any  comparison  of  advantage  between  the  blemishes 
of  civilisation  and  the  tenor  of  his  swinish  life.  There 
may  have  been  a  change  now  and  thjen  in  those  diseased 
absurdities,  but  there  is  none  in  him. 

Think  of  the  Bushmen.  Think  of  the  two  men  and  the 
two  women  who  have  been  exhibited  about  England  for 
some  years.  Are  the  majority  of  persons — who  remember 
the  horrid  little  leader  of  that  party  in  his  festering  bundle 
of  hides,  with  his  filth  and  his  antipathy  to  water,  and  his 
straddled  legs,  and  his  odious  eyes  shaded  by  his  brutal 
hand,  and  his  cry  of  "  Qu-u-u-u-aaa ! "  (Bosjesman  for 
something  desperately  insulting  I  have  no  doubt) — conscious 
of  an  affectionate  yearning  towai'ds  that  noble  savage,  or  is 
it  idiosyncratic  in  me  to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  and  ab- 
jure him?  I  have  no  reserve  on  ttoii^  svai^^^oX^,  ^ca.^  ^-^ 
fpfmkly  $ft^te  that,  setting  aside  that  ata.^^  oi  ^Js^a  «vv\KtH»Ns^- 
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ment  when  he  coanterfeited  the  death  of  some  creature  he 
had  shot,  by  laying  his  head  on  his  hand  and  shaking  his 
left  leg — at  which  time  I  think  it  would  have  been  justifi- 
able  homicide  to  slay  him — I  have  never  seen  that  group 
sleeping,  smoking,  and  expectorating  round  their  brazier, 
but  I  have  sincerely  desired  that  something  might  happen 
to  the  charcoal  smouldering  therein,  which  would  cause  tlie 
immediate  suffocation  of  the  whole  of  the  noble  strangers. 

There  is  at  present  a  party  of  Zulu  Kaffirs  exhibiting 
at  the  St.  George's  Gallery,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  London. 
These  noble  savages  are  represented  in  a  most  agreeable 
manner;  they  are  seen  in  an  elegant  theatre,  fitted  with 
appropriate  scenery  of  great  beauty,  and  they  are  described 
in  a  very  sensible  and  unpretending  lecture,  delivered  with 
a  modesty  which  is  quite  a  pattern  to  all  similar  expo- 
nents. Though  exti'emely  ugly,  they  are  much  better  shaped 
than  such  of  their  predecessors  as  I  have  referred  to;  and 
they  are  rather  picturesque  to  the  eye,  though  far  from 
odoriferous  to  the  nose.  What  a  visitor  left  to  his  own 
interpretings  and  imaginings  might  suppose  these  noble- 
men to  be  about,  when  they  give  vent  to  that  pantomimic 
expression  which  is  quite  settled  to  be  the  natural  gift  of 
the  noble  savage,  I  cannot  possibly  conceive;  for  it  is  so 
much  too  luminous  for  my  personal  civilisation  that  it  con- 
veys no  idea  to  my  mind  beyond  a  general  stamping,  ramp- 
ing, and  raving,  remarkable  (as  everything  in  savage  life 
is)  for  its  dire  uniformity.  But  let  us— with  the  inter- 
preter's assistance,  of  which  I  for  one  stand  so  much  in 
need — see  what  the  noble  savage  does  in  Zulu  Kafflrland. 

The  noble  savage  sets  a  king  to  reign  over  him,  to  whom 
he  submits  his  life  and  limbs  without  a  murmur  or  ques* 
tion,  and  whose  whole  life  is  passed  chin  deep  in  a  lake  of 
blood;  but  who,  after  killing  incessantly,  is  in  his  turn 
killed  by  his  relations  and  friends,  the  moment  a  grey  hair 
appears  on  his  head.  All  the  noble  savage's  wars  with  his 
fellow-savages  (and  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  anything  else) 
are  wars  of  extermination — which  is  the  best  thing  I  know 
of  him,  and  the  most  comfortable  to  my  mind  when  I  look 
at  him.  He  has  no  moral  feelings  of  any  kind,  sort,  or 
description;  and  his  "  mission  "  may  be  summed  up  as  aim- 
p}jr  diabolical. 
The  ceremonies  with  whicli  "he  iamtl^  dvreraifies  bis  life 
^rej  of  course,  of  a  kindred  nature.    li\i^"^wi\A^-vAA\A 
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appears  before  the  kennel  of  the  gentleman  whom  he  has 
selected  for  his  father-iu-law,  attended  by  a  party  of  male 
friends  of  a  very  strong  flavour,  who  screech  and  whistle 
and  stamp  an  offer  of  so  many  cows  for  the  young  lady's 
hand.  The  chosen  father-in-law — also  supported  by  a 
high-flavoui'ed  party  of  male  friends — screeches,  whistles, 
and  yells  (being  seated  on  the  ground,  he  can't  stamp)  that 
there  never  was  such  a  daughter  in  the  market  as  his 
daughter,  and  that  he  must  have  six  more  cows.  The  son- 
in-law  and  his  select  circle  of  backers,  screech,  whistle, 
stamp,  and  yell  in  reply,  that  they  will  give  three  more 
cows.  The  father-in-law  (an  old  deluder,  overpaid  at  the 
beginning)  accepts  four,  and  rises  to  bind  the  bargain. 
The  whole  pai'ty,  the  young  lady  included,  then  falling 
into  epileptic  convulsions,  and  screeching,  whistling,  stamp- 
ing, and  yelling  together — and  nobody  taking  any  notice  of 
the  young  lady  (whose  charms  are  not  to  be  thought  of 
without  a  shudder) — the  noble  savage  is  considered  mar- 
ried, and  his  friends  make  demoniacal  leaps  at  him  by  way 
of  congratulation. 

When  the  noble  savage  finds  himself  a  little  unwell,  and 
mentions  the  circumstance  to  his  fiiends,  it  is  immediately 
perceived  that  he  is  under  the  influence  of  witchcraft.  A 
learned  personage,  called  an  Imyanger  or  Witch  Doctor,  is 
immediately  sent  for  to  Nooker  the  Umtargartie,  or  smell 
out  the  witch.  The  male  inhabitants  of  the  kraal  being 
seated  on  the  ground,  the  learned  doctor,  got  up  like  a 
grizzly  bear,  appears,  and  administers  a  dance  of  a  most 
terrific  nature,  during  the  exhibition  of  which  remedy  he 
incessantly  gnashes  his  teeth,  and  howls: — "I  am  the 
original  physician  to  Nooker  the  Umtargartie.  Yow  yow 
yow !  No  connection  with  any  other  establishment.  Till 
till  tijl !  All  other  Umtargarties  are  feigned  Umtargarties, 
Boroo  Boroo!  but  I  perceive  here  a  genuine  and  real  Um- 
targartie, Hoosh  Hoosh  Hoosh!  in  whose  blood  I,  the 
original  Imyanger  and  Nookerer,  Blizzerum  Boo  I  will  wash 
these  beards  claws  of  mine.  O  yow  yow  yowl''  All  this 
time  the  learned  physician  is  looking  out  among  the  at- 
tentive faces  for  some  unfortunate  man  who  owes  him  a 
cow,  or  who  has  given  him  any  small  offence,  or  against 
whom,  without  offence,  he  has  conceived  a  spite*  HiiiLte. 
never  fails  to  Nooker  as  the  UmtaTgaiti^,  «lTl^  \sft Aa  ^Xte- 
atantly  killed.     In  the  absence  of  ft\ich  wi  VcL^vn^x^aS.^  *^iafe 
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usual  practice  is  to  Nooker  the  quietest  and  most  gentle- 
manly person  in  company.  But  the  nookering  is  invariably 
followed  on  the  spot  by  the  butchering. 

Some  of  the  noble  savages  in  whom  Mr.  Catlin  was  so 
strongly  interested,  and  the  diminution  of  whose  numbers, 
by  rum  and  small-pox,  greatly  affected  him,  had  a  custom 
not  unlike  this,  though  much  more  appalling  and  disgust- 
ing in  its  odious  details. 

The  women  being  at  work  in  the  fields,  hoeing  the  Indian 
corn,  and  the  noble  savage  being  asleep  in  the  shade,  the 
chief  has  sometimes  the  condescension  to  come  forth,  and 
lighten  the  labour  by  looking  at  it.  On  these  occasions,  he 
seats  himself  in  his  own  savage  chair,  and  is  attended  by 
his  shield-bearer :  who  holds  over  his  head  a  shield  of  cow- 
hide— in  shape  like  an  immense  mussel  shell — fearfully 
and  wonderfully,  after  the  manner  of  a  theatiical  super- 
numerary. But  lest  the  great  man  should  forget  his  great- 
ness in  the  contemplation  of  the  humble  works  of  agri- 
culture, there  suddenly  rushes  in  a  poet,  retained  for  the 
purpose,  called  a  Praiser.  This  literary  gentleman  wears 
a  leopard's  he^d  over  his  own,  and  a  dress  of  tigers'  tails; 
he  has  the  appearance  of  having  come  express  on  his  hind 
legs  from  the  Zoological  Gardens;  and  he  incontinently 
strikes  up  the  chief's  praises,  plunging  and  tearing  all  the 
while.  There  is  a  frantic  wickedness  in  this  brute's  man- 
ner of  worrying  the  air,  and  gnashing  out,  "  0  what  a  de- 
lightful chief  he  is !  O  what  a  delicious  quantity  of  blood 
he  sheds!  0  how  majestically  he  laps  it  up!  O  how 
charmingly  cruel  he  is  I  O  how  he  tears  the  flesh  of  his 
enemies  and  crunches  the  bones !  0  how  like  the  tiger  and 
the  leopard  and  the  wolf  and  the  bear  he  is  I  0,  row  row 
row  row,  how  fond  I  am  of  him ! "  which  might  tempt  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  charge  at  a  hand-gallop  into  the 
Swartz-Kop  location  and  exterminate  the  whole  kraal. 

When  war  is  afoot  among  the  noble  savages — which  is 
■always — the  chief  holds  a  council  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  the  opinion  of  his  brothers  and  friends  in  general  that 
the  enemy  shall  be  exterminated.  On  this  occasion,  after 
the  performance  of  an  Umsebeuza,  or  war  song,-— whioh  is 
exactly  like  all  the  other  songs, — the  chief  makes  a  Bpeech 
to  his  brothers  and  friends,  arranged  in  single  file.  No 
particular  order  is  observed  during  the  delivery  of.  this  ad- 
dresa^  but  every  gentleman,  wlio  findft  \im^^  ^i9:k\»^  Vs^ 
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the  subject,  instead  of  crying  "Hear,  hearl ''  as  is  the  cus- 
tom with  us,  darts  from  the  rank  and  tramples  out  the  life, 
or  crushes  the  skull,  or  mashes  the  face,  or  scoops  out  the 
eyes,  or  breaks  the  limbs,  or  performs  a  whirlwind  of 
atrocities  on  the  body,  of  an  imaginary  enemy.  Several 
gentlemen  becoming  thus  excited  at  once,  and  pounding 
away  without  the  least  regard  to  the  orator,  that  illustrious 
person  is  rather  in  the  position  Qi  apt  orator  in  an  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  But,  several  6t  these  stjenes  of  savage 
life  bear  a  strong  generic  resemblance  to  an  Irish  election, 
and  I  think  would  be  extremely  well  received  and  under- 
stood at  Cork. 

In  all  these  ceremonies  the  noble  savage  holds  forth  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent  about  himself;  from  which  (to 
turn  him  to  some  civilised  account)  we  may  learn,  I  think, 
that  as  egotism  is  one  of  the  most  offensive  and  contemp- 
tible littlenesses  a  civilised  man  can  exhibit,  so  it  is  really 
incompatible  with  the  interchange  of  ideas;  inasmuch  as  if 
we  all  talked  about  ourselves  we  should  soon  have  no  * 
listeners,  and  must  be  all  yelling  and  screeching  at  once  on 
our  own  separate  accounts :  making  society  hideous.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  if  we  retained  in  us  anything  of  the  noble 
savage,  we  could  not  get  rid  of  it  too  soon.  But  the  fact 
is  clearly  otherwise.  Upon  the  wife  and  dowry  question, 
substituting  coin  for  cows,  we  have  assuredly  nothing  of 
the  Zulu  Kaffir  left.  The  endurance  of  despotism  is  one 
great  distinguishing  mark  of  a  savage  always.  The  im- 
proving world  has  quite  got  the  better  of  that  too.  In  like 
manner,  Paris  is  a  civilised  city,  and  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
a  highly  civilised  theatre;  and  we  shall  never  hear,  and 
never  have  heard  in  these  later  days  (of  course)  of  the 
Praiser  there.  No,  no,  civilised  poets  have  better  work  to 
do.  As  to  Nookering  Umtargarties,  there  are  no  pretended 
Umtargarties  in  Europe,  and  no  European  powers  toNooker 
them;  that  would  be  mere  spydom,  subornation,  small 
malice,  superstition,  and  false  pretence.  And  as  to  private 
Umtargarties,  are  we  not  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three,  with  spirits  rapping  at  our  doors? 

To  conclude  as  I  began.    My  position  is,  that  if  we  have 
anything  to  learn  from  the  Noble  Savage,  it  is  what  to 
avoid.     His  virtues'  are  a  fable;  his  happiuft?>^  \9»  ^^^^ss^- 
sion;  hi8  nobility,  nonsense.     \Ve  iDLav^no  ^-c^^^ax  ^^^^^^- 
i  for  being  cruel  to  the  m\se^ab\^  oV\<ei^*^> '*^'«s^  "^^^ 
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being  cruel  to  a  William  Shaksfbarb  or  an  Isaac 
Newton;  but  he  passes  away  before  an  immeasurably  bet- 
ter and  higher  power  than  ever  ran  wild  in  any  earthly 
woods,  and  the  world  will  be  all  the  better  when  his  place 
knows  him  no  more. 


♦FRAUDS  ON  THE  FAIRIES. 

We  may  assume  that  we  are  not  singular  in  entertaining 
a  very  great  tenderness  for  the  fairy  literature  of  our  child- 
hood. What  enchanted  us  then,  and  is  captivating  a  mil- 
lion of  young  fancies  now,  has,  at  the  same  blessed  time  of 
life,  enchanted  vast  hosts  of  men  and  women  who  have 
done  their  long  day's  work,  and  laid  their  grey  heads  down 
to  rest.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  amount  of  gen- 
tleness and  mercy  that  has  made  its  way  among  us  through 
•  these  slight  channels.  Forbearance,  courtesy,  considera- 
tion for  the  poor  and  aged,  kind  treatment  of  animals,  the 
love  of  nature,  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  brute  force — 
many  such  good  things  have  been  first  nourished  in  the 
child's  heart  by  this  powerful  aid.  It  has  greatly  helped 
to  keep  us,  in  some  sense,  ever  young,  by  preserving 
through  our  worldly  ways  one  slender  track  not  overgrown 
with  weeds,  where  we  may  walk  with  children,  sharing 
their  delights. 

.  In  an  utilitarian  age,  of  all  other  times,  it  is  a  matter  of 
grave  importance  that  Fairy  tales  should  be  respected. 
Our  p]nglish  red  tape  is  too  magnificently  red  ever  to  be 
employed  in  the  tying  up  of  such  trifles,  but  every  one  who 
has  considered  the  subject  knows  full  well  that  a  nation 
without  fancy,  without  some  romance,  never  did,  never 
can,  never  will,  hold  a  great  place  under  the  sun.  The 
theatre,  having  done  its  worst  to  destroy  these  admirable 
fictions — and  having  in  a  most  exemplary  manner  destroyed 
itself,  its  artists,  and  its  audiences,  in  that  perversion  of 
its  duty — it  becomes  doubly  important  that  the  little  books 
themselves,  nurseries  of  fancy  as  they  are,  should  be  pre- 
^erved.  To  preserve  them  in  their  usefulness,  they  must 
be  as  much  preserved  in  their  simplicity,  and  purity,  and 
mnooent  extravagance,  as  it  the^  :we.T^  victual  fact.  Whp- 
fioever  altev&  tix^m  ito  suit  his  o^sm  oTgmioi^,  -^^^.^fc^^x.^aois^ 
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are,  is  guilty,  to  oiur  thinking,  of  an  act  of  presumptioai 
and  appropriates  to  himself  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

We  have  lately  observed,  with  pain,  the  intrusion  of  a 
Whole  Hog  of  unwieldy  dimensions  into  the  fairy  flower 
garden.  The  rooting  of  the  animal  among  the  roses  would 
in  itself  have  awakened  in  us  nothing  but  indignation;  our 
pain  arises  from  his  being  violently  driven  in  by  a  man  of 
genius,  our  own  beloved  friend.  Me.  George  Cruikshank. 
That  incomparable  artist  is,  of  all  men,  the  last  who  should 
lay  his  exquisite  hand  on  fairy  text.  In  his  own  art  he 
understands  it  so  perfectly,  and  illustrates  it  so  beautifully, 
so  humorously,  so  wisely,  that  he  should  never  lay  down 
his  etching  needle  to  "edit ''  the  Ogre,  to  whom  with  that 
little  instrument  he  can  render  such  extraordinary  justice. 
But,  to  "  editing  "  Ogres,  and  Hop-o'-my-thumbs,  ond  their 
families,  our  dear  moralist  has  in  a  rash  moment  taken,  a9 
a  means  of  propagating  the  doctrines  of  Total  Abstinence, 
Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  Free  Trade, 
and  Popular  Education.  For  the  introduction  of  these 
topics,  he  has  altered  the  text  of  a  fairy  story;  and  against 
his  right  to  do  any  such  thing  we  protest  with  all  our 
might  and  main.  Of  his  likewise  altering  it  to  advertise 
that  excellent  series  of  plates,  "The  Bottle,"  we  say 
nothing  more  than  that  we  foresee  a  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion of  Goody  Two  Shoes,  edited  by  E.  Moses  and  Son;  of 
the  Dervish  with  the  box  of  ointment,  edited  by  Professor 
Holloway;  and  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  edited  by  Mary 
Wedlake,  the  popular  authoress  of  "Do  you  bvuihc  your 
oats  yet?  " 

Now,  it  makes  not  the  least  difference  to  our  objection 
whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  our  worthy  frieud,  Al 
Cniikshank,  in  the  opinions  he  interpolates  upon  an  i  * 
fairy  story.  Whether  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  th(»y  a.*.', 
in  that  relation,  like  the  famous  definition  of  a  'vvud;  a 
thing  growing  up  in  a  wrong  place.  He  has  no  greater 
moral  justification  in  altering  the  harmless  little  books  than 
we  should  have  in  altering  his  best  etchings.  If  such  a 
precedent  were  followed  we  must  soon  become  disgusted 
with  the  old  stories  into  which  modern  personages  so  ob- 
truded themselves,  and  the  stories  themselves  must  soon  be 
lost.  With  seven  Blue  Beards  iu  the  field,  each  coming  at 
a  galop  from  his  own  platform  mouwWvi  o\\  "Si.  \»"^\sLyw^ 
hohbj,  a  generaition  or  two  lience  wouYOc  \io\»  Y\isy^  ^^^^0^ 
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was  which,  and  the  great  original  Blue  Beard  would  be 
confounded  with  the  counterfeits.  Imagine  a  Total  Ab- 
stinence edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  the  rum  left  out. 
Imagine  a  Peace  edition,  with  the  gunpowder  left  out,  and 
the  i-um  left  in.  Imagine  a  Vegetarian  edition,  with  the 
goat's  flesh  left  out.  Imagine  a  Kentucky  edition,  to  in- 
troduce a  flogging  of  that  'tarnal  old  nigger  Friday,  twice 
a  week.  Imagine  an  Aborigines  Protection  Society  edi- 
tion, to  deny  the  cannibalism  and  make  Robinson  embrace 
the  amiable  savages  whenever  they  landed.  Robinson  Cru- 
soe would  be  edited  out  of  his  island  in  a  hundred  years, 
and  the  island  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  editorial 
ocean. 

Among  the  other  learned  professions  we  have  now  the 
Platform  profession,  chiefly  exercised  by  a  new  and  meri- 
torious class  of  commercial  travellers  who  go  about  to  take 
the  sense  of  meetings  on  various  articles :  some,  of  a  very 
superior  description:  some,  not  quite  so  good.  Let  us 
write  the  story  of  Cinderella,  "edited"  by  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business,  and  having  a 
rather  extensive  mission. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  rich  man  and  his  wife  were  the  par- 
ents of  a  lovely  daughter.  She  was  a  beautiful  child,  and 
became,  at  her  own  desire,  a  member  of  the  Juvenile  Bands 
of  Hope  when  she  was  only  four  yeai-s  of  age.  When  this 
child  was  only  nine  years  of  age  her  mother  died,  and  all 
the  Juvenile  Bands  of  Hope  in  her  district — the  Central 
district,  number  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven — formed  in 
a  procession  of  two  and  two,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred, 
and  followed  her  to  the  grave,  singing  chorus  Number  forty- 
two,  "  0  come,"  etc.  This  grave  was  outside  the  town,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  which 
reported  at  certain  stated  intervals  to  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  Whitehall. 

The  motherless  little  girl  was  very  sorrowful  for  the  loss 
of  her  mother,  and  so  was  her  father  too,  at  first;  but, 
after  a  year  was  over,  he  married  again — a  very  cross 
widow  lady,  with  two  proud  tyrannical  daughters  as  cross 
as  herself.  He  was  aware  that  he  could  have  made  his 
marriage  with  this  lady  a  civil  process  by  simply  making  a 
deolaration  before  a  Registrar',  but  he  was  averse  to  tJiis 
course  on  religioua  grounds,  and,  Wvxi^  >i  xDftTejQex.oS.  ^ 
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Montgolfian  persuasion,  was  married  according  to  the  cere- 
monies of  that  respectable  church  by  the  Reverend  Jared 
Jocks,  who  improved  the  occasion. 

He  did  not  live  long  with  his  disagreeable  wife.  Hav- 
ing been  shamefully  accustomed  to  shave  with  warm  water 
instead  of  cold,  which  he  ought  to  have  used  (see  Medical 
Appendix  C.  and  C),  his  undermined  constitution  could 
not  bear  up  against  her  temper,  and  he  soon  died.  Then, 
this  orphan  was  cruelly  treated  by  her  stepmother  and  the 
two  daughters,  and  was  forced  to  do  the  dirtiest  of  the 
kitchen  work;  to  scour  the  saucepans,  wash  the  dishes,  and 
light  the  fires — which  did  not  consume  their  own  smoke, 
but  emitted  a  dark  vapour  prejudicial  to  the  bronchial 
tubes.  The  only  warm  place  in  the  house  where  she  was 
free  from  ill-treatment  was  the  kitchen  chimney-corner; 
and  as  she  used  to  sit  do^vn  there,  among  the  cinders,  when 
her  work  was  done,  the  proud  tine  sisters  gave  her  the  name 
of  Cinderella. 

About  this  time,  the  King  of  the  land,  who  never  made 
war  against  anybody,  and  allowed  everybody  to  make  war 
against  him — which  was  the  reason  why  his  subjects  were 
the  greatest  manufacturers  on  earth,  and  always  lived  in 
security  and  peace — gave  a  great  feast,  which  was  to  last 
two  days.  This  splendid  banquet  was  to  consist  entirely 
of  artichokes  and  gruel;  and  from  among  those  who  were 
invited  to  it,  and  to  hear  the  delightful  speeches  after 
dinner,  the  King's  son  was  to  choose  a  bride  for  himself. 
The  proud  fine  sisters  were  invited,  but  nobody  knew  any- 
thing about  poor  Cinderella,  and  she  was  to  stay  at  home. 

She  was  so  sweet-tempered,  however,  that  she  assisted 
the  haughty  creatures  to  dress,  arid  bestowed  her  admirable 
taste  upon  them  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  kind  to  her. 
N'either  did  She  laugh  when  they  broke  seventeen  stay-laces 
in  dressing;  for,  although  she  wore  no  stays  herself,  being 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  fig- 
ure to  be  aware  of  the  destructive  effects  of  tight-lacing, 
she  always  reserved  her  opinions  on  that  subject  for  the 
Regenerative  Record  (price  three  half-pence  in  a  neat 
wrapper),  which  all  good  people  take  in,  and  to  whiiJh  she 
was  a  contributor. 

At  length  the  wished-for  moment  arrived,  and  the  ^rcxvkd 
fine  sisters  swept  away  to  the  feast  aivd  ^^^^e)cv^^,  V.^n\x\!?, 
Cinderella  in  the  ohimney-cornet.     But,  &\ift  gcwI^  ^-^^^^ 
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(Mjoupy  her  mind  with  the  general  question  of  the  Ocean 
Penny  Pastage,  and  she  had  in  her  pocket  an  unread  Ora- 
tion on  that  subject,  made  by  the  well-known  Orator,  Ne- 
hemiah  Nicks.  She  was  lost  in  the  fervid  eloquence  of  that 
talented  apostle  when  she  became  aware  of  the  presence  of 
one  of  those  female  relatives  which  (it  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known)  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry.  I  allude 
to  her  grandmother. 

"  Why  so  solitary,  my  child?  "  said  the  old  lady  to  Cin- 
derella. 

"Alas,  grandmother,"  returned  the  poor  girl,  "my  sis- 
ters have  gone  to  the  feast  and  speeches,  and  here  sit  I  in 
the  ashes,  Cinderella ! " 

"Never,"  cried  the  old  lady  with  animation,  "shall  one 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  despair.  Run  into  the  garden,  my 
dear,  and  fetch  me  an  American  Pumpkin!  American, 
because  in  some  parts  of  that  independent  country,  there 
are  prohibitory  laws  against  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  in 
any  form.  Also,  because  America  produced  (among  many 
great  pumpkins)  the  glory  of  her  sex,  Mrs.  Colonel  Bloomer. 
None  but  an  American  Pumpkin  will  do,  my  child." 

Cinderella  ran  into  the  garden,  and  brought  the  largest 
American  pumpkin  she  could  find.  This  virtuously  dem- 
ocratic vegetable  her  grandmother  immediately  changed 
into  a  splendid  coach.  Then,  she  sent  her  for  six  mice 
from  the  mouse-trap  which  she  changed  into  prancing 
horses,  free  from  the  obnoxious .  and  oppressive  post-horse 
duty.  Then,  to  the  rat-trap  in  the  stable  for  a  rat,  which 
she  changed  to  a  state-coachman,  not  amenable  to  the  in- 
iquitous assessed  taxes.  Then,  to  look  behind  a  watering- 
pot  for  six  lizards,  which  she  changed  into  six  footmen, 
each  with  a  petition  in  his  hand  ready  to  present  to  the 
Prince,  signed  by  fifty  thousand  persons,  in  favour  of  the 
early  closing  movement. 

"But,  grandmother,"  said  Cinderella,  stopping  in  the 
midst  of  her  delight,  and  looking  at  her  clothes,  "  how  can 
I  go  to  the  palace  in  these  miserable  rags?  " 

"Be  not  uneasy  about  that,  my  dear,"  returned  her 
grandmother. 

Upon  which  the  old  lady  touched  her  with  her  wand|  her 

JtagB  disappeared,  and  she  was  beautifully  dressed.    Not  in 

the  present  costume  of  the  ietnale  aex,  which  has  been 

proved  to  be  at  once  grossly  immode^X.  asi^  ^}Q«»xrt^  \fistfs^- 
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venient,  but  in  rich  sky-blue  satin  pantaloons  gathered  at 
the  ankle,  a  puce-coloured  satin  pelisse  sprinkled  with  sil- 
ver flowers,  and  a  very  broad  Leghorn  hat.  The  hat  was 
chastely  ornamented  with  a  rainbow-coloured  ribbon  hang- 
ing in  two  bell-pulls  down  the  back;  the  pantaloons  were 
ornamented  with  a  golden  stripe;  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  was  unspeakably  sensible,  fe^linine,  and  retiring. 
Lastly,  the  old  lady  put  on  Cinderella's  feet  a  pair  of  shoes 
made  of  glass ;  observing  that  but  for  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  that  article,  it  never  could  have  been  devoted  to 
such  a  purpose;  the  effect  of  all  such  taxes  being  to  cramp 
invention,  and  embarrass  the  producer,  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  the  consumer.  When  the  old  lady  had  made  these 
wise  remarks,  she  dismissed  Cinderella  to  the  feast  and 
speeches,  charging  her  by  no  means  to  remain  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night. 

The  arrival  of  Cinderella  at  the  Monster  Gathering  pro- 
duced a  great  excitement.  As  a  delegate  from  the  United 
States  had  just  moved  that  the  King  do  take  the  chair,  and 
as  the  motion  had  been  seconded  and  carried  unanimously, 
the  King  himself  could  not  go  forth  to  receive  her.  But 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  (who  was  to  move  the  sec- 
ond resolution),  went  to  the  door  to  hand  her  from  her  car- 
riage. This  virtuous  Prince,  being  completely  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  Total  Abstinence  Medals,  shone  as 
if  he  were  attired  in  complete  armour;  while  the  inspiring 
strains  of  the  Peace  Brass  Band  in  the  gallery  (composed 
of  the  Lambkin  Family,  eighteen  in  number,  who  cannot 
be  too  much  encouraged)  awakened  additional  enthusiasm. 

The  King's  son  handed  Cinderella  to  one  of  the  reserved 
seats  for  pink  tickets,  on  the  platform,  and  fell  in  love 
with  her  immediately.  His  appetite  deserted  him;  he 
scarcely  tasted  his  artichokes,  and  merely  trifled  with  his 
gruel.  Whfen  the  speeches  began,  and  Cinderella,  wrapped 
in  the  eloquence  of  the  two  inspired  delegates  who  occu- 
pied the  entire  evening  in  speaking  to  the  first  Resolution, 
occasionally  cried,  "  Hear,  hear ! "  the  sweetness  of  her 
voice  completed  her  conquest  of  the  Prince's  heart.  But, 
indeed  the  whole  male  portion  of  the  assembly  loved  her 
— ^and  doubtless  would  have  done  so,  even  if  she  had  been 
less  beautiful,  in  consequence  of  the  contrast  which  her 
dress  presented  to  the  bold  and  xidiculoM^  ^^tcdlsqJ^  ^^  '^^ 
other  ladies. 
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At  a  quarter  before  twelve  the  second  inspired  delegate 
having  drunk  all  the  water  in  the  decanter,  and  fainted 
away,  the  King  put  the  question,  "  That  this  Meeting  do 
now  adjourn  until  to-morrow."  Those  who  were  of  that 
opinion  holding  up  their  hands,  and  then  those  who  were 
of  the  contrary,  theirs,  there  appeared  an  immense  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  resolution,  which  was  consequently 
carried.  Cinderella  got  home  in  safety  and  heard  nothing 
all  that  night,  or  all  next  day,  but  the  praises  of  the  un- 
known lady  with  the  sky-blue  satin  pantaloons. 

When  the  time  for  the  feast  and  speeches  came  round 
again,  the  cross  stepmother  and  the  proud  fine  daughters 
went  out  in  good  time  to  secure  their  places.  As  soon  as 
they  were  gone,  Cinderella's  grandmother  returned  and 
changed  her  as  before.  Amid  a  blast  of  welcome  from  the 
Lambkin  family,  she  was  again  handed  to  the  pink  seat  on 
the  platform  by  His  Koyal  Highness. 

This  gifted  Prince  was  a  powerful  speaker,  and  had  the 
evening  before  him.  He  rose  at  precisely  ten  minutes  be- 
fore eight,  and  was  greeted  with  tumultuous  cheers  and 
waving  of  handkerchiefs.  When  the  excitement  had  in 
some  degree  subsided,  he  proceeded  to  address  the  meet- 
ing: who  were  never  tired  of  listening  to  the  speeches,  as 
no  good  people  ever  are.  He  held  them  enthralled  for 
four  liours  and  a  quarter.  Cinderella  forgot  the  time,  and 
hurried  away  so  when  she  heard  the  first  stroke  of  twelve, 
that  her  beautiful  dress  changed  back  to  her  old  rags  at  the 
door,  and  she  left  one  of  her  glass  shoes  behind.  The 
Prince  took  it  up,  and  vowed — that  is,  made  a  declaration 
before  a  magistrate;  for  he  objected  on  principle  to  the 
multiplying  of  oaths — that  he  would  only  marry  the  charm- 
ing creature  to  whom  that  shoe  belonged. 

He  accordingly  caused  an  advertisement  to  that  effect  to 
be  inserted  in  all  the  newspapers;  for,  the  advertisement 
duty,  an  impost  most  unjust  in  principle  and  most  unfair 
in  operation,  did  not  exist  in  that  countiy;  neither  was  the 
stamp  on  newspapers  known  in  that  laud — which  had  as 
many  newspapers  as  the  United  States,  and  got  as  much 
good  out  of  them.  Innumerable  ladies  answered  the  ad- 
vertisement and  pretended  that  the  shoe  was  theirs;  but, 
every  one  of  them  was  unable  to  get  her  foot  into  it.  The 
pix)ud  fine  sisters  answered  it,  aud  tried  their  feet  with  no 
greater  success.     Then,  GindereWa,  ^\io  \iaA.  «n!K^«t^  \X. 
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too,  came  forward  amidst  their  scornful  jeers,  aiid  the  shoe 
slipped  on  in  a  moment.  It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
improved  and  sensible  fashion  of  the  dress  her  grandmother 
had  given  her,  that  if  she  had  worn  it  the  Prince  would 
probably  never  liave  seen  her  feet. 

The  marriage  was  solemnised  with  great  rejoicing. 
When  the  honeymoon  was  over,  the  King  retired  from 
public  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Prince.  Cinderella, 
being  now  a  queen,  applied  herself  to  the  government  of 
the  counti-y  on  enlightened,  liberal,  and  free  principles. 
All  the  people  who  ate  anything  she  did  not  eat,  or  who 
drank  anything  she  did  not  drink,  were  imprisoned  for  life. 
All  the  newsi)aper  offices  from  which  any  doctrine  pro- 
ceeded that  was  not  her  doctrine,  were  burnt  down.  All 
the  public  speakers  proved  to  demonstration  that  if  there 
were  any  individual  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  differed 
from  them  in  anything,  that  individual  was  a  designing 
ruffian  and  an  abandoned  monster.  She  also  threw  open 
the  right  of  voting,  and  of  being  elected  to  public  offices, 
and  of  making  the  laws,  to  the  whole  of  her  sex;  who  thus 
came  to  be  always  gloriously  occupied  with  public  life,  and 
whom  nobody  dared  to  love.  And  they  all  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards. 

Frauds  on  the  Fairies  once  permitted,  we  see  little  reason 
why  they  may  not  come  to  this,  and  great  reason  why  they 
may.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  wisest  when  he  was 
tired  of  being  always  wise.  The  world  is  too  much  with 
us,  early  and  late.  Leave  this  precious  old  escape  from  it, 
alone. 


THE  LONG  VOYAGE. 

When  the  wind  is  blowing  and  the  sleet  or  rain  is  driv- 
ing against  the  dark  windows,  I  love  to  sit  by  the  fire, 
thmking  of  what  I  have  read  in  books  of  voyage  and  travel. 
Such  books  have  had  a  strong  fascination  for  my  mind  from 
my  earliest  childhood;  and  I  wonder  it  should  have  come 
to  pass  that  I  never  have  been  round  the  world,  never  have 
been  shipwrecked,  ice-environed,  tomaYv«L.\jVe^,  ot  <^'aXKV3L. 

Sitting  on  my  ruddy  hearth  in.  tii^  Wi\i^\»  ^^  ^<5?« 
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Year's  Eve,  I  find  incidents  of  travel  rise  around  me  from 
all  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  globe.  They  ob- 
serve no  order  or  sequence,  but  appear  and  vanish  as  they 
will — "come  like  shadows,  so  depart."  Columbus,  alone 
upon  the  sea  with  his  disaffected  crew,  looks  over  the  waste 
of  waters  from  his  high  station  on  the  poop  of  his  ship,  and 
sees  the  first  uncertain  glimmer  of  the  light,  "  rising  and 
falling  with  the  waves,  like  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  some 
fisherman,"  which  is  the  shining  star  of  a  new  world. 
Bruce  is  caged  in  Abj'ssinia,  surrounded  by  the  gory  horrors 
which  shall  often  startle  him  out  of  his  sleep  at  home  when 
years  have  passed  away.  Franklin,  come  to  the  end  of  his 
unhappy  overland  journey — would  that  it  had  been  his 
last ! — lies  perishing  of  hunger  with  his  brave  companions : 
each  emaciated  figure  stretched  upon  its  miserable  bed 
without  the  power  to  rise :  all,  dividing  the  weary  days  be- 
tween their  prayers,  their  remembrances  of  the  dear  ones 
at  home,  and  conversation  on  the  pleasures  of  eating;  the 
last-named  topic  being  ever  present  to  them,  likewise,  in 
their  dreams.  All  the  African  travellers,  wayworn,  soli- 
tary and  sad,  submit  themselves  again  to  drunken,  murder- 
ous, man-selling  despots,  of  the  lowest  order  of  humanity; 
and  Mungo  Park,  fainting  under  a  tree  and  succoured  by 
a  woman,  gratefully  remembers  how  his  Good  Samaritan 
has  always  come  to  him  in  woman's  shape,  the  wide  world 
over. 

A  shadow  on  the  wall  in  which  my  mind's  eye  can  dis- 
cern some  ti*aces  of  a  rocky  sea-coast,  recalls  to  me  a  fear- 
ful story  of  travel  derived  from  that  unpromising  narrator 
of  such  stories,  a  parliamentary  blue-book.  A  (convict  is 
its  chief  figure,  and  this  man  escapes  with  other  ])risoners 
from  a  penal  settlement.  It  is  an  island,  and  they  seize 
a  boat,  and  get  to  the  main  land.  Their  way  is  by  a 
rugged  and  precipitous  sea-shore,  and  they  have  no  earthly 
hope  of  ultimate  escape,  for  the  party  of  soldiers  despatched 
by  an  easier  course  to  cut  them  off,  must  inevitably  arrive 
at  their  distant  bourne  long  before  them,  and  retake  them 
if  by  any  hazard  they  survive  the  horrors  of  the  way. 
Famine,  as  they  all  must  have  foreseen,  besets  them  early 
in  their  course.  Some  of  the  party  die  and  are  eaten; 
some  are  murdered  by  the  rest  and  eaten.  This  one  awful 
creature  eata  bis  fill,  and  sustains  hia  strength,  and  lires 
oa  to  be  reoaptared  and  taken  baoV.    T\v&  \a£»\idXs\^  ^t.« 
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perieuoes  throagh  which  he  has  passed  have  been  so  tre- 
mendous, that  he  is  not  hanged  as  he  might  be,  but  goes 
back  to  his  old  chained-gang  work.  A  little  time,  and  he 
tempts  one  other  prisoner  away,  seizes  another  boat,  and 
flies  once  more — ^necessarily  in  the  old  hopeless  direction, 
for  he  can  take  no  other.  He  is  soon  cut  off,  and  met  by 
the  pursuing  party  face  to  face,  upon  the  beach.  He  is 
alone.  In  his  former  journey  he  acquired  an  inappeasable 
relish  for  his  dreadful  food.  He  urged  the  new  man  away, 
expressly  to  kill  him  and  eat  him.  In  the  pockets  on  one 
side  of  his  coarse  convict-dre^s,  are  portions  of  the  man's 
body,  on  which  he  is  regaling;  in  the  pockets  on  the  other 
side  is  an  untouched  store  of  salted  pork  (stolen  before  he 
left  the  island)  for  which  he  has  no  appetite.  He  is  taken 
back,  and  he  is  hanged.  But  I  shall  never  see  that  sea- 
beach  on  the  wall  or  in  the  fire,  without  him,  solitary 
monster,  eating  as  he  prowls  along,  while  the  sea  rages  and 
rises  at  him. 

Captain  Bligh  (a  worse  man  to  be  entrusted  with  arbi- 
trary power  there  could  scarcely  be)  is  handed  over  the 
side  of  the  Bounty,  and  turned  adrift  on  the  wide  ocean  in 
an  open  boat,  by  order  of  Fletcher  Christian,  one  of  his 
officers,  at  this  very  minute.  Another  flash  of  my  fire,  and 
"Thursday  October  Christian,"  five-and- twenty  years  of 
age,  son  of  the  dead  and  gone  Fletcher  by  a  savage  mother, 
leaps  aboard  His  Majesty's  ship  Briton,  hove- to  off  Pit- 
cairn's  Island;  says  his  simple  grace  before  eating,  in  good 
English;  and  knows  that  a  pretty  little  animal  on  board  is 
called  a  dog,  because  in  his  childhood  he  had  heard  of  such 
strange  creatures  from  his  father  and  the  other  mutineers, 
grown  grey  under  the  shade  of  the  bread-fruit  trees,  speak- 
ing of  their  lost  country  far  away. 

See  the  Halsewell,  East  Indiaman  outward  bound,  driv- 
ing madly  on  a  January  night  towards  the  rocks  near  Sea- 
combe,  on  the  island  of  Purbeck!  The  captain's  two  dear 
daughters  are  aboard,  and  five  other  ladies.  The  ship  has 
been  driving  many  hours,  has  seven  feet  water  in  her  hold, 
and  her  mainmast  has  been  cut  away.  The  description  of 
her  loss,  familiar  to  me  from  my  early  boyhood,  seems  to 
1)0  read  aloud  as  she  rushes  to  her  destiny. 

"  About  two  in  the  morning  of  Friday  VJev^  ^\x?Csv  v^l  ^'axcsi^- 
saj,  the  ship  still  driving,  and  approaftVaxv^  Nerj  i"^^\»  ^si  *^^s>^ 
16 
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shore,  Mr.  Henry  Meriton,  the  second  mate,  went  again 
into  the  cuddy,  where  the  captain  then  was.  Another  con- 
versation taking  place.  Captain  Pierce  expressed  extreme 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  his  beloved  daughters,  and 
earnestly  asked  the  officer  if  he  could  devise  any  method  of 
saving  them.  On  his  answering  with  great  concern,  that 
he  feared  it  would  be  impossible,  but  that  their  only  chance 
would  be  to  wait  for  morning,  the  captain  lifted  up  his 
hands  in  silent  and  distressful  ejaculation. 

"  At  this  dreadful  moment,  the  ship  struck,  with  such 
violence  as  to  dash  the  heads  of  those  standing  in  the 
cuddy  against  the  deck  above  them,  and  the  shock  was  ac- 
companied by  a  shriek  of  horror  that  burst  at  one  instant 
from  every  quarter  of  the  ship. 

"  Many  of  the  seamen,  who  had  been  remarkably  inat- 
tentive and  remiss  in  their  duty  during  great  part  of  the 
storm,  now  poured  upon  deck,  where  no  exertions  of  the 
officers  could  keep  them,  while  their  assistance  might  have 
been  useful.  They  had  actually  skulked  in  their  ham- 
mocks, leaving  the  working  of  the  pumps  and  other  neces- 
sary labours  to  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  the  soldiers, 
who  had  made  uncommon  exertions.  Roused  by  a  sense  of 
their  danger,  the  same  seamen,  at  this  moment,  in  frantic 
exclamations,  demanded  of  heaven  and  their  fellow-suffer- 
ers that  succour  which  their  own  efforts,  timely  made, 
might  possibly  have  procured. 

"The  ship  continued  to  beat  on  the  rocks;  and  soon  bilg- 
ing, fell  with  her  broadside  towards  the  shore.  When  she 
struck,  a  number  of  the  men  climbed  up  the  ensign-staff, 
under  an  apprehension  of  her  immediately  going  to  pieces. 

"Mr.  Meriton,  at  this  crisis,  offered  to  these  unhappy 
beings  the  best  advice  which  could  be  given;  he  recom- 
mended that  all  should  come  to  the  side  of  the  ship  lying 
lowest  on  the  rocks,  and  singly  to  take  the  opportunities 
which  might  then  offer,  of  escaping  to  the  shore. 

"  Having  thus  provided,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  for 
the  safety  of  the  desponding  crew,  he  returned  to  the 
round-house,  where,  by  this  time,  all  the  passengers  and 
most  of  the  officers  had  assembled.  The  latter  were  em* 
ployed  in  offering  consolation  to  the  unfortunate  ladies; 
and^  with,  unparalleled  magnanimity,  suffering  their  com* 
passion  for  the  fair  and  amiable  com^^jvions  of  their  mis- 
^ortunes  to  prevail  over  the  sense  oi  ttxevt  o^htl  ^<dii^x. 
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"  In  this  charitable  work  of  comfort,  Mr.  Meriton  now 
joined,  by  assurances  of  his  opinion,  that  the  ship  would 
hold  together  till  the  morning,  when  all  would  be  safe. 
Captain  Pierce,  observing  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  loud 
in  his  exclamations  of  terror,  and  frequently  cry  that  the 
ship  was  parting,  cheerfully  bid  him  be  quiet,  remarking 
that  though  the  ship  should  go  to  pieces,  he  would  not, 
but  would  be  safe  enough. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  scene  of 
this  deplorable  catastrophe,  without  describing  the  place 
where  it  happened.  The  Halsewell  struck  on  the  rocks  at 
a  part  of  the  shore  wliere  the  cliff  is  of  vast  height,  and 
rises  almost  perpendicular  from  its  base.  But  at  this  par- 
ticular spot,  the  foot  of  the  cliff  is  excavated  into  a  cavern 
of  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  depth,  and  of  breadth  equal  to 
the  length  of  a  large  ship.  The  sides  of  the  cavern  are  so 
nearly  upright,  as  to  be  of  extremely  difficult  access;  and 
the  bottom  is  strewed  with  sharp  and  uneven  rocks,  which 
seem,  by  some  convulsion  of  the  earth,  to  have  been  de- 
tached from  its  roof. 

"  The  ship  lay  with  her  broadside  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  this  cavern,  with  her  whole  length  stretched  almost  from 
side  to  side  of  it.  But  when  she  struck,  it  was  too  dai-k 
for  the  unfortunate  persons  on  board  to  discover  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  the  extreme  horror  of  such  a 
situation. 

"  In  addition  to  the  company,  already  in  the  round-house, 
they  had  admitted  three  black  women  and  two  soldiers' 
wives;  who,  with  the  husband  of  one  of  them,  had  been 
allowed  to  come  in,  though  the  seamen,  who  had  tumultu- 
ously  demanded  entrance  to  get  the  lights,  had  been  op- 
posed and  kept  out  by  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Brimer,  the 
third  and  fifth  mates.  The  numbers  there  were,  therefore, 
now  increased  to  near  fifty.  Captain  Pierce  sat  on  a  chair, 
a  cot,  or  some  other  movable,  with  a  daughter  on  each  side, 
whom  he  alternately  pressed  to  his  affectionate  breast. 
The  rest  of  the  melancholy  assembly  were  seated  on  the 
deck,  which  was  strewed  with  musical  instruments,  and 
the  wreck  of  furniture  and  other  articles. 

"  Here  also  Mr.  Meriton,  after  having  cut  several  wax- 
candles  in  pieces,  and  stuck  them  up  in  various  paxta  cit 
the  round-house,  and  lighted  up  all  \i\ie  ^^^  Y^T^JOaftTc^  V^ 
could  £nd,  took  his  seat,  intending  to  w^v\»  >^'^  ^^^^^^^^  ^"^ 
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dawn;  and  then  assist  the  partners  of  his  dangers  to 
escape.  But,  observing  that  the  poor  ladies  appeared 
parched  and  exhausted,  he  brought  a  basket  of  oi^anges  and 
prevailed  on  some  of  them  to  refresh  themselves  by  suck- 
ing a  little  of  the  juice.  At  this  time  they  were  all  toler- 
ably composed,  except  Miss  Mansel,  who  was  in  hysteric 
fits  on  the  floor  of  the  deck  of  the  round-house. 

"But  on  Mr.  Meriton's  return  to  the  company,  he  per- 
ceived a  considerable  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the 
ship;  tl'3  sides  were  visibly  giving  way;  the  deck  seemed 
to  be  lilting,  and  he  discovered  other  strong  indications 
that  she  could  not  hold  much  longer  together.  On  this  ac- 
count, he  attempted  to  go  forward  to  look  out,  but  imme- 
diately saw  that  the  ship  had  separated  in  the  middle,  and 
that  the  fore  part  having  changed  its  position,  lay  rather 
further  out  towards  the  sea.  In  such  an  emergency,  when 
the  next  moment  might  plunge  him  into  eternity,  he  de- 
termined to  seize  the  present  opportunity,  and  follow  tlie 
example  of  the  crew  and  the  soldiers,  who  were  now  quit- 
ting the  ship  in  numbers,  and  making  their  way  to  the 
shore,  though  quite  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  description. 

"  Among  other  expedients,  the  ensign-staff  had  been  un- 
shipped, and  attempted  to  be  laid  between  the  ship's  side 
and  some  of  the  rocks,  but  without  success,*  for  it  snapped 
asunder  before  it  reached  them.  However,  by  the  light  of 
a  lanthorn,  which  a  seaman  handed  through  the  skylight 
of  the  round-house  to  the  deck,  Mr.  Meriton  discovered  a 
spar  which  appeared  to  be  laid  from  the  ship's  side  to  the 
rocks,  and  on  this  spar  he  resolved  to  attempt  his  escape. 

"  Accordingly,  lying  down  upon  it,  he  thrust  himself  for- 
ward; however,  he  soon  found  that  it  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  rock;  he  reached  the  end  of  it,  and  then  slipped 
off,  receiving  a  very  violent  bruise  in  his  fall,  and  before 
he  could  recover  his  legs,  he  was  washed  off  by  the  surge. 
He  now  supported  himself  by  swimming,  until  a  returning 
wave  dashed  him  against  the  back  part  of  the  cavern. 
Here  he  laid  hold  of  a  small  projection  in  the  rock,  but  was 
so  much  benumbed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  it, 
when  a  seaman,  who  had  already  gained  a  footing,  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  assisted  him  until  he  could  secure 
himself  a  little  on  the  rock;  from  which  he  clambered  on  a 
aJbelf  still  higher,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  surf. 
^^Mr,  Rogers,  the  third  mate,  lemam^^Vv^iJsiXSaa^a^yjNa. 
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and  the  unfortunate  ladies  and  their  oompanions  nearly 
twenty  minutes  after  Mr.  Meriton  had  quitted  the  ship. 
Soon  after  the  latter  left  the  round-house,  the  oaptain  asked 
what  was  become  of  him,  to  which  Mr.  Rogers  replied,  that 
he  was  gone  on  deck  to  see  what  could  be  done.  After 
this,  a  heavy  sea  breaking  over  the  ship,  the  ladies  ex- 
claimed, '  Oh  poor  Meriton!  he  is  drowned;  had  he  stayed 
with  us  he  would  have  been  safe ! '  and  they  all,  particu- 
larly Miss  Mary  Pierce,  expressed  great  concern  at  the  ap- 
prehension of  his  loss. 

"  The  sea  was  now  breaking  in  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
ship,  and  reached  as  far  as  the  mainmast.  Oaptain  Pierce 
gave  Mr.  Rogers  a  nod,  and  they  took  a  lamp  and  went  to- 
gether into  the  stern-gallery,  where,  after  viewing  the  rocks 
for  some  time.  Captain  Pierce  asked  Mr.  Rogers  if  he 
thought  there  was  any  possibility  of  saving  the  girls;  to 
which  he  replied,  he  feared  there  was  none;  for  they  could 
only  discover  the  black  face  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  and 
not  the  cavern  which  afforded  shelter  to  those  who  escaped. 
They  then  returned  to  the  round-house,  where  Mr.  Rogers 
hung  up  the  lamp,  and  Captain  Pierce  sat  down  between 
his  two  daughters. 

"The  sea  continuing  to  break  in  very  fast,  Mr,  Mac- 
manus,  a  midshipman,  and  Mr.  Schutz,  a  passenger,  asked 
Mr.  Rogers  what  they  could  do  to  escape.  *  Follow  me,' 
he  replied,  and  they  all  went  into  the  stern-gallery,  and 
from  thence  to  the  upper-quarter-gallery  on  the  poop. 
While  there,  a  very  heavy  sea  fell  on  board,  and  the  round- 
house gave  way;  Mr.  Rogers  heard  the  ladies  shriek  at  in- 
tervals, as  if  tlie  water  reached  them;  the  noise  of  the  sea 
at  other  times  drowning  their  voices. 

"  Mr.  Brimer  had  followed  him  to  the  poop,  where  they 
remained  together  about  five  minutes,  when  on  the  break- 
ing of  this  heavy  sea,  they  jointly  seized  a  hen-coop. 
The  same  wave  which  proved  fatal  to  some  of  those  below, 
carried  him  and  his  companion  to  the  rock,  on  which  they 
were  violently  dashed  and  miserably  bruised. 

"Here  on  the  rock  were  twenty-seven  men;  but  it  now 
being  low  water,  and  as  they  were  convinced  that  on  the 
flowing  of  the  tide  all  must  be  washed  off,  many  attempted 
to  get  to  the  back  or  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  beyowd  \J\^ 
reach  of  the  returning  sea.  Scarcely  moT^  ^JcL'Mi%vL,\s<^'«^^^ 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Brimer,  8U<iceede^. 
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"  Mr.  Rogers,  on  gaining  this  station,  was  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted, that  had  his  exertions  been  protracted  only  a  few 
minutes  longer,  he  must  have  sunk  under  them.  He  was 
now  prevented  from  joining  Mr.  Meriton,  by  at  least  twenty 
men  between  them,  none  of  whom  could  move,  without  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  life. 

"They  found  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
crew,  seamen  and  soldiers,  and  some  petty  officers,  were  in 
the  same  situation  as  themselves,  though  many  who  had 
reached  the  rocks  below,  perished  in  attempting  to  ascend. 
They  could  yet  discern  some  part  of  the  ship,  and  in  their 
dreary  station  solaced  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  its  re- 
maining entire  until  day-break;  for,  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  distress,  the  sufferings  of  the  females  on  board  affected 
them  with  most  poignant  anguish;  and  every  sea  that  broke 
inspired  them  with  terror  for  their  safety. 

"  But,  alas,  their  apprehensions  were  too  soon  realised ! 
Within  a  very  few  minutes  of  the  time  that  Mr.  Rogers 
gained  the  rock,  an  universal  shriek,  which  long  vibrated 
in  their  ears,  in  which  the  voice  of  female  distress  was 
lamentably  distinguished,  announced  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe. In  a  few  moments  all  was  hushed,  except  the 
roaring  of  the  winds  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves;  the 
wreck  was  buried  in  the  deep,  and  not  an  atom  of  it  was 
ever  afterwards  seen." 

The  most  beautiful  and  affecting  incident  I  know,  asso- 
ciated with  a  shipwreck,  succeeds  this  dismal  story  for  a 
winter  night.  The  Grosvenor,  East  Indiamau,  homeward 
bound,  goes  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Caffraria.  It  is  resolved 
that  the  officers,  passengers,  and  crew,  in  number  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  souls,  shall  endeavour  to  penetrate  on 
foot,  across  trackless  deserts,  infested  by  wild  beasts  and 
cruel  savages,  to  the  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  With  this  forlorn  object  before  them,  they  finally 
separate  into  two  parties — never  more  to  meet  on  earth. 

There  is  a  solitary  child  among  the  passengers — a  little 
boy  of  seven  years  old  who  has  no  relation  there;  and 
when  the  first  party  is  moying  away  he  cries  after  isome 
member  of  it  who  has  been  kind  to  him.  The  crying  of  a 
child  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  little  thing  to  men  in  such 
great  extremity;  but  it  tpuches  them,  and  he.  is  immedi- 
ateljr  taken  into  that  detaoliviieuV 
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From  which  time  forth,  this  child  is  sublimely  made  a 
sacred  charge.  He  is  pushed^  on  a  little  raft,  across  broad 
rivers  by  the  swimming  sailors;  they  carry  him  by  turns 
through  the  deep  sand  and  long  gi-ass  (he  patiently  walk- 
ing at  all  other  times);  they  share  with  him  such  putrid 
fish  as  they  find  to  eat;  they  lie  down  and  wait  for  him 
when  the  rough  carpenter,  who  becomes  his  especial  friend, 
lags  behind.  Beset  by  lions  and  tigers,  by  savages,  by 
thirst,  by  hunger,  by  death  in  a  crowd  of  ghastly  shapes, 
they  never — O  Father  of  all  mankind,  thy  name  be  blessed 
for  it! — forget  this  child.  The  captain  stops  exhausted, 
and  his  faithful  coxswain  goes  back  and  is  seen  to  sit  down 
by  his  side,  and  neither  of  the  two  shall  be  any  more  be- 
held until  the  great  last  day ;  but,  as  the  rest  go  on  for 
their  lives,  they  take  the  child  with  them.  The  carpenter 
dies  of  poisonous  berries  eaten  in  starvation;  and  the 
steward,  succeeding  to  the  command  of  the  party,  succeeds 
to  the  sacred  guardianship  of  the  child. 

God  knows  all  he  does  for  the  poor  baby;  how  he  cheer- 
fully carries  him  in  his  arms  when  he  himself  is  weak  and 
ill;  how  he  feeds  him  when  he  himself  is  griped  with 
want;  how  he  folds  his  ragged  jacket  round  him,  lays  his 
little  worn  face  with  a  woman's  tenderness  upon  his  sun- 
burnt breast,  soothes  him  in  his  sufferings,  sings  to  him  as 
he  limps  along,  unmindful  of  his  own  parched  and  bleed- 
ing feet.  Divided  for  a  few  days  from  the  rest,  they  dig 
a  grave  in  the  sand  and  bury  their  good  friend  the  cooper 
— these  two  companions  alone  in  the  wilderness — and  then 
the  time  comes  when  they  both  are  ill,  and  beg  their 
wretched  partners  in  despair,  reduced  and  few  in  number 
now,  to  wait  by  them  one  day.  They  wait  by  them  one 
day,  they  wait  by  them  two  days.  On  the  morning  of  the 
third,  they  move  very  softly  about,  in  making  their  prep- 
arations for  the  resumption  of  their  journey;  for,  the  child 
is  sleeping  by  the  fire,  and  it  is  agreed  with  one  con- 
sent that  he  shall  not  be  disturbed  until  the  last  moment. 
The  moment  comes,  the  fire  is  dying — and  the  child  is 
dead. 

His  faithful  friend,  the  steward,  lingers  but  a  little  while 
behind  him.     His  grief  is  great,  he  staggers  on  for  a  few 
days,  lies  down  in  the  desert,  and  dies.     But  he  shall  be 
reunited  in  his  immortal  spirit — ^wYio  e^ca  ^«>o^\»\^»\ — ^[^i^ 
the  child,  where  he  and  the  poor  caTpeii\.eTc  ^\v^kSV  \^  ^^^^ 
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up  with  the  words,  *^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

As  I  recall  the  dispersal  and  disappearance  of  nearly  all 
the  participators  in  this  once  famous  shipwreck  (fe  mere 
handful  being  recovered  at  last),  and  the  legends  that  were 
long  afterwards  revived  from  time  to  time  among  the  Eng- 
lish officers  at  the  Cape,  of  a  white  woman  with  an  infant, 
said  to  have  been  seen  weeping  outside  a  savage  hut  far  in 
the  interior,  who  was  whisperingly  associated  with  the  re- 
membrance of  the  missing  ladies  saved  from  the  wrecked 
vessel,  and  who  was  often  sought  but  never  found,  thoughts 
of  another  kind  of  travel  came  into  my  mind. 

Thoughts  of  a  voyager  unexpectedly  summoned  from 
home,  who  travelled  a  vast  distance,  and  could  never  re* 
turn.  Thoughts  of  this  unhappy  wayfarer  in  the  depths 
of  his  sorrow,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  anguish,  in  the  help- 
lessness of  his  self-reproach,  in  the  desperation  of  his  de- 
sire to  set  right  what  he  had  left  wrong,  and  do  what  he 
had  left  undone. 

For  there  were  many  many  things  he  had  neglected. 
Little  matters  while  he  was  at  home  and  surrounded  by 
them,  but  things  of  mighty  moment  when  he  was  at  an  im- 
measurable distance.  There  were  many  many  blessings 
that  he  had  inadequately  felt,  there  were  many  trivial  inju- 
ries that  he  had  not  forgiven,  there  was  love  that  he  had  but 
poorly  returned,  there  was  friendship  that  he  had  too  lightly 
prized:  there  were  a  million  kind  words  that  he  might 
have  spoken,  a  million  of  kind  looks  that  he  might  have 
given,  uncountable  slight  easy  deeds  in  which  he  might 
have  been  most  truly  great  and  good.  0  for  a  day  (he  would 
exclaim),  for  but  one  day  to  make  amends  I  But  the  sun 
never  shone  upon  that  happy  day,  and  out  of  his  remote 
captivity  he  never  came. 

Why  does  this  traveller's  fate  obscure,  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  the  other  histories  of  travellers  with  which  my  mind 
was  filled  but  now,  and  cast  a  solemn  shadow  over  me ! 
Must  I  one  day  make  his  journey?  Even  so.  Who  shall 
say,  that  I  may  not  then  be  tortured  by  such  late  regrets: 
that  I  may  not  then  look  from  my  exile  on  my  empty  place 
and  undone  work?  I  stand  upon  a  seashore,  whete  the 
waves  are  years.  They  break  and  fall,  and  I  may  little 
Iieed  them;  but,  with  every  wave  the  ^ea  is  rising,  and  I 
Jcooir  that  it  will  float  me  on  th\»  Uav^\\^Y'^N^^^t^^"^\^ 
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THE  LATE  MR.  JUSTICE  TALFOURB. 

Thb  readers  of  these  pages  will  have  known,  many  days 
before  the  present  number  can  oome  into  their  hands,  tluit 
on  Monday  the  thirteenth  of  March,  this  upright  judge  and 
good  man  died  suddenly  at  Stafford  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  Mercifully  spared  protracted  pain  and  mental  de- 
cay, he  passed  away  in  a  moment,  with  words  of  Christian 
eloquence,  of  brotherly  tenderness  and  kindness  towards  all 
men,  yet  unfinished  on  his  lips. 

As  he  died  he  had  always  lived.  So  amiable  a  man,  so 
gentle,  so  sweet-tempered,  of  such  a  noble  simplicity,  so 
perfectly  unspoiled  by  his  labours  and  their  rewards,  is 
very  rare  indeed  upon  this  earth.  These  lines  are  traced 
by  the  faltering  hand  of  a  friend;  but  none  can  so  fully 
kuow  how  true  they  are,  as  those  who  knew  him  under  all 
circumstances,  and  f oimd  him  ever  the  same. 

In  his  public  aspects;  in  his  poems,  in  his  speeches,  on 
the  bench,  at  the  bar,  in  Parliament;  he  was  widely  appre- 
ciated, honoured,  and  beloved.  Inseparable  as  his  great 
and  varied  abilities  were  from  himself  in  life,  it  is  yet  to 
himself  and  not  to  them,  that  affection  in  its  first  grief  nat- 
urally turns.     They  remain,  but  he  is  lost. 

The  chief  delight  of  his  life  was  to  give  delight  to  others. 
His  nature  was  so  exquisitely  kind,  that  to  be  kind  was  its 
highest  happiness.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
him  in  his  own  home  when  his  public  successes  were  great- 
est,— so  modest,  so  contented  with  little  things,  so  inter- 
ested in  humble  persons  and  humble  efforts,  so  surrounded 
by  children  and  young  people,  so  adored  in  remembrance 
of  a  domestic  generosity  and  greatness  of  heart  too  sacred 
to  be  unveiled  here,  can  never  forget  the  pleasure  of  that 
sight. 

If  ever  th^re  were  a  house,  in  England  justly  celebrated 
for  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  where  every  art  was  hon- 
oured for  its  own  sake,  and  where  every  visitor  was  re- 
ceived for  his  own  claims  and  merits,  that  house  was  his. 
It  was  in  this  respect  a  great  example,  as  sorely  needed  as 
it  will  be  sorely  missed.  Rendering  a\\  \^^\\ivav^\fe  ^<^1<^"^- 
mce  tojTMk  md  mhes,  thev§  ii^ver  Yf?^^  ?^  \xv^\i\a^^^  ^^-vsw-^ 
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posedly,  unaffectedly,  quietly,  immovable  by  such  consid- 
erations than  the  subject  of  this  sorrowing  remembrance. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  would  have  astonished  him  so 
much  as  the  suggestion  that  he  was  anybody's  patron  or 
protector.  His  dignity  was  ever  of  that  highest  and  purest 
sort  which  has  no  occasion  to  proclaim  itself,  and  which  is 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  losing  itself. 

In  the  first  joy  of  his  appointment  to  the  judicial  bench, 
he  made  a  summer- visit  to  the  sea-shore,  "  to  share  his  ex- 
ultation in  the  gratification  of  his  long-cherished  ambition, 
with  the  friend,'' — now  among  the  many  friends  who  mourn 
his  death  and  lovingly  recall  his  virtues.  Lingering  in  the 
bright  moonlight  at  the  close  of  a  happy  day,  he  spoke  of 
his  new  functions,  of  his  sense  of  the  great  responsibility 
he  undertook,  and  of  his  placid  belief  that  the  habits  of  his 
professional  life  rendered  him  equal  to  their  efficient  dis- 
charge; but,  above  all,  he  spoke,  with  an  earnestness  never 
more  to  be  separated  in  his  friend's  mind  from  the  murmur 
of  the  sea  upon  a  moonlight  night,  of  his  reliance  on  the 
strength  of  his  desire  to  do  right  before  God  and  man.  He 
spoke  with  his  own  singleness  of  heart,  and  his  solitary 
hearer  knew  how  deep  and  true  his  purpose  was.  They 
passed,  before  parting  for  the  night,  into  a  playful  dispute 
at  what  age  he  should  retire,  and  what  he  would  do  at 
three-score  years  and  ten.  And  ah!  within  five  short 
years,  it  is  all  ended  like  a  dream. 

But,  by  the  strength  of  his  desire  to  do  right,  he  was 
animated  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence.  Who,*  know- 
ing England  at  this  time,  would  wish  to  utter  with  his  last 
breath  a  more  righteous  warning  than  that  its  curse  is  ig- 
norance, or  a  miscalled  education  which  is  as  bad  or  worse, 
and  a  want  of  the  exchange  of  innumerable  graces  and 
sympathies  among  the  various  orders  of  society,  each  hard- 
ened unto  each  and  holding  itself  aloof?  Well  will  it  be 
for  us  and  for  our  children  if  those  dying  words  be  never 
henceforth  forgotten  on  the  Judgment  Seat. 

An  example  in  his  social  intei-course  to  those  who  are 
bom  to  station,  an  example  equally  to  those  who  win  it  for 
themselves;  teaching  the  one  class  to  abate  its  stupid  pride; 
the  other,  to  stand  upon  its  eminence,  not  forgetting  the 
road  bj  which  it  got  there,  and  fawning  upon  no  one;  the 
eonscientioua  judge,  the  chaTmiug  Nvriter  and  accomplished 
speaker,  the  g-eatle-hearted,  gui\e\esa,^U^^^QT:kaXft\jD«Bt^\a» 
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entered  on  a  brighter  world.     Very,  very  many  have  lost  a 
friend;  nothing  in  Creation  has  lost  an  enemy. 

The  hand  that  lays  this  poor  flower  on  his  grave,  was  a 
mere  boy's  when  he  first  clasped  it — newly  come  from  the 
work  in  which  he  himself  began  life — little  used  to  the 
plough  it  has  followed  since — obscure  enough,  with  much 
to  correct  and  learn.  Each  of  its  successive  tasks  through 
many  intervening  years  has  been  cheered  by  his  warmest 
interest,  and  the  friendship  then  begun  has  ripened  to  ma- 
turity in  the  passage  of  time;  but  there  was  no  more  self- 
assertion  or  condescension  in  his  winning  goodness  at  first, 
than  at  last.  The  success  of  other  men  made  as  little 
change  in  him  as  his  own. 


OUR  FRENCH  WATERING  PLACE. 

Having  earned,  by  many  years  of  fidelity,  the  right  to 
be  sometimes  inconstant  to  our  English  watering-place,  we 
have  dallied  for  two  or  three  seasons  with  a  French  water- 
ing-place :  once  solely  known  to  us  as  a  town  with  a  very 
long  street,  beginning  with  an  abattoir  and  ending  with  a 
steam-boat,  which  it  seemed  our  fate  to  behold  only  at  day- 
break on  winter  mornings,  when  (in  the  days  before  con- 
tinental railroads),  just  sufficiently  awake  to  know  that  we 
were  most  uncomfortably  aSleep,  it  was  our  destiny  always 
to  clatter  through  it,  in  the  coup^  of  the  diligence  from 
Paris,  with  a  sea  of  mud  behind  us,  and  a  sea  of  tumbling 
waves  before.  In  relation  to  which  latter  monster,  our 
mind's  eye  now  recalls  a  worthy  Frenchman  in  a  seal-skin 
cap  with  a  braided  hood  over  it,  once  our  travelling  com- 
panion in  the  coup^  aforesaid,  who,  waking  up  with  a  pale 
and  crumpled  visage,  and  looking  ruefully  out  at  the  grim 
row  of  breakers  enjoying  themselves  fanatically  on  an  in- 
.strument  of  torture  called  "the  Bar,"  inquired  of  us 
whether  we  were  ever  sick  at  sea?  Both  to  prepare  his 
mind  for  the  abject  creature  we  were  presently  to  become, 
and  also  to  afford  him  consolation,  we  replied,  "  Sir,  your 
servant  is  always  sick  when  it  is  possible  to  be  so."  He 
returned,  altogether  uncheered  by  the  bright  example^ 
"Ah,  Heaven,  but  I  am  always  sick,  ever^'^\i«!£i"v\»\.^\r«v- 
posaible  to  he  so,  '^ 
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The  means  of  communication  between  the  French  capital 
and  our  French  watering-place  are  wholly  changed  since 
those  days;  but,  the  Channel  remains  unbridged  as  yet, 
and  the  old  floundering  and  knocking  about  go  on  there. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  saving  in  reasonable  (and  there- 
fore rare)  sea- weather,  the  act  of  arrival  at  our  French  wa- 
tering-place from  England  is  difficult  to  be  achieved  with 
dignity.  Several  little  circumstances  combine  to  render 
the  visitor  an  object  of  humiliation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
steamer  no  sooner  touches  the  port,  than  all  the  passengers 
fall  into  captivity :  being  boarded  by  an  overpowering  force 
of  Custom-house  officers,  and  marched  into  a  gloomy  dun- 
geon.  In  the  second  place,  the  road  to  this  dungeon  is 
fenced  off  with  ropes  breast-high,  and  outside  those  ropes 
all  the  English  in  the  place  who  have  lately  been  sea-sick 
and  are  now  well,  assemble  in  their  best  clothes  to  enjoy 
the  degrddation  of  their  dilapidated  fellow-oreatures. 
"Oh,  my  gracious!  how  ill  this  one  has  been!"  "Here's 
a  damp  one  coming  next  I "  "  Here's  a  pale  one !  "  "  Oh ! 
Ain't  he  green  in  the  face,  this  next  one !  "  Even  we  our- 
self  (not  deficient  in  natui*al  dignity)  have  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  staggering  up  this  detested  lane  one  September 
day  in  a  gale  of  wind,  when  we  were  received  like  an  irre- 
sistible comic  actor,  with  a  burst  of  laughter  and  applause, 
occasioned  by  the  extreme  imbecility  of  our  legs. 

We  were  coming  to  the  third  place.  In  the  third  place, 
the  captives,  being  shut  up  in  the  gloomy  dungeon,  are 
strained,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  into  an  inner  cell,  to  be 
examined  as  to  passports;  and  across  the  doorway  of  com- 
munication, stands  a  military  creature  making  a  bar  of  his 
arm.  Two  ideas  ai'e  generally  present  to  the  British  mind 
during  these  ceremonies;  first,  that  it  is  necessai'y  to  make 
for  the  cell  with  violent  struggles,  as  if  it  were  a  life-boat 
and  the  dungeon  a  ship  going  down;  secondly,  that  the 
militaiy  creatui*e's  arm  is  a  national  affront,  which  the  gov- 
ernment at  home  ought  instantly  to  "take  up.^'  The  Brit- 
ish mind  aiid  body  becoming  heated  by  t^ese  fantasies', 
delirious  answers  are  made  to  inquiii^s,  and  extrmvagant 
actions  perioi-med.  Thus,  J<:^s<;m  persists  in  giviQg  John- 
son as  his  baptismal  name,  and  substituting  for  hi^  ances- 
tral designation  the  national  "Dam! "  Neither  cau  he  by 
4mj  meaius  be  brought  to  recognise  the  distinction  between 
a  portmantesLa-key  and  a  passpoit,  Wt  m\\  o>asXi«aatel^  ;ier- 
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severe  in  tendering  the  one  when  asked  for  the  other.  This 
brings  him  to  the  fourth  place,  in  a  state  of  mere  idiotcy; 
and  when  he  is,  in  the  fourth  place,  cast  out  at  a  little  door 
into  a  howling  wilderness  of  touters,  he  becomes  a  lunatic 
with  wild  eyes  and  floating  hair  until  rescued  and  soothed. 
If  friendless  and  unrescued,  he  is  generally  put  into  a  rail- 
way omnibus  and  taken  to  JParis. 

But,  our  French  watering-place,  when  it  is  once  got  into, 
is  a  very  enjoyable  place.  It  has  a  varied  and  bsautiful 
country  around  it,  and  many  characteristic  and  agreeable 
things  within  it.  To  be  sure,  it  might  have  fewer  bad 
smells  and  less  decaying  refuse,  and  it  might  be  better 
drained,  and  much  cleaner  in  many  parts,  and  therefore 
infinitely  more  healthy.  Still,  it  is  a  bright,  airy,  pleasant, 
cheerful  town;  and  if  you  were  to  ^valk  down  either  of  its 
three  well-paved  main  streets,  towards  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  delicate  odours  of  cookery  fill  the  air,  and 
its  hotel  windows  (it  is  full  of  hotels)  give  glimpses  of 
long  tables  set  out  for  dinner,  and  made  to  look  sumptuous 
by  the  aid  of  napkins  folded  fan- wise,  you  would  rightly 
judge  it  to  be  an  uncommonly  good  town  to  eat  and  drink 
in. 

We  have  an  old  walled  town,  rich  in  cool  public  wells  of 
water,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  within  and  above  the  present 
business- town;  and  if  it  were  some  hundreds  of  miles  fur- 
ther from  England,  instead  of  being,  on  a  clear  day,  within 
sight  of  the  grass  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the  chalk-cliffs 
of  Dover,  you  would  long  ago  have  been  bored  to  death 
about  that  town.  It  is  more  picturesque  and  quaint  than 
half  the  innocent  places  which  tourists,  following  their 
leader  like  sheep,  have  made  impostors  of.  To  say  nothing 
of  its  houses  with  grave  courtyards,  its  queer  by-comers, 
and  its  many- windowed  streets  white  and  quiet  in  the  sun- 
light, there  is  an  ancient  belfry  in  it  that  would  have  been 
in  all  the  Annuals  and  Albums,  going  and  gone,  these  hun- 
dred years,  if  it  had  but  been  more  expensive  to  get  at. 
Happily  it  has  escaped  so  well,  being  only  in  our  French 
watering-place,  that  you  may  like  it  of  your  own  accord  in 
a  natural  majmer,  without  being  required  to  go  into  con- 
vulsions about  it.  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  later  bless- 
ings of  our  life,  that  Bilkins,  the  only  authority  on  T^^t^^ 
never  took  any  notice  that  we  can  find  owY,  oi  ow?:  '^E^^xn.Ovx 
watering-place.    Bilkina  never  wrote  aV>o\3L^V\,,\ifcNCt  ^^Sxai^^v^ 
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out  anything  to  be  seen  in  it,  never  measured  anything  in 
it,  always  left  it  alone.  For  which  relief.  Heaven  bless 
the  town  and  the  memory  of  the  immortal  Bilkins  likewise ! 
There  is  a  charming  walkj,  arched  and  shaded  by  trees, 
on  the  old  walls  that  form*  the  four  sides  of  this  Higli 
Town,  whence  you  get  glimpses  of  the  streets  below,  and 
changing  views  of  the  other  town  and  of  the  river,  and  of 
the  hills  and  of  the  sea.  It  is  made  more  agreeable  and 
peculiar  by  some  of  the  solemn  houses  that  are  rooted  in 
the  deep  streets  below,  bursting  into  a  fresher  existence 
a-top,  and  having  doors  and  windows,  and  even  gardens, 
on  these  ramparts.  A  child  going  in  at  the  courtyard  gate 
of  one  of  these  houses,  climbing  up  the  many  stairs,  and 
coming  out  at  the  fourth-floor  window,  might  conceive  him- 
self another  Jack,  alighting  on  enchanted  ground  from  an- 
other bean-stalk.  It  is  a  place  wonderfully  populous  in 
children;  English  children,  with  governesses  reading  novels 
as  they  walk  down  the  shady  lanes  of  trees,  or  nursemaids 
interchanging  gossip  on  the  seats;  French  children  with 
their  smiling  bonnes  in  snow-white  caps,  and  themselves — 
if  little  boys — in  straw  head-gear  like  bee-hives,  work- 
baskets  and  church  hassocks.  Three  years  ago,  there  wei-e 
three  weazen  old  men,  one  bearing  a  frayed  red  ribbon  in 
his  threadbare  button-hole,  always  to  be  found  walking  to- 
gether among  these  children,  before  dinner-time.  If  they 
walked  for  an  appetite,  they  doubtless  lived  en  pension — ' 
were  contracted  for — otherwise  their  poverty  would  have 
made  it  a  rash  action.  They  were  stooping,  bleai--eyed, 
dull  old  men,  slip-shod  and  shabby,  in  long-skirted  short- 
waisted  coats  and  meagre  trousers,  and  yet  with  a  ghost  of 
gentility  hovering  in  their  company.  They  spoke  little  to 
each  other,  and  looked  as  if  they  might  have  been  polit- 
ically discontented  if  they  had  had  vitality  enough.  Once, 
we  overheard  red-ribbon  feebly  complain  to  the  other  two 
that  somebody,  or  something,  was  "a  Robber;  "  and  then 
they  all  three  set  their  mouths  so  that  they  would  have 
ground  their  teeth  if  they  had  had  any.  The  ensuing  win- 
ter gathered  red-ribbon  unto  the  great  company  of  faded 
ribbons,  and  next  year  the  remaining  two  were  there — get- 
ting themselves  entangled  with  hoops  and  dolls — familiar 
mjTSteries  to  the  children — probably  in  the  eyes  of  most  of 
them,  harmless  creatures  who  had  never  been  like  children, 
And  whom  children  could  nevet  "be  \Vk'&.     k\iQ>3ast  "fdntet 
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came,  and  another  old  man  went,  and  so,  this  present  year, 
the  last  of  the  triumvirate,  left  off  walking — it  was  no 
good,  now — and  sat  by  himself  on  a  little  solitary  bench, 
with  the  hoops  and  the  dolls  as  lively  as  ever  all  alwut  him. 

In  the  Place  d'Armes  of  this  town,  a  little  decayed  mar- 
ket is  held,  which  seems  to  slip  through  the  old  gateway, 
like  water,  and  go  rippling  down  the  hill,  to  mingle  with 
the  murmuring  market  in  the  lower  town,  and  get  lost  in 
its  movement  and  bustle.  It  is  very  agreeable  on  an  idle 
summer  morning  to  pursue  this  market-stream  from  the 
liill-top.  It  begins,  dozingly  and  dully,  with  a  few  sacks 
of  corn;  starts  into  a  surprising  collection  of  boots  and 
shoes;  goes  brawling  down  the  hill  in  a  diversified  channel 
of  old  cordage,  old  iron,  old  crockery,  old  clothes,  civil  and 
military,  old  rags,  new  cotton  goods,  flaming  prints  of 
saints,  little  looking-glasses,  and  incalculable  lengths  of 
tape;  dives  into  a  backway,  keeping  out  of  sight  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  as  streams  will,  or  only  sparkling  for  a  moment 
in  the  shape  of  a  market  drinking-shop;  and  suddenly  re- 
appears behind  the  great  church,  shooting  itself  into  a 
bright  confusion  of  white-capped  women  and  blue-bloused 
men,  poultry,  vegetables,  fniits,  flowers,  pots,  pans,  pray- 
ing-chairs, soldiers,  country  butter,  umbrellas  and  other 
sun-shades,  girl-porters  waiting  to  be  hired  with  baskets  at 
their  backs,  and  one  weazen  little  old  man  in  a  cocked  hat, 
wearing  a  cuirass  of  drinking-glasses  and  carrying  on  his 
shoulder  a  crimson  temple  fluttering  with  flags,  like  a  glor- 
ified pavior's  rammer  without  the  handle,  who  rings  a  little 
bell  in  all  parts  of  the  scene,  and  cries  his  cooling  drink 
Hola,  Hola,  Ho-o-o!  in  a  shrill  cracked  voice  that  some- 
how makes  itself  heard,  al)ove  all  the  chaffering  and  vend- 
ing hum.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole  course  of  the 
stream  is  dry.  The  praying-chairs  are  put  back  in  the 
church,  the  umbrellas  are  folded  up,  tlie  unsold  goods  are 
carried  away,  the  stalls  and  stands  disappear,  the  square  is 
swept,  the  hackney  coaches  lounge  there  to  be  hired,  and 
on  all  the  country  roads  (if  you  walk  about,  as  much  as  we 
do)  you  will  see  the  peasant  women,  always  neatly  and 
comfortably  dressed,  riding  home,  with  the  pleasantest  sad- 
dle-furniture of  clean  milk-pails,  bright  butter-kegs,  and 
the  like,  on  the  j  oiliest  little  donkeys  in  the  world. 

We  have  another  market  in  our  ErencVv  ^^\feYvsk%-^^^a$y^ — 
timtisf  tosaj,  aUw  wooden  hutotea  Va  XV^  o^'i\x  ^nx^^'^% 
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down  bj  the  Port-Devoted  to  fish.  Our  fishing-boats  are 
famous  everywhere;  and  our  fishing  people,  though  they 
love  lively  colours  and  taste  is  neutral  (see  Bilkins),  aie 
among  the  most  picturesque  people  we  ever  encountered. 
They  have  not  only  a  quarter  of  their  own  in  the  town 
itself,  but  they  occupy  whole  villages  of  their  own  on  the 
neighbouring  cliffs.  Their  churches  and  chapels  are  their 
own;  they  consort  with  one  another,  they  intermarry 
among  themselves,  their  customs  are  their  own,  and  their 
costume  is  their  own,  and  never  changes.  As  soon  as  one 
of  their  boys  can  walk,  he  is  provided  with  a  long  bright 
red  nightcap;  and  one  of  their  men  would  as  soon  think  of 
going  afloat  without  his  head,  as  without  that  indispensable 
appendage  to  it.  Then,  they  wear  the  noblest  boots,  with 
the  hugest  tops — flapping  and  bulging  over  anyhow;  above 
which,  they  encase  themselves  in  such  wonderful  overalls 
and  petticoat  trousers,  made  to  all  appearance  of  tarry  old 
sails,  so  additionally  stiffened  with  pitch  and  salt,  that  the 
wearers  have  a  walk  of  their  own,  and  go  straddling  and 
swinging  about  among  the  boats  and  barrels  and  nets  and 
rigging,  a  sight  to  see.  Then,  their  younger  women,  by 
dint  of  going  down  to  the  sea  barefoot,  to  fling  their  baskets 
into  the  boats  as  they  come  in  with  the  tide,  and  bespeak 
the  first  fruits  of  the  haul  with  propitiatory  promises  to 
love  and  marry  that  dear  fisherman  who  shall  fill  that 
basket  like  an  Angel,  have  the  finest  legs  ever  carved  by 
Nature  in  the  brightest  mahogany,  and  they  walk  like 
Juno.  Their  eyes,  too,  are  so  lustrous  that  their  long  gold 
ear-rings  turn  dull  beside  those  brilliant  neighbours;  and 
when  they  are  dressed,  what  with  these  beauties,  and  their 
fine  fresh  faces,  and  their  many  petticoats — striped  petti- 
coats, red  petticoats,  blue  petticoats,  always  clean  and 
smart,  and  never  too  long — and  their  home-made  stockings, 
mulberry-coloured,  blue,  brown,  purple,  lilac — which  the 
older  women,  taking  care  of  the  Dutch-looking  children, 
sit  in  all  sorts  of  places  knitting,  knitting,  knitting  from 
morning  to  night — and  what  with  their  little  saucy  bright 
blue  jackets,  knitted  too,  and  fitting  close  to  their  hand- 
some figures;  and  what  with  the  natural  grace  with  which 
they  wear  the  commonest  cap,  or  fold  the  commonest  band- 
kerchief  round  their  luxuriant  hair — we  say,  in  a  word  and 
out  of  breath,  that  taking  all  these  premises  into  our  con- 
sJderation,  it  has  never  been  a  ma\i\feiJ  ol  \J^^  \^•w^\»%^a:^\\3Bfl 
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to  us  that  we  have  never  once  met,  in  the  cornfields^  on  the 
dusty  roads,  by  the  breezy  windmills,  on  the  plots  of  short 
.  sweet  grass  overhanging  the  sea— anywhere— a  young  fish- 
erman and  fisherwoman  of  our  French  watering-place  to- 
gether, but  the  arm  of  that  fisherman  has  invariably  been, 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  any  absurd  attempt  to 
disguise  so  plain  a  necessity,  round  the  neck  or  waist  of 
that  fisherwoman.  And  we  have  had  no  donbt  whatever, 
standing  looking  at  their  uphill  streets,  house  rising  above 
house,  and  terrace  above  terrace,  and  bright  garments  here 
and  there  lying  sunning  on  rough  stone  parapets,  that  the 
pleasant  mist  on  all  such  objects,  caused  by  their  being 
seen  through  the  brown  nets  hung  across  on  poles  to  dry,  is, 
in  the  eyes  of  every  true  young  fisherman,  a  mist  of  love 
and  beauty,  setting  off  the  goddess  of  his  heart. 

Moreover  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  are  an  industri- 
ous people,  and  a  domestic  people,  and  an  honest  people. 
And  though  we  are  aware  that  at  the  bidding  of  Bilkins  it 
is  our  duty  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  Neapolitans,  we 
make  bold  very  much  to  prefer  the  fishing  people  of  our 
French  watering-place — especially  since  our  last  visit  to 
Naples  within  these  twelvemonths,  when  we  found  only 
four  conditions  of  men  remaining  in  the  whole  city :  to  wit, 
lazzaroni,  priests,  spies,  and  soldiers,  and  all  of  them  beg- 
gars; the  paternal  government  having  banished  all  its  sub* 
jects  except  the  rascals. 

But  we  can  never  henceforth  separate  our  French  water- 
ing-place from  our  own  landlord  of  two  summers,  M.  Loyal 
Devasseur,  citizen  and  town-councillor.  Permit  us  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  M.  Loyal  Devasseur. 

His  own  family  name  is  simply  Loyal;   but,  as  he  is 
married,  and  as  in  that  part  of  France  a  husband  always 
adds  to  his  own  name  the  family  name  of  his  wife,  he 
writes  himself  Loyal  Devasseur.    He  owns  a  compact  little 
estate  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  acres  on  a  lofty  hill-side, 
and  on  it  he  has  built  two  country  houses,  which  he  lets 
furnished.     They  are  by  many  degrees  the  best  houses  that 
are  so  let  near  our  French  watering-place;  we  have  had  the 
honour  of  living  in  both,  and  can  testify.     The  entrance- 
hall  of  the  first  we  inhabited  was  ornamented  with  a  plan 
of  the  estate,  representing  it  as  about  twicfe  Wv^  ^via  t5li\x5i.* 
land;  insomuch  that  wlien  we  were  ye.^  ive^  ^o  ^iXv^  ^^'^^- 
erty  (M,  Loyal  always  speaks  of  it  aa  "  I^a  mQrgn.4^*^^^^  "^^ 
17 
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went  three  miles  straight  on  end  in  search  of  the  bridge  of 
Austerlitz — which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  immediately 
outside  the  window.  The  Ch§,teau  of  the  Old  Guard,  in 
another  part  of  the  grounds,  and,  according  to  the  plan, 
about  two  leagues  from  the  little  dining-room,  we  sought  in 
vain  for  a  week,  until,  happening  one  evening  to  sit  upon 
a  bench  in  the  forest  (forest  in  the  plan),  a  few  yards  from 
the  house-door,  we  observed  at  our  feet,  in  the  ignominious 
circumstances  of  being  upside  down  and  greenly  rotten,  the 
Old  Guard  himself :  that  is  to  say,  the  painted  effigy  of  a 
member  of  that  distinguished  corps,  seven  feet  high,  and 
in  the  act  of  carrying  arms,  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  blown  down  in  the  previous  winter.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  M,  Loyal  is  a  staunch  admirer  of  the  great  Na- 
poleon. He  is  an  old  soldier  himself — captain  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  with  a  handsome  gold  vase  on  his  chimney- 
piece,  presented  to  him  by  his  company — and  his  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  general  is  enthusiastic. 
Medallions  of  him,  portraits  of  him,  busts  of  him,  pictures 
of  him,  are  thickly  sprinkled  all  over  the  proper!^.  Dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  our  occupation,  it  was  our  affliction 
to  be  constantly  knocking  down  Napoleon :  if  we  touched 
a  shelf  in  a  dark  corner,  he  toppled  over  with  a  crash;  and 
every  door  we  opened,  shook  him  to  the  soul.  Yet  M. 
Loyal  is  not  a  man  of  mere  castles  in  the  air,  or,  as  he 
would  say,  in  Spain.  He  has  a  specially  practical,  con- 
triving, clever,  skilful  eye  and  hand.  His  houses  are  de- 
lightful. He  unites  French  elegance  and  English  comfort, 
in  a  happy  manner  quite  his  own.  He  has  an  extraordi- 
nary genius  for  making  tasteful  little  bedrooms  in  angles  of 
his  roofs,  which  an  Englishman  would  as  soon  think  of 
turning  to  any  account  as  he  would  think  of  cultivating  the 
Desert.  We  have  ourself  reposed  deliciously  in  an  elegant 
chamber  of  M.  Loyal' s  construction,  with  our  head  as  nearly 
in  the  kitchen  chimney-pot  as  we  can  conceive  it  likely  for 
the  head  of  any  gentleman,  not  by  profession  a  Sweep,  to 
be.  And,  into  whatsoever  strange  nook  M.  Loyal' s  genius 
penetrates,  it,  in  that  nook,  infallibly  constructs  a  cupboard 
and  a  row  of  pegs.  In  either  of  our  houses,  we  could  have 
put  away  the  knapsacks  and  hung  up  the  hats  of  the  whole 
regiment  of  Guides. 

Aforetime^  M.  Loyal  was  a  traie^m^TLVcv  ^\v^ tiown.    You 
Wfl   tranBact  business  with  no  "piesewV.  \.Y^^«b%m'Wi  \si  "^^^ 
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town,  and  give  your  card  "chez  M.  Loyal,"  but  a  brighter 
face  shines  upon  you  directly.  We  doubt  if  there  is,  ever 
was,  or  ever  will  be,  a  man  so  universally  pleasant  in  the 
minds  of  people  as  M.  Loyal  is  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
of  our  French*  watering-place.  They  rub  their  hands  and 
laugh  when  they  speak  of  him.  Ah,  but  he  is  such  a  good 
child,  such  a  brave  boy,  such  a  generous  spirit,  that  Mon- 
sieur Loyal!  It  is  the  honest  truth.  M.  Loyal's  nature  is 
the  nature  of  a  gentleman.  He  cultivates  his  ground  with 
his  own  hands  (assisted  by  one  little  labourer,  who  falls 
into  a  fit  now  and  then) ;  and  he  digs  and  delves  from  morn 
to  eve  in  prodigious  perspirations — "works  always,"  as  he 
says — but,  cover  him  with  dust,  mud,  weeds,  water,  any 
stains  you  will,  you  never  can  cover  the  gentleman  in  M. 
Loyal.  A  portly,  upright,  broad-shouldered,  brown-faced 
man,  whose  soldierly  bearing  gives  him  the  appearance  of 
being  taller  than  he  is,  look  into  the  bright  eye  of  M.  Loyal, 
standing  before  you  in  his  working  blouse  and  cap,  not  par- 
ticularly well  shaved,  and,  it  may  be,  very  earthy,  and  you 
shall  discern  in  M.  Loyal  a  gentleman  whose  true  polite- 
ness is  in  grain,  and  confirmation  of  whose  word  by  his 
bond  you  would  blush  to  think  of.  Kot  without  reason  is 
M.  Loyal  when  he  tells  that  story,  in  his  own  vivacious 
way,  of  his  travelling  to  ¥ulham,  near  London,  to  buy  all 
these  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  trees  you  now  see  upon  the 
Property,  then  a  bare,  bleak  hill;  and  of  his  sojourning  in 
Fulham  three  months;  and  of  his  jovial  evenings  with  the 
market-gardeners;  and  of  the  crowning  banquet  before  his 
departure,  when  the  market- gardeners  rose  as  one  man, 
clinked  their  glasses  all  together  (as  the  custom  at  Fulham 
is),  and  cried,  "Vive  Loyal!  " 

M.  Loyal  has  an  agreeable  wife,  but  no  family;  and  he 
loves  to  drill  the  children  of  his  tenants,  or  run  races  with 
them,  or  do  anything  with  them,  or  for  them,  that  is  good- 
natured.  He  is  of  a  highly  convivial  temperament,  and 
his  hospitality  is  unbounded.  Billet  a  soldier  on  him,  and 
he  is  delighted.  Five-and- thirty  soldiers  had  M.  Loyal 
billeted  on  him  this  present  summer,  and  they  all  got  fat 
and  red-faced  in  two  days.  It  became  a  legend  among  the 
troops  that  whosoever  got  billeted  on  M.  Loyal  rolled  in 
clover;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  the  fortunate  Tc^aw  ^Vq>  ^^-^ 
the  billet  "3f.  Lojal  Devasseur"  al^ay^  \ea'^^^  veJ^<5»  'Oc^'^ 
air,  though  in  heavy  marching  oi'deT.     'ML.  "V^^^  c?^\?5\s^ 
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bear  to  admit  anything  that  might  seem  by  any  implication 
to  disparage  the  military  profession.  We  hinted  to  him 
once,  that  we  were  conscious  of  a  remote  doubt  arising  in 
our  mind,  whether  a  sou  a  day  for  pocket-money,  tobacco, 
stockings,  drink,  washing,  and  social  pleasures  in  general, 
left  a  very  large  margin  for  a  soldier's  enjoyment.  Par- 
don I  said  Monsieur  Loyal,  rather  wincing.  It  was  not  a 
fortune,  but — k  la  bonne  heure — it  was  better  than  it  used 
to  be !  What,  we  asked  him  on  another  occasion,  were  all 
those  neighbouring  peasants,  each  living  with  his  family  in 
one  room,  and  each  having  a  soldier  (perhaps  two)  billeted 
on  him  every  other  night,  required  to  provide  for  those  sol- 
diers? "  Faith ! "  said  M.  Loyal,  reluctantly;  "  a  bed,  mon- 
sieur, and  fire  to  cook  with,  and  a  candle.  And  they  share 
their  supper  with  those  soldiers.  It  is  not  possible  that 
they  could  eat  alone."— "And  what  allowance  do  they  get 
for  this? "  said  we.  Monsieur  Loyal  drew  himself  up 
taller,  took  a  step  back,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and 
said,  with  majesty,  as  speaking  for  himself  and  all  France, 
"  Monsieur,  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  State ! " 

It  is  never  going  to  rain,  according  to  M.  Loyal.  When 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  now  raining  in  torrents, 
he  says  it  will  be  fine — charming — magnificent — to-mor- 
row. It  is  never  hot  on  the  Property,  he  contends.  Like- 
wise it  is  never  cold.  The  flowers,  he  says,  come  out,  de- 
lighted to  grow  there;  it  is  like  Paradise  this  morning;  it 
is  like  the  Garden  of  Eden.  He  is  a  little  fanciful  in  his 
language :  smilingly  observing  of  Madame  Loyal,  when  she 
is  absent  at  vespers,  that  she  is  "  gone  to  her  salvation  " — 
all^  k  son  salut.  He  has  a  great  enjoyment  of  tobacco, 
but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  continue  smoking  face  to 
face  with  a  lady.  His  short  black  pipe  immediatelv  goes 
into  his  breast  pocket,  scorches  his  blouse,  and  nearly  sets 
him  on  fire.  In  the  Town  Council  and  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony, he  appears  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  with  a  waistcoat 
of  -magnificent  breadth  across  the  chest,  and  a  shirt-collar 
of  fabulous  proportions.  Good,  M.  Loyal!  Under  blouse 
or  waistcoat,  he  carries  one  of  the  gentlest  hearts  that  beat 
in  a  nation  teeming  with  gentle  people.  He  has  had  losses, 
and  has  been  at  his  best  under  them.  Kot  only  the  loss  of 
IjJs  way  bj  night  in  the  Fulham  times — when  a  bad  subject 
of  an  Englishmany  under  pretewee  oi  s^^vn^  him  home,  took 
film  into  all  the  night  public-lio\xaea,  Ai^iSs.^^^T^wx'wi^  \a. 
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everyone  at  his  expense,  and  finally  fled,  leaving  him  ship- 
wrecked at  Cleefeeway,  which  we  apprehend  to  be  Ratcliffe 
Highway — but  heavier  losses  than  that.  Long  ago  a  fam- 
ily of  children  and  a  mother  were  left  in  one  of  liis  houses 
without  money,  a  whole  year.  M.  Loyal— anything  but 
as  rich  as  we  wish  he  had  been — had  not  the  heart  to  say 
"you  must  go;  "  so  they  stayed  on  and  stayed  on,  and  pay- 
ing-tenants who  would  have  come  in  couldn't  come  in,  and 
at  last  they  managed  to  get  helped  home  across  the  water; 
and  M.  Loyal  kissed  the  whole  group,  and  said,  "Adieu, 
my  poor  infants!"  and  sat  down  in  their  deserted  salon 
and  smoked  his  pipe  of  peace. — "The  rent,  M.  Loyal?" 
"  Eh !  well !  The  rent  I "  M.  Loyal  shakes  his  head.  "  Le 
bon  Dieu,"  says  M.  Loyal  presently,  "will  recompense 
me,"  and  he  laughs  and  smokes  his  pipe  of  peace.  May 
he  smoke  it  on  the  Property,  and  not  be  recompensed,  these 
fifty  years  I 

There  are  public  amusements  in  our  French  watering- 
place,  or  it  would  not  be  French.  They  are  very  popular, 
and  very  cheap.  The  sea-bathing — which  may  rank  as  the 
most  favoured  daylight  entei-tainment,  inasmuch  as  the 
French  visitors  bathe  all  day  long,  and  seldom  appear  to 
think  of  remaining  less  than  an  hour  at  a  time  in  the  water 
— is  astoimdingly  cheap.  Omnibuses  convey  you,  if  you 
please,  from  a  convenient  part  of  the  town  to  the  beach  and 
back  again;  you  have  a  clean  and  comfortable  bathing- 
machine,  dress,  Ihien,  and  all  appliances;  and  the  charge  for 
the  whole  is  half-a-frauc,  or  fivepence.  On  the  pier,  there 
ig  usually  a  guitar,  which  seems  presumptuously  enough  to 
set  its  tinkling  against  the  deep  hoarseness  of  the  sea,  and 
there  is  always  some  boy  or  woman  who  sings,  without  any 
voice,  little  songs  without  any  tune :  the  strain  we  have 
most  frequently  heard  being  an  appeal  to  "  the  sportsman  " 
not  to  bag  that  choicest  of  game,  the  swallowc  For  bathing 
purposes,  we  have  also  a  subscription  establishment  with 
an  esplanade,  where  people  lounge  about  with  telescopes, 
and  seem  to  get  a  good  deal  of  weariness  for  their  money; 
and  we  have  also  an  association  of  individual  machine  pro- 
prietors combined  against  this  formidable  rival.  M.  Feroce, 
our  own  particular  friend  in  the  bathing  line,  is  one  of 
these.  How  he  ever  came  by  his  name  we  cannot  imagine. 
He  is  as  gentle  and  polite  a  maw  a^  IJL,  "ViO^^X^'^^'asj^^^^ 
himself;  immensely  stout  withal',  and  oi  ^^oe^^SLXxv^^^^^^"^- 
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M.  F^roce  has  saved  so  many  people  from  drowning,  and 
has  been  decorated  with  so  many  medals  in  consequence, 
that  his  stoutness  seems  a  special  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence to  enable  him  to  wear  them;  if  his  girth  were  the 
girth  of  an  ordinary  man,  he  could  never  hang  them  on,  all 
at  once.  It  is  only  on  very  great  occasions  that  M.  Feroce 
displays  his  shining  honours.  At  other  times  they  lie  by, 
with  rolls  of  manuscript  testifying  to  the  causes  of  their 
presentation,  in  a  huge  glass  case  in  the  red-sofa' d  salon  of 
his  private  residence  on  the  beach,  where  M.  Feroce  also 
keeps  his  family  pictures,  his  portraits  of  himself  as  he  ap- 
pears both  in  bathing  life  and  in  private  life,  his  little  boats 
that  rock  by  clockwork,  and  his  other  ornamental  posses- 
sions. 

Then,  we  have  a  commodious  and  gay  Theatre — or  had, 
for  it  is  burned  down  now — where  the  opera  was  always 
preceded  by  a  vaudeville,  in  which  (as  usual)  everybody, 
down  to  the  little  old  man  with  the  large  hat  and  the  little 
cane  and  tassel,  who  always  played  either  my  Uncle  or  my 
Papa,  suddenly  broke  out  of  the  dialogue  into  the  mildest 
vocal  snatches,  to  the  great  perplexity  of  unaccustomed 
strangers  from  Great  Britain,  who  never  could  make  out 
when  they  were  singmg  and  when  they  were  talking — and 
indeed  it  was  pretty  much  the  same.  But,  the  caterers  in 
the  way  of  entertainment  to  whom  we  are  most  beholden, 
are  the  Society  of  Welldoing,  who  are  active  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  give  the  proceeds  of  their  good  works  to  the  poor. 
Some  of  the  most  agreeable  fStes  they  contrive,  are  an- 
nounced as  "Dedicated  to  the  children;''  and  the  taste 
with  which  they  turn  a  small  public  enclosure  into  an  ele- 
gant garden  beautifully  illuminated;  and  the  thorough-going 
heartiness  and  energy  with  which  they  personally  direct 
the  childish  pleasures;  are  supremely  delightful.  For  five- 
pence  a  head,  we  have  on  these  occasions  donkey  races  with 
English  "Jokeis,"  and  other  rustic  sports;  lotteries  for 
toys;  roundabouts,  dancing  on  the  grass  to  the  music  of 
an  admirable  band,  fire-balloons  and  fireworks.  Further, 
almost  every  week  all  through  the  summer — never  mind, 
now,  on  what  day  of  the  week — there  is  a  f6te  in  some  ad- 
joining village  (called  in  that  part  of  the  country  a  Du- 
casse),  where  the  people — really  the  people — dance  on  the 
green  tiu'f  in  the  open  air,  round  a  little  orchestra,  that 
seems  itself  to  dance,  there  is  auciU  ^u  aix^  mQ\KsscL  ol  ^is^j^ 
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and  streamers  all  about  it.  And  we  do  not  suppose  that 
between  the  Torrid  Zone  and  the  North  Pole  there  are  to 
be  found  male  dancers  with  such  astonishingly  loose  legs, 
furnished  with  so  many  joints  in  wrong  places,  utterly  un- 
known to  Professor  Owen,  as  those  who  here  disport  them- 
selves. Sometimes,  the  fgte  appertains  to  a  particular 
trade;  you  will  see  among  the  cheerful  young  women  at 
the  joint  Ducasse  of  the  milliners  and  tailors,  a  wholesome 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  common  and  cheap  things 
uncommon  and  pretty,  by  good  sense  and  good  taste,  that 
is  a  practical  -lesson  to  any  rank  of  society  in  a  whole  island 
we  could  mention.  The  oddest  feature  of  these  agreeable 
scenes  is  the  everlasting  Roundabout  (we  preserve  an  Eng- 
lish word  wherever  we  can,  as  we  are  wi'iting  the  English 
language),  on  the  wooden  horses  of  which  machine  grown- 
up people  of  all  ages  are  wound  round  and  round  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,  while  the  proprietor's  wife  grinds  an 
organ,  capable  of  only  one  tune,  in  the  centre. 

As  to  the  boarding-houses  of  our  French  watering-place, 
they  are  Legion,  and  would  require  a  distinct  treatise.  It 
is  not  without  a  sentiment  of  national  pride  that  we  believe 
them  to  contain  more  bores  from  the  shores  of  Albion  than 
all  the  clubs  in  London.  As  you  walk  timidly  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  very  neck-clothes  and  hats  of  your  eld- 
erly compatriots  cry  to  you  from  the  stones  of  the  streets, 
"  We  are  Bores — avoid  us ! "  We  have  never  overheard  at 
street  comers  such  lunatic  scraps  of  political  and  social  dis- 
cussion as  among  these  dear  countrymen  of  ours.  They  be- 
lieve everything  that  is  impossible  and  nothing  that  is  true. 
The}'  carry  rumours,  and  ask  questions,  and  make  correc- 
tions and  improvements  on  one  another,  staggering  to  the 
human  intellect.  And  they  are  for  ever  rushing  into  the 
English  library,  propounding  such  incomprehensible  para- 
doxes to  the  fair  mistress  of  that  establishment,  that  we 
beg  to  recommend  her  to  her  Majesty's  gracious  considera- 
tion as  a  fit  object  for  a  pension. 

The  English  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  population 
of  our  French  watering-place,  and  are  deservedly  addressed 
and  respected  in  many  ways.  Some  of  the  surface-ad- 
dresses to  them  are  odd  enough,  as  when  a  laundress  puts 
a  placard  outside  her  house  announcing  her  possession  of 
that  curious  British  instrument,  a  "  M.m^^\^^  o^  ^\vfe\v  '^ 
t^v^rn-keeper  provider  accouamo^^i^Vou  t<»t  ^"Ufe  o^^-^"^^^ 
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English  game  of  '*Nokemdon."  But,  to  ub,  it  is  not  the 
least  pleasant  feature  of  our  French  watering-place  that  a 
long  and  constant  fusion  of  the  two  great  nations  there, 
has  taught  each  to  like  the  other,  and  to  learn  from  the 
other,  and  to  rise  superior  to  the  absurd  prejudices  that 
have  lingered  among  the  weak  and  ignorant  in  both  coun- 
tries equally. 

Drumming  and  trumpeting  of  course  go  on  for  ever  in 
our  French  watering-place.  Flag-flying  is  at  a  premium, 
too;  but,  we  cheerfully  avow  that  we  consider  a  flag  a  very 
pretty  object,  and  that  we  take  such  outward  signs  of  inno- 
cent liveliness  to  our  heart  of  hearts.  The  people,  in  the 
town  and  in  the  country,  are  a  busy  people  who  work  hard; 
they  are  sober,  temperate,  good-humoured,  light-hearted, 
and  generally  remarkable  for  their  engaging  maiiners.  Few 
just  men,  not  immoderately  bilious,  could  see  them  in  their 
recreations  without  very  much  respecting  the  character  that 
is  so  easily,  so  harmlessly,  and  so  simply,  pleased. 


PRINCE  BULL.    A  FAIRY  TALE. 

Once  upon  a  time,  and  of  course  it  was  in  the  Golden 
Age,  and  I  hope  you  may  know  when  that  was,  for  I  am 
sure  I  don't,  though  I  have  tried  hard  to  find  out,  there 
lived  in  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  a  powerful  Prince  whose 
name  was  Bull.  He  had  gone  through  a  great  deal  of 
fighting,  in  his  time,  about  all  sorts  of  thingp,  including 
nothing;  but,  had  gradually  settled  down  to  be  a  steady, 
peaceable,  good-natured,  corpulent,  rather  sleepy  Prince. 

This  Puissant  Prince  was  married  to  a  lovely  Princess 
whose  name  was  Fair  Freedom.  She  had  brought  him  a 
large  fortune,  and  had  borne  him  an  immense  number  of 
children,  and  had  set  them  to  spinning,  and  farming,  and 
engineering,  and  soldiering,  and  sailoring,  and  doctoring, 
and  lawyering,  and  preaching,  and  all  kinds  of  trades. 
The  coffers  of  Prince  Bull  were  full  of  treasure,  his  cellars 
were  crammed  with  delicious  wines  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  richest  gold  and  silver  plate  that  ever  was  seen 
adorned  bis  sideboards,  his  aon»  ^ei^  stKoug^  his  daughters 
were  handsome,  and  in  short  you  xa\%\v\.\)^^^  ^^x5^^Ql%^^toi^k 
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if  there  ever  lived  upon  earth  a  fortunate  and  happy 
Prince,  the  name  of  that  Prince,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
was  assuredly  Piince  Bull. 

Biit,  appearances,  as  we  all  know,  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted — far  from  it;  and  if  they  had  led  you  to  this  con- 
clusion respecting  Prince  Bull,  they  would  have  led  you 
wrong  as  they  often  have  led  me. 

For,  this  good  Prince  had  two  sharp  thorns  in  his  pillow, 
two  hard  knobs  in  his  crown,  two  heavy  loads  on  his  mind, 
two  unbridled  nightmares  in  his  sleep,  two  rocks  ahead  in 
his  course.  He  could  not  by  any  means  get  servants  to 
suit  him,  and  he  had  a  tyrannical  old  godmother,  whose 
name  was  Tape. 

She  was  a  Fairy,  this  Tape,  and  was  a  bright  red  all 
over.  She  was  disgustingly  prim  and  formal,  and  could 
never  bend  herself  a  hair's  breadth  this  way  or  that  way, 
out  of  her  naturally  crooked  shape.  But,  she  was  very 
potent  in  her  wicked  art.  She  could  stop  the  fastest  thing 
in  the  world,  change  the  sti-ongest  thing  into  the  weakest, 
and  the  most  useful  into  the  most  useless.  To  do  this  she 
had  only  to  put  her  cold  hand  upon  it,  and  repeat  her  own 
name,  Tape.     Then  it  withered  away. 

At  the  court  of  Prince  Bull — at  least  I  don't  mean  liter- 
ally at  his  court,  because  he  was  a  very  genteel  Prince,  and 
readily  yielded  to  his  godmother  when  she  always  reserved 
that  for  his  hereditary  Lords  and  Ladies — in  the  dominions 
of  Prince  Bull,  among  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
who  were  called  in  the  language  of  that  polite  country  the 
Mobs  and  the  Snobs,  were  a  number  of  very  ingenious  men, 
who  were  always  busy  with  some  invention  or  other,  for 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Prince's  subjects,  and  aug- 
menting the  Prince's  power.  But,  whenever  they  sub- 
mitted their  models  for  the  Prince's  approval,  his  god- 
mother stepped  forward,  laid  her  hand  upon  them,  and 
said  "Tape."  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  tliat  when  any  par- 
ticularly good  discovery  was  made,  the  discoverer  usually 
carried  it  off  to  some  other  Prince,  in  foreign  parts,  who 
had  no  old  godmother  who  said  Tape.  This  was  not  on  the 
whole  an  advantageous  state  of  things  for  Prince  Bull,  to 
the  best  of  my  understanding. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  Prince  Bull  had  iiv  eo>\\'s»^  <^ 
yeai'S  lapsed  into  such  a  state  of  sub^ee.tiot^.  \>o  ^iX\\^  m\:^n^s?«:^ 
godmother,  that  he  never  made  any  serioM^  e^o^X.  *^<2>  ^v^ 
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himself  of  her  tyranny.  I  have  said  this  was  the  worst  of 
it,  but  there  I  was  wrong,  because  there  is  a  worse  conse- 
quence still,  behind.  The  Prince's  numerous  family  be- 
came so  downright  sick  and  tired  of  Tape,  that  when  they 
sliould  have  helped  the  Prince  out  of  the  difficulties  into 
which  that  evil  creature  led  him,  they  fell  into  a  dangerous 
habit  of  moodily  keeping  away  from  him  in  an  impassive 
and  indifferent  manner,  as  though  they  had  quite  forgotten 
that  no  harm  could  happen  to  the  Prince  their  father,  with- 
out its  inevitably  affecting  themselves. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  court  of  Prince  Bull, 
when  this  great  Prince  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  war  with 
Prince  Bear.  He  had  been  for  some  time  very  doubtful  of 
his  servants,  who,  besides  being  indolent  and  addicted  to 
enriching  their  families  at  his  expense,  domineered  over 
him  dreadfully;  threatening  to  discharge  themselves  if 
they  were  found  the  least  fault  with,  pretending  that  they 
had  done  a  wonderful  amount  of  work  when  they  had  done 
nothing,  making  the  most  unmeaning  speeches  that  ever 
were  heard  in  the  Prince's  name,  and  uniformly  showing 
themselves  to  be  very  inefficient  indeed.  Though,  that 
some  of  them  had  excellent  characters  from  previous  situa- 
tions is  not  to  be  denied.  Well;  Prince  Bull  called  his 
servants  together,  and  said  to  them  one  and  all,  "  Send  out 
my  army  against  Prince  Bear.  Clothe  it,  arm  it,  feed  it, 
provide  it  with  all  necessaries  and  contingencies,  and  I  will 
pay  the  piper!  Do  your  duty  by  my  brave  troops,^'  said 
the  Prince,  "and  do  it  well,  and  I  will  pour  my  treasure 
out  like  water,  to  defray  the  cost.  Who  ever  heard  mk 
complain  of  money  well  laid  out ! "  Which  indeed  he  had 
reason  for  saying,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  known  to  be  a 
truly  generous  and  munificent  Prince. 

When  the  servants  heard  those  words,  they  sent  out  the 
army  against  Prince  Bear,  and  they  set  the  army  tailors  to 
work,  and  the  army  provision  merchants,  and  the  makers 
of  guns  both  great  and  small,  and  the  gunpowder  makers, 
and  the  makers  of  ball,  shell,  and  shot;  and  they  bought 
up  all  manner  of  stores  and  ships,  without  troubling  their 
heads  about  the  price,  and  appeared  to  be  so  busy  that  the 
good  Prince  rubbed  his  hands,  and  (using  a  favourite  ex- 
pression of  his),  said,  "It's  all  right!"  But,  while  they 
were  thus  employed,  the  Prince's  godmother,  who  was  a 
£^eat  favourite  with,  those  servants,  \ooYft^  \\i  \i^ti  tliftm 
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continually  all  day  long,  and  whenever  she  popped  in  her 
head  at  the  door  said,  "How  do  you  do,  my  children? 
What  are  you  doing  here? "  "Official  business,  godmoth- 
er." "  Oho !  "  says  this  wicked  Fairy.  "  — Tape ! "  And 
then  the  business  all  went  wrong,  whatever  it  was,  the 
servants'  heads  became  so  addled  and  muddled  that  they 
thought  they  were  doing  wonders. 

Now,  this  was  very  bad  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
vicious  old  nuisance,  and  she  ought  to  have  been  strangled, 
even  if  she  had  stopped  here;  but,  she  didn't  stop  here,  as 
you  shall  learn.  For,  a  number  of  the  Prince's  subjects, 
being  very  fond  of  the  Prince's  army  who  were  the  bravest 
of  men,  assembled  together  and  provided  all  manner  of 
eatables  and  drinkables,  and  books  to  read,  and  clothes  to 
wear,  and  tobacco  to  smoke,  and  candles  to  burn,  and  nailed 
them  up  in  great  packing-cases,  and  put  them  aboard  a 
great  many  ships,  to  be  carried  out  to  that  brave  army  in 
the  cold  and  inclement  country  where  they  were  fighting 
Prince  Bear.  Then,  up  comes  this  wicked  Fairy  as  the 
ships  were  weighing  anchor,  and  says,  "  How  do  you  do, 
my  children?  What  are  you  doing  here?  " — "  We  are  go- 
ing with  all  these  comforts  to  the  army,  godmother." — 
"Oho!"  says  she.  "A  pleasant  voyage,  my  darlings. — 
Tape ! "  And  from  that  time  forth,  those  enchanted  ships 
went  sailing,  against  wind  and  tide  and  rhyme  and  reason, 
round  and  round  the  world,  and  whenever  they  touched  at 
any  port  were  ordered  off  immediately,  and  could  never 
deliver  their  cargoes  anywhere. 

This,  again,  was  very  bad  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
vicious  old  nuisance,  and  she  ought  to  have  been  strangled 
for  it  if  she  had  done  nothing  worse;  but,  she  did  some- 
thing worse  still,  as  you  shall  learn.  For,  she  got  asti'ide 
of  an  official  broomstick,  and  muttered  as  a  spell  these  two 
sentences,  "On  Her  Majesty's  service,"  and  "I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,"  and  pres- 
ently alighted  in  the  cold  and  inclement  country  where  the 
army  of  Piince  Bull  were  encamped  to  fight  the  army  of 
Prince  Bear.  On  the  sea-shore  of  that  country,  she  fomid 
piled  together,  a  number  of  houses  for  the  army  to  live  in, 
and  a  quantity  of  provisions  for  the  army  to  live  upon,  and 
a  quantity  of  .clothes  for  the  army  to  wear:  while,  sittiuij, 
in  the  mud  gazing  at  them,  were  a  gYO\Y\}  <>i  o^'i^^^  ^^^^^ 
to  look  at  ks  the  wieied  old  woman  Yieic&eVi,    '^iC)^  ^^  '^'^^ 
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to  one  of  them,  "  Who  are  *you,  my  darling,  and  how  do 
you  do?" — "I  am  the  Quarter-master  General's  Depart- 
ment, godmother,  and  I  am  pretty  well."  Then  she  said 
to  another,  "  Who  are  you,  my  darling,  and  how  do  ymi 
do?  " — "  I  am  the  Commissariat  Department,  godmotlier, 
and  I  am  pretty  well."  Then  she  said  to  another,  "Who 
are  you,  my  darling,  and  how  do  you  do?  " — "  I  am  the 
Head  of  the  Medical  Department,  godmother,  and  I  am 
pretty  well."  Then,  she  said  to  some  gentlemen  scented 
with  lavender,  who  kept  themselves  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  rest,  "  And  who  are  you,  my  pretty  pets,  and  how  do 
you  do?  "  And  they  answered,  "  We-aw-are-the-aw- Staff- 
aw-Department,  godmother,  and  we  are  very  well  indeed." 
— "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  all,  my  beauties,"  says  this 
wicked  old  Fairy, "  — Tape ! "  Upon  that,  the  house,  clothes, 
and  provisions,  all  mouldered  away;  and  the  soldiers  who 
were  sound,  fell  sick;  and  the  soldiers  who  were  sick,  died 
miserably:  and  the  noble  army  of  Prince  Bull  perished. 

When  the  dismal  news  of  his  great  loss  was  carried  to 
the  Prince,  he  suspected  his  godmother  very  much  indeed; 
but,  he  knew  that  his  servants  must  have  kept  company 
with  the  malicious  beldame,  and  must  have  given  way  to 
her,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  turn  those  servants  out  of 
their  places.  So,  he  called  to  him  a  Eoebuck  who  had  the 
gift  of  speech,  and  he  said,  "Good  Roebuck,  tell  them 
they  must  go."  So,  the  good  Roebuck  delivered  his  mes- 
sage, so  like  a  man  that  you  might  have  supposed  him  to 
be  nothing  but  a  man,  and  they  were  turned  out — but,  not 
without  warning,  for  that  they  had  had  a  long  time. 

And  now  comes  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  Prince.  When  he  had  turned  out  those  ser- 
vants, of  course  he  wanted  others.  What  was  his  astonish- 
ment to  find  that  in  all  his  dominions,  which  contained  no 
less  than  twenty-seven  millions  of  people,  there  were  not 
above  five-and-twenty  servants  altogether !  They  were  so 
lofty  about  it,  too,  that  instead  of  discussing  whether  they 
should  hire  themselves  as  servants  to  Prince  Bull,  they 
turned  things  topsy-turvy,  and  considered  whether  as  a 
favour  they  should  hire  Prince  Bull  to  be  their  master! 
While  they  were  arguing  this  point  among  themselves  quite 
at  their  leisure,  the  wicked  old  red  Fairy  was  incessantly 
going  up  and  down,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  twelve  of  the 
oldest  of  the  five-and-twenty,  wloio  ^et€>^<^  ^<^<^\>  Sasfii^s^^cy 
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itants  in  all  that  country,  and  whose  united  ages  amounted 
to  one  thousand,  saying,  "  Will  you  hire  Prince  Bull  for 
your  master? — Will  you  hire  Prince  Bull  for  your  master?  " 
To  which  one  answered,  "I  will  if  next  door  will;"  and 
another,  "I  won't  if  over  the  way  does;"  and  another,  "I 
can't  if  he,  she,  or  they,  might,  could,  would,  or  should." 
And  all  this  time  Prince  Bull's  affairs  were  going  to  rack 
and  ruin. 

At  last,  Prince  Bull  in  the  height  of  his  perplexity  as- 
sumed a  thoughtful  face,  as  if  he  were  struck  by  an  entire- 
ly new  idea.  The  wicked  old  Fairy,  seeing  this,  was  at 
his  elbow  directly,  and  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  my  Prince, 
and  what  are  you  thinking  of?"— "I  am  thinking,  god- 
mother," says  he,  "that  among  all  the  seven-and-twenty 
millions  of  my  subjects  who  have  never  been  in  service, 
there  are  men  of  intellect  and  business  who  have  made  me 
very  famous  both  among  my  friends  and  enemies." — "Aye, 
truly?"  says  the  Fairy. — "Aye,  truly,"  says  the  Prince. — 
"And  what  then?"  says  the  Fairy. — "  Why,  then,"  says 
he,  "  since  the  regular  old  class  of  servants  do  so  ill,  are  so 
hard  to  get,  and  carry  it  with  so  high  a  hand,  perhaps  I 
might  try  to  make  good  servants  of  some  of  these."  The 
words  had  no  sooner  passed  his  lips  than  she  returned, 
chuckling,  "  You  think  so,  do  you?  Indeed,  my  Prince? 
— Tape!"  Thereupon  he  directly  forgot  what  he  was 
thinking  of,  and  cried  out  lamentably  to  the  old  servants, 
"0,  do  come  and  hire  your  poor  old  master!  Pray  do! 
On  any  terms !  " 

And  this,  for  the  present,  finishes  the  story  of  Prince 
Bull.  I  wish  I  could  wind  it  up  by  saying  that  he  lived 
happy  ever  afterwards,  but  I  cannot  in  my  conscience  do 
so;  for,  with  Tape  at  his  elbow,  and  his  estranged  children 
fatally  repelled  by  her  from  coming  near  him,  I  do  not,  to 
tell  you  the  plain  truth,  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such 
an  end  to  it. 
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*THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  HUMBUGS. 

Everybody  is  acquainted  with  that  enchanting  collection 
of  stories,  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  better  known  in 
England  as  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Most 
people  know  that  these  wonderful  fancies  are  unquestion- 
ably of  genuine  Eastern  origin,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
Arabiq  manuscripts  now  existing  in  the  Vatican,  in  Paris, 
in  London,  and  in  Oxford;  the  last-named  city  being  par- 
ticularly distinguished  in  this  connection,  as  possessing,  in 
the  library  of  Christchurch,  a  manuscript  of  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 

The.  civilised  world  is  indebted  to  France  for  a  vast 
amount  of  its  possessions,  and  among  the  rest  for  the  first 
opening  to  Europe  of  this  gorgeous  storehouse  of  Eastern 
riches.  So  well  did  M.  Gall  and,  the  original  translator, 
perform  his  task,  that  when  Mr.  Wortley  Montague 
brought  home  the  manuscript  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
there  was  found  (poetical  quotations  excepted),  to  be  very 
little,  and  that  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  to  add  to  what  M. 
Galland  had  already  made  perfectly  familiar  to  France  and 
England. 

.  Thus  much  as  to  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  we  re- 
call, by  way  of  introduction  to  the  discovery  we  are  about 
to  announce. 

There  has  lately  fallen  into  our  hands,  a  manuscript  in 
the  Arabic  character  (with  which  we  are  perfectly  ac- 
quainted), containing  a  variety  of  stories  extremely  similar 
in  structure  and  incident  to  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights; 
but  presenting  the  strange  feature  that  although  they  are 
evidently  of  ancient  origin,  they  have  a  curious  accidental 
bearing  on  the  present  time.  Allowing  for  the  difference 
of  manners  and  customs,  it  would  often  seem — were  it  not 
for  the  manifest  impossibility  of  such  prophetic  knowledge 
in  any  mere  man  or  men — that  they  were  written  expressly 
with  an  eye  to  events  of  the  current  age.  We  have  re- 
ferred the  manuscript  (which  may  be  seen  at  our  office  on 
the  first  day  of  April  in  every  year,  at  precisely  four 
o^clock  in  the  jnoming),  to  the  pYoi<iu\idest  Oriental  Schol- 
ars  of  England  and  France,  wlio  axe  uo\^s.^  ^^t^i^<6  >3QasL 
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we  are  ourselves  of  this  remarkable  coincidence,  and  are 
equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  They  are  agreed,  we 
may  observe,  on  the  propriety  of  our  rendering  the  title  in 
the  words,  The  Thousand  and  One  Humbugs.  For,  al- 
though the  Eastern  story-tellers  do  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed any  word,  or  combination  of  parts  of  words,  pre- 
cisely answering  to  the  modern  English  Humbug  (which, 
indeed,  they  expressed  by  the  figurative  phrase,  A  Camel 
made  of  sand),  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  convers- 
ant with  so  common  a  thing,  and  further  that  the  thing 
was  expressly  meant  to  be  designated  in  tlie  general  title 
of  the  Arabic  manuscript  now  before  us.  Dispensing  with 
further  explanation,  we  at  once  commence  the  specimens 
we  shall  occasionally  present,  of  this  literary  curiosity. 

INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER 

Among  the  ancient  Kings  of  Persia  who  extended  their 
glorious  conquests  into  the  Indies,  and  far  beyond  the  fa- 
mous River  Ganges,  even  to  the  limits  of  China,  Taxed- 
TAURUs  (or  Fleeced  Bull)  was  incomparably  the  most  re- 
nowned. He  was  so  rich  that  he  scorned  to  undertake  the 
humblest  enterprise  without  inaugurating  it  by  ordering 
his  Treasurers  to  throw  several  millions  of  pieces  of  gold 
into  the  dirt.  For  the  same  reason  he  attached  no  value  to 
his  foreign  possessions,  but  merely  used  them  as  playthings 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  always -threw  them  away  or  lost 
them. 

This  wise  Sultan,  though  blessed  with  innumerable 
sources  of  happiness,  was  afflicted  with  one  fruitful  cause 
of  discontent.  He  had  been  married  many  scores  of  times, 
yet  had  never  found  a  wife  to  suit  him.  Although  he  had 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Hpwsa  Kummauns  *  (or  Peerless 
Chatterer) ,  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  creatures,  not  only 
of  the  lineage  of  the  high  nobles  of  his  court,  but  also  se- 
lected from  other  classes  of  his  subjects,  the  result  had 
uniformly  been  the  same.  They  proved  unfaithful,  brazen, 
talkative,  idle,  extravagant,  inefficient,  and  boastful. 
Thus  it  naturally  happened  that  a  Howsa  Kummauns  very 
rarely  died  a  natural  death,  but  was  generally  cut  short  in 
some  violent  manner. 

At  length,  the  young  and  lovely  Reef^L^xcL  (^^  Ss*  \Rk 

^  Sounded  like  House  o'  Conmioiia. 
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say,  Light  of  Reason),  the  youngest  and  fairest  of  all  the 
Sultan's  wives,  and  to  whom  he  had  looked  with  hope  to 
recompense  him  for  his  many  disappointments,  made  as 
bad  a  Howsa  Kummauns  as  any  of  the  rest.  The  unfortu- 
nate Taxedtaurus  took  this  so  much  to  heart  that  he  fell 
into  a  profound  melancholy,  secluded  himself  from  observa- 
tion, and  for  some  time  was  so  seldom  seen  or  heard  of  that 
many  of  his  great  officers  of  state  supposed  him  to  be  dead. 

Shall  I  never,  said  the  unhappy  monarch,  beating  his 
breast  in  his  retirement  in  the  Pavilion  of  Failure,  and  giv- 
ing vent  to  his  tears,  find  a  Howsa  Kummauns  who  will  be 
true  to  me !  He  then  quoted  from  the  Poet,  certain  verses 
importing.  Every  Howsa  Kummauns  has  deceived  me, 
Every  Howsa  Kummauns  is  a  Humbug,  I  must  slay  the 
present  Howsa  Kummauns  as  I  have  slain  so  many  others, 
I  am  brought  to  shame  and  mortification,  I  am  despised  by 
the  world.  After  which  his  grief  so  overpowered  him,  that 
he  fainted  away. 

It  happened  that  on  recovering  his  senses  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  last-made  Howsa  Kummauns,  in  the  Divan 
adjoining.  Applying  his  ear  to  the  lattice,  and  finding 
that  that  shameless  Princess  was  vaunting  her  loyalty  and 
virtue,  and  denying  a  host  of  facts — which  she  always  did, 
all  night — the  Sultan  drew  his  scimitar  in  a  fury,  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  her  existence. 

But,  the  Grand  Vizier  Parmarstoon  (or  Twirling  Weather- 
cock), who  was  at  that  moment  watching  his  incensed  mas- 
ter from  behind  the  silken  curtains  of  the  Pavilion  of  Fail- 
ure, hurried  forward  and  prostrated  himself,  trembling,  on 
the  ground.  This  Vizier  had  newly  succeeded  to  Abad- 
deen  (or  the  Addled),  who  had  for  his  misdeeds  been 
strangled  with  a  garter. 

The  breath  of  the  slave,  said  the  Vizier,  is  in  the  hands 
of  his  Lord,  but  the  Lion  will  sometimes  deign  to  listen  to 
the  croaking  of  the  frog.  I  swear  to  thee.  Vizier,  replied 
the  Sultan,  that  I  have  borne  too  much  already  and  will 
bear  no  more.  Thou  and  the  Howsa  Kummauns  are  in  one 
story,  and  by  the  might  of  Allah  and  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet,  I  have  a  mind  to  destroy  ye  both. 

When  the  Vizier  heard  the  Sultan  thus  menace  him  with 

destruction,  his  heart  drooped  within  him.     But,  being  a 

bnsi:  and  busy  man,  though  stricken  in  years,  he  quoted 

certain  lines  fyom  the  Poet,  imiglVjm^  ^^aaX.  >2iife  HJasxxA^t- 
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dloud  often  spares  the  leaf  or  there  would  be  no  fruit,  and 
touched  the  ground  with  his  forehead  iu  token  of  submis- 
sion. What  wouldst  thou  say?  demanded  the  generous 
prince.  I  give  thee  leave  to  speak.  Thou  art  not  unac- 
customed to  public  speaking,  speak  glibly !  Sire,  returned 
the  Vizier,  but  for  tiie  dread  of  the  might  of  my  Lord,  I 
would  reply  in  the  words  addressed  by  the  ignorant  man 
to  the  Genie.  And  what  were  those  words?  demanded  the 
Sultan.  Repeat  them  I  Parmarstoon  replied,  To  hear  is 
to  obey : 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  IGNORANT  MAN  AND  THE  GENIE. 

Sire,  on  the  barbarous  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Tartars,  there  dwelt  an  ignorant  man,  who  was  obliged  to 
make  a  journey  through  the  great  desert  of  Desolation; 
which,  as  your  Majesty  knows,  is  sometimes  a  journey  of 
upwards  of  three  score  and  ten  years.  He  bade  adieu  to 
his  mother  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  departed  with- 
out a  guide,  ragged,  barefoot,  and  alone.  He  found  the 
way  surprisingly  steep  and  rugged,  and  beset  by  vile  ser- 
pents  and  strange  unintelligible  creatures  of  horrible  shapes. 
It  was  likewise  full  of  black  bogs  and  pits,  into  which  he 
not  only  fell  himself,  but  often  had  the  misfortune  to  drag 
other  travellers  whom  he  encountered,  and  who  got  out  no 
more,  but  were  miserably  stifled. 

Sire,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  journey  of  the  igno- 
rant  man  of  the  kingdom  of  tie  Tartars,  he  sat  down  to  rest 
by  the  side  of  a  foul  well  (being  unable  to  find  a  better), 
and  there  cracked  for  a  repast,  as  he  best  could,  a  very 
hard  nut,  which  was  all  he  had  about  him.  He  threw  the 
shell  anywhere  as  he  stripped  it  off,  and  having  made  an 
end  of  his  meal  arose  to  wander  on  again,  when  sudddenly 
the  air  was  darkened,  he  heard  a  frightful  cry,  and  saw  a 
monstrous  Genie,  of  gigantic  stature,  who  brandished  a 
mighty  scimitar  in  a  hand  of  iron,  advancing  towards  him, 
Rise,  ignorant  beast,  said  the  monster,  as  he  drew  nigh, 
that  I,  Law,  may  kill  thee  for  having  affronted  my  ward. 
Alas,  my  lord,  returned  the  ignorant  man,  how  can  I  have 
affronted  thy  ward  whom  I  never  saw?  He  is  invisible  to 
thee,  returned  the  Genie,  because  thou  art  a  beni^h.t»i  V»;x- 
barian;  but  if  thou  hadst  ever  leamti  wx^  ^CkO^  >Ckv^%'*^<s^ 
wouldst  have  seen  him  plainly,  and  Y^o\x\di*&\.V^^<^^^'^'^^'^^^ 
18 
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him.  Lord  of  my  life,  pleaded  the  traveller,  how  oould  1 
l^arn  where  there  are  none  to  teach  me,  and  how  affront  thy 
ward  whom  I  have  not  the  power  to  see?  I  tell  thee,  re- 
turned the  Genie,  that  with  thy  pernicious  refuse  thou  hast 
struck  my  ward,  Prince  Socieetee,  in  the  apple  of  the  eye; 
and  because  thou  hast  done  this,  I  will  be  thy  ruin,  I 
maim  and  kill  the  like  of  thee  by  thousands  every  year, 
for  no  other  crime.  And  shall  I  sp2Lre  thee?  Kneel  and 
receive  the  blow. 

Your  Majesty  will  believe  (continued  the  Grand  Vizier) 
that  the  ignorant  man  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Tartars,  gave 
himself  up  for  lost  when  he  heard  those  cruel  words. 
Without  so  much  as  repeating  the  formula  of  our  faith — 
There  is  but  one  Allah,  from  him  we  come,  to  him  we  must 
return,  and  who  shall  resist  his  will  (for  he  was  too  igno- 
rant even  to  have  heard  it),  he  bent  his  neck  to  receive  the 
fatal  stroke.  His  head  rolled  off  as  he  finished  saying 
these  words :  Dread  Law,  if  thou  hadst  taken  half  the  pains 
to  teach  me  to  discern  thy  ward  that  thou  hast  taken  to 
avenge  him,  thou  hadst  been  spared  the  great  account  to 
which  I  summon  thee  I 

Taxedtaurus  the  Sultan  of  Persia  listened  attentively  to 
this  recital  on  the  part  of  his  Grand  Vizier,  and  when  it 
was  concluded  said  with  a  threatening  brow :  Expound  to 
me,  O  nephew  of  a  dog,  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Tiger  and  the  Nightingale,  and  what  thy  ignorant  man 
of  the  accursed  kingdom  of  the  Tartars  has  to  do  with  the 
false  Howsa  Kummauns  and  the  glib  Vizier  Parmai'stoon? 
While  speaking  he  again  raised  his  glittering  scimitar.  Let 
not  my  master  sully  the  sole  of  his  foot  by  crushing  an  in- 
sect, returned  the  Vizier,  kissing  the  ground  seven  times. 
I  meant  but  to  offer  up  a  petition  from  the  dust,  that  the 
Light  of  the  eyes  of  the  Faithful  would,  before  striking, 
deign  to  hear  my  daughter.  What  of  thy  daughter?  said 
the  Sultan  impatiently,  and  why  should  I  hear  thy  daughter 
any  more  than  the  daughter  of  the  dii-tiest  of  the  dust- 
men? Sire,  returned  the  Vizier,  I  am  dirtier  than  the  dirt- 
iest of  the  dustmen  in  your  Majesty's  sight,  but  my  daugh- 
ter is  deeply  read  in  the  history  of  every  Howsa  Kummanns 
w2k>  has  aspired  to  your  Majesty's  favour  during  many 
years,  and  if  jour  Majesty  wo\i\d  ^oia^3ife«ift\\d  to  hear  some 
of  tb^  It^gend^  gbe  has  to  x^^ate,  X\ve^  m^V-'^I^Wi  ^^ 
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thou,  call  thy  daughter?  demanded  the  Sultan,  interrupt- 
ing. Hansardadade,  replied  the  Vizier.  Go,  said  the  Sul- 
tan, bring  her  hither,  I  spare  thy  life  until  thou  shalt 
return.  The  Grand  Vizier  Pai-marstoon,  on  receiving  the 
injunction  to  bring  his  daughter  Hansardadade  into  the  royal 
presence,  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  his  palace,  which  was 
but  across  the  Sultan's  gardens,  and  going  straight  to  the 
women's  apartments,  found  Hansardadade  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  old  women  who  were  all  consulting  her  at  once. 
In  truth,  this  affable  Princess  was  perpetually  being  re- 
ferred to,  by  all  manner  of  old  women.  Hastily  causing 
her  attendants,  when  she  heard  her  father's  errand,  to 
attire  her  in  her  finest  dress,  which  outsparkled  the  sun; 
and  bidding  her  young  sister,  Brothartoon  (or  Chamber 
Candlestick),  to  make  similar  preparations  and  accompany 
her;  the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Vizier  soon  covered  herself 
with  a  rich  veil,  and  said  to  her  father,  with  a  low  obei- 
sance, Sir,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you,  to  my  Lord,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful. 

The  Grand  Vizier,  and  his  daughter,  Hajisardadade,  and 
her  young  sister  Brothartoon,  preceded  by  Mistaspeeka,  a 
black  mute,  the  Chief  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  Seraglio, 
went  across  the  Sultan's  gardens  by  the  way  the  Vizier  had 
come,  and  arriving  at  the  Sultan's  palace,  found  that  mon- 
arch on  his  throne  surrounded  by  his  principal  counsellors 
and  officers  of  state.  They  all  four  prostrated  themselves 
at  a  distance,  and  waited  the  Sultan's  pleasure.  That 
gracious  Prince  was  troubled  in  his  mind  when  he  com- 
manded the  fair  Hansardadade  (who,  on  the  whole,  was  Very 
fair  indeed),  to  approach,  for  he  had  sworn  an  oath  in  the 
Vizier's  absence  from  which  he  could  not  depart.  Never- 
theless, as  it  must  be  kept,  lie  proceeded  to  announce  it  be- 
fore the  assembly.  Vizier,  said  he,  thou  hast  brought  thy 
daughter,  here,  as  possessing  a  large  stock  of  Howsa  Kum- 
mauns  experience,  in  the  hope  of  her  relating  something 
that  may  soften  me  under  my  accumulated  wrongs.  Know 
that  I  have  solemnly  sworn  that  if  her  stories  fail — as  I 
believe  they  will — to  mitigate  my  wrath,  I  will  have  her 
burned  and  her  ashes  cast  to  the  winds.  Also,  I  will 
strangle  thee  and  the  present  Howsa  Kummauns,  and  will 
take  a  new  one  every  day  and  strangle  her  as  soon  as 
taken,  until  I  find  a  good  and  tiue  oa^*  lJ2cxv£i^&x%\fta^ 
replied,  To  hear  13  to  obey. 
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Hansardadade  then  took  a  one-stringed  lute,  and  sang  a 
lengthened  song  in  prose.  Its  purport  was,  I  am  the  re- 
corder of  brilliant  eloquence,  I  am  the  chronicler  of  pa- 
triotism, I  am  the  pride  of  sages,  and  the  joy  of  nations. 
The  continued  salvation  of  the  country  is  owing  to  what  I 
preserve,  and  without  it  there  would  be  no  business  done. 
Sweet  are  the  voices  of  the  crow  and  chough,  and  Persia 
never  never  never  can  have  words  enough.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  delightful  strain,  the  Sultan  and  the  whole 
Divan  were  so  faint  with  rapture  that  they  remained  in  a 
comatose  state  for  seven  hours. 

Would  your  Majesty,  said  Hansardadade,  when  all  were 
at  length  recovered,  prefer  first  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
Wonderful  Camp,  or  the  story  of  the  Talkative  Barber,  or 
the  story  of  Scarli  Tapa  and  the  Forty  Thieves?  I  would 
have  thee  commence,  replied  the  Sultan,  with  the  story  of 
the  Forty  Thieves. 

Hansardadade  began.  Sire,  there  was  once  a  poor  rela- 
tion— when  Brothartoon  interposed.  Dear  sister,  cried 
Brothartoon,  it  is  now  past  midnight,  it  will  be  shortly 
daybreak,  and  if  you  are  not  asleep,  you  ought  to  be.  I 
pray  you,  dear  sister,  by  all  means  to  hold  your  tongue  to- 
night, and  if  my  Lord  the  Sultan  will  suffer  you  to  live  an- 
other  day,  you  can  talk  to-morrow.  The  Sultan  arose  with 
a  clouded  face,  but  went  out  without  giving  any  orders  for 
the  execution. 

THE  STORY  OF  SCARLI  TAPA  AND  THE  FORTY 
'  THIEVES. 

Accompanied  by  the  Grand  Vizier  Parmarstoon,  and  the 
black  mute  Mistaspeeka  the  Chief  of  the  Seraglio,  Han- 
sardadade again  repaired  next  day  to  the  august  presence, 
and,  after  making  the  usual  prostrations  before  the  Sultan, 
began  thus : 

Sire,  there  was  once  a  poor  relation  who  lived  in  a  town 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Indies,  and  whose 
name  was  Scarli  Tapa.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  Dow- 
ajah— which,  as  your  Majesty  knows,  is  a  female  spirit  of 
voracious  appetite,  and  generally  with  a  wig  and  a  carmine 
complexion,  who  prowls  about  old  houses  and  preys  upon 
moDRind.  The  Dowajah  Tiad  stoixi^d  «ji  immense  age,  in 
oonaequence  of  having  been  put  Vxj  ^aa.  ^n^Qi^scci^^sgl^^ 
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Pbnshunlist,  or  talisman  to  secure  long  life;  but,  at 
length  she  very  reluctantly  died  towards  the  close  of  a 
quarter,  after  making  the  most  affecting  struggles  to  live 
into  the  half-year. 

ScarU  Tapa  had  a  rich  elder  brother  named  Cashim,  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  a  prosperous  merchant,  and 
lired  magnificently.  Scarli  Tapa,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
barely  support  his  wife  and  family  by  lounging  about  ±he 
town  and  going  out  to  dinner  with  his  utmost  powers  of 
perseverance,  betting  on  horse-races,  playing  at  billiards, 
and  running  into  debt  with  everybody  who  would  trust  him 
— the  last  being  his  principal  means  of  obtaining  an  honest 
livelihood. 

One  day,  when  Scarli  Tapa  had  strolled  for  some  time 
along  the  banks  of  a  great  river  of  liquid  filth  which  orna- 
mented that  agreeable  country  and  rendered  it  salubrious, 
he  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  Lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  observed  in  the  distance 
a  great  cloud  of  dust.  He  was  not  surprised  to  see  it, 
knowing  those  parts  to  be  famous  for  casting  prodigious 
quantities  of  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  Faithful;  but,  as  it 
rapidly  advanced  towards  him,  he  climbed  into  a  tree,  the 
better  to  observe  it  without  being  seen  himself. 

As  the  cloud  of  dust  approached,  Scarli  Tapa  perceived 
it  from  his  hiding-place  to  be  occasioned  by  forty  mounted 
robbers,  each  bestriding  a  severely  goaded  and  heavily 
laden  Bull.  The  whole  troop  came  to  a  halt  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  and  all  the  robbers  dismounted.  Every  robber 
then  tethered  his  hack  to  the  most  convenient  shrub,  gave 
it  a  full  meal  of  very  bad  chaff,  and  hung  over  his  arm  the 
empty  sack  which  had  contained  the  same.  Then  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Robbers,  advancing  to  a  door  in  an  antediluvian 
rock,  which  Scarli  Tapa  had  not  observed  before,  and  on 
which  were  the  enchanted  letters  0,  F.  F.  I.  G.  E.,  said, 
Debrett^s  Peerage.  Open  Sesame !  As  soon  as  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Robbers  had  uttered  these  words, .  the  door, 
obedient  to  the  charm,  flew  open,  and  all  the  robbers  went 
in.  The  Captain  went  in  last,  and  the  door  shut  of  it- 
self. 

The  robbers  stayed  so  long  within  the  rock  that  Scarli 
Tapa  more  than  once  felt  tempted  to  descend  the  tree  and 
make  off.    Fearful,  however,  that  they  m\%\i\,  ^^^y*^^"^  "SiscL^ 
catch  him  before  he  could  escape,  lie  Te^majux^^  Vy^^^^^^s^ 
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the  leaves,  as  patiently  as  he  could.  At  last  the  door 
opened,  and  the  forty  robbers  came  out.  As  the  Captain  had 
gone  in  last,  he  came  out  first,  and  stood  to  see  the  whole 
troop  pass  him.  When  they  had  all  done  so,  he  said,  De- 
brett's  Peerage.  Shut  Sesame!  The  door  immediately 
closed  again  as  before.  Every  robber  then  mounted  his 
Bull,  adjusting  before  him  his  sack  well  filled  with  gold, 
silver  and  jewels.  When  the  Captain  saw  that  they  were 
all  ready,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  they  rode  ofE 
by  the  way  they  had  come. 

Scarli  Tapa  remained  in  the  tree  until  the  receding  cloud 
of  dust  occasioned  by  the  troop  of  robbers  with  their  Cap- 
tain at  their  head,  was  no  longer  visible,  and  then  came 
softly  down  and  approached  the  door.  Making  use  of  the 
words  that  he  had  heard  pronounced  by  the  Captain  of  the 
Robbers,  he  said,  after  first  piously  strengthening  himself 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  deceased  mother  the  Dowa- 
jah,  Debrett's  Peerage.  Open  Sesame !  The  door  instantly 
flew  wide  open. 

Scarli  Tapa,  who  had  expected  to  see  a  dull  place,  was 
surprised  to  find  himself  in  an  exceedingly  agreeable  vista 
of  rooms,  where  everything  was  as  light  as  possible,  and 
where  vast  quatities  of  the  finest  wheaten  loaves,  and  the 
richest  gold  and  silver  fishes,  and  all  kinds  of  valuable 
possessions  were  to  be  got  for  the  laying  hold  of.  Quickly 
loading  himself  with  as  much  spoil  as  he  could  move  un- 
der, he  opened  and  closed  the  door  as  the  Captain  of  tbe 
Robbers  had  done,  and  hurried  away  with  his  treasure  to 
his  poor  home. 

When  the  wife  of  Scarli  Tapa  saw  her  husband  enter 
their  dwelling  after  it  was  dark,  and  proceed  to  pile  upon 
the  floor  a  heap  of  wealth,  she  cried,  Alas !  husband,  whom 
have  you  taken  in,  now?  Be  not  alarmed,  v/ife,  returned 
Scarli  Tapa,  no  one  suffers  but  the  public.  And  then  told 
her  how  he,  a  poor  relation,  had  made  his  way  into  Office 
by  the  magic  words  and  had  enriched  himself. 

There  being  more  money  and  more  loaves  and  fishes  than 
they  knew  what  to  do  with  at  the  moment,  the  wife  of 
Scarli  Tapa,  transported  with  joy,  ran  off  to  her  sister-in- 
law,  the  wife  of  Cashim  Tapa,  who  lived  hard  by,  to  bor- 
row a  measure  by  means  of  which  their  property  could  be 
^^t  into  some  order.  The  wife  oi  G^ishim  Tapa  looking 
9  tbp  W^^ure  wben  it  w?ls  biowg\i\,  \i^fcV^  icwcaft^  ^\,  ^^ 
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bottom  of  it  several  of  the  crumbs  of  fine  loaves  and  of  the 
scales  of  gold  and  silver  fishes;  upon  which,  flying  into  an 
envious  rage,  she  thus  addressed  her  husband :  Wretched 
Cashim,  you  know  you  are  of  high  birth  as  the  eldest  son 
of  a  Dowajah,  and  you  think  you  are  rich,  but  your  de- 
spised younger  brother,  Scarli  Tapa,  is  infinitely  richer  and 
more  powerful  than  you.  Judge  of  his  wealth  from  these 
tokens.     At  the  same  time  she  showed  him  the  measure. 

Cashim,  who,  since  bis  marriage  to  the  merchant's 
widow,  had  treated  his  brother  coolly  and  held  him  at  a 
distance,  was  at  once  fired  with  a  burning  desire  to  know 
how  he  had  become  rich.  He  was  unable  to  sleep  all  night, 
and  at  the  fibrst  streak  of  day,  before  the  summons  to  morn- 
ing prayers  was  heard  from  the  minarets  of  the  mosques, 
arose  and  went  to  his  brother's  house.  Dear  Scarli  Tapa, 
said  he,  pretending  to  be  very  fraternal,  what  loaves  and 
fishes  are  these  that  thou  hast  in  thy  possession?  Scarli 
Tapa  perceiving  from  this  discourse  that  he  could  no  longer 
keep  his  secret,  communicated  his  discovery  to  his  brother, 
who  lost  no  time  in  providing  all  things  necessary  for  the 
stowage  of  riches,  and  in  repairing  alone  to  the  mysterious 
door  near  the  Woods  and  Forests. 

When  night  came  and  Cashim  Tapa  did  not  return,  his 
relatives  became  uneasy.  His  absence  being  prolonged  for 
several  days  and  nights,  Scarli  Tapa  at  length  proceeded 
to  the  enchanted  door  in  search  of  him.  Opening  it  by  the 
infallible  means,  what  were  his  emotions  to  find  that  the 
robbers  had  encountered  his  brother  within,  and  had  quar- 
tered him  upon  the  spot  for  ever. 

Commander  of  the  Faithful,  when  Scarli  Tapa  beheld  the 
dismal  spectacle  of  his  brother  everlastingly  quartered  upon 
Office  for  having  merely  uttered  the  magic  words,  Debrett's 
Peerage.  Open  Sesame!  he  was  greatly  troubled  in  his 
mind.  Feeling  the  necessity  of  hushing  the  matter  up, 
and  putting  the  best  face  upon  it  for  the  family  credit,  he 
at  once  devised  a  plan  to  attain  that  object. 

There  was  in  the  House  where  his  brother  had  sat  him- 
self down  on  his  marriage  with  the  merchant's  daughter,  a 
discreet  slave  whose  name  was  Jobbiana.  Though  a  kind 
of  under  secretary  in  the  treasury  department,  she  was  very 
useful  in  the  dirty  work  of  the  establishment,  and  had  also 
some  knowledge  of  the  stables,  and  co\A^  ^^^\^\»  >^^  ^"N^;^- 
pers^in  at  a  pinch.     Scarli  Tapa,  goiiv^  \vom^  ^LTL^'^fi^^^sv^ 
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the  discreet  slave  aside,  related  to  lier  how  her  master  was 
quartered,  and  how  it  was  now  their  business  to  disguise 
the  fact,  and  deceive  the  neighbours.  Jobbiana  replied,  To 
hear  is  to  obey. 

Accordingly,  before  day — for  she  always  avoided  day- 
light— the  discreet  slave  went  to  a  certain  cobbler  whom 
she  knew,  and  found  him  sitting  in  his  stall  in  the  public 
street.  Good  morrow,  friend,  said  she,  will  you  bring  the 
tools  of  your  trade  and  come  to  a  House  with  me?  Will- 
ingly, but  what  to  do?  replied  the  cobbler,  who  was  a 
merry  fellow.  Nothing  against  my  patriotism  and  con- 
science, I  hope  (at  which  he  laughed  heartily)?  Not  in 
the  least,  returned  Jobbiana,  giving  him  another  bribe. 
But,  you  must  go  into  the  House  blindfold  and  with  your 
hands  tied;  you  don't  mind  that  for  a  job?  I  don't  mind 
anything  for  a  job,  returned  the  cobbler,  with  vivacity;  I 
like  a  job.  It  is  my  business  to  job;  only  make  it  woi-th 
my  while,  and  I  am  ready  for  any  job  you  may  please  to 
name.  At  the  same  time  he  arose  briskly.  Jobbiana  then 
imparted  to  him  the  quartering  that  had  taken  place,  and 
that  he  was  wanted  to  cobble  the  subject  up  and  hide  what 
had  been  done.  Is  that  all?  If  it  is  no  more  than  that, 
returned  the  cobbler,  blind  my  eyes  and  tie  my  hands,  and 
let  us  cobble  away  as  long  as  you  like. 

Sire,  the  discreet  slave  blindfolded  the  cobbler,  and  tied 
his  hands,  and  took  him  to  the  House;  where  he  cobbled 
the  subject  up  with  so  much  skill,  that  she  rewarded  him 
munificently.  We  must  now  return  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Robbers,  whose  name  was  Yawyawah,  and  whose  soul  was 
filled  with  perplexities  and  anxieties,  when  he  visited  the 
cave  and  found,  from  the  state  of  the  wheaten  loaves  and 
the  gold  and  silver  fishes,  that  there  was  yet  another  per- 
son who  possessed  the  secret  of  the  magic  door. 

Your  majesty  must  know  that  Yawyawah,  Captain  of 
the  Robbers  (most  of  whose  forefathers  had  l^een  rebellious 
Genii,  who  never  had  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
Solomon),  sauntering  through  the  city,  in  a  highly  discon- 
solate and  languid  state,  chanced  to  come  before  daylight 
upon  the  cobbler  working  in  his  stall.  Good  morrow,  hon- 
ourable friend,  said  he,  you  job  early.  My  Lord,  retiimed 
the  cobbler,  I  job  early  and  late.  You  do  well,  observed 
the  Captain  of  the  Robbers;  but  Yv^v^  '^om  li^ht  enough? 
^e  less  light  the  better,  said  thfe  eo\>\AfcT^iot  m-y^^il,. 
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Ah!  TQtumed  Yawyawab;  why  so?  Why  so!  repeated  the 
cobbler,  winking,  because  T  can  cobble  certain  businesses 
best  in  the  dark.  When  the  Captain  of  the  Robbers  heard 
him  say  this,  he  quickly  understood  the  hint.  He  blind- 
folded him,  and  tied  his  hands,  as  the  discreet  slave  had 
done,  tui-ned  his  coat,  and  led  him  away  until  he  stopped 
at  the  House.  This  is  the  House  that  was  concerned  in 
the  quartering  and  cobbling,  said  he.  The  Captain  set  a 
mark  upon  it.  But  Jobbiana  coming  by  soon  afterwards, 
and  seeing  what  had  been  done,  set  exactly  the  same  mark 
upon  twenty  other  Houses  in  the  same  row.  So  that  in 
truth  thf  y  were  all  precisely  alike,  and  one  was  marked  by 
Jobbiana  exactly  as  another  was,  and  there  was  not  a  pin 
to  choose  between  them. 

Thus  discomfited,  the  Captain  of  the  Robbers  called  his 
troop  together  and  addressed  them.  My  noble,  right  hon- 
ourable, honourable  and  gallant,  honourable  and  learned, 
and  simply  honourable,  friends,  said  he,  it  is  apparent  that 
we,  the  old  band  who  for  so  many  years  have  possessed 
the  command  of  the  magic  door,  are  in  danger  of  being  su- 
perseded. In  a  word,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  now  two 
bands  of  robbers,  and  that  we  must  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion, or  be  ourselves  vanquished.  AH  the  robbers  ap^ 
plauded  this  sentiment-  Therefore,  said  the  Captain,  I 
will  disguise  myself  as  a  trader- — in  tlie  patriotic  line  of 
business— and  will  endeavour  to  prevail  by  stratagem.  The 
robbers  as  with  one  voice  approved  of  this  design. 

The  Captain  of  the  Robbers  accordingly  disguised  him- 
self as  a  trader  of  that  sort  which  is  called  at  the  bazaars 
a  patriot,  and,  having  again  had  recourse  to  the  cobbler, 
and  having  carefixlly  observed  the  House,  arranged  his 
plans  without  delay.  Feigning  to  be  a  dealer  in  soft-soap, 
he  concealed  his  men  in  nino-and-thirty  jars  of  that  com- 
modity, a  man  in  every  jar;  and,  loading  a  number  of 
mules  with  this  pretended  merchandise,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  caravan  one  evening  at  the  House,  where  Scarli 
Tapa  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in  his  usual  place,  taking  it 
(as  he  generally  did  in  the  house)  very  coolly.  My  Lord, 
said  the  pretended  trader,  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  know 
not  where  to  bestow  my  merchandise  for  the  night.  Suffer 
me  then,  I  beseech  you,  to  warehouse  it  here,  Scarli  Tapa 
rose  up,  showed  the  pretended  merahsoxt  \N\i^\^  \je^  ^\i,V\:iNss 
goods,  and  instructed  Jobbiana  to  prepax^  au  ^Ts^^xNa^v^^sw^^ 
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for  Ms  guest.  Also  a  bath  for  himself;  his  hands  being 
very  far  from  clean. 

The  discreet  slave,  in  obedience  to  her  orders,  proceeded 
to  prepare  the  entertainment  and  the  bath;  but  was  vexed 
to  discover,  when  it  was  late  and  the  shops  of  the  dealers 
were  all  shut,  that  there  was  no  soft-soap  in  the  house — 
which  was  the  more  unexpected,  as  there  was  generally 
more  than  enough.  Remembering,  however,  that  the  pre- 
tended trader  had  brought  a  large  stock  with  him,  she  went 
to  one  of  the  jars  to  get  a  little.  As  she  drew  near  to  it, 
the  impatient  robber  within,  supposing  it  to  be  his  leader, 
said  in  a  low  voice,  Is  it  time  for  our  party  to  Qome  in? 
Jobbiana,  instantly  comprehending  the  danger,  replied, 
Not  yet,  but  presently.  She  went  in  this  manner  to  all  the 
jars,  receiving  the  same  question,  and  giving  the  same  an- 
swer. 

The  discreet  slave  returned  into  the  kitchen,  with  her 
presence  of  mind  not  at  all  disturbed,  and  there  prepared 
a  lukewarm  mess  of  soothing  syrup,  worn-out  wigs,  weak 
milk  and  water,  poppy-heads,  empty  nut-shells,  froth,  and 
other  similar  ingredients.  When  it  was  sufficiently  mawk- 
ish, she  returned  to  the  jars,  bearing  a  large  kettle  filled 
with  this  mixture,  poured  some  of  it  upon  every  robber, 
and  threw  the  whole  troop  into  a  state  of  insensibility  or 
submission.  She  then  returned  to  the  House,  served  up 
the  entertainment,  cleared  away  the  fragments,  and  attired 
herself  in  a  rich  dress  to  dance  before  her  master  and  his 
disguised  visitor. 

In  the  course  of  her  dances,  which  were  performed  in 
the  slowest  time,  and  during  which  she  blew  both  her  own 
and  the  family  trumpet  with  extraordinary  pertinacity, 
Jobbiana  took  care  always  to  approach  nearer  and  still 
nearer  to  the  Captain  of  the  Robbers.  At  length  she  seized 
him  by  the  sleeve  of  his  disguise,  disclosed  him  in  his  own 
dress  to  her  master,  and  related  where  his  men  were,  and 
how  they  had  asked  Was  it  time  to  come  in?  Scarli  Tapa, 
so  far  from  being  angry  with  the  pretended  trader,  fell 
upon  his  neck  and  addressed  him  in  these  friendly  expres- 
sions :  Since  our  object  is  the  same  and  no  great  difference 
exists  between  us,  0  my  brother,  let  us  form  a  Coalition. 
Debrett's  Peerage  will  open  Sesame  to  the  Scarli  Tapas  and 
the  Yawyawahs  equally,  and  will  shut  out  the  rest  of  man^ 
Jtmd,    Let  it  be  so,    there  is  ipV>xa^^\  ^wou^\xv^^  ^^^ 
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So  that  it  is  never  restored  to  the  original  owners  and  never 
gets  into  other  hands  but  ours,  why  should  we  quarrel  over- 
much? The  Captain  made  a  suitable  reply  and  embraced 
his  entertainer.  Jobbiana,  shedding  tears  of  joy,  embraced 
them  both. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Scarli  Tapa  in  gratitude  to  the  wise 
Jobbiana,  caused  her  to  be  invested  with  the  freedom  of 
the  City — where  she  had  been  very  much  beloved  for  many 
years — and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  own  son.  They 
had  a  large  family  and  a  powerful  number  of  relations, 
who  all  inherited,  by  right  of  relationship,  the  power  of 
opening  Sesame  and  shutting  it  tight-  The  Yawyawahs 
beoame  a  very  numerous  tribe  also,  and  exercised  the  same 
privilege.  This,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  is  the  reason 
why,  in  that  distant  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of 
the  Indies,  all  true  believers  kiss  the  groimd  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  times  on  hearing  the  magic  words,  De- 
brett's  Peerage — why  the  talisman  of  Office  is  always  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  the  three  great  races  of  the  Scarli 
Tapas,  the  Yawyawahs,  and  the  Jobbianas — why  the  pub- 
lic affairs,  great  and  small,  and  all  the  national  enterprises 
both  by  land  and  sea  are  conducted  on  a  system  which  is  the 
highest  peak  of  the  mountain  of  justice,  and  which  always 
succeeds — why  the  people  of  that  country  are  serenely  sat- 
isfied with  themselves  and  things  in  general,  are  unques- 
tionably the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  cannot  fail 
in  the  inevitable  order  of  events  to  flourish  to  the  end  of 
the  world — why  all  these  great  truths  are  incontrovertible, 
and  why  all  who  dispute  them  receive  the  bastinado  as 
atheists  and  rebels. 

Here,  Hansardadade  concluded  the  story  of  the  Forty 
Thieves,  and  said.  If  my  Lord  the  Sultan  will  deign  to 
hear  another  narrative  from  the  lips  of  the  lowest  of  his 
servants,  I  have  adventures  yet  more  surprising  than  these 
to  relate;  adventures  that  are  worthy  to  be  written  in  let- 
ters of  gold.  By  Allah !  exclaimed  the  Sultan,  whose  hand 
had  been  upon  his  scimitar  several  times  during  the  pre- 
vious recital,  and  whose  eyes  had  menaced  Parmarstoon  until 
the  soul  of  that  Vizier  had  turned  to  water,  what  thou  hast 
told  but  now,  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  letters  of  Brass ! 

Hansardadade  was  proceeding,  Sire,  in  the  great  plain 
at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  of  Caa^aT:,  ^\i\^\v  V^  %<^^<s^ 
weeks^  journey  across — when  Biothaxtoovi  mXjexTvsL^Xfe^V^'^*' 
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Sister,  it  is  nearly  daybreak,  and  if  you  are  not  asleep  you 
ought  to  be.  I  pray  you,  dear  sister,  tell  us  at  present  no 
more  of  those  stories  that  you  know  so  well,  but  nold  your 
tongue  and  go  to  bed.  Hansardadade  was  silent,  and  the 
Sultan  arose  in  a  very  indifferent  humour  and  gloomily 
walked  out — in  great  doubt  whether  he  would  let  her  live, 
on  any  consideration,  over  another  day. 

On  the  following  night,  Hansardadade  proceeded  with : 

THE  STORY  OP  THE  TALKATIVE  BARBER. 

In  the  great  plain  which  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains 
of  Casgar,  which  is  seven  weeks'  journey  across,  there  is  a 
city  where  a  lame  young  man  was  once  invited,  with  other 
guests,  to  an  entertainment.  Upon  his  entrance,  the  com- 
pany already  assembled  rose  up  to  do  him  honour,  and  the 
host,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  invited  him  to  sit  down  with 
the  rest  upon  the  estrade.  At  the  same  time  the  master  of 
the  house  greeted  his  visitor  with  the  salutation,  Allah  is 
Allah,  there  is  no  Allah  but  Allah,  may  his  name  be  praised, 
and  may  Allah  be  with  you. 

Sire,  the  lame  young  man,  who  had  the  appearance  of 
one  that  had  suffered  much,  was  about  to  comply  with  the 
invitation  of  the  master  of  the  house  to  seat  himself  upon 
the  estrade  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  when  he  suddenly 
perceived  among  them,  a  Barber.  He  instantly  flew  back 
with  every  token  of  abhorrence,  and  made  towards  the  door. 
The  master  of  the  house,  amazed  at  this  behaviour,  stopped 
him.  Sir,  exclaimed  the  young  man,  I  adjure  you  by 
Mecca,  do  not  stop  me,  let  me  go.  I  cannot  without  hor- 
ror look  upon  that  abominable  Barber.  Upon  him  and 
upon  the  whole  of  his  relations  be  the  curse  of  Allah,  in 
return  for  all  I  have  endured  from  his  intolerable  levity, 
and  from  his  talk  never  being  to  the  point  or  purpose !  With 
these  words,  the  lame  young  man  again  made  violently 
towards  the  door.  The  guests  were  astonished  at  this  be- 
haviour, and  befgan  to  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  Barber. 

The  master  of  the  house  so  courteously  entreated  the 

lame  young  man  to  recount  to  the  company  the  causes  of 

this  strong  dislike,  that  at  length  he  could  not  refuse. 

Averting  his  head  so  that  he  might  not  see  the  Barber,  he 

x>c€eded.     Gentlemen,  you  must  know  that  this  accursed 

r&er  13  the  cause  of  my  being  ct*\^^\ei^,  «ccJi  \^^^  tft»tr 
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sion  of  all  my  misfortunes.    I  became  acquainted  with  him 
in  the  following  manner. 

I  am  called  Publeek,  or  the  Many  Headed.  I  am  one 
of  a  large  family,  who  have  undergone  an  infinite  variety 
of  adventures  and  afflictions.  One  day,  I  chanced  to  sit 
down  to  rest  on  a  seat  in  a  narrow  lane,  when  a  lattice  over 
against  me  opened,  and  I  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  most 
ravishing  Beauty  in  the  world.  After  watering  a  pot  of 
budding  flowers  which  stood  in  the  window,  she  perceived 
me  and  modestly  withdrew;  but,  not  before  she  had  di- 
rected towards  me  a  glance  so  full  of  charms,  that  I 
screamed  aloud  with  love  and  became  insensible  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  directed  a  favourite  slave  to 
make  inquiries  among  the  neighbours,  and,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  bring  me  an  exact  account  of  the  young  lady's 
family  and  condition.  The  slave  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  that  he  informed  me  within  an  hour  that  the  young 
lady's  name  was  Faik  Guvawnment,  and  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  Cadi.  The  violence  of  my  passion 
became  so  great  that  I  took  to  my  bed  that  evening,  fell 
into  a  fever,  and  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  death,  when 
an  old  lady  of  my  acquaintance  came  to  see  me.  Son,  said 
she,  after  observing  me  attentively,  I  perceive  that  your 
disease  is  love.  Inform  me  who  is  the  object  of  your  affec- 
tions, and  rely  upon  me  to  bring  you  together.  This  ad- 
dress of  the  good  old  lady's  had  such  an  effect  upon  me, 
that  I  immediately  arose  quite  restored  in  health,  and  be- 
gan to  dress  myself. 

In  a  word  (continued  the  lame  young  man,  addressing 
the  company  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  citizen  of  the 
plain  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  of  Casgar,  and  always 
keeping  his  head  in  such  a  position  as  that  he  could  not  see 
the  Barber),  the  old  lady  exerted  herself  in  my  behalf  with 
such  effect,  that  on  the  very  next  day  she  returned,  com- 
missioned by  the  enchantress  of  my  soul  to  appoint  a 
meeting  between  us.  I  arranged  to  attire  myself  in  my 
richest  clothes,  and  despatched  the  same  favourite  slave 
with  instructions  to  fetch  a  Barber,  who  knew  his  business, 
and  who  could  skilfully  prepare  me  for  the  interview  I  was 
to  have,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my  life,  with  Fair  Guvawn- 
ment. Gentlemen,  the  slave  returned.  m>^  ^^  ^^rsaXR)^ 
whom  you  see  here. 
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Sir,  began  this  accursed  Barber  whom  a  malignant  des- 
tiny thus  inflicted  on  me,  how  do  yoii  do,  I  hope  you  are 
pretty  well.  I  do  not  wish  to  praise  myself,  but  you  are 
lucky  to  have  sent  for  me.  My  name  is  Pkaymiah.  In 
me  you  behold  an  accomplished  diplomatist,  a  first-rate 
statesman,  a  frisky  speaker,  an  easy  shaver,  a  touch-and-go 
joker,  a  giver  of  the  go-by  to  all  complaiuers,  and  above  all 
a  member  of  the  aristocracy  of  Barbers.  Sir,  I  am  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Prophet,  and  consequently  a  born  Bar- 
ber. All  my  relations,  friends,  acquaintances,  connections, 
and  associates  are  likewise  lineal  descendants  of  the  Proph- 
et, and  consequently  born  Barbers  every  one.  As  1  said, 
but  the  other  day,  to  Layardeen,  or  the  Troublesome,  the 
aristocracy — May  Allah  confound  thy  aristocracy  and  thee ! 
cried  I,  will  you  begin  to  shave  me? 

Gentlemen  (proceeded  the  lame  young  man),  the  Barber 
had  brought  a  showy  case  with  him,  and  he  consumed  such 
an  immense  time  in  pretending  to  open  it,  that  I  was  well 
nigh  fretted  to  death.  I  will  not  be  shaved  at  all,  said  I. 
Sir,  returned  the  unabashed  Barber,  you  sent  for  me  to 
shave  you,  and  with  your  pardon  I  will  do  it,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  Ah,  Sir !  you  have  not  so  good  an  opinion 
of  me  as  your  father  had.  I  knew  your  father,  and  he  ap- 
preciated me.  I  said  a  thousand  pleasant  things  to  him, 
and  rendered  him  a  thousand  services,  and  he  adored  me. 
Just  Heaven,  he  would  exclaim,  you  are  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  wisdom,  no  man  can  plumb  the  depth  of  your 
profundity.  My  dear  sir,  I  would  reply,  you  do  me  more 
honour  than  I  deserve.  Still,  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Prophet,  and  one  of  the  aristocracy  of  born  Barbers,  I  will, 
with  the  help  of  Allah,  shave  you  pretty  close  before  I 
have  done  with  you. 

You  may  guess,  gentlemen,  in  my  state  of  expectancy, 
with  my  heart  set  on  Fair  Guvawnment,  and  the  precious 
time  running  by,  how  I  cursed  this  impertinent  chattering 
on  the  part  of  the  Barber.  Barber  of  mischief.  Barber  of 
sin.  Barber  of  false  pretence.  Barber  of  froth  and  bubble, 
said  I,  stamping  my  foot  upon  the  ground,  will  you  begin 
to  do  your  work?  Fair  and  softly,  sir,  said  he,  let  me 
count  you  out  first.  With  that,  he  counted  from  one  up  to 
thirty-eight  with  great  deliberation,  and  then  laughed 
heartily  and  went  out  to  look  at  the  weather. 

When  the  Barber  returned,  \ie  ^ent  axi^x^tttling  as  be- 
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fore.  You  are  in  high  feather,  Sir,  he  said.  I  am  glad  to 
see  yon  look  so  well.  But,  how  can  you  be  otherwise  than 
flourishing,  after  having  sent  for  me!  I  am  called  the 
Careless.  I  am  not  like  Dizzee,  who  draws  blood;  nor  like 
Darbee,  who  claps  on  blisters;  nor  like  Johnnee,  who 
works  with  the  square  and  rule;  I  am  the  easy  shaver,  and 
I  care  for  nobody,  I  can  do  anything.  Shall  I  dance  the 
dance  of  Mistapit  to  please  you,  or  shall  I  sing  the  song  of 
Mistafoks,  or  joke  the  joke  of  Jomillah?  Honour  me  with 
your  attention  while  I  do  all  three. 

The  Barber  (continued  the  lame  young  man,  with  a 
groan)  danced  the  dance  of  Mistapit,  and  sang  the  song  of 
Mistafoks,  and  joked  the  joke  of  Jomillah,  and  then  began 
with  fresh  impertinences.  Sir,  said  he,  with  a  lofty  flour- 
ish, when  Britteen  first  at  Heaven's  command,  arose  from 
out  the  azure  main,  this  was  the  charter  of  the  land,  and 
guardian  angels  sang  this  strain :  Singing,  as  First  Lord 
was  a  wallerking  the  Office-garding  around,  no  end  of 
born  Barbers  he  picked  up  and  found,  says  he,  I  will  load 
them  with  silver  and  gold,  for  the  country's  a  donkey, 
and  as  such  is  sold. — At  this  point  I  could  bear  his  in- 
solence no  longer,  but  starting  up,  cried.  Barber  of  hol- 
lowness,  by  what  consideration  am  I  restrained  from  fall- 
ing upon  and  strangling  thee?  Calmly,  Sir,  said  he,  let 
me  count  you  out  first.  He  then  played  his  game  of 
counting  from  one  to  under  forty,  and  again  laughed  heart- 
ily, and  went  out  to  take  the  height  of  the  sun,  and  make 
a  calculation  of  the  state  of  the  wind,  that  he  might 
know  whether  it  was  an  auspicious  time  to  begin  to  shave 
me. 

I  took  the  opportunity  (said  the  young  man)  of  flying 
from  my  house  so  darkened  by  the  fatal  presence  of  this 
detestable  Barber,  and  of  repairing  with  my  utmost  speed 
to  the  house  of  the  Cadi.  But,  the  appointed  hour  was 
long  past,  and  Fair  Guvawnment  had  withdrawn  no  one 
knew  whither.  As  I  stood  in  the  street  cursing  my  evil 
destiny  and  execrating  this  intolerable  Barber,  I  heard  a 
hue  and  cry.  Looking  in  the  direction  whence  it  came,  I 
saw  the  diabolical  Barber,  attended  by  an  immense  troop 
of  his  relations  and  friends,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Prophet  and  aristocracy  of  born  Barbers,  all  offering  a  re- 
ward to  any  one  who  would  stop  me,  an^i  ^  ^^c^oNabccK^^'^ 
the  anbappy  Fubleek  to  he  their  ualuxaV  ^x^^  ^csA  x\.'gD5^^^ 
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property  I  turned  and  fled.  They  jostled  and  bruised 
me  cruelly  among  them,  and  I  became  maimed,  as  you  see. 
I  utterly  detest,  abominate,  and  abjure  this  Barber,  and 
ever  since  and  evermore  I  totally  renounce  him.  With 
these  concluding  words,  the  lame  young  man  arose  in  a 
sullen  way  that  had  something  very  threatening  in  it,  and 
left  the  company. 

Commander  of  the  Faithful,  when  the  lame  young  man 
was  gone,  the  guests,  turning  to  the  Barber,  who  wore  his 
turban  very  much  on  one  side  and  smiled  complacently, 
asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself.  The  Barber 
immediately  danced  the  dance  of  Mistapit,  and  sang  the 
song  of  Mistafoks,  and  joked  the  joke  of  Jomillah.  Gen- 
tlemen, said  he,  not  at  all  out  of  breath  after  these  per- 
formances, it  is  true  that  I  am  called  the  Careless;  permit 
me  to  recount  to  you,  as  a  lively  diversion,  what  happened 
to  a  twin  brother  of  that  young  man  who  has  so  unde- 
servedly abused  me,  in  connection  with  a  near  relation  of 
mine.     No  one  objecting,  the  Barber  related: 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BARMECIDE  FEAST. 

The  young  man's  twin  brother,  Guld  Publeek,  was  in 
very  poor  circumstances  and  hardly  knew  how  to  live  In 
his  reduced  condition  he  was  fain  to  go  about  to  great  men, 
begging. them  to  take  him  in — and  to  do  them  justice,  they 
did  it  extensively. 

One  day  in  the  course  of  his  poverty-stricken  wander- 
ings, he  came  to  a  large  house  with  two  high  towers,  a 
spacious  hall,  and  abundance  of  fine  gilding,  statuary,  and 
painting.  Although  the  house  was  far  from  finished,  he 
could  see  enough  to  assure  him  that  enormous  sums  of 
money  must  be  lavished  upon  it.  He  inquired  who  was 
the  master  of  this  wealthy  mansion,  and  received  for  in- 
formation that  he  was  a  certain  Barmecide.  (The  Barme- 
cide, gentlemen,  is  my  near  relation,  and,  like  myself,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  and  a  born  Barber. ) 

The  young  man's  twin  brother  passed  through  the  gate" 
way,  and  crept  submissively  onward,  until  he  came  into  a 
spacious  apartment,  where  he  descried  the  Barmecide  sit- 
ting at  the  upper  end  of  the  post  of  honour.  The  Barme- 
cj'de  asked  the  young  man's  brother  what  he  wanted.  My 
Xfprd,  replied  he,  in  a  pitiful  tone,  1  ^m  ^ot^  ^\^\j«.^«ftd^ 
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and  have  none  but  high  and  mighty  nobles  like  yourself  to 
help  me.  That  much  at  least  is  true,  returned  the  Barme- 
cide; there  is  no  help  save  in  high  and  mighty  nobles,  it  is 
the  appointment  of  Allah.  But,  what  is  your  distress? 
My  Lord,  said  the  young  man's  brother,  I  am  fasting  from 
all  the  nourishment  I  want,  and— rwhatever  you  may  please 
to  think — am  in  a  dangerous  extremity.  A  very  little  more 
at  any  moment,  and  you  would  be  astonished  at  the  figure 
I  should  make.  Is  it  so,  indeed?  inquired  the  Barmecide. 
Sir,  returned  the  yoimg  man's  brother,  I  swear  by  Heaven 
and  Earth  that  it  is  so,  and  Heaven  and  Earth  are  every 
hour  drawing  nearer  to  the  discovery  that  it  is  so.  Alas, 
poor  man!  replied  the  Barmecide,  pretending  to  have  an 
interest  in  him.  Ho,  boy !  Bring  us  of  the  best  here,  and 
let  us  not  spai-e  our  liberal  measures.  This  poor  man  shall 
make  good  cheer  without  delay. 

Though  no  boy  appeared,  gentlemen,  and  though  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  liberal  measures  of  which  the  Barmecide 
spoke  so  ostentatiously,  the  young  man's  brother,  Guld 
Publeek,  endeavoured  to  fall  in  with  the  Barmecide's  hu- 
mour. Come !  cried  the  Barmecide,  feigning  to  pour  water 
on  his  hands,  let  us  begin  fair  and  fresh.  How  do  you  like 
this  purity?  Ah,  my  Lord,  returned  Guld  Publeek,  imi- 
tating the  Barmecide's  action,  this  is  indeed — purity :  this 
is  in  truth  a  delicious  beginning.  Then  let  us  proceed,  said 
the  Barmecide,  seeming  to  dry  his  hands,  with  this  smok- 
ing dish  of  Eeefawm.  How  do  you  like  it?  Fat?  At  the 
same  time  he  pretended  to  hand  choice  morsels  to  the 
young  man's  brother.  Take  your  fill  of  it,  exclaimed  the 
Barmecide,  there  is  plenty  here,  do  not  spare  it,  it  was 
cooked  for  you.  May  Allah  prolong  your  life,  my  Lord, 
said  Guld  Publeek,  you  are  liberal  indeed ! 

The  Barmecide  having  boasted  in  this  pleasant  way  of 
his  smoking  dish  of  Reef  aw  m,  which  had  no  existence, 
affected  to  call  for  another  dish.     Ho !  cried  he,  clapping 
his  hands,  bring  in  those  Educational  Kabobs.     Then,  he 
imitated  the  action  of  putting  some  upon  the  plate  of  the 
young  man's  brother,  and  went  on.    How  do  you  like  these 
Educational  Kabobs?    The  cook  who  made  theni  is  a  treas- 
ure.    Are  they  not  justly  seasoned?     Are  they  not  so  hon- 
estly made  as  to  be  adapted  to  all  digestions?     Yqxl  -^^^i 
them  very  much,  I  know,  and  have  v^axit^dL  \X\^;vg.  *^\^ Vs^*^ 
time.    Do  you  enjoy  them?    And  ttiete  \^  ^  {i^\\Wixxa  ^ov^^^^ 
19 
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called  Foreen  Leejun.  EatK)f  it  also,  for  I  pride  myself 
upon  it,  and  expect  it  to  bring  me  great  respect  and  much 
friendship  from  distant  lands.  And  this  pillau  of  Church- 
endowments-and-duties,  which  you  see  so  beautifully  di- 
vided, pray  how  do  you  approve  of  this  pillau?  It  was  in- 
vented on  your  account,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to 
render  it  to  your  taste.  Ho,  boy,  bring  in  that  ragout. 
Now  here,  my  friend,  is  a  ragout,  called  Law-of -Partner- 
ship. It  is  expressly  made  for  poor  men's  eating,  and  I 
particularly  pride  myself  upon  it.  This  is  indeed  a  dish  at 
which  you  may  cut  and  come  again.  And  boy !  hasten  to 
set  before  my  good  friend,  Guld  Publeek,  the  rare  stew  of 
colonial  spices,  minced  crime,  hashed  poverty,  swollen 
liver  of  ignorance,  stale  confusion,  rotten  tape,  and  chopped- 
up  bombast,  steeped  in  official  sauce,  and  garnished  with  a 
great  deal  of  tongue  and  a  very  little  brains — the  crowning 
dish,  of  which  my  dear  friend  never  can  have  enough,  and 
upon  which  he  thrives  so  well.  But,  you  don't  eat  with 
an  appetite,  my  brother,  said  the  Barmecide.  I  fear  the 
repast  is  hardly  to  your  liking?  Pardon  me,  my  bene- 
factor, returned  the  guest,  whose  jaws  ached  with  pretend- 
ing to  eat,  I  am  full  almost  to  the  throat. 

Well  then,  said  the  Barmecide,  since  you  have  dined  so 
well,  try  the  dessert.  Here  are  apples  of  discord  from  the 
Horse  Guards  and  Admiralty,  here  is  abundance  of  the 
famous  fruit  from  the  Dead  Sea  that  turns  to  ashes  on  the 
lips,  here  are  dates  from  the  Peninsula  in  great  profusion, 
and  here  is  a  fig  for  the  nation.  Eat  and  be  happy.  My 
Lord,  replied  the  object  of  his  merriment,  I  am  quite  worn 
out  by  your  liberality,  and  can  bear  no  more. 

Gentlemen  (continued  the  loquacious  Barber),  when  the 
humorous  Barmecide,  my  near  relation  lineally  descended 
from  the  Prophet,  had  brought  his  guest  to  this  pass,  he 
clapped  his  hands  three  times  to  summon  around  him  his 
slaves,  and  instructed  them  to  force  in  reality  the  vile  stew 
of  which  he  had  spoken  down  the  throat  of  the  hungry 
Guld  Publeek,  together  with  a  nauseous  mess  called 
DuBLiNCUMTAX,  and  to  put  bitters  in  his  drink,  strew  dust 
on  his  head,  blacken  his  face,  shave  his  eyebrows,  pluck 
away  his  beard,  insult  him,  and  make  merry  with  him. 
He  then  caused  him  to  be  attired  in  a  shameful  dress  and 
set  upon  an  ass  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  in  this  state 
io  be  publicly  exposed  witli  tlie  msmp\A^oiQ.TO\rcLi\\sN&\3kR5^^ 
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This  is  the  punishment  of  Guld  Publeek  who  asked  for 
nourishment  and  said  he  wanted  it.  Such  is  the  present 
droll  condition  of  this  person;  while  my  near  relation,  the 
Barmecide,  sits  in  the  post  of  honour  with  his  turban  very 
much  on  one  side,  enjoying  the  joke.  Which  I  think  you 
will  all  admit  is  an  excellent  one. 

Hansardadade  having  made  an  end  of  the  discourse  of 
the  loquacious  Barber,  would  have  iustantly  begun  another 
story,  had  not  Brothartoon  shut  her  up  with.  Dear  Sister, 
it  will  be  shortly  daybreak.     Get  to  bed  and  be  quiet. 


♦SMUGGLED  RELATIONS. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  remember  to  have  had  my  ears 
boxed  for  informing  a  lady-visitor  who  made  a  morning 
call  at  our  house,  that  a  certain  ornamental  object  on  the 
table,  which  was  covered  with  marbled-paper,  "wasn't 
marble.'^  Years  of  reflection  upon  this  injury  have  fully 
satisfied  me  that  the  honest  object  in  question  never  im- 
posed upon  anybody;  further,  that  my  honoured  parents, 
though  both  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  never  can  have  con- 
ceived it  possible  that  it  might,  could,  should,  would,  or  • 
did,  impose  upon  anybody.  Yet,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
had  my  ears  boxed  for  violating  a  tacit  compact  in  the 
family  and  among  the  family  visitors,  to  blink  the  stubborn 
fact  of  the  marbled  paper,  and  agree  upon  a  fiction  of  real 
marble. 

Long  after  this,  when  my  ears  had  been  past  boxing  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  knew  a  man  with  a  cork  leg. 
That  he  had  a  cork  leg — or,  at  all  events,  that  he  was  at 
immense  pains  to  take  about  with  him  a  leg  which  was  not 
his  own  leg,  or  a  real  leg — was  so  plain  and  obvious  a  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  whole  universe  might  have  made  affi- 
davit of  it.  Still,  it  was  always  understood  that  this  cork 
leg  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  leg  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  even 
that  the  very  subject  of  cork  in  the  abstract  was  to  be 
avoided  in  the  wearer's  society. 

I  have  had  my  share  of  going  about  the  world\  m\5k357SL^'^^'^ 
I  have  been,  I  have  found  the  marblecV  \>^.^^t  ^tl^'^^  ^^-^ 
leg.     I  have  found  thein  in  many  ioYTa^\  VwA,,  '^l  ?y)\^^««^ 
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Protean  shapes,  at  once  the  commonest  and  strangest  has 
been — Smuggled  Relations. 

I  was  on  intimate  terms  for  many,  many  years,  with  my 
late  lamented  friend,  Cogsford,  of  the  great  Greek  house 
of  Cogsford  Brothers  and  Cogsford.  I  was  his  executor. 
I  believe  he  had  no  secrets  from  me  but  one — his  mother. 
That  the  agreeable  old  lady  who  kept  his  house  for  him 
was  his  mother,  must  be  his  mother,  couldn't  possibly  be 
anybody  but  his  mother,  was  evident :  not  to  me  alone,  but 
to  everybody  who  knew  him.  She  was  not  a  refugee,  she 
was  not  proscribed,  she  was  not  in  hiding,  there  was  no 
price  put  upon  her  venerable  head;  she  was  invariably  liked 
and  respected  as  a  good-humoured,  sensible,  cheerful  old 
soul.  Then  why  did  Cogsford  smuggle  his  mother  all  the 
days  of  his  life?  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  why.  I 
cannot  so  much  as  say  whether  she  had  ever  contracted  a 
second  marriage,  and  her  name  was  really  Mrs.  Bean :  or 
whether  that  name  was  bestowed  upon  her  as  a  part  of  the 
smuggling  transaction.  I  only  know  that  there  she  used  to 
sit  at  one  end  of  the  hospitable  table,  the  living  image  in  a 
cap  of  Cogsford  at  the  other  end,  and  that  Cogsford  knew 
that  I  knew  who  she  was.  Yet,  if  J  had  been  a  Custom- 
house officer  at  Folkestone  and  Mrs.  Bean  a  French  clock 
that  Cogsford  was  furtively  bringing  from  Paris  in  a  hat- 
.  box,  he  could  not  have  made  her  the  subject  of  a  more  de- 
termined and  deliberate  pretence.  It  was  prolonged  for 
years  upon  years.  It  survived  the  good  old  lady  herself.- 
One  day  I  received  an  agitated  note  from  Cogsford,  entreat- 
ing me  to  go  to  him  immediately;  I  went,  and  found  him 
weeping  and  in  the  greatest  affliction.  "My  dear  friend," 
said  he,  pressing  my  hand,  "  I  have  lost  Mrs.  Bean.  She 
is  no  more."  I  went  to  the  funeral  with  him.  He  was  in 
the  deepest  grief.  He  spoke  of  Mrs.  Bean  on  the  way 
back,  as  the  best  of  women.  But,  even  then  he  never 
hinted  that  Mrs.  Bean  was  his  mother;  and  the  first  and 
last  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  I  ever  had  from  him 
was  in  his  last  will,  wherein  he  entreated  "  his  said  dear 
friend  and  executor "  to  observe  that  he  requested  to  bt> 
buried  beside  his  mother — whom  he  didn't  even  name,  he 
was  so  perfectly  confident  that  I  had  detected  Mrs.  Bean. 

J  was  once  acquainted  with  another  man  who  smuggled 

^  brother.     This  contraband  xelative  m^de  mysterious  ap- 

pearanees  and  disappearances,  and  Vue.^  ^\x^ca%^  >2sCyw^. 
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He  was  called  John — simply  Jolin.  I  have  got  into  a 
habit  of  believing  that  he  must  have  been  under  a  penalty 
to  forfeit  some  weekly  allowance  if  he  ever  claimed  a  sur- 
name. He  came  to  light  in  this  way; — I  wanted  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  remotest  of  the  Himalaya  rang^ 
of  mountains,  and  1  applied  to  my  friend  Benting  (a  mem- 
ber of  the  Geogi'aphical  Society,  and  learned  on  such 
pomts)  to  advise  me.  After  some  consideration,  Benting 
said,  in  a  half -reluctant  and  constrained  way,  very  unlike 
his  usual  frank  manner,  that  he  "  thought  he  knew  a  man  " 
who  could  tell  me,  of  his  own  experience,  what  I  wanted 
to  learn.  An  appointment  was  made  for  a  certain  evening 
at  Benting's  house.  I  arrived  first,  and  had  not  observed 
for  more  than  ^vq  minutes  that  Benting  was  under  a  curious 
cloud,  when  his  servant  announced — in  a  hushed,  and  I 
may  say  unearthly  manner — "Mr.  John."  A  rather  stiff 
and  shabby  person  appeared,  who  called  Benting  by  no  name 
whatever  (a  singularity  that  I  always  observed  whenever! 
saw  them  together  afterwards),  and  whose  manner  wa3 
curiously  divided  between  familiarity  and  distance.  I 
found  this  man  to  have  been  all  over  the  Indies,  and  tQ 
possess  an  extraordinary  fund  of  traveller's  experience.  It 
came  from  him  drily  at  fii'st;  but  he  warmed,  and  it  flowed 
freely  until  he  happened  to  meet  Benting' s  eye.  Then,,  he 
subsided  again,  and  (it  appeared  to  me)  felt  himself,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  in  danger  of  losing  that  weekly  al- 
lowance. This  happened  a  dozen  times  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  matter  was, 
that  Benting  himself  was  always  as  much  disconcerted  as 
the  other  man.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  night,  that  this 
was  Benting' s  brother,  for  I  had  known  him  very  well  in- 
deed for  years,  and  had  always  understood  him  to  have 
none.  Neither  can  I  now  recall,  nor  if  I  could,  would  it 
matter,  by  what  degrees  and  stages  I  arrived  at  the  knowl- 
edge. However  this  may  be,  I  knew  it,  and  Benting  knew 
that  I  knew  it.  But,  we  always  preserved  the  fiction  that 
I  could  have  no  suspicion  that  there  was  any  sort  of  kin- 
dred or  aflBinity  between  them.  He  went  to  Mexico,  this 
John — and  he  went  to  Australia — and  he  went  to  China—* 
and  he  died  somewhere  in  Persia — and  one  day,  when  wq 
went  down  to  dinner  at  Benting' s,  I  would  find  him  in  thia 
dining-room,  already  seated  (as  if  lieliaOL  \\3.:&t\><$i^\i^Q^iS!i^ 
ing  the  allowance  on  the  tableclottv),  ^\\^  ^.tlo>^^^  ^-a:^^ 
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would  hear  of  him  as  being  among  scarlet  parrots  in  the 
tropics;  but,  I  never  knew  whether  he  had  ever  done  any- 
thing wrong,  or  whether  he  had  ever  done  anything  right, 
or  why  he  went  about  the  world,  or  how.  As  I  have  al- 
ready signified,.!  get  into  habits  of  believing;  and  I  have 
got  into  a  habit  of  believing  that  Mr.  John  had  something 
to  do  with  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle — he  is  all  vague 
and  shadowy  to  me,  however,  and  I  only  know  him  for  cer- 
tain to  have  been  a  smuggled  relation. 

Other  people,  again,  put  these  contraband  commodities 
entirely  away  from  the  light,  as  smugglers  of  wine  and 
brandy  bury  tubs.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  never  im- 
parted, to  his  most  intimate  friend,  the  terrific  secret  that 
he  had  a  relation  in  the  world,  except  when  he  lost  one  by 
death;  and  then  he  would  be  weighed  do^Ti  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  calamity,  and  would  refer  to  his  bereavement 
as  if  he  had  lost  the  very  shadow  of  himself,  from  whom 
he  had  never  been  separated  since  the  days  of  infancy. 
Within  my  own  experience,  1  have  observed  smuggled  re- 
lations to  possess  a  wonderful  quality  of  coming  out  when 
they  die.  My  own  dear  Tom,  who  married  my  fourth  sis- 
ter, and  who  is  a  great  smuggler,  never  fails  to  speak  to 
me  of  one  of  his  relations  newly  deceased,  as  though,  in- 
stead of  never  having  in  the  remotest  way  alluded  to  that 
relative's  existence  before,  he  had  b6en  perpetually  dis- 
coursing of  it,  "  My  poor,  dear,  darling  Emmy,  -'  he  said 
to  me,  within  these  six  months,  "  she  is  goneT^— T  have  lost 
her."  !N*ever  until  that  moment  had  Tom  breathed  one 
syllable  to  me  of  the  existence  of  any  Emmy  whomsoever 
on  the  face  of  this  earth,  in  whom  he  had  the  smallest  in- 
terest. He  had  scarcely  allowed  me  to  understand,  very 
distantly  and  generally,  that  he  had  some  relations — "my 
people,"  he  called  them — down  in  Yorkshire.  "  My  own 
dear,  darling  Emmy,"  says  Tom,  notwithstanding,  "she 
has  left  me  for  a  better  world."  (Tom  must  have  left  her 
for  his  own  world,  at  least  fifteen  years.)  I  repeated,  feel- 
ing my  way,  "Emmy,  Tom?  "  "My  favourite  niece,"  said 
Tom,  in  a  reproachful  tone,  "  Emmy  you  know.  1  was  her 
godfather,  you  remember.  Darling,  fair-haired  Emmy! 
Precious,  blue-eyed  child."  Tom  burst  into  tears,  and  we 
both  nnderstood  that  henceforth  the  fiction  was  established 
between  U8  that  I  had  been  quite  familiar  with  Emmy  by 
reputation^  through  a  series  oi  ye^T%. 
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Occasionally,  smuggled  relations  are  discovered  by  acci- 
dent :  just  as  those  tubs  may  be,  to  which  I  have  referred. 
My  other  half — I  mean,  of  course,  my  wife — once  discov- 
ered a  large  cargo  in  this  way,  which  had  long  been  con- 
cealed. In  the  next  street  to  us,  lived  an  acquaintance  of 
ours,  who  was  a  Commissioner  of  something  or  other,  and 
kept  a  handsome  establishment.  We  used  to  exchange 
dinners,  and  I  have  frequently  lieard  him  at  his  own  table 
mention  his  father  as  a  "  poor  dear  good  old  boy,"  who  had 
been  dead  for  any  indefinite  period.  He  was  rather  fond 
of  telling  anecdotes  of  his  very  early  days,  and  from  them 
it  appeared  that  he  had  been  an  only  child.  One  summer 
afternoon,  my  other  half,  walking  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, happened  to  perceive  Mrs.  Commissioner's  last 
year's  bonnet  (to  every  inch  of  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  she  could  have  sworn),  going  along  before  her  on 
somebody  else's  head.  Having  heard  generally  of  the 
swell  inob,  my  good  lady's  first  impression  was,  that  the 
wearer  of  this  bonnet  belonged  to  that  fraternity,  had  just 
abstracted  the  bonnet  from  its  place  of  repose,  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  term  walking  off  with  it,  and  ought  to  be  given 
into  the  custody  of  the  nearest  policeman.  "  Fortunately, 
however,  my  Susannah,  who  is  not  distinguished  by  close- 
ness of  reasoning  or  presence  of  mind,  reflected,  as  it  were 
by  a  flash  of  inspiration,  that  the  bonnet  might  have  been 
given  away.  Curious  to  see  to  whom,  she  quickened  her 
steps,  and  descried  beneath  it,  an  ancient  lady  of  an  iron- 
bound  presence,  in  whom  (for  my  Susannah  has  an  eye) 
she  instantly  recognised  the  lineaments  of  the  Comimis- 
sioner.  Eagerly  pursuing  this  discovery,  she,  that'  very 
afternoon,  tracked  down  an  ancient  gentleman  in  one  of  the 
Commissioner's  hats.  Next  day  she  came  upon  the  trail 
of  four  stony  maidens  decorated  with  artificial  flowers  out 
of  the  Commissioner's  epergne;  and  thus  we  dug  up  the 
Commissioner's  father  and  mother  and  four  sisters,  who 
had  been  for  some  years  secreted  in  lodgings  round  the 
corner  and  never  entered  the  Commissioner's  house  save 
in  the  dawn  of  morning  and  the  shades  of  evening. 
From  that  time  forth,  whenever  my  Susannah  made  a  call 
at  the  Commissioner's,  she  always  listened  on  the  doorstep 
for  any  slight  preliminary  scuffling  in  the  hall,  and^  heox- 
ing  it,. was  deJighted  to  remark,  " T\ie I^^tmX^  ^^^\L'6^^^'«si.^ 
thejr  are  hiding  them. " 
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I  have  never  been  personally  acquainted  with  any  gen- 
tleman who  kept  his  mother-in-law  in  the  kitchen,  in  the 
useful  capacity  of  Cook;  but  I  have  heard  of  such  a  case  on 
good  authority.  I  once  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  genteel 
lady  claiming  to  be  a  widow,  who  had  four  pretty  children, 
and  might  be  occasionally  overheard  coercing  an  obscure 
man  in  a  sleeved  waistcoat,  who  appeared  to  be  confined  in 
some  Pit  below  the  foundations  of  the  house,  where  he  was 
condemned  to  be  always  cleaning  knives.  One  day,  the 
smallest  of  the  children  crept  into  my  room,  said,  pointing 
downward  with  a  little  chubby  finger,  "  Don't  tell !  It's 
Pa !  "  and  vanished  on  tiptoe. 

One  other  branch  of  the  smuggling  trade  demands  a  word 
of  mention  before  I  conclude.  My  friend  of  friends  in  my 
bachelor  days  became  the  friend  of  the  house  when  I  got 
married.  He  is  our  Amelia's  godfather;  Amelia  being  the 
eldest  of  our  cherubs.  Through  upwards  of  ten  years  he 
was  backwards  and  forwards  at  our  house  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  and  always  found  his  knife  and  fork  ready 
for  him.  What  was  my  astonishment  on  coming  home  one 
day,  to  find  Susannah  sunk  upon  the  oil-cloth  in  the  hall, 
holding  her  brow  with  both  hands,  and  meeting  my  gaze, 
when  I  admitted  myself  with  my  latch-key,  in  a  distracted 
manner.  "Susannah!"  I  exclaimed,  "what  has  hap- 
pened?" She  merely  ejaculated  "Larver" — that  being 
the  name  of  the  friend  in  question.  "  Susannah,"  said  I, 
"  what  of  Larver?  Speak !  Has  he  met  with  any  accident? 
Is  he  ill?  "  Susannah  replied  faintly,  "  Married — married 
before  we  were ! "  and  would  have  gone  into  hysterics  but 
that  I  make  a  rule  of  never  permitting  that  disorder  under 
my  roof. 

For  upwards  of  ten  years,  my  bosom  friend  Larver,  in 
close  conimunica-tion  with  nie  every  day,  had  smuggled  a 
wife.  He  had  at  last  confided  the  truth  to  Susannah,  and 
had  presented  Mrs.  Larver.  There  was  no  kind  of  reason 
for  this,  that  we  could  ever  find  out.  Even  Susannah  had 
not  a  doubt  of  things  being  all  correct.  He  had  "run" 
Mrs.  Larver  into  a  little  cottage  in  H^M-tfordshire,  and  no^ 
body  ever  knew  why,  or  ever  will  know.  In  fact,  I  believe 
there  was  no  why  in  it. 

The  most  astonishing  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  have 
Mpown  other  men  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  I  could  give 
haames  of  a  doz^n  in  a  footuQt^,  \il^i^xo\x\gcL\»\\.T^5SBfe. 
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*THE  GREAT  BABY. 

Has  it  occurred  to  any  of  our  readers  that  that  is  surely 
an  unsatisfactory  state  of  society  which  presents,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  the  spectacle  of  a 
committee  of  the  People's  representatives  pompously  and 
publicly  inquiring  how  the  People  shall  be  trusted  with  the 
liberty  of  refreshing  themselves  in  humble  taverns  and  tea- 
gardens  on  their  day  of  rest?  Does  it  appear  to  any  one 
whom  we  now  address,  and  who  will  pause  here  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  question  we  put,  that  there  is  any- 
thing at  all  humiliating  and  incongruous  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  body,  and  pursuit  of  such  an  inquiry,  in  this  coun- 
try, at  this  time  of  day? 

For  ourselves,  we  will  answer  the  question  without  hesi- 
tation. We  feel  indignantly  ashamed  of  the  thing  as  a  na- 
tional scandal.  It  would  be  merely  contemptible,  if  it 
were  not  raised  into  importance  by  its  slanderous  aspersions 
of  a  hard-Avorked,  heavily-taxed,  but  good-humoured  and 
most  patient  people,  who  have  long  deserved  far  better 
treatment.  In  this  green  midsummer,  here  is  a  committee 
virtually  inquiring  whether  the  English  can  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light,  and  domestically  ruled  in  any  other  man- 
ner, than  as  a  gang  of  drunkards  and  disorderlies  on  a  Po- 
lice charge-sheet !  0  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  my  Lords 
and  Gentlemen,  have  we  got  so  very  near  Utopia  after  our 
long  tmvelling  together  over  the  dark  and  murderous  road 
of  English  history,  that  we  have  nothing  else  left  to  say 
and  do  to  the  people  but  this?  Is  there  nothing  abroad, 
nothing  at  home,  nothing  seen  by  us,  nothing  hidden  froiv 
us,  which  points  to  higher  and  more  generous  things? 

There  are  two  public  bodies  remarkable  for  knowing 
nothing  of  the  people,  and  for  perpetually  interfering  to  put 
them  right.  The  one  is  the  House  of  Commons;  the  other 
the  Monomaniacs.  Between  the  Members  and  the  Monoma- 
niacs, the  devoted  People,  quite  unheard,  get  harried  and 
worried  to  the  last  extremity  Everybody  of  ordinary 
sense,  possessing  common  Rynii)athies  witli  necessities  uot 
their  own,  and  common  means  oi  oV)srT\'^\\m\ — ^<^\c\^^^'^ 
and  Mohomahiacd  are  of  course  excepX^^di— Vve^'s*  ^<6\^w^^^ 
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for  months  past,  that  it  was  manifestly  impossible  that  the 
People  could  or  would  endure  the  inconveniences  and  dep- 
rivations sought  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  the  latest 
Sunday  restrictions.  We  who  write  this  have  again  and 
again  by  word  of  mouth  forewarned  many  scores  both  of 
Members  and  Monomaniacs,  as  we  have  heard  others  fore- 
warn them,  that  what  they  were  in  the  densest  ignorance 
allowing  to  be  done  could  not  be  borne.  Members  and 
Monomaniacs  knew  better,  or  cared  nothing  about  it;  and 
we  all  know  the  rest — to  this  time. 

Now,  the  Monomaniacs,  being  by  their  disease  impelled 
to  clamber  upon  platforms,  and  there  squint  horribly  under 
the  strong  possession  of  an  unbalanced  idea,  will  of  course 
be  out  of  reason  and  go  wrong.  But,  why  the  Members 
should  yield  to  the  Monomaniacs  is  another  question.  And 
why  do  they?  Is  it  because  the  People  is  altogether  an 
abstraction  to  them;  a  Great  Baby,  to  be  coaxed  and 
chucked  under  the  chin  at  elections,  and  frowned  upon  at 
quarter  sessions,  and  stood  in  the  corner  on  Sundays,  and 
taken  out  to  stare  at  the  Queen's  coach  on  holidays,  and 
kept  in  school  under  the  rod,  generally  speaking,  from 
Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night?  Is  it  because  they 
have  no  other  idea  of  the  People  than  a  big-headed  Baby, 
now  to  be  flattered  and  now  to  be  scolded,  now  to  be  sung 
to  and  now  to  be  denounced  to  old  Boguey,  now  to  be  kissed 
and  now  to  be  whipped,  but  always  to  be  kept  in  long 
clothes,  and  never  under  any  circumstances  to  feel  its  legs 
and  go  about  of  itself?  We  take  the  liberty  of  replying, 
yes. 

And  do  the  Members  and  Monomaniacs  suppose  that  this 
is  our  discovery?  Do  they  live  in  the  shady  belief  that  the 
object  of  their  capricious  dandling  and  punishing  does  not 
resentfully  perceive  that  it  is  made  a  Great  Baby  of,  and 
may  not  begin  to  kick  thereat  with  legs  that  may  do  mis- 
chief? 

In  the  first  month  of  the  existence  of  this  Journal,  we 
called  attention  to  a  detachment  of  the  Monomaniacs,  who, 
under  the  name  of  jail-chaplains,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  prisons,  and  were  clearly  offering  premiums  to  vice, 
promoting  hypocrisy,  and  making  models  of  dangerous 
scoundrels.  They  had  their  way,  and  the  Members  backed 
them;  and  now  their  Pets  recruit  the  very  worst  ela^s  of 
criminals  known.     The  Great  ^ab^,  ^  ^Vwxi  >5cm^  ^^^ 
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was  set  as  a  moral  lesson,  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  un- 
impressed by  the  real  facts,  and  to  be  eutirely  ignorant  of 
them.  So,  down  at  Westminster,  night  after  night,  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Somewhere, 
and  the  Honourable  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Some- 
wherelse,  badger  one  another,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
their  adherents. in  the  cockpit;  and  when  the  Prime  Min- 
ister has  released  his  noble  bosom  of  its  personal  injuries, 
and  has  made  his  jokes  and  retorts  for  the  evening,  and 
has  said  little  and  done  less,  he  winds  up  with  a  standai'd 
form  of  words  respecting  ^he  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  a  just  and  honourable  peace,  which  are  especially 
let  off  upon  the  Great  Baby;  which  Baby  is  always  sup- 
posed never  to  have  heard  before;  and  which  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  part  of  Baby's  catechism  to  be  powerfully  af- 
fected by*  And  the  Member  for  Somewhere,  and  the 
Member  for  Somewherelse,  and  the  Noble  Lord,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Honourable  House,  go  home  to  bed,  really 
persuaded  that  the  Great  Baby  has  been  talked  to  sleep.   . 

Let  us  see  how  the  unfortunate  Baby  is  addressed  and 
dealt  with,  in  the  inquiiy  concerning  his  Sunday  eatings 
and  drinkings — as  wild  as  a  nursery  rhyme,  and  as  incon- 
clusive as  Bedlam. 

The  Great  Baby  is  put  upon  his  trial.  A  mighty  noise 
of  creaking  boots  is  heard  in  an  outer  passage.  0  good 
gracious,  here's  an  ofl&cial  personage!  Here's  a  solemn 
witness !  Mr.  Gamp,  we  believe  you  have  been  a  dry-nurse 
to  the  Great  Baby  for  some  years?  Yes,  I  have. — Inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  character?  Intimately  ac- 
quainted.— As  a  police  magistrate,  Mr.  Gamp?  As  a 
police  magistrate.  (Sensation.) — Pray,  Mr.  Gamp,  would 
you  allow  a  working  man,  a  small  tradesman,  clerk,  or  the 
like,  to  go  to  Hampstead  or  to  Hampton  Court  at  his  own 
conveniience  on  a  Sunday,  with  his  family,  and  there  to 
be  at  liberty  to  regale  himself,  and  them,  in  a  tavern  where 
he  could  buy  a  pot  of  beer  and  a  glass  of  gin-and- water? 
I  would  on  no  account  concede  that  permission  to  any  per- 
son.— Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  state  why,  Mr.  Gamp? — 
Willingly.  Because  I  have  presided  for  many  years  at  the 
Bo-peep  office  J  and  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness 
there.  A  large  majority  of  the  Bo-peep  charges  are.  c\vax'^^%. 
against  persons  of  the  lowest  class,  oi  \i?CT«\^  \i^esi  ^.cycixA. 
drank  and  incapable  of  taking  care  oi  \ivems^^^^* — -'^^^ 
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you  instance  a  case,  Mr,  Gamp?  I  will  instance  the  case 
of  Sloggins. — Was  that  a  man  with  a  broken  nose,  a  black 
eye,  and  a  bull-dog?  Precisely  so, — Was  Sloggins  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  such  a  charge?  Continually;  I  may 
say,  constantly. — Especially  on  Monday?  Just  so.  Espe- 
cially on  Monday. — And  therefore  you  would  shut  the  pub- 
lic-houses, and  particularly  the  suburban  public-houses, 
against  the  free  access  of  working  people  on  Sunday? 
Most  decidedly  so.  (Mr.  Gamp  retires,  much  compli- 
mented.) 

Naughty  Baby,  attend  to  the  Reverend  Single  Swallow. 
Mr.  Swallow,  you  have  been  tauch.  in  the  confidence  of 
thieves  and  miscellaneous  miscreants?  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  believe  that  they  have  made  me  the  unworthy  de- 
positary of  their  unbounded  confidence. — Have  they  usually 
confessed  to  you  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting drunk?  Not  drunk;  upon  that  point  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain.  Their  ingenuous  expression  has  generally  been, 
"lushy." — But  those  are  convertible  terms?  I  apprehend 
they  are;  still,  as  gushing  freely  from  a  penitent  breast,  I 
am  weak  enough  to  wish  to  stipulate  for  lushy;  I  pray  you 
bear  with  me. — Have  you  reason,  Mr.  Swallow,  to  believe 
that  excessive  indulgence  in  "  lush  "  has  been  the  cause  of 
these  men's  crimes?  0  yes  indeed.  O  yes! — Do  you  trace 
their  offences  to  nothing  else?  They  have  always  told  me, 
that  they  themselves  traced  them  to  nothing  else  worth 
mentioning. — Are  you  acquainted  with  a  man  named  Slog- 
gins? 0  yes!  I  have  the  truest  affection  for  Sloggins. — 
Has  he  made  any  confidence  to  you  that  you  feel  justified 
in  disclosing,  bearing  on  this  subject  of  becoming  lushy? 
Sloggins,  when  in  solitary  confinement,  informed  me,  every 
morning  for  eight  months,  always  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  uniformly  at  five  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  that  he 
attributed  his  imprisonment  to  his  having  partaken  of  rum- 
and-water  at  a  licensed  house  of  entertainment,  called  (I 
use  his  own  words)  The  Wiry  Tarrier.  He  never  ceased  to 
recommend  that  the  landlord,  landlady,  young  family,  pot- 
boy, and  the  whole  of  the  frequenters  of  that  establish- 
ment, should  be  taken  up. — Did  you  recommend  Sloggins 
for  a  commutation  of  his  term,  on  a  ticket  of  leave?  I  did. 
—Where  is  he  now?  I  believe  he  is  in  Newgate  now. — 
Do  you  know  what  for?  Not  oi  m^  o^n  knowledge,  but  I 
Mave  heard  that  he  got  into  txou\Ae  \ikxo\x^  \^V\rc^\«8ssi 
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weakly  tempted  into  the  folly  of  garrotiiig  a  market  gar- 
dener.— Where  was  he  taken  for  this  last  offence?  At  The 
Wiry  Tarrier  on  a  Sunday. — It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  you, 
Mr.  Single  Swallow,  whether  you  therefore  recommend  the 
closing  of  all  public-houses  on  a  Sunday?  Quite  unneces- 
sary. 

Bad  Baby,  fold  your  hands  and  listen  to  the  Reverend 
Temple  Pharisee,  who  will  step  out  of  his  carriage  at  the 
Committee  Door,  to  give  you  a  chai*acter  that  will  rather 
astonish  you.  Mr.  Temple  Pharisee,  you  are  the  incum- 
bent of  the  extensive  rectory  of  Camel-cum-Needle's-eye? 
I  am. — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  your  experience  of 
that  district  on  a  Sunday?  Nothing  can  be  worse.  That 
part  of  the  Rectory  of  Camel-cum-Needle's-eye  in  which 
my  principal  church  is  situated,  abuts  upon  the  fields.  As 
I  stand  in  the  pulpit,  I  can  actually  see  the  people  through 
the  side  windows  of  the  building  (when  the  heat  of  the 
weather  renders  it  necessary  to  have  them  open),  walking. 
I  have,  on  some  occasion,  heai-d  them  laughing.  Whistling 
has  reached  my  curate's  ears  (he  is  an  industrious  and 
well-meaning  young  man);  but  I  cannot  say  I  have  heard 
it  myself. — Is  your  church  well  frequented?  No.  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  Pew-portion  of  my  flock,  who 
are  eminently  respectable;  but,  the  Free  seats  are  compar- 
atively deserted :  which  is  the  more  emphatically  deplor- 
able, as  there  ai*e  not  many  of  them. — Is  there  a  Railway 
near  the  church?  I  regret  to  state  that  there  is,  and  that 
I  hear  the  rush  of  the  ti*aius,  even  while  I  am  preaching. 
— Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  slacken  speed  for 
your  preaching?  Not  in  the  least. — Is  there  anything  else 
near  the  church,  to  which  you  would  call  the  Committee's 
attention?  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  and  three 
rods  (for  my  clerk  has  measured  it  by  my  direction),  there 
is  a  common  public-house  with  tea-gardens,  called  The 
Glimpse  of  Green.  In  fine  weather  these  gardens  are  filled 
with  people  on  a  Sunday  evening.  Frightful  scenes  take 
place  there.  Pipes  are  smoked;  liquors  mixed  with  hot 
water  are  drunk;  shrimps  are  eaten;  cockles  are  consumed; 
tea  is  swilled;  ginger-beer  is  loudly  exploded.  Young 
women  with  their  young  men ;  young  men  with  their  young 
women;  married  people  with  their  children;  baskets^  bu.VL- 
dies,  little  chaises,  wicker-work  peT^ia\i\3[\aX.at%^  ^^<sc^ 
species  of  low  abomination,  is  to  "be  ob^ex^^^  ^Osi^-t^.     ^3|i| 
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the  evening  closes  in,  they  all  come  straggling  home  to- 
gether through  the  fields;  and  the  vague  sounds  of  meriy 
conversation  which  then  strike  upon  the  ear,  even  at  the 
farther  end  of  my  dining-room  (eight-and-thirty  feet  by 
twenty-seven),  are  most  distressing.  I  consider  The 
Glimpse  of  Green  irreconcilable  with  public  morality. — 
Have  you  heard  of  pickpockets  resorting  to  this  place?  I 
have.  My  clerk  informed  me  that  his  uncle's  brother-in- 
law,  a  marine  store-dealer  who  went  there  to  observe  the 
depravity  of  the  people,  missed  his  pocket-handkerchief 
when  he  reached  home.  Local  ribaldry  has  represented  him 
to  be  one  of  the  persons  who  had  their  pockets  picked  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  last  occasion  when  the  Bishop 
of  London  preached  there.  I  beg  to  deny  this;  I  know 
those  individuals  very  well,  and  they  were  people  of  con- 
dition.— Do  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  district 
work  hard  all  the  week?  I  believe  they  do. — Early  and 
late?  My  curate  reports  so. — Are  their  houses  close  and 
crowded?  I  believe  they  are. — Abolishing  The  Glimpse  of 
Green,  where  would  you  recommend  them  to  go  on  a  Sun- 
day? I  should  say  to  church. — Where  after  church? 
Really,  that  is  their  affair;  not  mine. 

Adamantine-hearted  Baby,  dissolve  into  scalding  tears  at 
sight  of  the  next  witness,  banging  his  head  and  beating  his 
breast.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  drunkards  in  the  world, 
he  tells  you.  When  he  was-  drunk,  he  was  a  very  demon 
— and  he  never  was  sober.  He  never  takes  any  strong 
drink  now,  and  is  as  an  angel  of  light.  And  because  this 
man  never  could  use  without  abuse;  and  because  he  imi- 
tated the  Hyaena  or  other  obscene  animal,  in  not  knowing, 
in  the  ferocity  of  his  appetites,  what  Moderation  was, 
therefore,  0  Big-headed  Baby,  you  perceive  that  he  must 
become  as  a  standard  for  you;  and  for  his  backslidings  you 
shall  be  put  in  the  comer  evermore. 

Ghost  of  John  Bunyan,  it  is  surely  thou  who  usherest 
into  the  Committee  Room  the  volunteer  testifier,  Mr.  Mon- 
omaniacal  Patriarch!  Baby,  a  finger  in  each  eye,  and 
ashes  from  the  nearest  dust-bin  on  your  wretched  head,  for 
it  is  all  over  with  you  now.  Mr.  Monomaniacal  Patriarch, 
have  you  paid  great  attention  to  drunkenness?  Immense 
attention,  unspeakable  attention.— For  how  many  years? 
Seventy  years. — Mr.  Monomamacsi  l?at\\s.'tQ,\v,  have  you 
ever  been  in  Whitechapel?     ^WWoua  ol  ^ivscifc^.— ^V^A  ^^^i. 
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ever  shed  tears  over  the  scenes  you  have  witnessed  there? 
Oceans  of  tears. — Mr.  Monomaniacal  Patriarch,  will  you 
proceed  with  your  testimony?  Yes;  I  am  the  only  man  to 
be  heard  on  the  subject;  I  am  the  only  man  who  knoAvs  any- 
thing about  it.  No  connection  with  any  other  establish- 
ment; all  otliers  are  impostors;  I  am  the  real  original. 
Other  men  ai-e  said  to  have  looked  into  these  places,  and 
to  have  worked  to  raise  them  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond. 
Don't  believe  it.  Nothing  is  genuine  unless  signed  by  me. 
I  am  the  original  fly  with  the  little  eye.  Nobody  ever 
mourned  over  the  miseries  and  vices  of  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  but  I.  Nobody  has  ever  been  haunted  by  them,  wak- 
ing and  sleeping,  but  I.  Nobody  would  raise  up  the  sunken 
wretches,  but  I.  Nobody  understands  how  to  do  it,  but  I. 
— Do  you  think  the  People  ever  really  want  any  beer  or 
liquors  to  drink?  Certainly  not.  I  know  all  about  it,  and 
1  know  they  don't. — Do  you  think  they  ever  ought  to  have 
any  beer  or  liquor  to  drink?  Certainly  not.  I  know  all 
about  it,  and  I  know  they  oughtn't. — Do  you  think  they 
could  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  having  their  beer  and 
liquor  entirely  denied  them?  Certainly  not.  I  know  all 
about  it,  and  I  know  they  couldn't. 

Thus,  the  Great  Baby  is  dealt  with  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  is  supposed  equally  by  the 
Members  and  by  the  Monomaniacs  to  be  incapable  of  putting 
This  and  That  together,  and  of  detecting  the  arbitrary  non- 
sense of  these  monstrous  deductions.  That  a  whole  people 
— a  domestic,  reasonable,  considerate  people,  whose  good- 
nature and  good  sense  are  the  admiration  of  intelligent  for- 
eigners, and  who  are  no  less  certain  to  secure  the  affection- 
ate esteem  of  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as  will  have 
the  manhood  to  be  open  with  them,  and  to  trust  them, — 
that  a  whole  people  should  be  judged  by,  and  made  to  an- 
swer and  suffer  for,  the  most  degraded  and  most  miserable 
among  them,  is  a  principle  so  shocking  in  its  injustice,  and 
so  lunatic  in  its  absurdity,  that  to  entertain  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, is  to  exhibit  profound  ignorance  of  the  English  mind 
and  character.  In  Monomaniacs  this  may  be  of  great  sig- 
nificance, but  in  Members  it  is  alarming;  for,  if  they  can- 
not be  brought  to  understand  the.  People  for  whom  they 
make  laws,  and  if  they  so  grievously  under-rate  them,  how  is 
it  to  be  hoped  that  they,  and  the  la^a,  aGa.^^^%'^^a^^0^^^s^?^ 
such  a  bundle  of  anomalies,  can  poaaVbly  t\mN<i  x^^^'^^st^ 
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It  Is  not  necessary  for  us,  or  for  any  decent  person  to  go 
to  Westminster,  or  anywhere  else,  to  make  a  flourish 
agaihst  intemperance.  We  abhor  it;  would  have  no  drunk- 
ard about  us,  on  any  consideration ;  would  thankfully  see 
the  child  of  our  heart  dead  in  his  baby  beauty,  rather  than 
he  should  live  and  grow  with  the  shadow  of  such  a  horror 
upon  him.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  drunkards  and 
ruffians  restrain  themselves  and  be  restrained  by  all  con- 
ceivable means — but,  not  govern,  bind,  and  defame,  the 
temperance,  the  industry,  the  rational  wants  and  decent 
enjoyments  of  a  whole  toiling  nation !  We  oppose  those 
virtuous  Malays  who  run  amuck  out  of  the  House  of  Peers 
or  Exeter  Hall,  as  much  as  those  vicious  Malays  who  nm 
amuck  out  of  Sailors'  lodging-houses  in  Rotherhithe.  We 
have  a  constitutional  objection  in  both  cases  to  being 
stabbed  in  the  back,  and  we  claim  that  the  one  kind  of 
Monomaniac  has  no  more  right  than  the  other  to  gash  and 
disfigure  honest  people  going  their  peaceable  way.  Lastly, 
we  humbly  beg  .to  assert  and  protest  with  all  the  vigour 
that  is  in  us,  that  the  People  is,  in  sober  truth  and  reality, 
something  very  considerably  more  than  a  Great  Baby;  that 
it  has  come  to  an  age  when  it  can  distinguish  sound  from 
sense;  that  mere  jingle  will  not  do  for  it;  in  a  word,  that 
the  Great  "Baby  is  growing  up,  and  had  best  be  measured 
accordingly. 


OUT  OP  TOWN. 

Sitting,  on  a  bright  September  morning,  among  my 
books  and  papers  at  my  open  window  on  the  cliff  overhang- 
ing the  sea-beach,  I  have  the  sky  and  ocean  framed  befoi-e 
me  like  a  beautiful  picture.  A  beautiful  picture,  but  with 
such  movement  in  it,  such  changes  of  light  upon  the  sails 
of  ships  and  wake  of  steam-boats,  such  dazzling  gleams  of 
silver  far  out  at  sea,  such  fresh  touches  on  the  crisp  wave- 
tops  as  they  break  and  roll  towards  me — a  picture  with 
such  music  in  the  billowy  rush  upon  the  shingle,  the  blow- 
ing of  morning  wind  through  the  corn-sheaves  where  the 
farmers'  waggons  are  busy,  the  singing  of  the  larks,  and 
the  distant  voices  of  children  at  play — such  charms  of  sight 
and  sound  as  all  the  Galleries  on  eaxtti  eam  but  poorly  sug* 
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So  dreamy  is  the  murmur  of  the  sea  below  my  window^ 
that  I  may  have  been  here,  for  anything  I  know,  one  hun- 
dred years.  Not  that  I  have  grown  old,  for,  daily  on  the 
neighbouring  downs  and  grassy  hill-sides,  I  find  that  I  oan 
still  in  reason  walk  any  distance,  jump  over  anything,  and 
climb  up  anywhere;  but,  that  the  sound  of  the  ocean  seems 
to  have  become  so  customary  to  my  musings,  and  other 
realities  seem  so  to  have  gone  aboard  ship  and  floated  away 
over  the  horizon,  that,  for  aught  I  will  undertake  to  the 
contrary,  I  am  the  enchanted  son  of  the  King  my  father, 
shut  up  in  a  tower  on  the  sea-shore,  for  protection  against 
an  old  she-goblin  who  insisted  on  being  my  godmother,  and 
who  foresaw  at  the  font — wonderful  creature! — that  I 
should  get  into  a  scrape  before  I  was  twenty-one.  I  re- 
member to  have  been  in  a  City  (my  Boyal  parent's  domin- 
ions, I  suppose),  and  apparently  not  long  ago  either,  that 
was  in  the  dreariest  condition.  The  principal  inhabitants 
had  all  been  changed  into  old  newspapers,  and  in  that  form 
were  preserving  their  window-blinds  from  dust,  and  wrap^- 
ping  all  their  smaller  household  gods  in  curl-papers.  I 
walked  through  gloomy  streets  where  every  house  was  shut 
up  and  newspapered,  and  where  my  solitary  footsteps 
echoed  on  the  desei-ted  pavements.  In  the  public  rides 
there  were  no  carriages,  no  horses,  no  animated  existence, 
but  a  few  sleepy  policemen,  and  a  few  adventurous  boys 
taking  advantage  of  the  devastation  to  swarm  up  the  lamp- 
posts. In  the  Westward  streets  there  was  no  traffic;  in 
the  Westward  shops,  no  business.  The  water-patterns 
which  the  'Prentices  had  trickled  out  on  the  pavements 
early  in  the  morning,  remained  uneffaced  by  human  feet. 
At  the  comers  of  mews,  Coohin-China  fowls  stalked  gaunt 
and  savage;  nobody  being  left  in  the  deserted  city  (as  it 
appeared  to  me),  to  feed  them.  Public  Houses,  where 
splendid  footmen  swinging  their  legs  over  gorgeous  ham- 
mer-cloths beside  wigged  coachmen  were  wont  to  regale, 
were  silent,  and  the  imused  pewter  pots  shone,  too  bright 
for  business,  on  the  shelves.  I  beheld  a  Punch's  Show 
leaning  against  a  wall  near  Park  Lane,  as  if  it  had  fainted. 
It  was  deserted,  and  there  were  none  to  heed  its  desolation. 
In  Belgrave  Square  I  met  the  last  man — an  ostler — sitting 
on  a  post  in  a  ragged  red  waistcoat,  eating  straw,  and  mil- 
dewing away. 

Jt  I  recollect  the  name  of  the  littVe  \»vm,  ovi  ^Vq^^  ^Sass^^ 
20 
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this  sea  is  murmuring — but  I  am  not  just  now,  as  I  have 
premised,  to  be  relied  upon  for  anything — it  is  Pavilion- 
stone.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  was  a  little  fish- 
ing town,  and  they  do  say,  that  the  time  was,  when  it  was 
a  little  smuggling  town.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  rather 
famous  in  the  hollands  and  brandy  way,  and  that  coevally 
with  that  reputation  the  lamplighter's  was  considered  a  bad 
life  at  the  Assurance  offices.  It  was  observed  that  if  he 
were  not  particular  about  lighting  up,  he  lived  in  peace; 
but  that,  if  he  made  the  best  of  the  oil-lamps  in  the  steep 
and  narrow  streets,  he  usually  fell  over  the  cliff  at  an  earty 
age.  Now,  gas  and  electricity  run  to  the  very  water's 
edge,  and  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company  screech  at 
us  in  the  dead  of  night. 

But,  the  old  little  fishing  and  smuggling  town  remains, 
and  is  so  tempting  a  place  for  the  latter  purpose,  that  I 
think  of  going  out  some  night  next  week,  in  a  fur  cap  and 
a  pair  of  petticoat  trousers,  and  running  an  empty  tub,  as 
a  kind  of  archaeological  pursuit.  Let  nobody  with  corns 
come  to  Pavilionstone,  for  there  are  breakneck  flights  of 
ragged  steps,  connecting  the  principal  streets  by  back-ways, 
which  will  cripple  that  visitor  in  half-an-hour.  These  ai'e 
the  ways  by  which,  when  I  run  that  tub,  I  shall  escape.  I 
shall  make  a  Thermopylae  of  the  comer  of  one  of  them,  de- 
fend it  with  my  cutlass  against  the  coast-guard  until  my 
brave  companions  have  sheered  off,  then  dive  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  regain  my  Susan's  arms.  In  connection  with 
these  breakneck  steps  I  observe  some  wooden  cottages,  with 
tumble-down  out-houses,  and  back-yards  three  feet  square, 
adorned  with  garlands  of  dried  fish,  in  one  of  which 
(though  the  General  Board  of  Health  might  object)  my 
Susan  dwells. 

The  South  Eastern  Company  have  brought  Pavilionstone 
into  such  vogue,  with  their  tidal  trains  and  splendid  steam- 
packets,  that  a  new  Pavilionstone  is  rising  up.  I  am,  my- 
self, of  New  Pavilionstone.  We  are  a  little  mortary  and 
limey  at  present,  but  we  are  getting  on  capitally.  Indeed, 
we  were  getting  on  so  fast,  at  one  time,  that  we  rdtiier 
overdid  it,  and  built  a  street  of  shops,  the  business  of  "w^ch 
may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  about  ten  years.  We'  are 
sensibly  laid  out  in  general;  and  with  a  little  care  and 
pains  (by  no  means  wanting,  so  far")  shall  become  a  very 
pretty  place.     We  ought  to  be,  iot  oux  ^\\Mia.^icpCL\^  ^<^?£^V 
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fal,  our  air  is  delicious,  and  our  breezy  hills  and  downs, 
carpeted  with  wild  thyme,  and  decorated  with  millions  of 
wild  flowers,  are,  on  the  faith  of  a  pedestrian,  perfect.  In 
New  Pavilionstone  we  are  a  little  too  much  addicted  to 
small  windows  with  more  bricks  in  them  than  glass,  and 
we  are  not  over- fanciful  in  the  way  of  decorative  architect- 
ure, and  we  get  unexpected  sea- views  through  cracks  in  the 
street  doors;  on  the  whole,  however,  we  are  very  snug  and 
comfortable,  and  well  accommodated.  But  the  Home  Sec- 
retary (if  there  be  such  an  officer)  cannot  too  soon  shut  up 
the  burial-ground  of  the  old  parish  church.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  us,  and  Pavilionstone  will  get  no  good  of  it,  if  it 
be  too  long  left  alone. 

The  lion  of  Pavilionstone  is  its  Great  Hotel.  A  dozen 
years  ago,  going  over  to  Paris  by  South  Eastern  Tidal 
Steamer,  you  used  to  be  dropped  upon  the  platform  of  the 
main  line  Pavilionstone  Station  (not  a  junction  then),  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  a  dark  winter's  night,  in  a  roaring  wind; 
and  in  the  howling  wilderness  outside  the  station,  was  a 
short  omnibus  which  brought  you  up  by  the  forehead  the 
instant  you  got  in  at  the  door;  and  nobody  cared  about 
you,  and  you  were  alone  in  the  world.  You  bumped  over 
infinite  chalk,  until  you  were  turned  out  at  a  strange  build- 
ing which  had  just  left  off  being  a  barn  without  having 
quite  begun  to  be  house,  where  nobody  expected  your  com- 
ing, or  knew  what  to  do  with  you  when  you  were  come, 
and  where  you  were  usually  blown  about,  until  you  hap- 
pened to  be  blown  against  the  cold  beef,  and  finally  into 
bed.  At  five  in  the  morning  you  were  blown  out  of  bed, 
and  after  a  dreary  breakfast,  with  crumpled  company,  in 
the  midst  of  confusion,  were  hustled  on  board  a  steam-boat 
and  lay  wretched  on  deck  until  you  saw  France  lunging  and 
surging  at  you  with  great  vehemence  over  the  bowsprit. 

Now,  you  come  down  to  Pavilionstone  in  a  free  and  easy 
manner,  an  irresponsible  agent,  made  over  in  trust  to  the 
South  Eastern  Company,  until  you  get  out  of  the  railway- 
carriage  at  high- water  mark.  If  you  are  crossing  by  the 
boa^  at  once,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  walk  on  board  and 
be  i^Hppy  there  if  you  can — I  can't.  If  you  are  going  to 
oui^?;jreat  Pavilionstone  Hotel,  the  sj^rightliest  porters  un- 
der  the  sun,  whose  cheerful  looks  are  a  pleasant  welcome, 
shoulder  your  luggage,  drive  it  off  in  vans,  bo^\\\.^^'2C3  *-vxs. 
trucks^  and  enjoy  themselves  in.  p\aym^  ^XXAeNAa  ^^ass^^^ 
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with  it.  If  you  are  for  public  life  at  our  great  Pavilion- 
stone  Hotel,  you  walk  into  that  establishment  as  if  it  were 
your  club;  and  find  ready  for  you,  your  news-room,  din- 
ing-room, smoking-room,  billiard-room,  music-room,  public 
breakfast,  public  dinner  twice  a  day  (one  plain,  one  gor- 
geous), hot  baths  and  cold  baths.  If  you  want  to  be  bored, 
there  are  plenty  of  bores  always  ready  for  you,  and  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  in  particular  you  can  be  bored  (if  you 
like  it)  through  and  through.  Should  you  want  to  be  pri- 
vate at  our  Great  Pavilion  stone  Hotel,  say  but  the  word, 
look  at  the  list  of  charges,  choose  your  floor,  name  your 
figure — there  you  are,  established  in  your  castle,  by  the 
day,  week,  month,  or  year,  innocent  of  all  comers  or  goers, 
unless  you  have  my  fancy  for  walking  early  in  the  morn- 
ing down  the  groves  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  so  regularly 
floui-ish  at  all  the  chamber-doors  before  breakfast,  that  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  nobody  ever  got  up  or  took  them  in.  Are 
you  going  across  the  Alps,  and  would  you  like  to  air  your 
Italian  at  our  Great  Pavilionstone  Hotel?  Talk  to  the 
Manager — always  conversational,  accomplished,  and  polite. 
Do  you  want  to  be  aided,  abetted,  comforted,  or  advised, 
at  our  Great  Pavilionstone  Hotel?  Send  for  the  good  land- 
lord, and  he  is  your  friend.  Should  you,  or  any  one  be- 
longing to  you,  ever  be  taken  ill  at  our  Great  Pavilionstone 
Hotel,  you  will  not  soon  forget  him  or  his  kind  wife.  And 
when  you  pay  your  bill  at  our  Great  Pavilionstone  Hotel, 
you  will  not  be  put  out  of  humour  by  anything  you  find 
m  it. 

A  thoroughly  good  inn,  in  the  days  of  coaching  and  post- 
ing, was  a  noble  place.  Bijt  no  such  inn  would  have  been 
equal  to  the  reception  of  four  or  five  hundred  people,  all  of 
them  wet  through,  and  half  of  them  dead  sick,  every  day 
in  the  year.  This  is  where  we  shine,  in  our  Pavilionstone 
Hotel.  Again — who,  coming  and  going,  pitching  and  toss- 
ing, boating  and  training,  hurrying  in,  and  flying  out,  could 
ever  have  calculated  the  fees  to  be  paid  at  an  old-fashioned 
house?  In  our  Pavilionstone  Hotel  vocabulary,  there  is  no 
such  word  as  fee.  Everything  is  done  for  you;  dCffj 
service  is  provided  at  a  fixed  and  reasonable  charge;  akts?^e 
prices  are  nung  up  in  all  the  rooms;  and  you  can  mato^out 
jour  own  bill  beforehand,  as  well  as  the  book-keeper. 
In  the  case  of  your  being  a  pictorial  artist,  desirous  of 
studying  at  small  expense  the  p\iydo^oTCL\^^^3A\j«fex&A<st 
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different  nations,  come,  on  receipt  of  this,  to  Pavilionstone. 
You  shall  tind  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  the 
styles  of  shaving  and  not  shaving,  hair  cutting  and  hair 
letting  alone,  for  ever  flowing  through  our  hotel.  Couriers 
you  shall  see  by  hundreds;  fat  leathern  bags  for  five-franc 
pieces,  closing  with  violent  snaps,  like  discharges  of  fire- 
arms, by  thousands;  more  luggage  in  a  morning  than,  fifty 
years  ago,  all  Europe  saw  in  a  week.  Looking  at  liains, 
steam-boats,  sick  travellers,  and  luggage,  is  our  great  Pa- 
vilionstone recreation.  We  are  not  strong  in  other  public 
amusements.  We  have  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Listitu- 
tion,  and  we  have  a  Working  Men's  Institution — may  it 
hold  many  gipsy  holidays  in  summer  fields,  with  the  kettle 
boiling,  the  band  of  music  playing,  and  the  people  dancing; 
and  may  I  be  on  the  hill-side,  looking  on  with  pleasure  at 
a  wholesome  sight  too  rare  in  England ! — and  we  have  two 
or  three  churches,  and  more  chapels  than  I  have  yet  added 
up.  But  public  amusements  are  scarce  with  us.  If  a  poor 
theati-ical  manager  comes  with  his  company  to  give  us,  in 
a  loft,  Mary  Bax,  or  the  Murder  on  the  Sand  Hills,  we 
don't  care  much  for  him — starve  him  out,  in  fact.  We 
take  more  kindly  to  wax- work,  especially  if  it  moves;  in 
which  case  it  keeps  much  clearer  of  the  second  command- 
ment than  when  it  is  still.  Cooke's  Circus  (Mr.  Cooke  is 
my  friend,  and  always  leaves  a  good  name  behind  him) 
gives  us  only  a  night  in  passing  through.  Kor  does  the 
travelling  menagerie  think  us  worth  a  longer  visit.  It  gave 
us  a  look-in  the  other  day,  bringing  with  it  the  residentiary 
van  with  the  stained-glass  windows,  which  Her  Majesty 
kept  ready-made  at  Windsor  Castle,  until  she  found  a  suit- 
able opportmiity  of  submitting  it  for  the  proprietor's  ac- 
ceptance. I  brought  away  five  wonderments  from  this  ex- 
hibition. I  have  wondered  ever  since.  Whether  the  beasts 
ever  do  get  used  to  those  small  places  of  confinement; 
Whether  the  monkeys  have  that  very  horrible  flavour  in 
their  free  state;  Whether  wild  animals  have  a  natural  ear 
for  time  and  tune,  and  therefore  every  four-footed  creature 
began  to  howl  in  despair  when  the  band  began  to  play; 
What  the  giraffe  does  with  his  neck  when  his  cart  is  shut 
up;  and,  Whether  the  elephant  feels  ashamed  of  himself 
when  he  is  brought  out  of  his  den  to  stand  on  his  head  m 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Collection. 

We  are  a  tidal  harbour  at  PavilionatoTi^^  ^.^  YcA^^^Vaa?^^ 
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implied  already  in  my  mention  of  tidal  trains.  At  low 
water,  we  are  a  heap  of  mud,  with  an  empty  channel  in  it 
where  a  couple  of  men  in  big  boots  always  shovel  and  scoop: 
with  what  exact  object,  I  am  unable  to  say.  At  that  time, 
all  the  stranded  fishing-boats  turn  over  on  their  sides,  as  if 
they  were  dead  marine  monsters;  the  colliers  and  other 
shipping  stick  disconsolate  in  the  mud;  the  steamers  look 
as  if  their  white  chimneys  would  never  smoke  more,  and 
their  red  paddles  never  turn;  again  the  green  sea-slime  and 
weed  upon  the  rough  stones  at  the  entrance,  seem  records 
of  obsolete  high  tides  never  more  to  flow;  the  flagstaff-hal- 
yards droop;  the  very  little  wooden  lighthouse  shrinks  in 
the  idle  glare  of  the  sun.  And  here  I  may  observe  of  the 
very  little  wooden  lighthouse,  that  when  it  is  lighted  at 
night, — red  and  green, — it  looks  so  like  a  medical  man's, 
that  several  distracted  husbands  have  at  various  times  been 
found,  on  occasions  of  premature  domestic  anxiety,  going 
round  and  round  it,  trying  to  find  the  Nightbell. 

But,  the  moment  the  tide  begins  to  make,  the  Pavilion- 
stone  Harbour  begins  to  revive.  It  feels  the  breeze  of  the 
rising  water  before  the  water  comes,  and  begins  to  flutter 
and  stir.  When  the  little  shallow  waves  creep  in,  barely 
overlapping  one  another,  the  vanes  at  masthead  wake  and 
become  agitated.  As  the  tide  rises,  the  fishing-boats  get 
iii^o  good  spirits  and  dance,  the  flagstaff  hoists  a  bright  red 
flag,  the  steam-boat  smokes,  cranes  creak,  horses  and  car- 
riages dangle  in  the  air,  stray  passengers  and  luggage  ap- 
pear. Now,  the  shipping  is  afloat,  and  comes  up  buoyantly, 
to  look  at  tne  wharf.  Now,  the  carts  that  have  come  down 
for  coals,  load  away  as  hard  as  they  can  load.  Now,  the 
steamer  smokes  immensely,  and  occasionally  blows  at  tlie 
paddle-boxes  like  a  vaporous  whale — greatly  disturbing 
nervous  loungers.  Now,  both  the  tide  and  the  breeze  have 
risen,  and  you  are  holding  your  hat  on  (if  you  want  to  see 
how  the  ladies  hold  their  hats  on,  with  a  stay,  passing 
over  the  broad  brim  and  down  the  nose,  come  to  Pavilion- 
stone).  Now,  everything  in  the  harbour  splashes,  dashes, 
and  bobs.  Now,  the  Down  Tidal  Train  is  telegraphed,  and 
you  know  (without  knowing  how  you  know),  that  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  people  are  coming.  Now,  the  fisli- 
I'ng'hoats  that  have  been  out,  sail  in  at  the  top  of  the  tide. 
^ow,  the  bell  goes,  and  tlie  \ocomot\\^  \y\'s.%^^  ^\\d  shrieks, 
and  the  train  comes  gliding  in,  a\i^  \Xvfe  V^Q  \vKi^Y^\  ^\ 
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eighty-seven  come  scuffliug  out.  Kow,  there  is  not  only  a 
tide  of  water,  but  a  tide  of  people,  and  a  tide  of  luggage — 
all  tumbling  and  flowing  and  bouncing  about  together. 
Now,  after  infinite  bustle,  the  steamer  steams  out,  and  we 
(on  the  Pier)  are  all  delighted  when  she  rolls  as  if  she 
would  roll  her  funnel  out,  and  are  all  disappointed  when 
she  don't.  Now,  the  other  steamer  is  coming  in,  and  the 
Custom  House  prepares,  and  the  wharf-labourers  assemble, 
and  the  hawsers  are  made  ready,  and  the  Hotel  Porters 
come  rattling  down  with  van  and  ti*uck,  eager  to  begin 
more  Olympic  games  with  more  luggage.  And  this  is  the 
way  in  which  we  go  on,  down  at  Pavilionstone,  every  tide. 
And,  if  you  want  to  live  a  life  of  luggage,  or  to  see  it 
lived,  or  to  breathe  sweet  air  which  will  send  you  to  sleep 
at  a  moment's  notice  at  any  period  of  the  day  or  night,  or 
to  disport  yourself  upon  or  in  the  sea,  or  to  scamper  about 
Kent,  or  to  come  out  of  town  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  or 
any  of  these  pleasures,  come  to  Pavilionstone. 


OUT  OF  THE  SEASON. 

It  fell  to  my  lot,  this  last  bleak  spring,  to  find  myself 
in  a  watering-place  out  of  the  season.  A  vicious  north- 
east squall  blew  me  into  it  from  foreign  parts,  and  I  tarried 
in  it  alone  for  three  days,  resolved  to  be  exceedingly  busy. 

On  the  first  day,  I  began  business  by  looking  for  two 
hours  at  the  sea,  and  staring  the  Foreign  Militia  out  of 
countenance.  Having  disposed  of  these  important  engage- 
ments, I  sat  down  at  one  of  the  two  windows  of  my  room, 
intent  on  doing  something  desperate  in  the  way  of  literary 
composition,  and  writing  a  chapter  of  unheard-of  excellence 
— with  which  the  present  essay  has  no  connection. 

It  is  a  remarkable  quality  in  a  watering-place  out  of  the 
season,  that  everything  in  it,  will  and  must  be  looked  at. 
I  had  no  previous  suspicion  of  this  fatal  truth;  but,  the 
moment  I  sat  down  to  write,  I  began  to  perceive  it.  I  had 
scarcely  fallen  into  my  most  promising  attitude,  and  dipped 
my  pen  in  the  ink,  when  I  found  the  clock  upon  the  pier — 
a  redfaced  clock  with  a  white  rim — ^\mpo\\Am\\\^\svfc^»^'2v. 
highly  vexatious  manner  to  consult  my  ^2Ajc\v,^xi^  ^^^^bVo^ 
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I  was  off  for  Greenwich  time*  Having  no  intention  of 
making  a  voyage  or  taking  an  observation,  I  had  not  the 
least  need  of  Greenwich  time,  and  could  have  put  up  with 
watering-place  time  as  a  sufficiently  accurate  article.     The 

Sier-clock,  however,  persisting,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  lay 
own  my  pen,  compare  my  watch  with  him,  and  fall  into  a 
grave  solicitude  about  half -seconds.  T  had  taken  up  my 
pen  again,  and  was  about  to  commence  that  valuable  chap- 
ter, when  a  Custom-house  cutter  under  the  window  re- 
quested that  I  would  hold  a  naval  review  of  her,  imme- 
diately. 

It  was  impossible,  under  the  circumstances,  for  any 
mental  Resolution,  merely  human,  to  dismiss  the  Custom- 
house cutter,  because  the  shadow  of  her  topmast  fell  upon 
my  paper,  and  the  vane  played  on  the  masterly  blank 
chapter.  I  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  going  to 
the  other  window;  sitting  astride  of  the  chair  there,  like 
Napoleon  bivouacking  in  the  print;  and  inspecting  the  cut- 
ter as  she  lay,  0 !  all  that  day,  in  the  way  of  my  chapter. 
She  was  rigged  to  carry  a  quantity  of  canvas,  but  her  hull 
was  so  very  small  that  four  giants  aboard  of  her  (three  men 
and  a  boy)  who  were  vigilantly  scraping  at  her,  all  to- 
gether, inspired  me  with  a  terror  kst  they  should  scrape 
her  away.  A  fifth  giant,  who  appeared  to  consider  himself 
"  below  " — as  indeed  he  was,  from  the  waist  downwards — 
meditated,  in  such  close  proximity  with  the  little  gusty 
chimney-pipe,  that  he  seemed  to  be  smoking  it.  Several 
boys  looked  on  from  the  wharf,  and,  when  the  gigantic  at- 
tention appeared  to  be  fully  occupied,  one  or  other  of  these 
Would  furtively  swing  himself  in  mid-air  over  the  Custom- 
house cutter,  by  means  of  a  line  pendant  from  her  rigging, 
like  a  young  spirit  of  the  storm.  Presently,  a  sixth  hand 
brought  down  two  little  water-casks;  presently  afterwards, 
a  truck  came,  and  delivered  a  hamper.  I  was  now  under 
an  obligation  to  consider  that  the  cutter  was  going  on  a 
cruise,  and  to  wonder  where  she  was  going,  and  when  she 
wad  going,  and  why  she  was  going,  and  at  what  date  she 
might  be  expected  back,  and  who  commanded  her?  With 
these  pressing  questions  I  was  fully  occupied  when  the 
Packet,  making  ready  to  go  across,  and  blowing  off  her 
spare  steam,  roared,  "Look  at  me!  " 
It  became  a  positive  duty  to  \ooV  ^tt\v^  Packet  prepar- 
ing  to  go  across;  aboard  oi  VT\i\c\\,  ^^ve  ^e^ti^X^  \jl^^\^  wjKas:^ 
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down  by  the  railroad  were  hurrying  in  a  great  fluster.  The 
crew  had  got  their  tarry  overalls  on — and  one  knew  what 
that  meant — not  to  mention  the  white  basins,  ranged  in 
neat  little  piles  of  a  dozen  each,  behind  the  door  of  the 
after-cabin.  One  lady  as  I  looked,  one  resigning  and  far- 
seeing  woman,  took  her  basin  from  the  store  of  crockery, 
as  she  might  have  taken  a  refreshment-ticket,  laid  herself 
down  on  deck  with  that  utensil  at  her  ear,  muffled  her  feet 
in  one  shawl,  solemnly  covered  her  countenance  after  the 
antique  manner  with  another,  and  on  the  completion  of 
these  preparations  appeared  by  the  strength  of  her  volition 
to  become  insensible.  The  mail-bags  (0  that  I  myself  had 
the  sea-legs  of  a  mail-bag!)  were  tumbled  aboard;  the 
Packet  left  off  roaring,  warped  out,  and  made  at  the  white 
line  npon  the  bar.  One  dip,  one  roll,  one  break  of  the  sea 
over  her  bows,  and  Moore's  Almanack  or  the  sage  Raphael 
could  not  have  told  me  more  of  the  state  of  things  aboard, 
than  I  knew. 

The  famous  chapter  was  all  but  begun  now,  and  would 
have  been  quite  begun,  but  for  the  wind.  It  was  blowing 
stiffly  from  the  east,  and  it  rumbled  in  the  chimney  and 
shook  the  house.  That  was  not  much;  but,  looking  out 
into  the  wind's  grey  eye  for  inspiration,  I  laid  down  my 
pen  again  to  make  the  remark  to  myself,  how  emphatically 
everything  by  the  sea  declares  that  it  has  a  great  concern 
in  the  state  of  the  wind.  The  trees  blown  all  one  way;  the 
defences  of  the  harbour  reared  highest  and  strongest 
against  the  raging  point;  the  shingle  flung  up  on  the  beach 
from  the  same  direction;  the  number  of  arrows  pointed  at 
the  common  enemy;  the  sea  tumbling  in  and  rushing 
towards  them  as  if  it  were  inflamed  by  the  sight.  This 
put  it  in  my  head  that  I  really  ought  to  go  out  and  take  a 
walk  in  the  wind;  so,  I  gave  up  the  magnificent  chapter 
for  that  day,  entirely  persuading  myself  that  I  was  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  have  a  blow. 

I  had  a  good  one,  and  that  on  the  high  road — the  very 
high  road — on  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  where  I  met  the  stage- 
coach with  all  the  outside s  holding  their  hats  on  and  them- 
selves too,  and  overtook  a  flock  of  sheep  with  the  wool 
about  their  necks  blown  into  such  great  ruffs  that  they 
looked  like  fleecy  owls.  The  wind  played  upon  the  light- 
house as  if  it  were  a  great  whistle,  tbje  ^px^:^  ^^^  ^vxvq^-^ 
over  the  sea  in  a  cloud  of  haze,  the  sTaip^  xo\X^^  ^-av^^gv^^^.  \ 
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heavily,  and  at  intervals  long  slants  and  flaws  of  light 
made  mountain-steeps  of  communication  between  the  ocean 
and  the  sky.  A  walk  of  ten  miles  brought  me  to  a  seaside 
town  without  a  cliff,  which,  like  the  town  I  had  come  from, 
was  out  of  the  season  too.  Half  of  the  houses  were  shut 
up;  half  of  the  other  half  were  to  let;  the  town  might  have 
done  as  much  business  as  it  was  doing  then,  if  it  had  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Nobody  seemed  to  flourish  save 
the  attorney;  his  clerk's  pen  was  going  in  the  bow- window 
of  his  wooden  house;  his  brass  door-plate  alone  was  free 
from  salt,  and  had  been  polished  up  that  morning.  On  tlie 
beach,  among  the  rough  luggers  and  capstans,  groups  of 
storm-beaten  boatmen,  like  a  sort  of  marine  monsters, 
watched  under  the  lee  of  those  objects,  or  stood  leaning 
forward  against  the  wind,  looking  out  through  battered 
spy-glasses.  The  parlour  bell  in  the  Admiral  Benbow  had 
grown  so  flat  with  being  out  of  the  season,  that  neither 
could  I  hear  it  ring  when  I  pulled  the  handle  for  lunch,  nor 
could  the  young  woman  in  black  stockings  and  strong  shoes, 
who  acted  as  waiter  out  of  the  season,  until  it  had  been 
tinkled  three  times. 

Admiral  Benbow 's  cheese  was  out  of  the  season,  but  his 
home-made  bread  was  good,  and  his  beer  was  perfect. 
Deluded  by  some  earlier  spring  day  which  had  been  warm 
and  sunny,  the  Admiral  had  cleared  the  firing  out  of  his 
parlour  stove,  and  had  put  some  flower-pots  in — which  was 
amiable  and  hopeful  in  the  Admiral,  but  not  judicious:  the 
room  being,  at  that  present  visiting,  transcendently  cold. 
I  therefore  took  the  liberty  of  peeping  out  across  a  little 
stone  passage  into  the  Admiral's  kitchen,  and,  seeing  a 
high  settle  with  its  back  towards  me  drawn  out  in  front  of 
the  Admiral's  kitchen  fire,  I  strolled  in,  bread  and  cheese 
in  hand,  munching  and  looking  about.  One  landsman  and 
two  boatmen  were  seated  on  the  settle,  smoking  pipes  and 
drinking  beer  out  of  thick  pint  crockery  mugs — mugs  pe- 
culiar to  such  places,  with  parti-coloured  rings  round  them, 
and  ornaments  between  the  rings  like  frayed-out  roots. 
The  landsman  was  relating  his  experience,  as  yet  only  three 
nights  old,  of  a  fearful  running-down  case  in  the  Channel, 
and  therein  presented  to  my  imagination  a  sound  of  music 
that  it  will  not  soon  forget. 
^^At  that  identical  moment  of  time/'  said  he  (he  was  a 
prosy  man  by  nature,  vf\xo  xose  m\\x  \x\^  ^\iXi\<i^\.Y  "  ^<a 
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night  being  light  and  calm,  but  with  a  grey  mist  upon  the 
water  that  didn't  seem  to  spread  for  more  than  two  or 
three  mile,  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the  wooden  cause- 
way next  the  pier,  off  where  it  happened,  along  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  which  his  name  is  Mr.  Clocker.  Mr. 
Clocker  is  a  grocer  over  yonder."  (From  the  direction  in 
which  he  pointed  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  I  might  have  judged 
Mr.  Clocker  to  be  a  merman,  established  in  a  grocery  trade 
in  five-and-twenty  fathoms  of  water. )  "  We  were  smoking 
our  pipes,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  causeway,  talking 
of  one  thing  and  talking  of  another.  We  were  quite  alone 
there,  except  that  a  few  hovellers  "  (the  Kentish  name  for 
'long-shore  boatmen  like  his  companions)  "  were  hanging 
about  their  lugs,  waiting  while  the  tide  made,  as  hovellers 
will."  (One  of  the  two  boatmen,  thoughtfully  regarding 
me,  shut  up  one  eye;  this  I  understood  to  mean :  first,  that 
he  took  me  into  the  conversation:  secondly,  that  he  con- 
firmed the  proposition :  thirdly,  that  he  announced  himself 
as  a  hoveller.)  "All  of  a  sudden  Mr.  Clocker  and  me 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  by  hearing  a  sound  come  through 
the  stillness,  right  over  the  sea,  like  a  great  sorrowful  flute 
or  JEolian  harp.  We  didn't  in  the  least  know  what  it  was, 
and  judge  of  our  surprise  when  we  saw  the  hovellers,  to  a 
man,  leap  into  the  boats  and  tear  about  to  hoist  sail  and  get 
off,  as  if  they  had  every  one  of  'em  gone,  in  a  moment, 
raving  mad !  But  they  knew  it  was  the  cry  of  distress  from 
the  sinking  emigrant  ship." 

When  I  got  back  to  my  watering-place  out  of  the  season, 
and  had  done  my  twenty  miles  in  good  style,  I  found  that 
the  celebrated  Black  Mesmerist  intended  favouring  the 
public  that  evening  in  the  Hall  of  the  Muses,  which  he  had 
engaged  for  the  purpose.  After  a  good  dinner,  seated  by 
the  fire  in  an  easy  chair,  I  began  to  waver  in  a  design  I 
had  formed  of  waiting  on  the  Black  Mesmerist,  and  to  in- 
cline towards  the  expediency  of  remaining  where  I  was. 
Indeed  a  point  of  gallantry  was  involved  in  my  doing  so, 
inasmuch  as  I  had  not  left  France  alone,  but  had  come 
from  the  prisons  of  St.  Pelagic  with  my  distinguished  and 
unfortunate  friend  Madame  Roland  (in  two  volumes  which 
I  bought  for  two  francs  each,  at  the  bookstall  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  Paris,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Royale). 
Deciding  to  pass  tlie  evening  t^te-^tSte  witkMsLvij^v.'twi'^'^ 
land^  I  derived,  as  I  always  do,  great  pV^aswt^  l^wsv "^"^ji^ 
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spiritual  woman's  society,  and  the  charms  of  her  brave  soul 
and  engaging  conversation.  T  must  confess  that  if  she  had 
only  some  more  faults,  only  a  few  more  passionate  failings 
of  any  kind,  I  might  love  her  better;  but  I  am  content  to 
believe  that  the  deficiency  is  in  me,  and  not  in  her.  We 
spent  some  sadly  interesting  hours  together  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  she  told  me  again  of  her  cruel  discharge  from  the 
Abbaye,  and  of  her  being  rearrested  before  her  free  feet 
had  sprung  lightly  up  half-a-dozen  steps  of  her  own  stair- 
case, and  carried  to  the  prison  which  she  only  left  for  the 
guillotine. 

Madame  Roland  and  I  took  leave  of  one  another  before 
midnight,  and  I  went  to  bed  full  of  vast  intentions  for  next 
day,  in  connection  with  the  unparalleled  chapter.  To  hear 
the  foreign  mail-steamers  coming  in  at  dawn  of  day,  and 
to  know  that  I  was  not  aboard  or  obliged  to  get  up,  was 
very  comfortable;  so,  I  rose  for  the  chapter  in  great 
force. 

I  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  sit  down  at  my  window  again 
on  my  second  morning,  and  to  write  the  first  half-line  of 
the  chapter  and  strike  it  out,  not  liking  it,  when  my  con- 
science reproached  me  with  not  having  surveyed  the  water- 
ing-place out  of  the  season,  after  all,  yesterday,  but  with 
having  gone  straight  out  of  it  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  and 
a  half  an  hour.  Obviously  the  best  amends  that  I  could 
make  for  this  remissness  was  to  go  and  look  at  it  without 
another  moment's  delay.  So — altogether  as  a  matter  of 
duty — I  gave  up  the  magnificent  chapter  for  another  day, 
and  sauntered  out  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets. 

All  the  houses  and  lodgings  ever  let  to  visitors  were  to 
let  that  morning.  It  seemed  to  have  snowed  bills  with  To 
Let  upon  them.  This  put  me  upon  thinking  what  the 
owners  of  all  those  apartments  did,  out  of  the  season;  how 
they  employed  their  time,  and  occupied  their  minds. 
They  could  not  be  always  going  to  the  Methodist  chapels, 
of  which  I  passed  one  every  other  minute.  They  must 
have  some  other  recreation.  Whether  they  pretended  to 
take  one  another's  lodgings,  and  opened  one  another's  tea- 
caddies  in  fun?  Whether  tliey  cut  slices  off  their  own  beef 
and  mutton,  and  made  believe  that  it  belonged  to  some- 
body else?  Whether  they  played  little  dramas  of  life,  as 
ebildren  do,  and  said,  "  I  ought  to  come  and  look  at  your 
apartments,  and  you  ought  to  aak  t^o  ^wi^^^  ^  "^^^k  too 
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maoh,  and  then  I  Qught  to  eay  I  must  have  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  think  of  it,  and  then  you  ought  to  say  that  another 
lady  and  gentlema?i  with  po  children  in  family  had  made 
an  offer  very  close  to  your  own  terms,  and  you  had  passed 
your  vord  to  give  them  a^  positive  answer  in  half-an-hour, 
and  indeed  w^re  just  going  to  take  the  bill  down  when  you 
heard  the  knock,  ,aud  then  I  ought  to  take  them  you 
know?  "  Twenty  such  speculations  engaged  my  thoughts. 
Then,  after  parsing,  still  clinging  to  the  walls,  defaced 
rags  of  the  bills  of  last  year'^s  Circus,  I  came  to  a  back  field 
near  a  timber-yayd  where  the  Circus  itself  had  been,  and 
tjiere  wa^  yet  a  sort  of  monkish  tonsure  on  the  grass,  indi- 
cating the  spot  where  the  young  lady  had  gone  round  upon 
her  pet  steed  Firefly  in  her  daring  flight.  Turning  into  the 
town  aga,in,  I  came  among  the  shops,  and  they  were  em- 
phatically out  of  the  season!,  The  chemist  had  no  boxes  of 
ginger-beer  powders,  no  beautifying  sea-side  soaps  and 
washes,  no  attractive  scents  j  nothing  but  his  great  goggle- 
eyed  red  bottles,  looking  as  if  the  winds  of  winter  and  the 
drift  of  the  salt-sea  had  inflamed  them.  The  grocers*  hot 
pickles,  Harvey's  Sauce^^  Doctor  Kitchener*s  Zest,  Anchovy 
Paste,  t)undee  Marmalade,  and  the  whole  stock  of  hixur- 
ious  helps  to  appetite,  were  hibernating  somewhere  under- 
g^oiii;id.  The  ehina-shop  had  no  trifles  from  anywhere. 
The  Bazasq'  had  given  in  altogether,  and  presented  a  notice 
on  the  shutters  that  this  establishment  would  reopen  at 
Whitsuntide^  and  that  the  proprietor  in  the  meantime 
might  be  heard  of  at  Wild  Lodge,  East  Cliff.  At  the  Sea- 
bathing JEstablishn^ent,  a  row  of  neat  little  wooden  houses 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  I  s(iw  the  proprietor  in  bed  in  the 
shower-bath.  As  to  the  bathing-machines,  they  were  (how- 
they  got  there,  is  not  for  me  to  say)  at  the  top  of  a  hill  at 
least  a  n^ile  sind  a  half  off.  The  library,  which  I  had 
never  seen  otherwise  tha^n  wide  open,  was  tight  shut;  and 
two  peevish  bald  old  gentlemen  seemed  to  be  hermetically 
sealed  up  inside,  eternally  reading  the  paper.  That  won- 
derful mystery,  the  music-shop,  carried  it  off  as  usual  (ex- 
cept that  it  had'  more  cabinet  pianos  in  stock),  as  if  season 
or  no  season  were,  all  one  to  it.  It  made  the  same  prodig- 
ious display  of  bright  brazen  wind-instruments,  horribly 
twisted,  worth,  as  I.  should  conceive,  some  thousands  <it 
poiinds,  and  whhh  it  is  utterly  impossiVAe  t'Vv^t  hw^^^^'^  >::^ 
anjr  season  can  ever  play  or  want  to  play .     IX. '^^'i  i\N^  ^"^^^ 
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angles  in  the  window,  six  pairs  of  castanets,  and  three 
harps;  likewise  every  polka  with  a  coloured  frontispiece 
that  ever  was  published;  from  the  original  one  where  a 
smooth  male  and  female  Pole  of  high  rank  aie  coming  at  the 
observer  with  their  arms  akimbo,  to  the  Ratcatcher's 
Daughter.  Astonishing  establishment,  amazing  enigma! 
Three  other  shops  were  pretty  much  out  of  the  season, 
what  they  were  used  to  be  in  it.  Fir^,  the  shop  where 
they  sell  the  sailors'  watches,  which  had  still  the  old  col- 
lection of  enormous  timekeepers,  apparently  designed  to 
break  a  fall  from  the  masthead :  with  places  to  wind  them 
up,  like  fire-plugs.  Secondly,  the  shop  where  they  sell  the 
sailors'  clothing,  which  displayed  the  old  sou' -westers,  and 
the  old  oily  suits,  and  the  old  pea-jackets,  and  the  old  one 
sea-chest,  with  its  handles  like  a  pair  of  rope  ear-rings. 
Thirdly,  the  unchangeable  shop  for  the  sale  of  literature 
that  has  been  left  behind.  Here,  Dr.  Faustus  was  still 
going  down  to  very  red  and  yellow  perdition,  under  the 
superintendence  of  three  green  personages  of  a  scaly  hu- 
mour, with  excrescential  serpents  growing  out  of  their 
blade-bones.  Here,  the  Golden  Dreamer,  and  the  Norwood 
Fortune  Teller,  were  still  on  sale  at  sixpence  each,  with  in- 
structions for  making  the  dumb  cake,  and  reading  destinies 
in  tea-cups,  and  with  a  picture  of  a  young  woman  with  a 
high  waist  lying  on  a  sofa  in  an  attitude  so  uncomfortable 
as  almost  to  account  for  her  dreaming  at  one  and  the  same 
time  of  a  conflagration,  a  shipwreck,  an  earthquake,  a 
skeleton,  a  church-porch,  lightning,  funerals  performed, 
and  a  young  man  in  a  bright  blue  coat  and  canary  panta- 
loons. Here,  were  Little  Warblers  and  Fairbum's  Comic 
Songsters.  Here,  too,  were  ballads  on  the  old  ballad  paper 
and  in  the  old  confusion  of  types;  with  an  old  man  in  a 
cocked  hat,  and  an  arm-chair,  for  the  illustration  to  Will 
Watch  the  Bold  Smuggler;  and  the  Friar  of  Orders  Grey, 
represented  by  a  little  girl  in  a  hoop,  with  a  ship  in  the 
distance.  All  these  as  of  yore,  when  they  were  infinite  de- 
lights to  me ! 

It  took  me  so  long  fully  to  relish  these  many  enjoyments 
that  I  had  not  more  than  an  hour  before  bedtime  to  devote 
to  Madame  Roland.  We  got  on  admirably  together  on  the 
subject  of  her  convent  education,  and  I  rose  next  momiiig 

with  the  full  conviction  that  ttva  da.y  for  the  great  chapter 

was  at  last  arrived. 
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It  had  fallen  calm,  however,  in  the  night,  and  as  I  sat 
at  breakfast  I  blushed  to  remember  that  I  had  not  yet  been 
on  the  Downs.  I  a  walker,  and  not  yet  on  the  Downs ! 
Really,  on  so  quiet  anfd  bright  a  moAiiiig  this  must  be  set 
right.  As  an  essential  part  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
therefore^  I  left  the  chapter  to  itself — for  the  present— ^and 
went  on  the  Downs.  They .  were  wonderfully  green  and 
beautiful,  tad  gave  me  a  good  deal  to  do.  When  I  had 
done  with  the  free  air  and  the  view,  I  had  to  go  down  into 
the  valley  and  look  after  the  hops  (which  I  know  nothing 
about),  and  to  be  equally  solicitous  as  to  the  cheny  or- 
chards. Then  I  took  it  on  myself  to  cross-examine  a  tramp- 
ing family  in  black  (mother  alleged,  I  have  no  doubt  by 
herself  in  person,  to  have  died  last  week),  and  to  accom- 
pany eighteen-pence  which  produced  a  great  effect,  with 
moral  admonitions  which  produced  none  at  all.  Finally,  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  I  got  back  to  the  unpre- 
cedented chapter,  and  then  I  determined  that  it  was  out  of 
the  season,  as  the  place  was,  and  put  it  away. 

I  went  at  night  to  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  B.  Wedgington  at 
the  Theatre,  who  had  placarded  the  town  with  the  admoni- 
tion, "  Don't  forget  it  ! "  I  made  the  house,  according 
to  my  calculation,  four  and  ninepence  to  begin  with,  and  it 
may  have  warmed  up,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  half- 
a-sovereign.  There  was  nothing  to  offend  any  one — the 
good  Mr.  Baines  of  Leeds  excepted.  Mrs.  B.  Wedgington 
sang  to  a  grand  piano.  Mr.  B.  Wedgington  did  the  like, 
and  also  took  off  his  coat,  tucked  up  his  trousers,  and 
danced  in  clogs.  Master  B.  Wedgington,  aged  ten  months, 
was  nursed  by  a  shivering  young  person  in  the  boxes,  and 
the  eye  of.  Mrs.  B.  Wedgington  wandered  that  way  more 
than  once.  Peace  be  with  all  the  Wedgington s  from  A.  to 
Z.     May  they  find  themselves  in  the  Season  somewhere ! 
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♦DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

The  different  aspects  assumed  by  the  variety  of  subjects 
which  find  their  way,  week  by  week,  into  the  ooluxnns  of 
this  Journal,  seem,  not  unnaturally,  to  have  a  certain  an- 
alogy with  the  different  aspects  under  which  a  variety  of 
visitors  make  their  appearance  at  a  hospitable  house.  There 
is  the  subject  which  presents  itself  formally,  in  full  dress, 
and  on  grand  occasions  only.  There  is  the  subject  which 
comes  more  readily,  at  shorter  notice,  and  at  more  ordinary 
times  {^ud  seasons.  There  is  the  subject  whch  is  in  itself 
of  no  particular  account,  but  which  may  sometimes  be 
found  useful,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  fill  up  a  vacant 
place.  Last,  and  most  precious  of  all,  there  is  the  happy 
subject  which  comes  unbidden  to  the  pen,  and  which  en- 
sures its  own  loving  reception  almost  as  rare  in  its  way  as 
the  home-friend  who  comes  unbidden  to  the  house,  and 
brings  his  welcome  with  him,  visit  us  as  often  as  he  may. 

The  well-known  name  at  the  head  of  this  article  appears 
there  as  happily  and  as  appropriately  as  the  well-loved 
friend  appears  at  the  fireside.  Foremost  among  the  sub- 
jects which  it  is  a  happiness  and  not  a  duty  to  welcome, 
rank  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Douglas  JerroJd.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Blanohard  Jerrold  (whose  excellent  Me- 
moir of  his  father  is  now  before  us),  we  propose  to  trace 
the  outline  of  that  Life,  and  to  indicate  in  some  degree  tie 
nature  of  those  Labours;  referring  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself  for  all  the  details  which  cannot  find  a  place  here,  and 
which  assist  in  completing  the  interest  of  the  biographical 
story. 

Some  seventy  years  ago,  there  lived  a  poor  country  player 
named  Samuel  Jerrold.  His  principal  claim  to  a  promi- 
nent position  among  the  strolling  company  to  which  he  was 
attached  consisted  in  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  shoes  once 
belonging  to  the  great  Garrick  himself.  Samuel  Jerrold 
always  appeared  on  the  stage  in  these  invaluable  "proper- 
ties " — a  man,  surely,  who  deserves  the  regard  of  poster- 
itjr,  as  the  only  actor  of  modern,  times  who  has  shown  him- 
seJf  capable  of  standing  in  GavnoiV^  ^itvo^^. 
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Samuel  Jerrold  was  twice  married — the  second  time  to 
a  wife  80  much  his  junior  that  he  was  older  than  his  own 
mother-in-law.  Partly,  perhaps,  in  virtue  of  this  last 
great  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the  marriage 
was  a  very  happy  one.  The  second  Mrs.  Samuel  was  a 
clever,  good-tempered,  notable  woman;  and  helped  her 
husband  materially  In  his  theatrical  affairs,  when  he  rose 
in  time  (and  in  Garrick's  shoes)  to  be  a  manager  of  coun- 
try theatres.  Young  Mrs.  Samuel  brought  her  husband  a 
family — two  girls  to  begin  with,  and,  on  the  third  of  Jan- 
uary, eighteen  hundred  and  three,  while  she  was  staying 
in  London,  a  boy,  who  was  christened  Douglas  William, 
and  who  was  destined,  in  after  life,  to  make  the  name  of 
the  obscure  country  manager  a  household  word  on  the  lips 
of  English  readers. 

In  tne  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seven,  Samuel  Jerrold 
became  the  lessee  of  the  Sheemess  Theatre;  and  little 
Douglas  was  there  turned  to  professional  account,  as  a 
stage-child.  He  appeared  in  Ths  Stranger*  as  one  of  the 
little  cherubs  of  the  frail  and  interesting  Mrs*  Haller;  and 
he  was  "carried  on"  by  Edmund  Kean,  as  the  child  in 
Bolla.  These  early  theatrical  experiences  (whatever  influ- 
ence they  might  have  had,  at  a  later  time,  in  forming  his 
instincts  as  a  dramatist)  do  not  appear  to  have  at  all  in- 
clined him  towal'ds  his  father's  profession  when  he  grew 
older.  The  world  of  ships  and  sailors  amid  which  he  lived 
at  Sheemess  seems  to  have  formed  his  first  tastes  and  in- 
fluenced his  first  longings.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak  for 
himself  on  the  matter  of  his  future  prospects,  he  chose  the 
life  of  a  sailor;  and,  at  ten  years  old,  he  entered  on  board 
the  guardship,  Namur,  aS  a  first-class  volunteer. 

Up  to  this  time  the  father  had  given  the  son  as  good  an 
education  as  it  lay  within  his  means  to  command.  Douglas 
had  been  noted  as  a  studious  boy  at  school;  and  he  brought 
with  him  a  taste  for  reading  and  for  quiet  pursuits  when 
he  entered  on  board  the  Kamur.  Beginning  his  apprentice- 
ship to  the  sea  as  a  Midshipman,  in  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirteen,  he  was  not  transferred  from  the 
guardship  to  active  service  until  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifteen,  when  he  was  drafted  off,  with  forty-six  men, 
to  his  Majesty's  gun-brig,  Ernest. 

Those  were  stirring  times.    The  fercQ  atrxx^^^  ol^  ^aXftX^ 
!oo  was  at  band;  and  Douglases  first  csrmsfe  ^sf^A  ^j3W5»^^fi» 
21 
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Channel  to  Ostend,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  trj^nsports 
carrying  troops  and  stores  to  the  battle-field.  Singulai;ly 
enough  his  last  cruise  connected  him  with  the  results  of 
the  great  fight,  as  his  first  had  connected  him  with  the 
preparations  for  it.  In  the  July  of  the  Waterloo  year,  the 
Ernest  brought  her  share  of  the  wounded  back  to  Sheer- 
ness.  On  the  deck  of  that  brig,  Jerrold  first  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  horror  of  war.  In  after  life,  when  other  pens 
were  writing  glibly  enough  of  the  glory  of  war,  his  pen 
traced  the  dark  reverse  of  the  picture,  and  set  the  terrible 
consequences  of  all  victories,  righteous  as  well  as  wicked, 
in  their  true  light. 

The  great  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  the  nations  rested 
at  last.  In  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  the 
Ernest  was  "paid  off.''  Jerrold  stepped  on  shore,  and 
never  returned  to  the  service.  He  was  without  interest; 
and  the  peace  virtually  closed  his  professional  prospects. 
To  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  had  a  genuinely  English  love 
for  the  sea  and  sailors;  and,  short  as  his  naval  experience 
had  been,  neither  he  nor  his  countrymen  were  altogejbher 
losers  by  it.  If  the  Midshipman  of  the  Ernest  had  risen 
to  be  an  Admiral,  what  would  have  become  then  of  the 
author  of  Black-Eyed  Susan? 

Douglas's  prospects  were  far  from  cheering  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  on  shore.  The  affairs  of  Samuel  Jerrold 
(through  no  fault  of  his  own)  had  fallen  into  sad  confu- 
sion. In  his  old  age,  his  vocation  of  manager  sank  from 
under  him;  his  theatre  was  sold;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
Waterloo  year,  he  and  his  family  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  leave  Sheerness.  On  the  first  day  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixteen  they  sailed  away  in  the  Chatham  boat 
to  try  their  fortune  in  London. 

The  first  refuge  of  the  Jerrolds  was  at  Broad  Court,  Bow 
Street.  Poor  old  Samuel  was  now  past  his  work;  and  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  ruined  family  rested  on  Douglas 
and  his  mother.  Mrs.  Samuel  contrived  to  get  some  theat- 
rical employment  in  London;  and  Douglas,  after  beginning 
life  as  an  officer  in  the  navy,  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer, 
in  Northumberland  Street,  Strand. 

He  accepted  his  new  position  with  admirable  cheerfol- 

ness  and  resolution ;  honestly  earning  his  money,  and  affec- 

tionately  devoting  it  to  the  necem^^^  at  \!^s  parents.  ,  A 

delightful  anecdote  of  him,  at.  t\\\a  >svm.^  oi  \l\^  \\1^,\&\^ 
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by  his  son.  On  one  of  the  occasions  when  his  mother  and 
sister  were  absent  in  the  country,  the  little  domestic  re- 
sponsibility of  comforting  the  poor  worn-out  old  father 
with  a  good  dinner  rested  on  Douglas's  shoulders.  With 
the  small  proceeds  of  his  work,  he  bought  all  the  necessary 
materials  for  a  good  beefsteak  pie — made  the  pie  himself, 
succeeding  brilliantly  with  the  crust — himself  took  it  to 
the  bake-house — and  himself  brought  it  back,  with  one  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  which  the  dinner  left  him  just 
money  enough  to  hire  from  a  library,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  a  story  to  his  father  in  the  evening,  by  way  of  des- 
sert. For  our  own  parts  we  shall  henceforth  always  rank 
that  beefsteak  pie  as  one  among  the  many  other  works  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  which  have  established  his  claim  to  re- 
membrance and  to  regard.  The  clue  to  the  bright,  affec- 
tionate nature  of  the  man — sometimes  lost  by  those  who 
knew  him  imperfectly,  in  after  life — could  hardly  be  found 
in  any  pleasanter  or  better  place,  now  that  he  is  gone  from 
among  us,  than  on  the  poor  dinner  table  in  Broad  Court. 

Although  he  was  occupied  for  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  at  the  printing-office,  he  contrived  to  steal  time 
enough  from  the  few  idle  intervals  allowed  for  rest  and 
meals,  to  store  his  mind  with  all  the  reading  that  lay 
within  his  reach.  As  early  as  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
literary  faculty  that  was  in  him  seems  to  have  struggled  to 
develop  itself  in  short  papers  and  scraps  of  verse.  Only  a 
year  later^  he  made  his  first  effort  at  dramatic  composition, 
producing  a  little  farce,  with  a  part  in  it  for  an  old  friend 
of  the  family,  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  comedian.  Al- 
though Samuel  Jeri*old  was  well  remembered  among  many 
London  actors  as  an  honest  country  manager;  and  although 
Douglas  could  easily  secure  from  his  father's  friends  his 
admission  to  the  theatre  whenever  he  was  able  to  go  to  it, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  interest  enough  to 
gain  a  reading  for  his  piece  when  it  was  first  sent  in  to  the 
English  Opera  House.  After  three  years  had  elapsed,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Wilkinson  contrived  to  get  the  lad's  farce  pro- 
duced at  Sadler's  Wells,  under  the  title  of  More  Fright- 
ened than  Hurt,  It  was  not  only  successful  on  its  first 
representation,  but  it  also  won  the  rare  honour  of  being 
translated  for  the  French  stage.  More  than  this,  it  ^%s» 
afterwards  translated  back  again,  by  a  draoi^Aiv^^.  ^Vft  ^"^^^ 
ignorant  of  its  onginol  history,  for  the  sta^fe  oi  VcvCk  QV^^K^^g^^ 
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Theatre;  where  it  figured  in  th^  bills  und^]^  the  new  title 
of  Figktmg  hy  Prexy^  with  Listoii  in  the  part  of  Uie  hiaro. 
Such  is  the  history  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  first  contribution  to 
the  English  drama.  Wh«n  it  Was  produced  on  the  boards 
of  Sadler's  Wells,  its  autiior's  age  Wais  eighteen  years* 

He  had  appeared  in  public,  however,  as  an  author  before 
this  time;  having  composed  some  verses  which  were  printed 
in  a  forgotten  periodical  called  "  Arliss's  Magazine."  The 
loss  of  his  first  situation,  through  the  bankruptcy  of  his 
master,  obliged  him  to  seek  employment  aneW  in  the  print- 
ing-office of  one  Mr.  Bigg,  who  was  also  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  called  the  "Sunday  Mohitori''  In  this  journal 
appeared  his  first  article— ^a  critical  paper  on  Der  Fr^i- 
schutz.  He  had  gone  to  the  thOatte  With  an  order  to  s*Be 
the  opera;  land  had  been  a6  struck  by  the  supers-natural 
drama  and  the  Wonderful  music  to  which  it  was  set^  thiat 
he  noted  down  his  impressions  of  the  perforinanee,  and 
afterwards  dropped  what  he  had  written,  anonymously^  into 
the  editor's  box*  The  next  morning,  his  owii  article  was 
handed  to  him  to  set  up  in  type  for  the  forthcoming  num- 
ber of  the  Sunday  Monitor*  Aftfer  this  first  encourage- 
ment, he  began  to  use  his  pen  frequently  in  the  minor 
periodicals  of  the  titoej  still  sticking  to  the  printer's  Work, 
however,  and  still  living  at  home  with  his  famllyi  The 
success  of  his  little  farce  at  Sddler's  Wellb  led  to  his  writ- 
ing three  more  pieces  for  that  theatre.  They  fell  succeeded; 
and  the  managers  of  some  of  the  other  ininor  theatres  be- 
gan to  look  aft6r  the  new  mart*  Just  at  this  time>  when 
his  career  as  dramatist  and  journalist  was  beginning  to 
open  before  him,  his  father  died.  After  that  loss^  the  nekt 
Important  event  in  his  life  Was  his  marriage*  Ih  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  four^  When  he  was 
twenty*one  years  of  age,  he  married  hii  "first  love,"  Miss 
Mary  Swann,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  held  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Post  Office.  He  and  his  biJide  settled, 
with  his  mother  and  sister  and  h.  kind  old  friend  of  his 
boyish  dayi^,  in  Holbom;  and  here— devoting  his  days  to 
the  newspapers,  cOid  his  evenings  to  the  drakha'^the  newly 
married  man  Started  as  author  by  profession,  and  tnet  the 
world  and  its  cares  bravely  at  the  point  of  the  pent 

The  struggle  at  starting  was  a  hard  one.     Hi^  principal 

permatient  6ourcd  of  income  wfei^  «i  »\nall  weekly  salary, 

paJd  to  him  as  dramatiBt  to  \i\ie  ftE^3i\i^i«^\im«»\.s\s^  «ofc  \^- 
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vidge,  manager  of  tha  Coburg  (now  tbe  Vict^rifi)  The^iape. 
Thia  inan  apps^rs  to  have  treated  J^YVold,  whpm  iiv^daQ,$ 
brought  both  money  and  reputation  to  lli^  thefttie,  ^itfe  ^ 
litter  want  of  common  consideration  arKi<oomn|on  grp.titud^r 
He  worked  his  poor  author  pitile^^ly;  aaid  it  is,  oa  tjij^t  ac-r 
count,  highly  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  ^v^r-^r^Baehed 
himself  in  tiifi  end,  by  quarrelling  with  his  dramatist,  at 
the  very  time  when  Jerrold  had  a  theatl'ieal  forturie  (sp 
far  as  managers'  interests  were  concern^)  lying  14  hi^ 
dfisk,  iji  the  shape  of  Black^Eyed  &a%finy  With  that  re- 
nowned play  (the  most  popular  of  all  nautical  draipfts)  in 
hifl  hand,  Douglas  left  the  Coburg  to  sepk  efliploypaeut  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre — then  unde*  the  m^nagemen^;  pf  tfeo 
drunken  aiid  dignified  Mi*,  ^^lliston.  Tbi^  liast  trade8m0.n 
iu  plays -rr- who  subsequieutly  showed  himaelf  tp  be  as 
meanly  unfeeling  as  tho  ptlier  taradesman  at  the  Cpburgr-r 
bid  rather  higher  for  Jerrold's  serviees,  and  estimated  the 
soLs  monopoly  of  the  fancy,  inyention  siid  humour  of  a  )nap 
who  had  already  proved  hiniself  to  be  a  popular,  pip|:K8y- 
bdngi^g  (dramatist,  at  tlije  magiiifio&nt  rate  of  3ve  pounds, 
a  week.  The  bargain  wa^s  slaruck;  and  Jerrold'p  first  plfty 
produced  at  tlie  Surrey  Theatre  wag  Bldck-Syi^d  ^i^<f>i%. 

Hj9  had  flchie-ved  mmy  enviftbi^  dramatic  sucoesaep  be- 
fore this  time.  lie  had  writtei^  domestic  dramas-r-pugh  ap 
fifteen  Yfiarj$  of  a  Dpunkard's  Lif»  and  4^hfo^<^  Qwvt 
fif^tf  the  popularity  of  whieh  is  still  well  remembered  by 
play- goers  of  the  old  generation.  But  the  reoeptlon  of 
Bineh-Efftd  Sus<m  -eGlipsed  all  previous  successes  of  his  or 
of  any  other  dranoatist's  in  that  lin0.  Mr,  T,  P,  Cpoke, 
who,  as  the  French  say,  "  created  ^-  the  part  pf  William,  not. 
only  fbuad  half  London  flocking  into  the  Borough  to  ge^ 
him,  bat  was  actually  called  upon,  after  acting  iji  tb^ 
play,  jas  a  first  piece,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  to  drive  pff  m 
his  s^ailor's  dress,  and  act  in  it  again  pn  th^  sam«  nighti  ^ 
the  last  piece,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Jts  first  *^  rui?i " 
mounted  to  three  hundred  nights;  it  afterward^  drew 
money  into  the  empty  treasury  of  Drury  Jjim.^ :  it  remains, 
to  this  day,  a  ^^  stock-piece  "  on  which  inauagers  and  actor^ 
know  that  they  can  depend;  and,  str^gQst  phenoii^^noi^  pf 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  play  now,  without  feaUng 
that  its  great  and  wellr deserved  dramatic  success  has  ^^ij^ 
obtainied  with  the  iea^t  possible  anioua^  oi  «^«v^\^^q»^  ^sRsas. 
the  Bubtieties  and  refinements  o£  dLrain«L\i.o  ^xt.    ^"^^  >g^««ft^. 
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is  indebted  for  its  hold  on  the  public  sympathy  solely  to 
the  simple  force,  the  irresistible  directness,  of  its  appeal  to 
some  of  the  strongest  affections  in  our  nature.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  it  will  succeed,  not  because  the  dialogue  is 
well  or,  as  to  some  passages  of  it,  even  naturally  written; 
not  because  the  story  is  neatly  told,  for  it  is  (especially  in 
the  first  act)  full  of  faults  in  construction;  but  solely  be- 
cause the  situations  in  which  the  characters  are  placed  ap- 
peal to  the  hearts  of  every  husband  and  every  wife  in  the 
theatre.  In  this  aspect  of  it,  and  in  this  only,  the  play  is 
a  study  to  any  young  writer;  for  it  shows  on  what  amaz- 
ingly simple  foundations  rest  the  main  conditions  of  the 
longest,  the  surest,  and  the  widest  dramatic  success. 

It  is  sad,  it  is  almost  humiliating,  to  be  obliged  to  add, 
in  reference  to  the  early  history  of  Jerrold's  first  dramatic 
triumph,  that  his  share  of  the  gains  which  Black-Eyed 
Susan  poured  into  the  pockets  of  managers  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  was  just  seventy  pounds.  Mean-minded  Mr. 
Elliston,  whose  theatre  the  play  had  raised  from  a  state 
of  something  like  bankruptcy  to  a  condition  of  prosperity 
which,  in  the  Surrey  annals,  has  not  since  been  paralleled, 
not  only  abstained  from  presenting  Jerrold  with  the  small- 
est fragment  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  token  of  grati- 
tude, but  actually  had  the  pitiless  insolence  to  say  to  him, 
after  Black-Eyed  Susan  had  run  its  three  hundred  nights, 
"My  dear  boy,  why  don't  you  get  your  friends  to  present 
you  with  a  bit  of  plate?  " 

The  extraordinary  success  of  Black-Eyed  Susan  opened 
the  doors  of  the  great  theatres  to  Jerrold,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  made  admirable  use  of  the  chances  in  his  fa- 
vour which  he  had  so  well  deserved,  and  for  which  he  had 
waited  so  long.  At  the  Adelphi,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  the 
Haymarket,  drama  after  drama  flowed  in  quick  succession 
from  his  pen.  ITie  DeviUs  Ducat,  The  Bride  of  Ludgate, 
The  Bent  Day,  Nell  Otvynne,  the  Housekeeper — this  last, 
the  best  of  his  plays  in  point  of  construction — date,  with 
many  other  dramatic  works,  from  the  period  of  his  life  now 
under  review.  The  one  slight  check  to  his  career  of  pros- 
perity occurred  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  when 
he  and  his  brother-in-law  took  the  Strand  Theatre  and 
when  Jerrold  acted  a  character  in  one  of  his  own  plays. 
Neither  the  theatrical  speculation  ivot  >^'ft\.\v«fe^\x\Q!al  appear- 
&nee  proved  to  be  successfuV-,  atid  Yi^  m^^\^  vJcjaxAsswi^^ 
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from  that  time,  all  professional  connection  with  the  stage, 
except  in  his  old  and  ever  welcome  chai-acter  of  dramatist. 
In  the  other  branches  of  his  art — to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self, at  this  turning-point  of  his  career,  as  faithfully  as  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  theatrical  branch — his  progress  was 
not  less  remarkable.  As  journalist  and  essayist,  he  rose 
steadily,  towards  the  distinguished  place  which  was  his  due 
among  the  writers  of  his  time.  This  middle  term  of  his 
literary  exertions  produced,  among  other  noticeable  results, 
the  series  of  social  studies  called  "  Men  of  Character,"  orig- 
inally begun  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  since  published 
among  his  collected  works. 

He  had  now  advanced,  in  a  social  as  well  as  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  beyond  that  period  in  the  lives  of  self-made 
men  which  may  be  termed  the  adventurous  period.  What- 
ever difficulties  and  anxieties  henceforth  oppressed  him 
were  caused  by  the  trials  and  troubles  which,  more  or  less, 
beset  the  exceptional  lives  of  all  men  of  letters.  The 
struggle  for  a  hearing,  the  fight  for  a  fair  field  in  which  to 
show  himself,  had  now  been  bravely  and  creditably  accom- 
plished; and  all  that  remains  to  be  related  of  the  life  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  is  best  told  in  the  history  of  his  works. 

Taking  his  peculiar  literary  gifts  into  consideration,  the 
first  great  opportunity  of  his  life,  as  a  periodical  writer, 
was  offered  to  him,  unquestionably,  by  the  starting  of 
Punch.  The  brilliant  impromptu  faculty  which  gave  him 
a  place  apart,  as  thinker,  writer,  and  talker,  among  the  re- 
markable men  of  his  time,  was  exactly  the  faculty  which 
such  a  journal  as  Punch  was  calculated  to  develop  to  the 
utmost.  The  day  on  which  Jerrold  was  secured  as  a  con- 
tributor would  have  been  a  fortunate  day  for  that  period- 
ical, if  he  had  written  nothing  in  it  but  the  far-famed 
Caudle  Lectures,  and  the  delightful  Story  of  a  Feather. 
But  the  service  that  he  rendered  to  Punch  must  by  no 
means  be  associated  only  with  the  more  elaborate  contribu- 
tions to  its  pages  which  are  publicly  connected  with  his 
name.  His  wit  often  flashed  out  at  its  brightest,  his  sar- 
casm, often  cut  with  its  keenest  edge,  in  those  well-timed 
paragraphs  and  short  articles  which  hit  the  passing  event 
of  the  day,  and  which,  so  far  as  their  temporary  purpose 
with  the  public  is  concerned,  are  all-important  ingredienta 
in  the  success  of  such  a  periodical  ais  l?\xwc\\.  ^  ^c«v\\x'^?>^ 
ator  who  can  strike  out  new  ideas  tcom  NJdl<^  orcv^gcaaN-  ^^- 
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sources  of  his  own  mind,  is  one  man,  and  a  contributor  who 
can  be  depended  on  for  the  small  work-a-day  emergencies 
which  are  felt  one  week  and  forgotten  the  next,  is  gener- 
ally another.  Jerrold  united  these  two  characters  in  him- 
self; and  the  value  of  him  to  Punch,  on  that  account  only, 
can  never  be  too  highly  estimated. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  the  fertility  of  his  mental  re- 
sources showed  itself  most  conspicuously.  While  he  was 
working  for  Punch  he  was  also  editing  and  largely  contrib- 
uting to  the  Illuminated  Magazine.  In  this  publication 
appeared,  among  a  host  of  shorter  papers,  the  series  called 
"The  Chronicles  of  Clovernook,"  which  he  himself  always 
considered  to  be  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  and  which  does 
indeed  contain,  in  detached  passages,  some  of  the  best  things 
that  ever  fell  from  his  pen.  On  the  cessation  of  The  Illu- 
minated Magazine,  he  started  The  Shilling  Magazine,  and 
contributed  to  it  his  well-known  novel.  Saint  Giles  and  Saint 
James.  These  accumulated  literary  occupations  and  re- 
sponsibilities would  have  been  enough  for  most  men;  but 
Jerrold' s  inexhaustible  energy  and  variety  carried  him  on 
through  more  work  still.  Theatrical  audiences  now  found 
their  old  favourite  addressing  them  again,  and  occupying 
new  ground  as  a  writer  of  five-act  and  three-act  comedies. 
Bubbles  of  the  Day,  Time  Works  Wonders,  The  Catspaw, 
Retired  frorrh  Bitsiness,  Saint  Cupid,  were  all  produced, 
with  other  plays,  after  the  period  when  he  became  a  regu- 
lar writer  in  Punch.  Judged  from  the  literary  point  of 
view,  these  comedies  were  all  original  and  striking  con- 
tributions to  the  library  of  the  stage.  From  the  dramatic 
point  of  view,  however,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  they 
were  less  satisfactory :  and  that  some  of  them  were  scarcely 
so  successful  with  audiences  as  their  author's  earlier  and 
humbler  efforts.  The  one  solid  critical  reason  which  it  is 
possible  to  assign  for  this  implies  in  itself  a  compliment 
which  could  be  paid  to  no  other  dramatist  of  modern  times. 
The  perpetual  glitter  of  Jerrold' s  wit  seems  to  have  blinded 
him  to  some  of  the  more  sober  requirements  of  the  dramatic 
art.  When  Charles  Kemble  said,  and  said  truly,  thatthei^e 
was  wit  enough  for  three  comedies  in  Bubblsa  of  the  Day, 
he  implied  that  this  brilliant  overflow  left  little  or  no  room 
for  the  indispensable  resources  of  story  and  situation  to 
display  tiiemselves  fairly  on  th^  stage.  The  comedies 
tbemaelvesj  examined  with  relexeu^^  \.o  ^\^\\.  ^xxsis^^  vbl 
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representation,  as  well  as  to  their  intrinsic  merits,  help  to 
support  this  view.  Time  Works  Wonders  was  the  most 
prosperous  of  all,  ancl  it  is  that  comedy  precisely  which  has 
the  most  story  and  the  most  situation  in  it.  The  idea  and 
the  management  of  the  charming  love-tale  out  of  which  the 
events  of  this  play,  spring,  show  what  Jerrold  might  have 
achieved  in  the  construction  of  other  plots,  if  his  own  su- 
perabundant wit  had  not  dazzled  him  and  led  him  astray. 
As  it  is,  the  readers  of  these  comedies,  who  can  appreciate 
the  rich  fancy,  the  delicate  subtleties  of  thought,  the  mas- 
terly terseness  of  expression,  and  the  exquisite  play  and 
sparkle  of  wit  scattered  over  every  page,  may  rest  assured 
that  they  rather  gain  than  lose — especially  in  the  present 
condition  of  theatrical  companies — by  not  seeing  the  last 
dramatic  works  of  Douglas  Jerrold  represented  on  the  stage. 

The  next,  and,  sad  to  say,  the  final  achievement  of  his 
life,  connected  him  most  honourably  and  profitably  with 
the  newspaper  press.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  stai-ting  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  Weekly  Newspaper — its 
great  temporary  success — and  then  its  sudden  decline, 
through  defects  in  management,  to  which  it  is  not  now  nec- 
essary to  refer  at  length.  The  signal  ability  with  which 
the  editorial  articles  in  the  paper  were  written,  the  remark- 
able aptitude  which  they  displayed  in  striking  straight  at 
the  sympathies  of  large  masses  of  readers,  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  men  who  were  well  fitted  to  judge  of  the  more 
solid  qualifications  which  go  to  the  production  of  a  popular 
journalist.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  eighteen  hundi'ed 
and  fifty-two,  the  proprietor  of  Lloyd^s  Weekly  Newspaper 
proposed  the  editorship  to  Jerrold,  on  terms  of  such  wise 
liberality  as  to  ensure  the  ready  acceptance  of  his  offer. 
From  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  to  the 
spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven — the  last  he 
was  ever  to  see — Jerrold  conducted  the  paper  with  such 
extraordinary  success  as  is  rare  in  the  history  of  journalism. 
Under  his  supervision,  and  with  the  regular  assistance  of 
his  pen,  Lloyd's  Newspaper  rose,  by  thousands  and  thou- 
sands a  week,  to  the  great  circulation  which  it  now  enjoys. 
Of  the  many  successful  labours  of  Jerrold 's  life  none  had 
been  so  substantially  prosperous  as  the  labour  that  was 
destined  to  close  it. 

His  health  had  sliown  signs  oi  V)te^V^Ii^,  ^w^  '^^  ^^ 
was  known  to  be  affected,  for  some  \itt\e  \.Yvxv^'\3«i^ox^'^t&a 
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brief  illness :  but  the  unconquerable  energy  and  spirit  of 
the  man  upheld  him  through  all  bodily  trials,  until  the 
first  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  Even 
his  medical  attendant  did  not  abandon  all  hope  when  his 
strength  first  gave  way.  But  he  sank  rapidly — so  rapidly, 
that  in  one  short  week  the  struggle  was  over.  On  the 
eighth  day  of  June,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  his 
friends,  preserving  all  his  faculties  to  the  last,  passing 
away  calmly,  resignedly,  affectionately,  Douglas  Jerrold 
closed  his  eyes  on  the  world,  which  it  had  been  the  long 
and  noble  purpose  of  his  life  to  inform  and  to  improve. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  the  place 
which  his  writings  will  ultimately  occupy  in  English  liter- 
ature. So  long  as  honesty,  energy,  and  variety  are  held  to 
be  the  prominent  qualities  which  should  distinguish  a  gen- 
uine writer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  vitality  of  Doug- 
las Jerrold's  reputation.  The  one  objection  urged  against 
the  works,  which,  feeble  and  ignorant  though  it  was,  often 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  was  the  objection  of  bit- 
terness. Calling  to  mind  many  of  the  passages  in  his  books 
in  which  this  bitterness  most  sharply  appears,  and  seeing 
plainly  in  those  passages  what  the  cause  was  that  provoked 
it,  we  venture  to  speak  out  our  own  opinion  boldly,  and  to 
acknowledge  at  once,  that  we  admire  this  so-called  bitter- 
ness as  one  of  the  great  and  valuable  qualities  of  Douglas 
Jerrold' s  writings;  because  we  can  see  for  ourselves  that  it 
springs  from  the  uncompromising  earnestness  and  honesty 
of  the  author.  In  an  age  when  it  is  becoming  unfashion- 
able to  have  a  positive  opinion  about  anything;  when  the 
detestable  comic  element  scatters  its  profanation  with  im- 
punity on  all  beautiful  and  all  serious  things;  when  much, 
far  too  much,  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day  vibrates 
contemptibly  between  unbelieving  banter  and  unblushing 
clap-trap,  that  element  of  bitterness  in  Jerrold's  writings 
— which  never  stands  alone  in  them;  which  is  never  disas- 
sociated from  the  kind  word  that  goes  before,  or  the  gener- 
ous thought  that  comes  after  it — is  in  our  opinion  .a  right 
wholesome  element,  breathing  that  manful  admiration  of 
truth,  and  that  manful  hatred  of  falsehood,  which  is  the 
chiefest  and  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  any  writer, 
living  or  dead. 
This  same  cry  of  bitterness ,  ^\i\Cik  ^"s^-ailed  him  in  his 
Uterary  cliaracter,  assailed  liVinm\\i%  s>wt\2i\  O^^ax^s^^i^^  ^Naa. 
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Absurd  as  the  bare  idea  of  bitterness  must  appear  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  nature  as  his,  to  those  who  really  knew 
him,  the  reason  why  strangers  so  often  and  so  ridiculously 
misunderstood  him,  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  That  mar- 
vellous brightness  and  quickness  of  perception  which  has 
distinguished  him  far  and  wide  as  the  sayer  of  some  of  the 
wittiest,  and  often  some  of  the  wisest  things  also,  in  the 
English  language,  expressed  itself  almost  with  the  sud- 
denness of  lightning.  This  absence  of  all  appearance  of 
artifice  or  preparation,  this  flash  and  readiness  which  made 
the  great  charm  of  his  wit,  rendered  him,  at  the  S9.me 
time,  quite  incapable  of  suppressing  a  good  thing  from  pru- 
dential considerations.  It  sparkled  off  his  tongue  before 
he  was  aware  of  it.  It  was  always  a  bright  surprise  to 
himself;  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  could  be  any- 
thing but  a  bright  surprise  to  others.  All  his  so-called 
bitter  things  were  said  with  a  burst  of  hearty,  schoolboy 
laughter,  which  showed  how  far  he  was  himself  from  attach- 
ing a  serious  importance  to  them.  Strangers  apparently 
failed  to  draw  this  inference,  plain  as  it  was;  and  often  mis- 
took him  accordingly.  If  they  had  seen  him  in  the  society 
of  children;  if  they  had  surprised  him  in  the  house  of  any 
one  of  his  literary  brethren  who  was  in  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress; if  they  had  met  him  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  friend, 
how  simply  and  how  irresistibly  the  gentle,  generous,  affec- 
tionate nature  of  the  man  would  then  have  disclosed  itself 
to  the  most  careless  chance  acquaintance  who  ever  misunder- 
stood him !  Very  few  men  have  won  the  loving  regard  of 
so  many  friends  so  rapidly,  and  have  kept  that  regard  so 
enduringly  to  the  last  day  of  their  lives,  as  Douglas  Jer- 
rold. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  a  dear  and 
an  honoured  fellow-labourer,  we  must  not  forget  to  say  a 
farewell  word  of  sincere  congratulation  to  Mr.  Blanchard 
Jerrold,  on  the  admirable  spirit  in  which  he  has  given  his 
father's  Life  to  the  world.  The  book  is  most  frankly, 
most  affectionately,  and,  as  to  its  closing  passages,  most 
touchingly  written.  It  is  good  as  the  record  of  a  literary 
life;  it  is  still  better  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  father, 
offered  by  the  love  and  duty  of  a  son. 
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*  LEIGH  HUNT. 


*'l?riti  setisd  of  bed-Uty  and  gentleness,  of  ttkOttil  beatity 
and  faithful  gentleness,  gi'ew  upoii  hito  &s  the  dleit*  eteia- 
itlg  closed  Ih.  When  ne  Weilt  to  visit  his  relative  at  Fat- 
Hfey,  he  Still  datried  with  hi«i  his  work,  and  the  bookfr  he 
toore  iinmediftteiy  Watited.  Although  his  bodily  pol/frers 
had  been  giving  way,  his  most  eotispieuoils  qualitlieis,  his 
ixiembty  fdf  bopki^  alid  his  affectioii,  telrifeihedj  dtld  whefn 
his  hait  -Wbl^  white,  when  his  ample  ohest  had  groWri  slen^ 
dei",  Wheh  the  tety  proportion  of  his  height  httd  visibly 
leSi^etied,  hii^  step  Was  dtill  ready,  tttid  his  dark  eyefe  blights 
(Efiied  at  every  happy  ejcptessiotl,  alid  every  thought  6f 
kiUdhess.  His  death  W^d  simjjily  exhaustion :  he  brokel  oft 
his  wwk  td  lie  down  and  repose.  So  gentle  was  the  final 
feppi*oaoh,  that  he  scarcely  tecc^nii^ed  it  till  the  very  last, 
and  then  it  eame  without  tetrots.  His  physical  buffeting 
had  ribt  beeti  sevei?e;  at  the  latest  hour  he  said  that  his  only 
tineaSirie&s  was  failirlg  breath.  And  that  failing  bi'eath  was 
used  to  express  hid  Sense  of  the  iiiexhaufetible  kindness  he 
had  received  itoih.  the  family  Who  had  been  so  unexpeetedly 
made  hii3  lltrfseS,— ^to  draW  from  otie  of  his  soils,  by  mi- 
nute, eager,  and  searching  questions,  all  that  he  Gould  letttn 
abotit  the  latent  vicissitudes  and  growing  hopes  of  Italy — 
t6  ask  the  friends  and  children  around  him  fot*  news  of 
those  Whom  he  loved,-^atid  to  send  love  and  messages  to 
the  absent  who  loved  him.'* 

Thus,  with  a  manly  simplicity  and  filial  affection^  writes 
the  eldest  son  of  Leigh  Hnnt  in  Recording  his  father's 
death.  These  are  the  closing  words  of  a  new  edition  d 
The  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  published  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Elder,  of  Cornhill,  revised  by  that  son,  and  en- 
riched with  an  introductory  chapter  of  remal'kable  beauty 
and  tendeftieSs.  The  son's  first  presentation  of  his  fttthei 
td  the  reader,  "  rather  tall,  Straight  as  an  afrdW,  looking 
sleildeifei?  than  he  teally  was;  his  hair  black  and  sfhining, 
and  slightly  inclined  to  wave;  his  head  hlghj  his  forehead 
straight  and  white,  his  eyes  black  and  sparkling,  his  gen- 
era]  complexion  dark;  in  his  wh^ole  carriage  and  manner  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  life,"  coTap\e;\.^^  \X\^  ^\^>tKrcfe.    \\»\Si 
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the  f)icttlre  of  the  flourishing  atid  fading  away  of  man  thslt 
is  botn  of  a  woman  and  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live. 

In  his  presentation  of  his  father's  moral  nature  &iid  in- 
tellectual qualities,  Mr.  Hunt  i^  no  less  faithful  and  no 
less  touching.  Irhoge  who  knew  Leigh  Hunt,  will  see  the 
bright  face  and  hear  the  musical  Voice  again,  when  he  is 
recalled  to  them  in  this  passage :  '^  Even  at  seasons  of  the 
greatest  depression  in  his  fortunes,  he  always  attracted 
many  visitors,  but  still  not  So  much  for  any  repute  that  at- 
tended him  as  for  his  personal  qualities.  !Few  were  more 
attractive  in  society,  whether  in  a  large  company  or  over 
the  fireside.  His  manners  were  peculiarly  animated;  his 
conversation,  varied,  ranging  over  a  great  iield  of  subjects, 
was  moved  and  called  forth  by  the  response  of  his  com- 
panion, be  that  companion  philosopher  or  student,  sage  or 
boy,  man  or  woman;  and  he  was  equally  ready  for  the 
niost  lively  topics  or  for  the  gravest  reflectibtts^— his  eX* 
pression  easily  adapting  itself  to  the  tone  of  his  cbiftpan- 
ion's  mind.  With  much  freedom  of  manners,  he  combined 
a  spontaneous  courtesy  that  never  failed,  and  a  consider- 
ateness  derived  from  a  ceaseless  kindness  of  heart  that 
invariably  fascinated  even  strangers."  Or  in  this :  "His 
animation,  his  sympathy  with  what  was  gay  and  pleasur- 
able; his  avowed  doctrine  of  cultiiiatlng  cheerfulness,  were 
manifest  on  the  surface,  and  could  be  appreciated  by  thbse 
who  knew  him  in  society,  most  probably  even  exaggerated 
as  salient  traits,  on  which  he  himself  insisted  toUh  a  »oft 
of  gay  and  ostentatious  wilfulness  J^ 

The  last  words  describe  one  of  the  most  captivating 
peculiarities  of  a  most  original  and  engaging  mabj  better 
than  any  other  words  could.  Tlie  reader  is  besought  to 
observe  them,  for  a  reason  that  shall  presently  be  giVert. 
Lastly :  "  The  anxiety  to  recognise  the  right  of  others,  the 
tendency  to  '  refine,'  Which  was  noted  by  an  early  school 
companion,  and  the  propensity  to  elaborate  every  thought, 
made. him,  along  with  the  direct  argument  by  Whi6h  he 
sustained  his  own  conviction,  recognise  and  almost  admit  all 
that  mi^'ht  be  said  on  the  opposite  side."  Foi^  these  rea- 
sons, arid  for  others  suggested  with  equal  felicity,  and  With 
equal  fidelity,  the  son  writes  of  th6  father,  "It  is  most  de- 
sirable that  nis  qualities  should  be  known  as  they  were; 
for  such  deficiencies  as  he  had  are  tla^ii  Wti^'sX,  ^'^^'^iSsSai^^^ 
of  his  mistakes;  while,  as  the  TeaA^at  xoarj  ^^^  ^^ks^  Vx^ 
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writing  and  his  conduct,  they  are  not,  as  the  faults  of 
which,  he  was  accused  would  be,  incompatible  with  the 
noblest  faculties  both  of  head  and  heart.  To  know  Leigh 
Hunt  as  he  was,  was  to  hold  him  in  reverence  and  love." 

These  quot>ations  are  made  here,  with  a  special  object. 
It  is  not,  that  the  personal  testimony  of  one  who  Imew 
Leigh  Hunt  well,  may  be  borne  to  their  truthfulness.  It 
is  not,  that  it  may  be  recorded  in  these  pages,  as  in  his 
son's  introductory  chapter,  that  his  life  was  of  the  most 
amiable  and  domestic  kind,  that  his  wants  were  few,  that 
his  way  of  life  was  frugal,  that  he  was  a  man  of  small  ex- 
penses, no  ostentations,  a  diligent  labourer,  and  a  secluded 
man  of  letters.  It  is  not,  that  the  inconsiderate  and  for- 
getful may  be  reminded  of  his  wrongs  and  sufferings  in  the 
days  of  the  Regency,  and  of  the  national  disgrace  of  his 
imprisonment.  It  is  not,  that  their  forbearance  may  be 
entreated  for  his  grave,  in  right  of  his  graceful  fancy  or 
his  political  labours  and  endurances,  though 

Not  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 

New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 

Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 

Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well. 

It  is,  that  a  duty  may  be  done  in  the  most  direct  way  pos- 
sible.    An  act  of  plain,  clear  duty. 

Four  or  five  years  ago,  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  much 
pained  by  accidentally  encountering  a  printed  statement, 
"  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was  the  original  of  Harold  Skim- 
pole  in  Bleak  House."  The  writer  of  these  lines  is  the  au- 
thor of  that  book.  The  statement  came  from  America.  It 
is  no  disrespect  to  that  country,  in  which  the  writer  has, 
perhaps,,  as  many  friends  and  as  true  an  interest  as  any 
man  that  lives,  good-humouredly  to  state  the  fact,  that  he 
has,  now  and  then,  been  the  subject  of  paragraphs  in  Trans- 
atlantic newspapers,  more  surprisingly  destitute  of  all 
foundations  in  truth  than  the  wildest  delusions  of  the  wildest 
lunatics.  For  reasons  born  of  this  experience,  he  let  the 
thing  go  by. 

But,  since  Mr,  Leigh  Hunt's  death,  the  statement  has 

been  revived  in  England.     The  delicacy  and   generosity 

evinced  in  its  revival,  are  for  the  rather  late  consideration 

of  its  revivers.     The  fact  is  this : 

Exactly  those  graces  and  claaim^  ol  Tsx^xcafcx  ^IjAali  ace 
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remembered  in  the  words  we  have  quoted,  were  remem- 
bered by  the  author  of  the  work  of  fiction  in  question,  when 
he  drew  the  character  in  question.  Above  all  other  things, 
that  "  sort  of  gay  and  ostentatious  wilfulness  "  in  the  hu- 
mouring of  a  subject,  which  had  many  a  time  delighted 
him,  and  impressed  him  as  being  unspeakably  whimsical 
and  attractive,  was  the  airy  quality  he  wanted  for  the  man 
he  invented.  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  (he  has 
since  often  grieved  to  think)  for  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  to  find  that  delightful  manner  reproducing  itself  under 
his  hand,  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  too  often  making 
the  character  speak  like  his  old  friend.  He  no  more 
thought,  God  forgive  him!  that  the  admired  original 
would  ever  be  charged  with  the  imaginary  vices  of  the  fic- 
titious creature,  than  he  has  himself  ever  thought  of  charg- 
ing the  blood  of  Desdemona  and  Othello  on  the  innocent 
Academy  model  who  sat  for  lago's  leg  in  the  picture. 
Even  as  to  the  mere  occasional  manner,  he  meant  to  be  so 
cautious  and  conscientious,  that  he  privately  referred  the 
proof  sheets  of  the  first  number  of  that  book  to  two  inti- 
mate literary  friends  of  Leigh  Hunt  (both  still  living),  and 
altered  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  text  on  their  discov- 
ering too  strong  a  resemblance  to  his  "  way." 

He  cannot  see  the  son  lay  this  wreath  on  the  father's 
tomb,  and  leave  him  to  the  possibility  of  ever  thinking  that 
the  present  words  might  have  righted  the  father's  memory 
and  were  left  unwritten.  He  cannot  know  that  his  own  son 
may  have  to  explain  his  father  when  folly  or  malice  can 
wound  his  heart  no  more,  and  leave  this  task  undone. 


*THE  LATE  MR.  STANFIELD. 

Every  Artist,  be  he  writer,  painter,  musician,  or  actor, 
must  bear  his  private  sorrows  as  he  best  can,  and  must  sep- 
arate them  from  the  exercise  of  his  public  pursuit.  But  it 
sometimes  happens,  in  compensation,  that  his  private  loss 
of  a  dear  friend  represents  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
community.  Then  he  ^nay,  without  obtrusion  of  his  indi- 
viduality, stepioith.  to  lay  his  little  WT^3ut\i  u^otl  ^^  ^^^as. 
friend's  grave. 
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On  Saturday,  the  eighteenth  of  this  present  month, 
Olarkboit  Stanfield  died.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
England  lost  the  great  marine  painter  of  whom  she  will  be 
boastful  ages  hence;  the  National  Historian  of  her  specialty 
the  Sea;  the  man  famous  in  all  countries  for  his  marvellous 
rendering  of  the  waves  that  break  upon  her  shores,  of  her 
ships  and  seamen,  of  her  coasts  and  skies,  of  her  storms  and 
sunshine,  of  the  many  marvels  of  the  deep.  He  who  holds 
the  oceans  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  had  given,  associated 
with  them,  wonderful  gifts  into  his  keeping;  he  had  used 
them  well  through  three  score  and  fourteen  years;  and,  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  spring  day,  relinquished  them  for- 
ever. 

It  is  superfluous  to  record  that  the  painter  of  **  The  Battle 
of  Trafalgar,"  of  "The  Victory  being  towed  into  Gibraltar 
with  the  Body  of  Nelson  on  Board,"  of  "The  Morning 
after  the  Wreck,"  of  "  The  Abandoned,"  of  fifty  more  such 
works,  died  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  "Mr."  Stanfield. 
— He  was  an  Englishman. 

Those  gi'and  pictures  will  proclaim  his  powers  while 
paint  a^d  canvas  last.  But  the  writer  of  these  words  had 
been  his  friend  for  thirty  years;  and  when,  a  short  week 
or  two  before  his  death,  he  laid  that  once  so  skilful  hand 
upon  the  writer's  breast  and  told  him  they  would  meet 
again,  "but  not  here,"  the  thoughts  of  the  latter  turned, 
for  the  time,  so  little  to  his  noble  genius,  and  so  much  to 
his  noble  nature. 

He  was  the  soul  of  frankness,  generosity,  and  simplioity. 
The  most  genial,  the  most  affectionate,  the  most  loving, 
and  the  most  lovable  of  men.  Success  had  never  for  an 
instant  spoiled  him.  His  interest  in  the  Theatre  as  an  In- 
stitution— the  best  picturesqueness  of  which  may  be  said  to 
be  wholly  due  to  him — was  faithful  to  the  last.  His  belief 
in  a  Play,  his  delight  in  one,  the  ^ase  with  which  it  moved 
him  to  tears  or  to  laughter,  were  most  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  the  heart  he  must  have  put  into  his  old  theatrical 
work,  and  of  the  thorough  purpose  and  sincerity  with 
which  it  must  have  been  done.  The  writer  was  very  inti- 
mately associated  with  him  in  some  amateur  plays;  and  day 
after  day,  and  night  after  night,  there  were  the  same  uu- 
guenehable  freshness,  enthusiasm,  and  impressibility  in 
him,  though  broken  in  health,  ev«ii>^«tv. 
JVb  Artist  can  ever  liave  stood  \i^  \iAa  ^\»m^^Qjsa«to. 
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dignity  than  he  always  did.  Nothing  would  hare  induced 
him  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  any  human  creature.  To  fawn, 
or  to  toady,  or  to  do  undeserved  homage  to  any  one,  was 
an  absolute  impossibility  with  him.  And  yet  his  character 
was  so  nicely  balanced  that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  suspected  of  self-assertion,  and  his  modesty 
was  one  of  his  most  special  qualities. 

He  was  a  charitable,  religious,  gentle,  truly  good  man. 
A  genuine  man,  incapable  of  pretence  or  of  concealment. 
He  had  been  a  sailor  once;  and  all  the  best  characteristics 
that  are  popularly  attributed  to  sailors,  being  his,  and 
being  in  him  refined  by  the  influences  of  his  Art,  formed  a 
whole  not  likely  to  be  often  seen.  There  is  no  smile  that 
the  writer  can  recall,  like  his;  no  manner  so  naturally  con- 
fiding and  so  cheerfully  engaging.  When  the  writer  saw 
him  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  the  smile  and  the  manner 
shone  out  once  through  the  weakness,  still :  the  bright  un- 
changing Soul  within  the  altered  face  and  form. 

No  man  was  ever  held  in  higher  respect  by  his  friends, 
and  yet  his  intimate  friends  invariably  addressed  him  and 
spoke  of  him  by  a  pet  name.  It  may  need,  perhaps,  the 
writer's  memory  and  associations  to  find  in  this  a  touching 
expression  of  his  winning  character,  his  playful  smile,  and 
pleasant  ways.  "You  know  Mrs.  Inchbald's  story.  Na- 
ture and  Art?  "  wrote  Thomas  Hood,  once,  in  a  letter : 
"  AVhat  a  fine  Edition  of  Nature  and  Art  is  St anfield  I " 

Gone  I  And  many  and  many  a  dear  old  day  gone  with 
him.  But  their  memories  remain.  And  his  memory  will 
not  soon  fade  out,  for  he  has  set  his  mark  upon  the  rest- 
less waters,  and  his  fame  will  long  be  sounded  in  the  roar 
of  the  sea« 


^ROBERT  KEELEY. 

.  '^Thbbb  is  something  strange  as  well  as  sad  in  seeing 
actors — your  pleasant  fellows  particularly— subjected  to 
and  suffering  the  common  lot;  their  fortunes,  their  casual- 
ties, their  deaths,  seem  to  belong  to  the  scene;  their  ac- 
tions to  be  amenable  to  poetic  justice  only.  We  can  hardly 
connect  them  with  more  awful  responsibilities." 

So  wrote  the  peerless  English  esaayia^.,  CVi"ax\fe^'\ja.x^^  ^'^ 
{me  of.  the  most  ariginal  and  (juamt,  a^  a\>^'S^  x^^Q\^Hi5^ 
22 
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us,  of  English  low  comedians,  Dodd.  The  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  those  lines  comes  home  to  us  in  connection  with 
the  admirable  actor  whom  we  have  lately  lost,  with  a 
touching  appropriateness.  And  the  appropriateness  is  in- 
creased by  the  marked  resemblance  that  must  have  existed 
between  the  peculiarities  of  Dodd  and  the  peculiarities  of 
Keeley.  "  In  expressing  slowness  of  apprehension  "  (says 
Charles  Lamb),  "this  actor  surpassed  all  others.  You 
could  see  the  first  dawn  of  an  idea  stealing  slowly  over  his 
countenance,  climbing  up  by  little  and  little,  with  a  pain- 
ful process,  till  it  cleared  up  at  last  to  the  fulness  of  a  twi- 
light conception — its  highest  meridian.  He  seemed  to  keep 
back  his  intellect,  as  some  have  had  the  power  to  retard 
their  pulsation.  The  balloon  takes  less  time  in  filling,  than 
it  took  to  cover  the  expression  of  his  broad  moony  face, 
over  all  its  quarters,  with  expression.  A  glimmer  of  un- 
derstanding would  appear  in  a  corner  of  his  eye,  and,  for 
lack  of  fuel,  go  out  again.  A  part  of  his  forehead  would 
catch  a  little  intelligence,  and  be  a  long  time  in  communi- 
cating it  to  the  remainder.'' 

There  is  a  world  of  imaginativeness,  of  course,  in  this 
charming  piece  of  descriptive  writing.  Dodd  himself 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  somewhat  astonished  to  hear 
that  he  could  convey  all  this  with  a  look,  and  that  his 
countenance  was  as  full  of  meaning  as  Lord  Burleigh's  nod. 
But,  due  allowance  made  for  Lamb's  style,  we  detect  in 
this  passage  a  piece  of  thoughtful  and  appreciative  criti- 
cism, so  vivid,  that  to  those  to  whom  Elia's  essays  are  fa- 
miliar (as  they  should  be  to  all  lovers  of  pure  English),  the 
fortunate  actor  whom  he  commemorates  seems  a  living 
reality.  To  see  Keeley  act,  especially  in  the  part  of  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek — it  was  to  Dodd's  performance  of  that 
character  that  Charles  Lamb  in  his  essay  specially  alluded 
— was  to  create,  in  fancy,  an  irresistible  association  with 
this  criticism,  and  to  feel  that  what  was  written  of  Dodd 
might  have  been  written  of  the  actor  of  our  time.  Who 
does  not  confess  how  infinitely  more  telling  wit  is,  when 
the  speaker's  face  seems  all  unconscious  of  the  humour  of 
his  words?  There  is  an  infection  of  pleasantness,  no 
doubt,  in  the  man  who  laughs  heai'tily  at  his  own  fun;  bat 
he  always  gives  us  an  impression  of  being  like  the  child 
who  writes  under  the  efforts  oi  \\\a  early  art,  "This  is  a 
hoise;^'  ^'This  is  a  dog,"  in  oxdex  ^JasA.  \!cl^^  Tsa.^  \fc  ^ 
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mistake  about  them.  "This  is  a  joke — laugh  at  it.^'  The 
grave  humorist,  who  is  a  perpetual  puzzle — leaving  us 
never  able  to  make  out  whether  he  is  in  fun  or  earnest— 
may  have  less  universal  power  to  please;  but  over  those 
whom  he  does  please,  his  power  is  much  greater.  The 
quietness  and  subtlety  of  Keeley  might  have  prevented  him 
from  being  such  a  favourite  as  he  was,  with  the  many,  but 
for  the  personal  peculiarities  which,  in  his  case,  supplied 
the  breadth  of  effect  that  was  absent  from  his  delicate  act- 
ing. The  quaint  figure  in  its  diminutive  rotundity,  and 
the  "expansion  of  the  broad  moony  face,*'  were  irresistible 
in  their  suggestiveness  of  fun,  even  when  the  actor  was 
gravest. 

Dodd's  face,  it  is  easy  to  gather  from  Elia^s  description, 
must  have  been  a  triumph  of  gravity.  Indeed,  we  are  told, 
in  the  same  essay,  that  he  wore,  in  private  life,  a  counte- 
nance "full  of  thought  and  carefulness."  Lamb  meets 
Dodd,  for  some  months  retired  from  the  stage,  strolling  in 
the  Temple-gardens,  and  judges  him,  "  fi-om  his  grave  air 
and  deportment,  to  be  one  of  the  old  Benchers  of  the  Inn.'' 
On  closer  inspection,  he  detects  his  mistake.  "  Was  this 
the  face,''  he  says — "manly,  sober,  intelligent — which  I 
had  so  often  despised,  made  mocks  at,  made  merry  with? 
The  remembrance  of  the  freedoms  which  I  had  taken  with 
it  came  upon  me  with  a  reproach  of  insult.  I  could  have 
asked  it  pardon.  I  thought  it  looked  upon  me  with  a  sense 
of  injury."  This  gravity  of  face  and  bearing  which  dis- 
tinguished Dodd  among  the  "  pleasant  fellows  "  of  his  time 
was  the  inheritance  of  Keeley,  just  as  the  infectious  spirits 
and  sprightliness  of  Bannister  were  revived  in  Harley. 

Low  Comedy  is  no  limited  sphere;  it  ranges  over  many 
and  various  degrees  of  art  and  acting,  from  the  comedy  of 
Touchstone  and  Dogberry,  to  the  broad  humour  or  no- 
humour  of  modern  farce.  Through  all  these  various  de^ 
grees,  Keeley  was  equally  admirable.  Harley  was  an  ex- 
cellent artist  in  his  way;  but  he  was  always  full  of  his  own 
humour,  and  showed  it,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  See  how  funny 
I  am  I "  His  audiences  were  willing  enough  to  admit  that 
he  was,  and  indeed  who  could  help  it?  but  Keeley's"  was 
the  truer  art.  In  their  respective  performances  of  Dog- 
berry, the  difference  was  remarkable.  T\ift  \i\v3iXi^^T^  Q>\*(fefe 
old  eozwtabJe  fell  from  Harley's  lips  a.a  ii  \i^  i^\<»  >3afevt  ^ 
mrditjr,  and  enjoyed  it;  from  Keeley' s,  V\t\L^iJcla  xMJef^^'^s^ 
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movable  and  pompous  stolidity,  a9  from  on^  who  beU^ved 
tbut  tie  whole  weight  of  Messina  w^s  on  bi^  phonldew, 
and  tba^  he  was  well  worthy  to  bear  it,  apd  well  ^ble  to 
bear  it.  If  anybody  had  told  the  on£»  Dogberry  ^^t  }ie 
was  a  fuuuy  fellow,  tempted  thereto  by  the  merry  twipfcle 
in  big  eye,  he  would  haye  been  treated  to  a  gla^fs  of  liquor 
at  the  seareet  wiper sjiop;  if  he  bad  so  far  forgotteu  him- 
self as  to  offer  sueh  an  insult  to  th^  digftity  of  the  other, 
he  would  have  been  incontinently  *^  moved  op,"  or  compre- 
hended a»  a.  vagrom  man  of  the  most  d^ngeroup  sort.  No 
doubt  iu  pome  characters,  Barley's  face  and  style,  ejcpress- 
iag  mirtbfulness  in  activity,  gave  him  an  advantage j  a3  in 
Lancelot  Gobbo,who  is  eminently  a  "  wag,"  or  believes  him^ 
self  on£i,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  tru^e  that  the  total  want 
of  point  betrayed  by  many  of  his  uttier^^nce^  was  intepr 
tionalrr^a  satirical  comment  on  the  funny  man  vbp»  be^uge 
he  is  very  amusing  sometimes,  "  will  always  bp  floutLpg," 
and  often  fails  in  being  anything  but  silly.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  Shakespeare' a  ** clowns"  are  unconscious  or  sad- 
dened humorists;  and  their  jokes  are  far  more  in  keeping 
with  the  grave  face  than  the  gay.  Sometimes  we  meet 
with  two  of  them  placed  side  by  side  in  sharp  contrast; 
and  that  oontraet  can  Jiever  have  been  better  realised  than 
by  Keeley  and  Harley  in  the  same  play;  as  when  the 
former  played  Sir  Andrew  to  the  Clown  of  the  latter,  in 
that  very  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night,  about  which  Charles 
Lamb  gossips  so  delightfully.  The  contrast  was  even  more 
effectively  shown  in  Sheridan's  Rivals,  when  Harley  was 
the  Acres,  and  Keeley  the  David.  His  more  ambitious 
successors  of  the  present  day  would  scarcely  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  playing  David,  to  the  Acres  of  a  fellow- 
Gomedian  of  even  equal  standing  in  the  salary-list  of  theif 
theatre,  however  much  nature  may  have  fitted  them  for  the 
ixm  part  and  unfitted  them  for  the  other,  Keeley  \w»^ 
hettear;  and  what  a  delicious  David  he  was!  Though  fonoed 
by  the  false,  though  most  attractive  art  which  inspired  t^s^ 
mhoA  of  comedy,  to  talk  in  a  succession  of  epi^rww,  aa 
rounded  and  brilliant  as  the  wittiest  fashionable  of  then^ 
all,  Keeley  made  David  a  miracle  of  stolid  rn^tinity :  ^,  pw 
of  one  idea,  very  much  in  earnest,  both  iu  his  disgu^  wiA 
his  master^s  £ollm  and  iu  his  anxiety  for  him— wWoh  ifl 

Rseley^B  hamds  acquired  ^  toucU  oi  t^VSdvq^  ^^^a-  \Jw^4aw 

^SiKX2  ot  the  m&u. 
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For  Keeley  waa  a  maeter  of  pathos  iii  his  wsly^  and  many 
of  Ottir  most  delightful  memories  of  him  ate  conneotdd  with 
characters  into  which,  by  a  few  words  or  a  little  touch,  he 
threw  a  oertaib  homely  tenderness  quite  his  own.  He  never 
sttaitited  that  chord  too  far,  but  struck  it^  as  it  were,  in 
passing,  relying  upon  delicate  ears  to  catch  the  sound  as  it 
fell.  By  the  general  public,  perhaps,  this  power  of  hid 
Was  not  as  fully  recognised  as  it  might  hare  been.  Poor 
BobsOn  could  make  his  audience  laugh  and  cry  alternately, 
at  his  will;  and  that  he  cbuld  do  so  was  due  to  what  was 
really  an  artistic  defect  in  his  acting.  He  Was  an  a()tor  of 
a[B^UB5  but  of  subtlety  he  had  little  or  none.  He  did  not 
niiit  hiniself  to  his  audience;  he  threw  himself  broddly  at 
them)  and  he  could  bound  at  once,  without  preparation  or 
gradation,  from  pathos  to  fun.  Kbt  so  Keeley)  subtle  hi^ 
acting  waS|  in  Uie  highest  degree;  and  hid  light  and  shade 
wei^  most  delif^ately  and  beautifully  blended.  He  must 
haVd  suffered  bometimes,  from  the  mispla(3ed  laughter  of 
gods  and  groundlings  (stalls  not  always  excepted),  At  mo^ 
ments  When  hib  own  ^yee  Wete  filled  with  tfears-  For  hd 
wad  too  sensitive  an  artist  not  to  feel,  when  his  part  gave 
scape  for  feelihgi  All  audiences,  however,  contain  some 
delic^ite  penseptlon;  and  it  is  not  only  by  critics  and  con- 
stant playgoers,  that  Keeley  is  remembered  as  among  the 
knoldt  tbuohing,  as  well  as  the  drollest^  of  actors. 

Of  the  personal  regard  of  the  public,  he  had  an  extraor- 
dinary share.  One  great  difference  between  French  and 
English  audiences  is,  that  the  former  have  the  highest  feel- 
ing for  the  art,  the  latter  f oif  the  artist*  The  noisy  **  reofep- 
tions "  Which  a  favourite  actor  obtains  with  us,  whenever 
he  appears  on  the  stage,  are  sometimes  tather  excessive  in 
their  demonstration;  but  they  are  very  infectious,  withal, 
in  their  enthusiasm,  and  are  doubtless  most  inspiriting 
to  the  performer.  At  a  French  theatre,  an  actor>  how- 
ever established  his  reputation  and  great  his  popularity, 
ofteilhas  no  "reception'';  the  tribute  is  confined  to  spe-^ 
biSil  occasions,  as  when  he  appears  in  some  part  which 
he  hJM  ''created.'^  It  is  the  part,  ^s  it  were,  that  is 
applauded  in  advance,  and  not  the  artist.  There  is  some- 
thhig  pleasant  in  the  personal  affection  of  a  British  audi-^ 
Bnoe>  who  make  no  eueh  nice  distinctions.  Of  that  per* 
Bonal  regard  Which  unites  us  with  our  tWa\iVvc,^i^^s^^^i3^^^^ 
Keeley  bad  k  lion' a  share,  and  it  ibWoV©^  \v\m  ydl\!^^^^* 
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tirement  so  faithfully,  that  when  the  town  heard  of  his 
death  the  other  day,  it  regretted  him  as  much  as  if  he  had 
left  the  world  and  the  stage  together. 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  he  did  so:  for  though  it  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  certain  for  some  time  past  that  he 
would  never  act  again,  he  took  no  formal  farewell  of  the 
theatre — a  device,  which  is  painful  when  it  is  real,  as  too 
rude  and  material  a  severing  of  the  link  between  actor  and 
public;  but  which  of  late  years  has  been  too  often  a  fiction 
— a  prelude  to  a  succession  of  "  last  appearances  '*  which 
provoke  laughter  and  extinguish  regret.  We  have  no  draw- 
backs of  that  nature  on  our  recollections  of  Keeley;  and  we 
have  still  the  consolation  of  hoping  that  his  other  half,  the 
partner  of  his  name  and  popularity — so  closely  united  with 
him  that  we  can  never  think  of  the  one  without  the  other 
— may  not  be  entirely  lost  to  the  stage.  We  saw  Keeley 
act  on  the  occasion  which  proved  to  be  his  last  appearance, 
when  he  played  his  old  part  of  Dolly  Spanker:  one  of  the 
most  finished  figures  in  his  portrait  gallery.  The  little 
trot  across  the  stage — the  "Here  I  am.  Gay," — the  gro- 
tesque devotion  and  not  unmanly  weakness  of  the  doting 
husband — made  up  a  picture  whose  colours  time  had  not  in 
the  least  blurred  or  faded  when  he  played  for  the  last  time. 
The  stage  was  as  elastic  under  his  feet  as  it  ever  was  in  his 
best  days;  and  he  never  allowed  us  to  feel  that  he  had 
outstayed  his  time.  Ah!  The  laudatores  temporis  acti 
have  reason  on  their  side  when  they  talk  of  the  theatrical 
companies  of  old  days,  if  there  were  many  like  him ! 

We  do  not  profess  in  this  little  paper  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  an  exhaustive  criticism  on  Keeley^s  acting,  or, 
indeed,  anything  that  can  properly  be  called  criticism. 
Our  purpose  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  words  of.  ad- 
miring remembrance  and  regret:  a  momentary  lingering 
on  lost  intellectual  delights.  We  have  mentioned  his  Dog- 
berry. As  we  write,  we  hear  again  the  very  inflections  of 
his  voice,  and  see  again  the  wonderful  expression  of  his 
face,  at  the  supreme  moment  when  he  was  called  an  Ass  I 
No  other  catastrophe  on  earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  it, 
could  have  aroused  in  living  man  such  an  amazing  exposi- 
tion of  stupendous  astonishment,  indignation,  and  incredu- 
lity, as  that  insult  wrung  from  Dogberry  as  Keeley  drew 
Iiim,  But  bia  Verges  was  even  finer.  By  the  force  of  his 
profound  belief  in  Dogberry,  one  ma.^  ^^-^  ^^\.V^  ^iX»Rs^«^ 
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that  Jackass  into  himself,  sublimated  and  enhanced  the 
drollery  of  the  character,  and  made  it  all  his  own.  The 
moire  preposterous  Dogberry,  the  more  steeped  and  lost  in 
admiration  he.  When  Dogberry  was  most  ridiculous  Verges 
wandered  away  through  the  broadest  realms  of  speculation, 
how  the  Heavens  ever  came  to  make  a  man  so  wondrous 
wise.  It  was  a  true  triumph  of  Art.  Considered  with  a 
reference  to  the  very  few  words  set  ^own  for  Verges,  it 
was  certainly  the  most  finished  and  thoughtful  piece  of 
suggestive  comic  acting  that  one  can  easily  imagine  possi- 
ble. And  it  culminated  when  his  asinine  chief  patted  him 
on  the  head,  and  he  first  bent  under  the  honour,  and  then 
became  the  taller  for  it,  gazing  into  his  patron's  face  with 
an  expression  of  fatuous  contentment  perfectly  marvellous. 
In  the  melodrama  of  the  Sergeant^s  Wife^  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Keeley  played  two  innocent  fellow-servants  in  a  mur- 
dering household,  most  delightfully,  his  terrors  were  of 
the  veiy  finest  order  of  acting.  We  can  see  him  now,  when 
the  principal  murderer,  his  master,  patted  him  on  the  head, 
and  praised  him  for  a  good  lad,  sinking  and  sinking  under 
the  blood-stained  hand  until  the  hand  stopped,  finding 
nothing  to  touch.  In  the  Loan  of  a  Lover y  his  Peter  Spyk 
had  no  approach  to  a  parallel  that  ever  we  have  seen,  on 
the  English,  French,  or  Italian  stage.  Its  immovable  sto- 
lidity, and  apparent  insensibility  to  everything  but  a  big 
pipe,  until  he  made  the  tender  discovery  that  he  loved  the 
little  woman  who  had  grown  up  about  him  from  a  child — 
and  its  pathos  when  that  truth  burst  upon  him  concurrently 
with  the  information  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to 
some  one  else — were  simply  beyond  praise.  For  the  rich- 
est humour,  his  reading  of  a  letter  in  Betsy  Baker  may  be 
quoted :  or  his  extraordinary  devices  for  getting  out  of  the 
room,  in  Your  Lifers  in  Danger j  where  he  had  to  pass  a  man 
at  breakfast  who  he  thought  might  stop  him  by  the  way. 
Foremost  among  the  pleasantest  laughing  faces  we  have 
ever  seen  at  a  Theatre,  is  our  recollection  of  the  Queen's 
face  and  its  natural  unrestrained  abandonment  to  the  hu- 
mour of  the  scene,  when,  in  A  Thumping  Legacy — at  Drury 
Lane  in  Mr,  Macready's  time  years  ago — Keeley  received 
the  intelligence  that  he  had  come  to  Corsica  not  so  much 
to  inherit  a  property  as  to  inherit  a  Vendetta,  and,  in  su- 
preme vexation  of  spirit,  suddenly  and  svvT^T\'aE«i^^  \ci^  ^"o^^ 
at  his  informant  after  the  BritisYi  m^HTUSt.    'SWft  "«^^ 
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once  an  unsuccessful  piece  at  the  Lyceum,  founded  on  a 
charming  tale  by  Washington  Irving.  We  do  not  recall  A 
single  point  in  Keeley's  part  except  that  he  had  seen  a 
ghost  before  the  curtain  rose.  That  he  had  indubitably  seen 
it,  and  that  he  went  about  ever  afterwards  expecting  to  see 
it  again,  the  audience  knew  as  well  as  he  did  from  the 
moment  of  his  first  entrance. 

We  are  not  thankful  enough  to  great  actors  for  the  relief 
they  give  us,  and  the  good  they  do  us.  These  are  but  a 
few  untwined  Forget-me-Nots  scattered  on  a  great  aotor^s 
grave.  In  private,  he  had  the  heart  of  a  child,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  noblest  man. 


LANDOR'S  LIFE. 

Prepixbd  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Forster's  admir- 
able biography  of  Walter  Savage  Landor^^  is  an  engraving 
from  a  portrait  of  that  remarkable  man  when  seventy-seven 
yeats  of  age,  by  Boxall.  The  writer  of  these  lines  can 
testify  that  the  original  picture  is  a  singularly  good  like- 
ness, the  result  of  close  and  subtle  observation  on  the  part 
of  the  painter;  but,  for  tnis  very  reason,  the  engraving 
gives  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  the  merit  of  the  picture, 
and  the  character  of  the  man. 

From  the  engraving,  the  arms  and  hands  are  omitted. 
In  the  picture,  they  are,  as  they  were  in  nature,  indispens- 
able to  a  correct  reading  of  the  vigorous  face.  The  arms 
were  very  peculiar.  They  were  rather  short,  and  were  curi- 
ously restrained  and  checked  in  their  action,  at  the  elbows; 
in  the  action  of  the  hands,  even  when  separately  clenched, 
there  was  the  same  kind  of  pause,  and  a  noticeable  ten- 
dency of  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  thumb.  Let  the  face 
be  never  so  intense  or  fierce,  there  was  a  commentary  of 
gentleness  in  the  hands,  essential  to  be  taken  along  with  it. 
liike  Hamlet,  Landor  would  speak  daggers  but  use  none. 
In  the  expression  of  his  hands,  though  angrily  closed,  there 
was  always  gentleness  and  tenderness;  just  as  when  they 
were  open,  and  the  handsome  old  gentleman  would  wave 

^^ '  Walter  Savage  Landor,  a  Biography  ^iy  5o\tfi^oTa.\«t^  ^  '^oXa^ 
Cliapman  and  J3aJ]. 
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them  with  a  little  courtly  flourish  that  sat  well  upon  him^ 
as  he  recalled  some  classic  compliment  that  he  had  ren- 
dered to  some  reigning  Beauty,  there  was  a  chivalrous  grace 
about  them  such  M  pervades  his  softer  verses.  Thus,  the 
fictitious  Mr.  Boythorn  (to  whom  we  may  refer  without  im- 
propriety in  this  connection,  as  Mr.  Forster  does)  declaims 
"  with  unimaginable  energy  "  the  while  his  bird  is  "perched 
upon  his  thumb,"  and  he  "softly  smooths  its  feathers  with 
his  forefinger/' 

From  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Forster' s  Biography  these  charac- 
teristic hands  are  never  omitted,  and  hence  (apart  from  its 
literary  merits)  its  great  value.  As  the  same  masterly 
writer's  Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  is  a  generous 
and  yet  conscientious  picture  of  a  period,  so  this  is  a  not 
less  generous  and  yet  conscientious  pictuie  of  one  life;  of 
a  life,  with  all  its  aspirations,  achievements,  and  disap- 
pointments; all  its  capabilities,  opportunities,  and  irretriev- 
able mistakes.  It  is  essentially  a  sad  book,  and  herein  lies 
proof  of  its  tmth  and  worth.  The  life  of  almost  any  man 
possessing  great  gifts,  would  be  a  sad  book  to  himself; 
and  this  book  enables  us  not  only  to  see  its  subject,  but  to 
be  its  subject  if  we  will. 

Mr.  Forster  is  of  opinion  that  "Lander's  fame  very 
surely  awaits  him."  This  point  admitted  or  doubted,  the 
value  of  the  book  remains  the  same.  It  needs  not  to  know 
his  works  (otherwise  than  through  his  biographer's  exposi- 
tion), it  needs  not  to  have  known  himself,  to  find  a  deep 
interest  in  these  pages.  More  or  less  of  their  warning  is  in 
every  conscience;  and  some  admiration  of  a  fine  genius,  and 
■  of  a  great,  wild,  generous  nature,  incapable  of  mean  self- 
extenuation  or  dissimulation — if  unhappily  incapable  of 
self-repression  too — should  be  in  every  breast.  "  There  may 
be  still  living  many  persons,"  Walter  Lander's  brother, 
Robert,  writes  to  Mr.  Forster  of  this  book,  "  who  would 
contradict  any  narrative  of  yours  in  which  the  best  quali- 
ties were  remembered,  the  worst  forgotten."  Mr.  Forster's 
comment  is :  "I  had  not  waited  for  this  appeal  to  resolve, 
that,  if  this  memoir  were  wiitten  at  all,  it  should  contain, 
as  far  as  might  lie  within  my  power,  a  fair  statement  of 
the  truth."  And  this  eloquent  passage  of  truth  imme- 
diately follows 5  "Few  of  his  infirmities  are  without  some- 
thing kindly  or  generous  about  them*,  asA  ^^  «s^  \Ns>?^Vs\x>ji 
in  dlfoovering  there  is  nothing  so  wildlj  voox^SS^^  "OaaXV^ 
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will  not  himself  in  perfect  good  faith  believe.  When'  he 
published  his  first  book  of  poems  on  quitting  Oxford,  the 
profits  were  to  be  reserved  for  a  dieitressed  clergyman. 
When  he  published  his  Latin  poems,  the  poor  of  Leipzig 
were  to  have  the  sum  they  realised.  When  his  comedy 
was  ready  to  be  acted,  a  Spaniard  who  had  sheltered  him 
at  Castro  was  to  be  made  richer  by  it.  When  he  competed 
for  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  it  was  to  go 
to  the  poor  of  Sweden.  If  nobody  got  anything  from  any 
one  of  these  enterprises,  the  fault  at  all  events  was  not  his. 
With  his  extraordinary  power  of  forgetting  disappoint- 
ments, he  was  prepared  at  each  successive  failure  to  start 
afresh,  as  if  each  had  been  a  triumph.  I  shall  have  to 
delineate  this  peculiarity  as  strongly  in  the  last  half  as  in 
the  first  half  of  his  life,  and  it  was  certainly  an  amiable 
one.  He  was  ready  at  all  times  to  set  aside,  out  of  his 
own  possessions,  something  for  somebody  who  might  please 
him  for  the  time;  and  when  frailties  of  temper  and  tongue 
are  noted,  this  other  eccentricity  should  not  be  omitted. 
He  desired  eagerly  the  love  as  well  as  the  good  opinion  of 
those  whom  for  the  time  he  esteemed,  and  no  one  was  more 
affectionate  while  under  such  influences.  It  is  not  a  smaU 
virtue  to  feel  such  genuine  pleasure,  as  he  always  did  in 
giving  and  receiving  pleasure.  His  generosity,  too,  was 
bestowed  chiefly  on  those  who  could  make  small  acknowl- 
edgment in  thanks  and  no  return  in  kind." 

Some  of  his  earlier  contemporaries  may  have  thought 
him  a  vain  man.  Most  assuredly  he  was  not,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term.  A  vain  man  has  little  or  no 
admiration  to  bestow  upon  competitors.  Landor  had  an 
inexhaustible  fun4.  He  thought  well  of  his  writings,  or 
he  would  not  have  preserved  them.  He  said  and  wrote 
that  he  thought  well  of  them,  because  that  was  his  mind 
about  them,  and  he  said  and  wrote  his  mind.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  men  of  whom  you  might  always  know  the  whole; 
of  whom  you  might  always  know  the  worst,  as  well  as  the 
best.  He  had  no  reservations  or  duplicities.  "No,  by 
Heaven !  *'  he  would  say  ("  with  unimaginable  energy  *'),  if 
any  good  adjective  were  coupled  with  him  which  he  did  not 
deserve :  "I  am  nothing  of  the  kind:  I  wish  I  were;  but  I 
don^t  deserve  the  attribute,  and  I  never  did,  and  I  never 
shall!"  His  intense  conscionsivess  of  himself  never  led 
to  Jus  poorly  excusing  himself,  aad  a^\^om  W  \ia&  Ttf^^soSs^ 
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asserting  himself.  When  he  told  some  little  story  of  his 
bygone  social  experiences,  in  Florence,  or  where  not,  as  he 
was  fond  of  doing,  it  took  the  innocent  form  of  making  all 
the  interlocutors,  Landors.  It  was  observable,  too,  that 
they  always  called  him  "Mr.  Landor'* — rather  ceremoni- 
ously and  submissively.  There  was  a  certain  "  Caro  Padre 
Abate  Marina  " — invariably  so  addressed  in  these  anecdotes 
— who  figures  through  a  great  many  of  them,  and  who  al- 
ways expressed  himself  in  this  deferential  tone. 

Mr.  Porster  writes  of  Landor's  character  thus: 

"  A  man  must  be  judged,  at  first,  by  what  he  says  and 
does.  But  with  him  such  extravagance  as  I  have  referred 
to  was  little  more  than  the  habitual  indulgence  (on  such 
themes)  of  passionate  feelings  and  language,  indecent  in- 
deed but  utterly  purposeless;  the  mere  explosion  of  wrath 
provoked  by  tyranny  or  cruelty;  the  irregularities  of  an 
overheated  steam-engine  too  weak  for  its  own  vapour.  It  is 
very  certain  that  no  one  could  detest  oppression  more  truly 
than  Landor  did  in  all  seasons  and  times;  and  if  no  one 
expressed  that  scorn,  that  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  fraud, 
more  hastily  or  more  intemperately,  all  his  fire  and  fury 
signified  really  little  else  than  ill-temper  too  easily  pro- 
voked. Kot  to  justify  or  excuse  such  language,  but  to  ex- 
plain it,  this  consideration  is  urged.  If  not  uniformly 
placable,  Landor  was  always  compassionate.  He  was  ten- 
der-hearted rather  than  bloody-minded  at  all  times,  and 
upon  only  the  most  partial  acquaintance  with  his  writings 
could  other  opinion  be  formed.  A  completer  knowledge  of 
them  would  satisfy  any  one  that  he  had  as  little  real  dis- 
position to  kill  a  king  as  to  kill  a  mouse.  In  fact  there  is 
not  a  more  marked  peculiarity  in  his  genius  than  the  union 
with  its  strength  of  a  most  uncommon  gentleness,  and  in 
the  personal  ways  of  the  man  this  was  equally  manifest.'' 
—  Vol.  I.  p.  496. 

Of  his  works,  thus: 

"  Though  his  mind  was  cast  in  the  antique  mould,  it  had 
opened  itself  to  every  kind  of  impression  through  a  long 
and  varied  life;  he  has  written  with  equal  excellence  in 
both  poetry  and  prose,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries;  and  i)erhaps  the  single  epithet  by 
which  his  books  would  be  best  described  is  that  reserved 
exclusively  for  hooks  not  characterised  oiAy  \s3  ^<i\v\».^^NsQ5^ 
also  by  special  individuality      They  a^e  \3km<c\v3L'&.    ^^Nvc^sg, 
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possessed  them,  we  should  miss  them.  Their  plaoe  would 
be  supplied  by  no  others.  They  have  that  about  them, 
moreover,  which  renders  it  almost  certain  that  they  will 
frequently  be  resorted  to  in  future  time.  There  are  none 
in  the  language  more  quotable.  Even  where  impulsiveness 
and  want  of  patience  have  left  them  most  fragmentary,  this 
rich  compensation  is  offered  to  the  I'eader,  There  is  hardly 
a  conceivable  subject,  in  life  or  literature,  which  they  do 
not  illustrate  by  striking  aphorisms,  by  concise  and  hpo« 
found  observations,  by  wisdom  ever  applicable  to  the  needs 
of  men,  and  by  wit  as  available  for  their  enjoyment.  Nor, 
above  all,  will  there  anywhere  be  found  a  more  pervading 
passion  for  liberty,  a  fiercer  hatred  of  the  base,  a  wider 
sympathy  with  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed,  or  help 
more  ready  at  all  times  for  those  who  fight  at  odds  and 
disadvantage  against  the  powerful  and  the  f oHunate^  than 
in  the  writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.'^-r— Zaa#  pa^,  cjf 
second  volume. 

The  impression  was  strong  upon  the  present  viai»r-8 
mind,  as  on  Mr.  Forster^s,  during  years  of  close  fnendahip 
with  the  subject  of  this  biography,  that  his  animosities 
were  chiefly  referable  to  the  singular  inability  in  him  to 
dissociate  other  people's  ways  of  thinking  from  his  own. 
He  had,  to  the  last,  a  ludicrous  grievance  (both  Mr.  Forater 
and  the  writer  have  often  amused  themselves  with  it), 
against  a  good-natured  nobleman,  doubtless  perfectly  imt 
conscious  of  having  ever  giving  him  ofEence.  The  offence 
was,  that  on  the  occasion  of  some  dinner  party  in  another 
nobleman's  house,  many  years  before,  this  innocent  lord 
(then  a  commoner)  had  passed  in  to  dinner,  through  some 
door,  before  him,  as  he  himself  was  about  to  pass  is 
through  that  same  door  with  a  lady  on  hia  arm.  Now, 
Landor  was  a  gentleman  of  most  scrupulous  politeness,  and 
in  his  carriage  of  himself  towards  ladies  there  wap  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  stateliness  and  deference,  belonging  to  quite 
another  time  and,  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  observe,  "mighty 
pretty  to  see.''  If  he  could  by  any  effort  imagine  himself 
committing  such  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  as  that  ia 
question,  he  could  only  imagine  himself  as  doii^  it  of  a 
set  purpose,  upder  the  sting  of  some  vast  injury,  to  infliot 
M  ffreat  affront.  A  deliberately  designed  affront  on  the  part 
of  another  man,  it  thereioxe  reim^m^A  to  the  end  of  his 
4ayB.     The  manner  in  whicli,  a&  ttsaa  nenX  oiD^x^  V^ 
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laeated  the  unfortunate  lord's  aneestry  with  this  offence^ 
was  whimsioally  oharaoteristlc  of  Lander.  Th«  writer  re- 
meiinbers  very  well,  when  only  the  Individual  himself  waa 
held  responsible  in  the  story  for  the  breach  of  good  breed* 
iug^  hut  in  anptiher  ten  years  or  so,  it  began  to  appear  that 
his  father  had  always  been  remarkable  for  ill  manners;  and 
in  yet  another  tei^  years  or  so,  his  grandfather  developed 
into  quite  ^  prodigy  of  coarse  behaviour. 

Mr.  Boythornrr-if  he  may  again  be  quoted-^said  of  his 
adveyipaTy,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock :  "That  fellow  is,  and  his 
father^wasi,  and  k'U  grandfather  ivas,  the  most  stiff-oiecked, 
arrogant>  Imbecile,  pigwheaded  numskull,  ever,  by  some  in* 
exp]&)ahle  mistal^e  of  Nature,  bom  in  any  station  of  life 
bwt  a  wallung-stiek^l*^ 

'Sh^  siarength  of  some  of  Mr.  Lander's  most  captivating 
kind  qualities  was  traceable  to  the  same  source.  Knowing 
hoW'  keenly  he  himself  would  feel  the  being  at  any  small 
social  disadvantage,  or  the  being  unconsciously  placed  in 
any  ridiculous  light,  he  was  wonderfully  oonsideiate  of 
shy  people,  or  of  such  as  might  be  below  the  level  of  his 
Udual  coaaversafeioD,  or  otherwise  out  of  their  element.  The 
writer-  onoe.  observed  him  in  the  keenest  distress  of  mind  in 
behalf  of  a  modest  young  stranger  who.  came  into  a  draw-^ 
ing-rJioom  with  a  glove  on  bis  head.  An  expressive  com* 
mentaiy  on  this  sympathetic  condition,  and  on  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  advanced  to  the  young  stranger's  rescue, 
wafl:  aftjBTwardSi  furnished  by  himself  at.  a  friendly  dinner 
ajb  Cboce  Hause,  when  it  was  the  most  delightful  ol  houses. 
His  dresBTTTTsay  h>&  eravat  or  shirt-eollar-^had  become 
sHghttly  disaira^ged  on  a  hot  evening,  and  Count  D'Orsay 
laoghioi^ly  called  his  attentiqn  to  the  oireumstanoe  as  we 
rose-  firom  table.  Landor  became  flushed,  and  greatly  a-gi- 
tated :  ^  My  dear  Ooimt  D'Orsay,  I  thank  you  \  My  dear 
Count:  D'€hrsay,  1  thank  you  from  my  soul  for  pointing  owt 
to  me  the^  abominable  condition  toi  which  i  am;  reduced! 
If  I  )kad  entered  the  drawing-room  and  presented  myself' 
hoifQire'  LadyBlessingtea  in  so  absuid  a  light,  I  would  haiT6^ 
ilis(kantl(y  gone  home,  put  a  pistol!  to  my  head,  and  blowtt 
u^y  brainsr  out ! " 

Mr.  Eorster  tells  a  similar  stoiy  of  his  keeping  a  com-> 
pany-  waitiog-  dinner,  through  losing  his  way ;  and  of  his 
seeing  no.  semedy  for  that,  boreach  of  polite;na%^  \»iii\>  ^s^Nusab^ 
Juathi'oat,  or  drawning  Muiself ,  unless  a  <&o\m.tr3^s£^%9fik^^^'>i^ 
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he  met  could  direct  him  by  a  short  road  to  the  house  where 
ihe  partjr  were  assembled.  Surely  these  are  expressive 
notes  dn  the  gravity  and  reality  of  his  explosive  inclinations 
to  kill  kings ! 

His  manner  towards  boys  was  charming,  and  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  wish  to  be  on  equal  terms  with  them  and  to 
win  their  confidence  was  quite  touching.  Few,  reading 
Mr.  Forster's  book,  can  fail  to  see  in  this  his  pensive  re- 
membrance of  that  "  studious  wilful  boy  at  once  shy  and 
impetuous,"  who  had  not  many  intimacies  at  Rugby,  but 
who  was  "generally  popular  and  respected,  and  used  his 
influence  often  to  save  the  younger  boys  from  undue  harsh- 
ness or  violence."  The  impulsive  yearnings  of  his  passion- 
ate heart  towards  his  own  boy,  on  their  meeting  at  Bath, 
after  years  of  separation,  likewise  bum  through  this  phase 
of  his  character. 

But  a  more  spiritual,  softened,  and  unselfish  aspect  of  it 
was  to  be  derived  from  his  respectful  belief  in  happiness 
which  he  himself  had  missed.  His  marriage  had  not  been 
a  felicitous  one— it  may  be  fairly  assumed  for  either  side — 
but  not  a  trace  of  bitterness  or  distrust  concerning  other 
marriages  was  in  his  mind.  He  was  never  more  serene 
than  in  the  midst  of  a  domestic  circle,  and  was  invariably 
remarkable  for  a  perfectly  benignant  interest  in  young  cou- 
ples and  young  lovers.  That,  in  his  ever-fresh  fancy,  he 
conceived  in  this  association  inimmerable  histories  of  him- 
self involving  far  more  unlikely  events  that  never  happened 
than  Isaac  D'lsraeli  ever  imagined,  is  hardly  to  be  doubted; 
but  as  to  this  part  of  his  real  history  he  was  mute,  or  re- 
vealed his  nobleness  in  an  impulse  to  be  generously  just 
We  verge  on  delicate  gi-ound,  but  a  slight  remembrance 
rises  in  the  writer  which  can  grate  nowhere.  Mr.  Forster 
relates  how  a  certain  friend,  being  in  Florence,  sent  him 
home  a  leaf  from  the  garden  of  his  old  house  at  Fiesole. 
That  friend  had  first  asked  him  what  he  should  send  him 
home,  and  he  had  stipulated  for  this  gift — found  by  Mr. 
Forster  among .  his  papers  after  his  death.  The  friend,  <m 
coming  back  to  England,  related  to  Landor  that  he  had 
been  much  embarrassed,  on  going  in  search  of  the  leaf,  by 
his  driver's  suddenly  stopping  his  horses  in  a  narrow  lane, 
and  presenting  him  (the  friend)  to  "La  Signora Laudora." 
TJie  lady  was  walking  alone  ou  a  bright,  Italian  winter* 
day;  and  the  man,  having  been.  to\A.,\.o  ^csSn^  \»  ^^Ti^^^ 
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Landora/iBferredtfaat.hemust  be' conveying  a  guest  or  vis- 
itor.  **I  pulled  off  my  hat/'  said  the  friend,  "apologised 
for  the  coachman's  mistake,  and  drove  on.  The  lady  wis 
walkiiig  with  a  rapid  and  firm  step,  had  bright  eyes,  a  fine 
fresh  colour,  and  looked  animated  and  agreeable."  Landor 
checked  otf  each  clause  of  the  description,  with  a  stately 
nod  of  mote  than  ready  assent,  and  replied,  with  all  his 
tremendous  energy  concentrated  into  the  sentence:  "And 
the  Lord  forbid  thiat  I  >should  do  otherwise  then  declare 
that  she  always  was  agreeable — to  every  one  but  me  !  " 

Mr.  Forster  step  by  step  builds  up  the  evidence  on  which 
he  writes  this  life  and  states  this  character.  In  like  man- 
ner, he  gives  the  evidence  for  his  high  estimation  of  Lan- 
dor's  works,  and — it  may  be  added — for  their  recompense 
against  some  neglect,  in  finding  so  sympathetic,  acute,  and 
devoted  a  champion.  Nothing  in  the  book  is  more  remark- 
able than  his  examination  of  each  of  Landor's  successive 
pieces  of  writing,  his  delicate  discernment  of  their  beauties, 
and  his  strong  desire  to  impart  his  own  perceptions  in  this 
wise  to  the  great  audience  that  is  yet  to  come.  It  rarely 
befalls  an  author  to  have  such  a  commentator :  to  become 
the  subject  of  so  much  artistic  skill  and  knowledge,  com- 
bined with  such  infinite  and  loving  pains.  Alike  as  a  piece 
of  Biography,  and  as  a  commentary  upon  the  beauties  of  a 
great  writer,  the  book  is  a  massive  book;  as  the  man  and 
the  writer  were  massive  too.  Sometimes,  when  the  balance 
held  by  Mr.  Forster  has  seemed  for  a  moment  to  turn  a 
little  heavily  against  the  infirmities  of  temperament  of  a 
grand  old  friend,  we  have  felt  something  of  a  shock;  but 
we  have  not  once  been  able  to  gainsay  the  justice  of  the 
scales.  This  feeling,  too,  has  only  fluttered  out  of  the 
detail,  here  or  there,  and  has  vanished  before  the  whole. 
We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Forster,  that "  Judgment  has  been 
passed '' — as  it  should  be — "  with  an  equal  desire  to  be  only 
just  on  all  the  qualities  of  his  temperament  which  affected 
necessarily  not  his  own  life  only.  But,  now  that  the  story 
is  told,  no  one  will  have  difficulty  in  striking  the  balance 
between  its  good  and  ill;  and  what  was  really  imperish- 
able in  Lander's  genius  will  not  be  treasured  less,  or  less 
understood,  for  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his  charac- 
ter." 

Mr.  Forster^s  second  volume  gives  a  ia"&^\mAvi  v^l  "Xjasv- 
dor's  writing  at  seventy-five.     It  may  \)^  \iv.\je^^"^NAs\'^  *^ 
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those  who  are  curious  in  calligraphy  to  know  that  its  re' 
semblance  to  the  recent  handwriting  of  that  great  genius, 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  is  singularly  strong. 

In  a  military  burial-ground  in  India,  the  name  of  Wialter 
Landor  is  associated  with  the  present  writer's,  over  the 
grave  of  a  young  officer.  No  name  could  stand  there,  more 
inseparably  associated  in  the  writer's  mind  with  the  dig- 
nity of  generosity :  with  a  noble  scorn  of  all  littleness,  idl 
cruelty,  oppression,  fraud,  and  false  pretenoe. 
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A  Ghild'g  Dream  of  a  Star. 

Of  this  little  story  Dickens  wrote  to  John  Forster  in 
March,  1850:  "Looking  over  the  suggested  contents  of 
number  two" — number  two  of  "Household  Words,"  that 
is — "  at  breakfast  this  morning,  I  felt  an  uneasy  sense  of 
there  being  a  want  of  something  tender,  which  would 
apply  to  some  universal  household  knowledge.  Coming 
down  in  the  railroad  the  other  night  (always  a  wonder- 
fully suggestive  place  to  me  when  I  am  alone),  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  stars,  and  revolving  a  little  idea  about  them. 
Putting  now  these  two  things  together,  I  wrote  the  en- 
closed little  paper,  straightway."  Forster  adds:  "His 
sister  Fanny  and  himself,  he  told  me  long  before  this  paper 
was  written,  used  to  wander  at  night  about  a  churchyard 
near  their  house,  looking  up  at  the  stars;  and  her  early 
death  had  vividly  reawakened  all  the  childish  associations 
which  made  her  memory  dear  to  him." 

Perfect  Felicity. 

The  dog  was  probably  right  when  he  said  that  there  was 
more  than  one  Happy  Family  on  view  in  the  streets  of 
London  when  this  paper  was  written;  but  for  some  years 
the  cages  on  wheels  which  contained  the  odd  collection  of 
creatures  here  enumerated  have  ceased  to  be  among  the 
sights  of  the  town.  Regent  Street  and  the  corner  of 
Trafalgar  Square,  opposite  St.  Martin's  Church,  were  the 
favourite  "pitches"  for  the  best  known  of  these  peram- 
bulating menageries.  The  Mr.  Hudson  alluded  to  was  the 
speculator  who,  in  the  early  days  of  railways,  was  known 
as  the  "  Railway  King,"  and  subsequently,  Uke  Mr.  Veneer- 
ing in  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  made  a  resounding  smash  of 
it.  The  members  of  the  raven's  suggested  Happy  Family 
of  men  were,  of  course,  selected  for  tW  %xX>ic«av&  ^n^- 
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gence  of  their  aims  and  views.  Except  in  the  cases  of  the 
Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  they  are 
all  forgotten  now.  Sir  Peter  Laurie  was  an  egregious 
alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  who  once  declared  his 
intention  of  "putting  down"  suicide  among  other  things, 
and  was  satirised  as  Alderman  Cute.  :      ■ 

From  the  Raven  in  the  Happy  Family. — I. 

Astley^s  was  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  a 
famous  London  theatre  for  equestrian  drama  and  "  scenes 
in  the  circle.''  "Our  proprietor's  wife's"  mission  shows 
that  what  is  absurdly  called  "  the  New  Woman"  is  at  least 
more  than  half  a  century  old.  "  One  Gorham  and  a  Privy 
Council"  refers  to  a  famous  ecclesiastical  lawsuit  of  that 
period,  now  altogether  forgotten  except  by  a  few  lawyers 
and  ardent  churchmen. 

From  the  Raven  in  the  Happy  Family. — II. 

And  see  "Medicine  Men  of  Civilisation,"  in  "The  Un- 
commercial Traveller";  the  description  of  the  funeral 
of  Mrs.  Gargery,  in  "Great  Expectations";  thfe  account  of 
Mr.  Mould  and  his  business,  in  "  Martin  Chuzztewit " ;  and 
the  directions  as  to  his  own  burial,  in  Charles  Dickens's 
will. 

From  the  Raven  in  the  Happy  Family. — III. 

Vauxhall  and  Cremorne  Gardens  were  built  over  many 
years  ago,  and  Greenwich  Fair  has  also  long  ceased  to 
exist.  The  Nepaulese  Princes  have  had  many  succes- 
sors— Shahs  of  Persia,  Afghan  princes,  and  the  like — and 
the  raven's  description  of  the  imbecilities  of  "society" 
in  such  cases  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  1850;  while 
the  British  public  in  general  were  even  more  foolish  about 
the  sale  of  the  elephant  Jumbo  to  Barnum  in  1882  than 
they  were  about  the  first  hippopotamus  at  the  Zodlogical 
Gardens.  The  "good-natured,  amiable  old  Duke"  was 
the  then  recently  deceased  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  Begging-Letter  Writer. 

.  These  are  all  actual  personal  experiences,  "without  a 
particle  of  exaggeration,"   JoVviv  ¥ot^\,^t  ^«;^^.!    \tv  \&46 
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Dicien0  h^  pccawpn  to  ;Write  to  W.  H.  Wills,  at  that  time 
sub-editor  of  the  "Daily  News":  "Do  look  at  the  en- 
closed from  Mrs.  What's-her-qame.  For  a  surprising 
audacity,  it  is  remarkable  even  to  me,  who  am  positively 
bullied,  and  all  but  beaten,  by  these  people.  I  wish  you 
would  do  me  the  favour  to  write  to  her  (in  your  own  name 
and  from  your  own  address),  stating  that  you  answered 
the  letter  as  you  did,  because  if  I  were  the  wealthiest 
nobleman  in  England  I  could  not  keep  pace  with  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  demands  upon  ine,  and  because 
you/  saw  no  internal  evidence  in  her  application  to  in- 
duce y^outo  single  it  put  for  any  especial  notice.  That 
the  tone  of  this  letter  «rtoders  you  exceedingly  glad  that 
you  did  so;  and  that  you  decline,  from  me,  holding  any 
correspondence  with  her.  Something  to  that  effect,,  after 
what  flourish  your,  nature  will."  ,     , 

Fbrsi«l*,'1ti  mentioning  this  essajr,  says  that  in  describing 
"  the  extettt  to  which  he  was  made  a  Victim  by  this  class  of 
swindler,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  devices  practised 
on  him,"  he  "had  not  confessed  as  he  might,  that  for 
much  of  what  he  suffered  he  was  himself  responsible, 
by.  giving -fio  largely,  as  at  first  he  did,  to  almost  everyone 
who  appUed  to  him,"  Forster  also  tells  the  following  story: 
"The  Mendicity  Society^s  officers  had  caught  a  notorious 
begging-i-letter  writer,  had  identified  him  as  an  old  of- 
fender  against  Dickens  of  which  proofs  were  found  on  his 
person,  and  had  put  matters  in  train  for  his  proper  punish- 
ment: when  the  wretched  creature's  wife  made  such  ap- 
peal before  the  case  was  heard  at  the  police-court,  that 
Dickens  broke  down  in  his  capacity  of  prosecutor,  and  at 
the  last  inoment,  finding  what  was  said  of  the  man's  dis- 
tress at  the  time  to  be  true,  relented.  *When  the  men- 
dicity officers  themselves  told  me  the  man  was  in  distress 
I  desired  them  to  suppress  what  they  knew  about  him, 
and  slipped  out  of  the  bundle  (in  the  police  office)  his 
first  letter,  which  was  the  greatest  lie  of  all.  For  he 
looked  wretched,  and  his  wife  had  been  waiting  about  the 
street  to  see  me,  all  the  morning.  It  was  an  exceedingly 
bad  case,  however,  and  the  imposition,  all  through,  very 
great  indeed.  Insomuch  that  I  could  not  say  anything 
in  his  favour,  even  when  I  saw  him.  Yet  I  was  not  sorry 
that  the  creature  found  the  loopYiole  ioT  ^^ekO,^^.  ^^^N^a' 
oncers  had  taken  him  illegally   m\A\ou\.  «Ja^  ^^s^'^s^N 
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and  really  th&y  meeaed  it  All  through,  q\^t«  tMse- 
tioualy/" 

Even  during  his  stay  in  Paris  in  1846-1S47  %he  begging* 
letter  writers  found  out  "Moniii^ur  Didkene,  le  rbinand^ 
c^l^bre/'  and  waylaid  hitn  at  thd  doar  and  in  the  stt^i  M 
boldly  as  in  London,  ''their  distinguishing  p6<duli^ty 
being  that  they  were  nearly  all  of  them  'Chevali#ra  d6  lA 
Garde  Imperiate  de  sa  Maje^ti^  Napoleon  le  Grand)'  and 
that  their  letters  bore  immenge  seals  with  coatd  of  itfmi  $A 
large  ad  £ve«-shilling  pieces.'' 

And  see  the  article  on  "Tramps"  in  "The  Uneomme^ 
cial  Traveller''  and  Mr.  Boffin'ib  experiences>  after  he  came 
into  his  property,  in  "  Our  Mutual  Friend." 

A  Walk  in  a  Workhouse. 

And  see  "A  Small  Star  in  the  East/'  *^  Wapping  Work- 
house." and  "Night  Walks/'  in  ''The  Uncommercial 
Traveller." 

The  Detective  Police. 

These  are  real  stories  told  by  real  detectives,  and  £ufe 
consequently  altogether  unlike  the  so-called  detective 
stories  which  have  been  overrunning  English  and  Amerit^aa 
literature  for  so  many  weary  years.  Inspector  Wield  was 
Inspector  Field,  and  afterwards  sat"-*corpulent  forefinger 
and  all— *for  Inspector  Bucket  in  "Bleak  House." 

A  Poor  Man's  Tale  of  a  Patent. 

All  matters  of  this  kind  in  England  have  been  greatly 
simplified  and  cheapened  since  1850,  and  Deputy  Chaff- 
wax  and  his  crew  have  been  reformed  out  of  existence. 

Bill-Sticking. 

The  Advertising  vans,  on  the  invention  of  which  the 
King  of  the  Bill-Stickers  so  greatly  prided  himself,  Ob^ 
struoted  the  traffic  to  such  an  extent  at  last  as  to  become 
intolerable  nvdsances  and  were  speedily  abolished  by  the 
police.  Bill'posting  generally  has  made  great  irtrides  since 
HiB  Majesty  furnished  the  Information  given  in  this  paper. 
The  third  paragraph  in  this  attVc\ft  t^i»t%  to  pronoinent 
advertisers  of  that  day. 
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On  Duty  with  Inspector  Field. 

Tbia  paper  was  photographically  true  when  it  was 
written,  but  the  very  worst  parts  of  London  would  have 
to  be  eachaustively  searched  nowadays  before  the  experi* 
enoes  which  it  describes  could  be  even  approached.  The 
efficient  administration  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses 
Aet,  known  as  Lord  Shafte&biury's,  has  vastly  improved 
all  such  matters. 

Our  Watering-Place. 

"Our  Watering-Place"  was  the  little  village  of  Broad- 
stairs  in  Kent,  and,  although  the  place  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  size,  owing  to  the  building  of  many  houses  near 
the  railway — there  was  no  railway  nearer  than  Ramsgate 
when  this  paper  was  written —  time  has  brought  about  but 
few  changes  in  its  sea-front  and  its  queer  little  streets. 

There  is  at  Broadstairs  an  exceUbent  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  delusive  legends  grow  up  on  the  smallest 
foundations.  On  the  cliff  overlooking  the  httle  pier,  and 
close  to  the  coast-guard  station,  stands  Fort  House,  a  tall 
and  very  conspicuous  place  which  Charles  Dickens  rented 
during,  more  than  o«i©  summer.  This  is  now  known  as 
Bleak  House  because^  according  to  a  tradition  on  which 
the  natives  positivdy  insist,  ''Bleak  House"  was  written 
there.  Unfortunately  for  the  legend,  it  is  the  fact  that 
although  "Bleak  House"  was  written  in  many  places- 
Dover,  Brighton,  Boulogne,  London,  and  where  not — 
not  a  line  of  it  was  written  at  Broadstairs. 

Writing  to  Professor  Fetton  cwi  the  Ist  of  September, 
IS^,  Charles  Dickens  described  Broadstaira  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "This  is  a  httie  fishing-place;  intensely 
quiet;  built  on  a  cliff,  whereon — ^in  the  centre  of  a  tiny 
semicircular  bay — our  house  stands;  the  sea  rolling  and 
dafihing  under  the  windows.  Seven  mites  out  are  the 
Goodwiin  Sands  (you've  heard  of  the  Goodwin  Saoods.?), 
whence  floating  lights  perpetually  wink  after  dark,  as  if 
they  were  carryiaig  on  intrigues  with  the  servants.  Also» 
there  is  a  big  lighthouse  called  the  North  Foreland  on  a 
hill  behind  the  village,  a  severe  paraoeai^  lights  whdch 
reproves  the  young  and  giddy  floaters,  and  stares  gjrimlY 
cmt  upon  the  sea.  Under  the  cliS  ar^  t^^  ^oo^  ^«c&»^ 
where  aJU  the  children  assemble  every  Inom\Ti^^«uTi5L^^^Kt^'^' 
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up  impossible  fortifications,  which  the  sea  throws  down 
again  at  high  water.  Old  gentlemen  and  ancient  ladies 
flirt  after  their  own  manner  in  two  reading-rooms  and  on 
a  great  many  scattered  seats  in  the  open  air.  Other  old 
gentlemen  look  all  day  through  telescopes  and  never  see 
anything.  In  a  bay-window  in  a  one-pair  sits,  from  nine 
o'clock  to  one,  a  gentleman  with  rather  long  hair  and  no 
neckcloth,  who  writes  and  grins  as  if  he  thought  he  were 
very  funny  indeed.  His  name  is  Boz.  At  one  he  dis- 
appears, and  presently  emerges  from  a  bathing-machine, 
and  may  be  seen — a  kind  of  salmon-coloured  porpoise- 
splashing  about  in  the  ocean.  After  that  he  may  be  seen 
in  another  bay-window  on  the  ground  floor,  eating  a 
gtrong  lunch;  after  that,  walking  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  or 
lying  on  his  back  in  the  sand  reading  a  book.  Nobody 
bothers  him  unless  they  know  he  is  disposed  to  be  talked 
to;  and  I  am  told  he  is  very  comfortable  indeed.  He's 
as  brown  as  a  berry  and  they  do  say  is  a  small  fortune  to 
the  innkeeper  who  sells  beer  and  cold  punch.  But  this 
is  mere  rumour." 

A  Flight. 

"To  Paris  in  eleven  hours"  was  considered  a  great  feat 
in  1851.  Since  the  time  was  reduced  to  seven  or  eight 
hours  there  has  been  demand,  of  course,  for  still  further 
reduction. 

"Meat-chell"  was  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  manager  of  the 
French  plays  which  were  at  that  time  given  at  the  St. 

And  see  "The  Calais  Night-Mail"  and  "Aboard  Ship," 
in  "The  Uncommercial  Traveller";  and  "Our  French 
Watering-Place,"  in  the  present  volume. 

Our  School. 

And  see  "Dullborough  Town"  in  "The  Uncommercial 
Traveller";  and  "The  Schoolboy's  Story"  and  "The 
Ghost  in  Master  B's  Room"  (chapter  ii.  of  "The  Haunted 
House"),  in  the  volume  of  "Christmas  Stories." 

Our  Honourable  Friend. 

Charles  Dickens  had  but  a  pooi  opinion  of  Parliaments 
And  members    of    ParUamexit.     3o\vcv  Yox^tec  T^\xvML\a^ 
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speaking  of  the  conclusion  of  his  career  as  a  reporter  in 
the  Press  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "his 
observation  while  there  had  not  led  him  to  form  any- 
high  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  its  heroes; 
and  that,  of  the  Pickwickian  sense  which  so  often  takes 
the  place  of  common  sense  in  our  legislature,  he  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  declaring  his  contempt  at  every  part  of 
his  Ufe." 

Many  years  after  the  publication  of  this  paper  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  quite  in  the  Carlyle  vein:  "I  declare  that 
as  to  all  matters  on  the  face  of  the  teeming  earth,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  House  of  Commons  and  Parliament 
altogether  is  become  just  the  dreariest  failure  and  nuisance 
that  ever  bothered  this  much-bothered  world/' 

And  see  the  elections  in  "Pickwick''  and  "Our  Mutual 
Friend." 


Lying  Awake. 

The  London  Tavern  in  Bishopsgate  Within,  over  against 
the  offices  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  was  a  great 
place  for  public  dinners  when  this  paper  was  written,  and 
Mt.  Bathe  was  its  proprietor.     It  has  long  ceased  to  exist* 

Public  executions  are,  happily,  things  of  the  past.  The 
Mannings  were  a  man  and  his  wife  who  murdered  one 
O'Connor — the  paramour  of  the  woman — under  circum- 
stances of  great  atrocity  and  treachery.  "I  never  liked 
him,"  Manning  said  in  his  confession,  "so  I  finished  him 
off  with  the  ripping-chisel." 

The  Morgue  was  continually  obtruding  itself  on  Charles 
Dickens's  thoughts.  See  "Travelling  Abroad,"  and 
"Some  Recollections  of  Mortality"  in  "The  Uncom- 
mercial Traveller." 

Flogging  has  of  late  years  proved  very  effectual  as  a 
punishment  for  robbery  with  violence,  and  has  not  been 
attended  by  the  evil  consequences  apprehended  in  this 
paper. 

Down  with  the  Tide. 

There  18  no  toll-taker  now  at  WaterVoo,  ox  ^\)  wk^  <A>^^ 
7ther  London  Bridges.     They  are  a\\  tree.     _  ' 
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Fraudfi  on  the  Fairies. 

George  Cruikshank,  artist,  caricaturist,  and  extreme 
teetotaUer,  had  published  at  about  this  time  a  version  of 
the  story  of  "Hop  o'  my  Thumb,*'  specially  designed  to 
advance  his  own  special  views.  Dickens  thereupon  wrote 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills:  ''I  have  thought  of  another  article 
to  be  called  'Frauds  upon  the  Fairies,'  apropos  of  George 
Cruikshank's  editing.  Half  playfully  and  half  seriously, 
I  mean  to  protest  most  strongly  against  alterations,  for  any 
purpose  of  the  beautiful  little  stories  which  are  so  tenderly 
and  humanly  useful  to  us  in  these  times,  when  the  world 
is  so  much  with  us,  early  and  late;  and  then  to  rewrite 
'Cinderella,'  according  to  Total  Abstinence,  Peace  Society, 
and  Bloomer  principles,  and  expressly  for  their  propaga- 
tion." 

E.  Moses  and  Son  were  advertising  tailors;  Professor 
HoUoway's  pills  are  not  unheard  of  now;  Mary  Wedlake 
was  the  name  of  a  firm  of  agricultural  implement-makers, 
who  perpetually  advertised  their  oat-bruising  machine  in 
words  of  the  text. 

And  see  "The  Boiled  Beef  of  New  England"  and  "A 
Plea  for  Total  Abstinence,"  in  "The  Uncommercial 
Traveller" ;  and  "  The  Great  Baby,"  in  the  present  volume. 

The  Long  Voyage. 

Stories  of  shipwreck  and  disaster  at  sea  always  had  a 
peculiar  interest  for  Charles  Dickens,  and  his  library  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  books  on  the  subject.  "The 
most  beautiful  and  affecting  incident"  associated  with  a 
shipwreck  was  often  in  his  mind.  When  "The  Light- 
house" was  produced  at  Tavistock  House,  in  1855,  he 
set  the  story  in  ballad  form  to  the  music  of  Mr.  George 
Linley's  well-known  song  "Little  Nell,"  and  it  was  sung 
in  the  course  of  the  piece  by  his  eldest  daughter.  This 
piece  is  included  in  the  collection  of  Dickens's  poems. 

Our  French  Watering-Place. 

"Our  French  Watering-Place"  was  Boulogne.     Here 
Dickens  lived  during  the  summers  of  1853,   1854,  and 
IS136^  Grstly,  at  the  Villa  dea  Mou\vafea\«.*,  «fcw$ii^>j  ^^ithe 
Vilh  du  Camp  de  Droite*,  audXYik^Vj,  ^«ix\^\>i5c^^'«tf^ 
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lineaux.  Both  houses  belonged  to  *'  M.  Loyal-Devasseur," 
whose  real  name  was  Beaucourt-Mutuel,  and  of  whom 
Dickens  afterwards  wrote:  "  I  never  did  see  such  a  gentle, 
kind  heart.''  Dickens's  descriptions,  in  letters  to  John 
Forster,  of  his  Boulogne  residence,  and  of  the  landlord 
whom  he  admired  and  loved,  make  us  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  delightful  episodes  in  the  novelist's 
experience.  These  letters  are  in  Forster's  "  Life  of  Dick- 
ens." 

Prince  Bull. 

This  paper  refers  to  the  gross  mismanagement  of  affairs 
during  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  shameful  breakdown 
of  the  Circumlocution  Departments  which  were  supposed 
to  be  responsible  for  its  proper  conduct.  Iii  April,  1855, 
Dickens  made  on  this  subject  his  only  political  speech,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Association  in 
Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

And  see  "The  Great  Tasmania's  Cargo,"  in  '*The 
Uncommercial  Traveller";  and  "The  Thousand  and  One 
Humbugs,"  in  the  present  volume. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Humbugs. 

In  this,  the  longest  of  Dickens's  purely  political  squibs, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  explain  a  few  names  and  allusions. 
The  Grand  Vizier  Parmastoon,  then,  was  Lord  Palmerston; 
Abaddeen,  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  made  a  knight 
of  the  Garter,  apparently  as  a  reward  for  his  grotesque 
failure  as  Prime  Minister  during  the  Crimean  War;  Han- 
sardadade  is  an  allusion  to  Hansard's  official  Reports  of  the 
Parliamentary  Debates;  Brothartoon  was  Mr.  Brotherton, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  whose  hobby  it  was  to  try  to  get 
the  House  of  Commons  to  adjourn  at  midnight;  Mista- 
speeka  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker;  a  Dowajah  and  the 
PenshunUst — the  latter  an  institution  not  unknown  in 
America — speak  for  themselves;  Scarli  Tapa  referred 
to  the  official  red  tape;  the  Praymiah  was  the  Prime 
Minister;  Layardeen  was  Sir  Henry  (then  Mr.)  Layard, 
the  explorer  of  Nineveh  and  a  very  *' advanced"  member 
of  Parliament;  Dizze  was  Mr.  DisraeU;  Darbee,  Lord 
Derby;  and  Johnnee,  Lord  John  Russell. 

"  Let  me  count  you  out "  refers  to  the  raVe  oi  \}t^'fc^Qv^^ifc 
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of  Commons  that  no  business  can,  be  transacted  unless 
forty  members  are  present.  If  any  member  reports, 
during  a  sitting,  that  there  is  a  less  number  than  forty 
present,  the  Speaker  proceeds  to  count  the  House,  and 
unless,  during  the  process,  the  number  is  made  up,  the 
House  stands  adjourned. 
And  see  "  Prince  BulP'  in  the  present  volume. 

Out  of  Town. 

For  Pavilionstone  read  Folkestone. 

Out  of  the  Season. 

The  watering-place  out  of  the  season  was  Dover,  and 
the  place  without,  a  cliff  was  Deal.  The  Wedgington 
family  incident  was  thiis  described  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
Hogarth:  ''I  went  to  the  Dover  Theatre  on  Friday  night, 
which  was  a  miserable  spectacle.  The  pit  is  boarded 
over,  and  it  is  a  drinking  and  smoking  place.  It  was  'for 
the  benefit  of  Mrs. ,  and  the  town  had  been  very  ex- 
tensively placarded  with  'Don't  forget  Friday.'  I  made 
out  four-and-ninepence  (I  am  serious)  in  the  house  when 
I  went  in.  We  may  have  warmed  up  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  to  twelve  shillings.     A  Jew  played  the  grand 

piano;  Mrs. sang  no  end  of  songs  (with not  a  bad  voice, 

poor  creature) ;  Mr. sang  comic  songs  fearfully,  and 

danced  clog  hornpipes  capitally;  and  a  mi^rable  woman 
shivering  in  a  shawl  and  bonnet  sat  in  the  side  boxes  all 

the  evening,  nursing  Master ,  aged  seven  months.    It 

was  a  most  forlorn  business,  and  I  should  have  contributed 
a  sovereign  to  the  treasury  if  I  had  known  how." 

The  "good  Mr.  Baines  of  Leeds"  mentioned  in  this 
connection  was  one  of  those  puritanical  members  of 
Parliament  whose  chief  desire  in  life  appears  to  be  to 
deprive  the  people  of  any  chance  of  amusing  themselves, 
and  whom  Dickens  detested  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

As  to  the  "unprecedented  chapter"  Charles  Dickens 
Wrote  to  his  wife:  "I  did  nothing  at  Dover  (except  for 
'Household  Words')  and  have  not  begun  'Little  Dorrit,* 
no.  8,  yet.  But  I  took  twenty-mile  walks  in  the  fresh  air, 
B>nA  perhaps  in  the  long  run  did  better  than  if  I  had  been 
at  work  J* 
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Douglas  Jerrold. 

Charles  Dickens's  love  for  Douglas  Jerrold  personally 
(they  were  friends  for  twenty  years)  was  as  great  as  his 
admiration  of  his  brilliant  intellect, 

Leigh  Hunt. 

The  two  intimate  literary  friends  of  Leigh  Sunt  alluded 
to  in  this  paper  were  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall)  and  John 
Forster.  Leigh  Hunt  did  not  at  first  recognise  himself 
in  Skimpole  ("Bleak  House'*),  but  there  were  plenty  of 
good-natured  friends  to  point  out  to  him  such  resemblance 
as  there  was;  and,  as  Forster  says,  "painful  explanatipns 
followed,"  and,  the  time  for  redress  being  gone,  "nothing 
was  possible  to  Dickens  but  what  amounted  to  a  friendly 
evasion  of  the  points  really  at  issue."  But  he  tried 
hard  to  put  the  matter  right.  His  apology  was  frank 
and  ample,  but  Leigh  Hunt  was  at  least  excusable  for 
thinking  that  a  serious  injury  had  been  done  him. 

The  Late  Mr.  Stanfield. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1867,  Charles  Dickens  wrote  to 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  signing  himself  "  ever,  my  dear  Stanny, 
your  faithful  and  affectionate."  On  the  19th  of  the 
following  month  he  wrote  to  Mr.  George  Stanfield:  "  When 
I  came  up  to  the  house  this  afternoon  and  saw  what  had 
happened,  I  had  not  the'  courage  to  ring,  though  I  had 
thought  I  was  fully  prepared  by  what  I  heard  when  I  called 
yesterday.  No  one  of  your  father's  friends  can  ever 
have  lov6d  him  more  dearly  than  I  always  did,  or  can  have 
better  known  the  worth  of  his  noble  character."  Stan- 
field and  Charles  Dickens  had  been  close  and  dear  friends 
for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Landor's  Life. 

"In  a  military  burial-ground  in  India,  the  name  of 
Walter  Landor  is  associated  with  the  present  writer's  over 
the  grave  of  a  young  officer."  The  young  officer  was 
Walter  Landor  Dickens,  Charles  Dickens's  second  son  and 
Landor's  godson,  who  died  in  Calcutta,  on  his  y^y  home 
invalided,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1863. 
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In  his  "  Life  of  Landor  "  John  Forster  tells  the  following 
story:  "Ten  years  after  Landor  had  lost  his  home'' — his 
house  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence — *'  an  Englishman  travel- 
ling in  Italy,  his  friend  and  mine,  visited  the  neighbour- 
hood for  his  sake,  drove  out  from  Florence  to  Fiesole,  and 
asked  his  coachman  which  was  the  villa  in  which  the 
Landor  family  lived.  '  He  was  a  dull  dog,  and  pointed 
to  Boccaccio's.  I  didn't  believe  him..  He  was  so  deuced 
ready  that  I  knew  he  lied.  I  went  up  to  the  convent, 
which  is  on  a  height,  and  was  leaning  on  a  dwarf  wall 
basking  in  the  noble  view  over  a  vast  range  of  hill  and 
valley,  when  a  little  peasant  girl  came  up  and  began  to 
point  out  the  localities.  Ecco  la  Villa  Landora!  was 
one  of  the  first  half-dozen  sentences  she  spoke.  My  heart 
swelled  as  Landor's  would  have  done  when  I  looked  down 
upon  it,  nestling  among  its  olive-trees  and  vines,  and 
with  its  upper  windows  (there  are  five  above  the  door) 
open  to  the  setting  sun.  Over  the  centre  of  these  there 
is  another  story,  set  upon  the  house-top  like  a  tower;  and 
all  Italy,  except  its  sea,  is  melted  down  into  the  glowing 
landscape  it  commands.  I  plucked  a  leaf  of  ivy  from  the 
convent-garden  as  I  looked;  and  here  it  is.  For  Landor, 
with  my  love.'  So  wrote  Mr.  Dickens  to  me  from  Florence 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  1845;  and  when  I  turned  over  Lan- 
dor's papers  in  the  same  month  after  an  interval  of  exactly 
twenty  years,  the  ivy-leaf  was  found  carefully  enclosed, 
with  the  letter  in  which  I  had  sent  it."  **  Dickens  had 
asked  him  before  leaving,"  Forster  says  in  another  place, 
"what  he  would  most  wish  to  have  in  remembrance  of 
Italy.     'An  ivy-leaf  from  Fiesole,'  said  Landor." 

Landor  was  avowedly  the  original  of  Lawrence  Boy- 
thorn  in  "Bleak  House." 


THE  END. 
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ber  my  life  had  a  penitential  anniversary  in  it  called  a  bixth- 
day.  I  suppose  lie  last  communication  was  truer  than  the 
first  !'* 

"  What  am  I  like,  Young  Jackson?  " 

"Ypu  are  like  a  blight  all  through  the  year  to.  me.  You 
hard-lined,  thin-lipped,  repressive,  changeless  woman  with 
a  wax  mask  on.  You  are  like  the  Devil  to  me;  most  of  all 
when  you  teach  me  religious  things,  for  you  make  me  abhor 
them." 

"  You  remember  me,  Mr.  Young  Jackson?  "  In  another 
voice  from  another  quarter. 

"  Most  gratefully,  si;r.  You  were  the  ray  of  hope  and 
prospering  ambition  in  my  life.  When  I  attended  your 
course,  I  believed  that  I  should  come  to  be  a  great  healer, 
and  I  felt  almost  happy — even  though  I  was  still  the  one 
boarder  in  the  house  with  that  horrible  mask,  and  ate 
and  drank  in  silence  and  constraint  with  the  mask  before 
me,  every  day.  As  I  had  done  every,  every,  every  day, 
through  my  school-time  and  from  my  earliest  recollec- 
tion." 

"  What  am  I  like,  Mr.  Young  Jackson?  " 

"  You  are  like  a  Superior  Being  to  me.  You  are  like 
Nature  beginning  to  reveal  herself  to  me.  I  hear  you 
again,  as  one  of  the  hushed  crowd  of  young  men  kindling 
under  the  power  of  your  presence  and  knowledge,  and  you 
bring  into  my  eyes  the  only  exultant  tears  that  ever  stood 
in  them." 

"  You  remember  Me,  Mr.  Young  Jackson?  "  In  a  grat- 
ing voice, from  quite  another  quarter. 

"Too  well.  You  made  your  ghostly  appearance  in  my 
life  one  day,  and  announced  that  its  course  was  to  be  ijud- 
denly  and  wholly  changed.  You  showed  me  which  was 
my  wearisome  seat  in  the  Galley  of  Barbox  Brothers. 
(When  they  were,  if  they  ever  were,  is  unknown  to  me; 
there  was  nothing  of  them  but  the  name  when  I  bent  to  the 
oai*. )  You  told  me  what  I  was  to  do,  and  what  to  he  paid; 
you  told  me  afterwards,  at  intervals  of  years,  when  I  was 
to  sign  for  the  Firm,  when  I  became  a  partner,  when  I  be- 
came the  Firm.     I  know  no  more  of  it,  or  of  myself," 

"  What  am  I  like,  Mr.  Young  Jackson?  " 

"  You  are  like  my  father,  I  sometimes  think.     You  are 
hard  .enough  and  cold  enough  so  to  have  bYo\^%\il^i:«$•»ss. 
acknowledged  son,     I  see  your  scanty  ^^'!tfe,^csvxiQNs>'«» 
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it/  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  burst  out  into  an  uncontrol- 
lable fit  of  laughter." 

The  prototype  of  "Lamps"  was  a  lamp-foreman  at 
Tilbury  railway  terminus,  named  Chipperfield,  who  proudly 
averred  that  Dickens  not  only  had  many  conversations 
with  him,  but  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Christmas  Number 
in  which  he  is  en^ibrin^d.  ChipperQeld  died  in  1899,  in 
his  eighty-third  year. 
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^  Vtyt  one  must  hare  flome  name  in  going  abouti  for' people 
to  pick  up,"  he  explained  to  Mugby  High  Street,  through 
the  I&n  window,  "  and  that  name  at  least  wa3  real  onoe« 
Whereas,  Young  Jackson! — ^Not  to  mention  its  being  a 
sadlj  satirioal  misnomer  for  Old  Jackson." 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  walked  out,  just  in  time  to  see, 
passing  along  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  a  velveteen 
man,  <^rrying  his  day's  dinner  in  a  small  bundle  that  might 
have  been  larger  without  suspicion  of  gluttony,  and  pelting 
away  towards  the  Junction  at  a  great  pace, 

"  There^s  Lamps ! "  said  Barbox  Brothers.  "  And  by  the 
bye— — ^' 

Bidiculous,  surely,  that  a  man  so  serious,  so  self-con- 
tained, and  not  yet  three  days  emancipated  from  a  routine 
of  drudgery,  should  stand  rubbing  his  chin  in  the  street, 
in  a  brown  study  about  Comic  Songs. 

"Bedside?"  said  Barbox  Brothers  testily.  "Sings 
them  at  the  bedside?  Why  at  the  bedside,  unless  he  goes 
to  bed  drunk?  Does,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  But  it's  no 
business  of  mine.  Let  me  see.  Mugby  Junction,  Mugby 
Junction.  Where  shall  I  go  next  ?  As  it  came  into  my 
head  last  night  when  I  woke  from  an  uneasy  sleep  in  the 
carriage  and  found  myself  here,  I  can  go  anywhere  from 
here.  Where  shall  I  go?  I'll  go  and  look  at  the  Junction 
by  daylight.  There's  no  hurry,  and  I  may  like  the  look  of 
one  Line  better  than  another." 

But  tiiere  were  so  many  Lines.  Gazing  down  upon 
them  from  a  bridge  at  the  Junction,  it  was  as  if  the  concen- 
trating Companies  formed  a  great  Industrial  Exhibition  of 
the  works  of  extraordinary  groimd  spiders  that  spun  iron. 
And  then  so  many  of  the  Lines  went  such  wonderful  ways, 
so  crossing  and  curving  among  one  another,  that  the  eye 
lost  them»  And  then  some  of  them  appeared  to  start  with 
the  fixed  intention  of  going  five  hundred  miles,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  gave  it  up  at  an  insignificant  bamer,  or  turned  off 
into  a .  workshop.  And  then  others,  like  intoxicated  men, 
went  a  little  way  very  straight,  and  surprisingly  slued 
Toniid  and  came  back  again.  And  then  others  were  so 
obockofuU  of  trucks  of  coal,  others  were  so  blocked  with 
truoks  of  casks,  others  were  so  gorged  with  tmoks  of  bal- 
last, others  were  so  set  apart  for  wheeled  oh^^^ita  Vfe,  \ss^- 
meilae  iroo  cotton-reels:  while  otheTa  \?«tfe^o\stv^B^  ^s^S^ 
(k/mu)  wadptb^vd  were  &o  delivered  o^ex  ^^Q  x^>sX  ^^sel^  -d^^^^ 
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"'Barbox  Brothers/' 

"  Stand  clear,  sir,  if  you  please.     One.     Two.     Eight  1  * 

Lamp  waved.  Signal  lights  ahead  already  changing. 
Shriek  from  engine.     Train  gone. 

"Mugby  Junction!"  said  the  traveller,  pulling  up  the 
woollen  muffler  round  his  throat  with  both  hands.  "At 
past  three  o'clock  of  a  tempestuous  morning !     So ! " 

He  spoke  to  himself.  There  was  no  one  else  to  speak  to. 
Perhaps,  though/ t^ppQ  h£i4  V^^^  aAyj  OliBfqjBe  to  speak  to, 
he  would  have  preferred  to  speak  to  himself.  Speaking  to 
himself  he  spoke  to  isi^man'  within  ^y4  yeiars  of  fifty  either 
way,  who  had  turned  grey  too  soon,  like  a  neglected  fire; 
a  man  of  pondering  habit,  byopdi^g^  carriage  of  the  head, 
and  suppressed  internal  voice  ;  'a'  man  with  many  indica- 
tions on  him  of  having'been  much  alone. 

He  stood  unnoticed  on  the  dreary  platform,  except  by 
the  rain  and  by  the  wind,  "those  two  vigilant  assailants 
made  a  rush  at  him.  "  V^ry  well,"  said  be,'jrielding. *  •  '"It 
signifies  nothing  to  me  to  what  quarter  i  tiim'  ihy  f  aceL^' 

Thus,  at  Mugby  Junction,  at  past  three  ■  o'clock  of  a 
tempestuous  morning,  the  traveller  went  where  the  weather 
drove  him.  "!:;v^'!        <  ..  .  :  'm 

Not  but  what  he  could  mi&e  a  stand  when  he  wis  so 
minded,  for,  coming  to  the  end*  of  the  rootfed'  shelter -(It  is 
of  considerable  extent  at  Mugby  Junction),  and  looking. Cat 
upon  the  dark  night,  with*a'yet'darket  spirit- wiiig  of  ptotm 
teatligii'ts'wiM'wayi  thioiigh  it,  lie  faced  about j  and>'hefld 
hirf  own  as'  rugge&ly  in  the  diffioiilt  direction' as  he  had  held' 
it'iii' the  easier  one.  Thus,^^  with  a  steady  Step,  the  trav- 
eller went  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  seek- 
ing nothing  and  finding  it.     •  ■   .    .  :    i     1   .     •  '■ 

A  place  replete  with  shadowy  shapes^  this  J^Iugby;  Junc- 
tion •in'^the  blackhours  of  the  four-knd- twenty;  '  Mysterious 
goods  trains,  covered  with  palls  and  gliding  on  like  vast 
wfeird  ftinerals, 'conveying  themsfeilves  guiltily  away  from 
t^b  presence  of  the  few  lighted  ;lamp8,  as  if  their  freight 
had  come  to  a  secret  and  unlawful  end.  Half-miles  of  coal 
ffarffaiHg' in  a  Detective  manner,  following  when  they  lead, 
^t6ppi<kg'Wlien  they-  itop,  backing  wh^n  they  back*;:  Red- 
hot  embers  showering  out  upon  the  ground,  down*  this  dark' 
a¥i^ijti^,  djo^  ddwn  th^'crt/her;  as  if  torturing' fires -were  "Being 
raked  clear;  conontt^atYy^  shrte^L^  axi^  ^^owxii  ^3i<dL'^;rixids 
rading  the  ear,  as  if  the  toxWeQi  Nira:^  ^\,-^^  \«sv^  A 
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their  suffering.'  Iron-ba»red  (jages  full  of  cattle,  jwgling 
by  midway,  the  drooping  beasts  with  horns  enta&gle^^  ©yes 
frozen  with  textor,  and  mouths  too:  at  least  they  have  long 
icicles  (or  what  seem  so)  hanging  from  their  lips.  Un- 
known languages  in  the  air,  conspiring  in, red,  green,  and 
white  cbaraeters.  An  earthquake,  acoompaijied  with  thun- 
der and  lightning,  going  up  express  to  London.  Now,  all 
quiet,  all  rudty,  wind  and  rain  in  possessicm,  lamps  extin- 
guished, Mugby  Junction  dead  and  indistinct,  with  its  robe 
drawn  over  its  head,  like  Caesar. 

Now,  tooy  as  the  belated  traveller  plodded  up  and  down, 
a  shadowy  train  went  by  him  in  the  gloom  which  was  no 
other  than  the  train  of  a  life.  From  whatsoever  intangible 
deep  cutting  or  daa*k  tunnel  it  emerged,  here  it  cg|,me,  un- 
summoned  and  unannounced,  stealing  upon  him,  and  passr 
ing  away  into  obscurity..  Here  mournfully  went  by  a 
child  who  had  nev^j?  had  a  childhood  or  known  a  parent, 
inseparable  from  a  youth  with  a  bitter  sense  of  his  name-t 
lessjiessi  cpupled  to  a  man  the  enforced,  business  of  whose 
best  years  had  been  distasteful  and  oppressive,  linked  to  an 
ungrateful  friend,  dragging  after  him  a  woman  once  be- 
loved. Attendant,  with  many  a  clank  and  wrep^ch,  were 
lumbering  cares,  dark  meditations,  huge  dim  disappoint- 
ments, monotonous  years,  a  long  jarring  line  of  the  dis- 
cords of  a  solitary  and  unhappy  existence. 

."—Yours,  sir?".     .    . 

The  traveller  recalled  his  eyes  from  the .  wa^te  into 
which  they  had  been  staring,  and  fell  back  a  step  or  so 
under  the  abruptness,  and  perhaps  the  chance  appropriate- 
ness, of  th^  question. 

."  Oh:I  /  My  thoughts  were  not  here  for  the  moment. .  Yes^ 
Yes.  Those  two  portmanteaus  are  mine.  Are  you  a  Portey?  " 

"On  Porter's  wag^,  sir.     But  I  am  Lamps."      .. 

The  traveller  looked  a  little  ooinfused.'.  . 

"  Who  did  you  say  you  are?  "         ;     . 

"Lamps,  sir,"  showing  an  oily  clot^  in  his.hancl,  as 
further  Explanation.  ;  • 

"Surely,  surely.     Is  there  any  hotel  or  tavern  here?" 

"Not  exactly  heve,  gir.     There  is  a  Refreshment  Room* 

here,  but "  Lamps,  with  a  mighty  serious  look,  gave 

his  head,  a  warning  roll  that  plainly  added— "  but  it's  a 

blessed  circumstance  for  you  that  it's  not  oi^evi," 

:.  >'*  you  OQuldn^t  recommend  it,^!  see,  \t  *\\.  NS[«k.^  ^^^Syjs)^^^ 


4                          MU€JBY  juNcrnow. 
^  Ask  youp  paTdon,  sir.     If  it  was ?  '* 

**  It  ain't  mj  place,  as  a  paid  servant  of  the  company,  to 
give  my  opinion  on  any  of  the  company *s  toepios,** — ^he 
ppononnoed  it  more  like  toothpicks, — *^  beyond  lamp-ile  and 
cotlwi»,'^  returned  Lamps  in  a  confidential  tone;  "but, 
speaking  as  a  man,  I  wouldn^t  recommend  my  father  (if  he 
was  to  come  to  life  again)  to  go  and  try  how  he^d  be 
treated  at  the  Befreshment  Room.  Not,  s.peaking  a»  a 
man,  no,  I  would  not.'' 

The  traveller  nodded  conviction.  ^  1  suppose  I  can  put 
up  in  the  town?  Ther©  is  a  town  heref  ^  Fbr  the  trav- 
eller  (though  a  stay-at-home  compared  with  mo&t  travellers) 
had  been,  like  many  others,  carried  on  the  steam  winds  and 
the  iro©  tides  through  that  Junction  before,  withoni  having 
ever,  as  one  might  say,  gone  ashore-  there. 

"  Oh  yes,  there' s  a  town,  sir  ?  Anyways,  there»*8  town 
©nottghtoput  up  in.  But,"  following  the  glance  of  ttie 
other  at  his  luggage,  **this  is  a  vwpy  dead  time  of  the  n%ht 
with  us,  sir.  The  deadest  time.  I  might  a*mo»t  eall  it 
our  deadest  and  buriedest  time.** 

^*  No  porters  about?  *' 

"  Well  J  sir,  you  see,"  returned  Lamps,  confidential  again, 
'*they  in  general  goes  off  with  the  gas,  That^s  how  it  is. 
And  they  seem  to  have  overteohed  you,  through  your  walk- 
ing to  the  furder  end  of  the  platform.  Bat,  in  about 
twelve  Miinutes  or  so,  she  may  be  up"  "• 

'*"Wke  may  be  up?  ** 

**The  thyee  forty^two,  sir.  She  goes  off  in  a  sidin^  till 
the  Up  X  passes,  and  then  she " — here  an  air*  of  hope- 
ful vagueness  pervaded  Lamps — **  does  all  aa  lays  in  her 
power. '^ 

"I  doubt  if  I  comprehend  the  arrangement. **" 

"I  doubt  if  anybody  do,  sir.  She*s  a  Parhouaientary 
sir.     And,  you  see,  a  Parliamentary,  or  a  Skirmishfon*-^ — *' 

"Do- you  B^ean  an  Excursion?  " 

"That's  it,  sir. — A  Parliamentary  or  a  Skinnishunj  dM 
mostly  e^6o9  go  off  into  a  sidin\  Boft,  when  she  «a«  get  a 
ehonee,  she^s  whistled  out  of  it,  and  she's  whistted  mp  into 
doitt'  all  as,'* — Lamps  again  wore  the  air  of  a  Hghfy  mm- 
gxAnQ  nran  who  hoped  for  the  best;(^-^'al^  as  lays>  luf  kit 
j}ower.'' 
He^  then  explained  that  porters  oa  S^\^^\»W^  ^w«^jSs»i 
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to  be  in  attendance  on  the  Parliamentary  itlfttt'on  in  (jned^ 
tion,  would  doubtless  turn  up  with  the  gas.  In  thfe  mean- 
time,  if  the  gentleman  Would  not  very  much  object  to  the 
smell  of  lamp-oil,  ahd  Would  accept  the  warmth  of  his  little 
room"  ~  The  gentletnan,  being  by  this  tim6  tery  <5old, 
instantly  closed  with  the  proposal. 

A  gteasy  little  olbin  it  was,  sugge&tiye,  td  the  s^Ude  of 
smell,  of  a  cabin  in  a  Whalfer,  But  there  wA»  a  bright  ftre 
burning  in  its  ruisty  grat^^  and  on  the  loot  th^ra  stood  a 
wooden  Bttod  of  newly  ttimmed  aiid  lighted  lamp^j  ready 
iot  carriage  service.  They  made  d.  bright  show,  and  their 
light,  and  the  watmthj  accounted  for  the  potmlarity  of  the 
room^  as  borne  witness  to  by  tiiany  impressions  of  telveteen 
trousets  t!>n  a  form  by  the  fird^  aiid  maily  rtninded  Ulnears 
and  smudges  of  stobpiiig  velveteen  shoulders  oH  the  adja* 
cent  walL  Varioiis  untidy  shelves  aocomnlodated  h  quan- 
tity <^  lamp^  and  oil^-cans,  and  also  a  fragrant  oolleoti(»i  Of 
what  looked  like  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  the  whole 
lamp  family. 

Afc  Barbox  Brothers  (i^o  to  call  the  traf  ell6t  On  the  war- 
ranty of  his  luggage)  took  his  seat  upon  the  fornix  and 
W{^med  his  ntw  ungloved  heUids  at  the  fire^  he  glanised 
aside  at  a  little  deal  desk^  much  blotched  With  ink,  Whioh 
his  elbow  touched.  Upon  it  Were  some  scraps  of  eodrde 
paper,  and  a  superannuated  ste^l  pen  in  very  reduced  and 
giitty  cii^cttmstandes. 

From  glancing  at  the  scrapie  of  paper,  he  turned  inyolun- 
tarily  tbnii^  host,  and  said,  with  tiome  toughness  j 

"  Why,  y6u  are  nevdr  a  poet,  man?  " 

Lamps  had  certainly  Uot  the  conventional  appearance  (rf 
one,  as  he  stood  modestly  rubbing  his  squab  tkOd^  With  A 
handkerchief  so  exoeedmgly  oily,  that  he  niight  haVe  been 
in  the  act  of  Uiistaking  himself  for  one  of  his  ^harges^  He 
wfes  a  spare  lUan  of  about  the  Batbox  Brothers  time  of  lif 6| 
with  his  features  whimsically  di^aWn  upward  as  if  they 
were  attracted  by  the  roots  of  his  hair*  He  hlid  a  p^eUl* 
iarly  shining  transparent  complexion,  probably  occasioned 
by  constant  oleaginous  application;  and  his  attractive  hair, 
being  cut  short,  and  being  grizzled,  and  standing  straight 
up  on  end  as  if  it  itt  its  turn  were  attracted  by  some  invisi- 
ble magnet  abov«  it,  the  top  of  his  head  wafi  not  very  un- 
Uke  a  lampi-widki 

"Bftt^  ix)  be  sure,  it's  no  buainfeBS  oi  loixvftv**  ^'^.^"ftwfii* 
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In  his  ''Life  of  Landor''  John  Forster  tells  the  following 
story:  ''Ten  years  after  Landor  had  lost  his  home^^ — his 
house  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence — **  an  Englishman  travel- 
ling in  Italy,  his  friend  and  mine,  visited  the  neighbour- 
hood for  his  sake,  drove  out  from  Florence  to  Fiesole,  and 
asked  his  coachman  which  was  the  villa  in  which  the 
Landor  family  lived.  '  He  was  a  dull  dog,  and  pointed 
to  Boccaccio^s.  I  didn't  believe  him,.  He  was  so  deuced 
ready  that  I  knew  he  lied.  I  went  up  to  the  convent, 
which  is  on  a  height,  and  was  leaning  on  a  dwarf  wall 
basking  in  the  noble  view  over  a  vast  range  of  hill  and 
valley,  when  a  little  peasant  girl  came  up  and  began  to 
point  out  the  localities.  Ecco  la  Villa  Landora!  was 
one  of  the  first  half-dozen  sentences  she  spoke.  My  heart 
swelled  as  Landor's  would  have  done  when  I  looked  down 
upon  it,  nestling  among  its  olive-trees  and  vines,  and 
with  its  upper  windows  (there  are  five  above  the  door) 
open  to  the  setting  sun.  Over  the  centre  of  these  there 
is  another  story,  set  upon  the  house-top  like  a  tower;  and 
all  Italy,  except  its  sea,  is  melted  down  into  the  glowing 
landscape  it  commands.  I  plucked  a  leaf  of  ivy  from  the 
convent-garden  as  I  looked;  and  here  it  is.  For  Landor, 
with  my  love.'  So  wrote  Mr.  Dickens  to  me  from  Florence 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  1845;  and  when  I  turned  over  Lan- 
dor's  papers  in  the  same  month  after  an  interval  of  exactly 
twenty  years,  the  ivy-leaf  was  found  carefully  enclosed, 
with  the  letter  in  which  I  had  sent  it.''  "Dickens  had 
asked  him  before  leaving,"  Forster  says  in  another  place, 
"what  he  would  most  wish  to  have  in  remembrance  of 
Italy.     'An  ivy-leaf  from  Fiesole,'  said  Landor." 

Landor  was  avowedly  the  original  of  Lawrence  Boy- 
thorn  in  "Bleak  House." 


THE  END. 
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"You  hare  a  happy  disposition,"  said  Barbox  Brothers: 
perhapd  with  a  slight  excusatory  touch  for  his  own  disposi^- 
tion. 

^^Ahl  But  you  should  know  ray  father,"  she  replied. 
"  His  is  the  happy  disposition ! — Don't  mind,  sir ! "  For 
his  reserve  took  the  alarm  at  a  step  upon  the  stairs,  and 
he  distrusted  that  he  would  be  set  down  for  a  troublesome 
intruder.     "This  is  my  father  coming." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  father  paused  there. 

"Why,  Lamps  I"  exclaimed  Barbox  Brothers,  starting 
from  his  chair.     "  How  do  you  do.  Lamps?  " 

To  which  Lamps  responded :  "  The  gwitleman  for  No- 
where!   How  do  you  do,  sir?  " 

And  they  shook  hands,  to  the  greatest  admiration  and 
surprise  of  Lamps' s  daughter. 

"I  have  looked  you  up  half-a-dozen  times  since  that 
night,'*  said  Barbox  Brothers,  "  but  have  never  found  you." 

"So  I've  heerd  on,  sir,  30  I've  heerd  on,"  returned 
Lamps.  "It's  your  being  noticed  so  often  down  at  the 
Junction,  without  taking  any  train,  that  l^as  begun  to  get 
you  the  name  among  us  of  the  gentleman  for  Nowhere. 
No  offence  in  my  having  called  you  by  it  when  took  by  sur- 
prise, I  hope,  sir?  ■' 

"None  at  all.  It's  as  good  a  name  for  me  as  any  other 
you  could  call  me  by.  But  may  I  ask  you  a  questiou  in 
the  comer  here?  " 

Lamps  suffered  himself  to  be  led  aside  from  his  daugh- 
ter's couch  by  one  of  the  buttons  of  his  velveteen  jacket. 

"  Is  this  the  bedside  where  you  sing  your  song«?  " 

Lamps  nodded. 

The  gentleman  for  Nowhere  clapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  they  faced  about  again. 

<*Upo6  my  word,  my  dear,"  said  Lamps  then  to  his 
daughter,  looking  from  her  to  her  visitor,  ^<  it  is  such  an 
amaze  to  me,  to  find  you  brought  acquainted  with  this  gen* 
tleman,  that  I  must  (if  this  gentleman  will  excuse  me)  take 
a  rounder." 

Mr.  Lamp^  demonstrated  in  action  what  this  meant,  by 
pulling  out  his  oily  handkerchief  rolled  up  in  the  form  of 
a  ball,  and  giving  himself  an  elaborate  smear,  from  behind 
the  light  ear,  up  the  check,  across  the  forehead^  ^5^<3l  ^^q%^ 
the  otiwr  cheek  to  behind  his  teit  eat.     kl^oet  >2ecL^  ^^^^ei"^-^ 
tion  be  shone  exceedingly. 
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it/  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  burst  out  into  an  uncontrol- 
lable fit  of  laughter/* 

The  prototype  of  "Lamps"  was  a  lamp-foreman  at 
Tilbury  railway  terminus,  named  Chipperfield,  who  proudly 
averred  that  Dickens  not  only  had  many  conversations 
with  him,  but  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Christmas  Number 
in  which  he  is  eiuihrinQd.  Chipperfield  died  in  1899,  in 
his  eighty-third  year. 
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"Why,  to  be  sure,  sir,^'  returned  Lamps.  "I  have  m 
general  no  other  name  down  at  the  Junction;  but  I  thought, 
on  account  of  your  being  here  as  a  first-class  single,  in  a 
private  character,  that  you  might " 

The  visitor  waved  the  thought  away  with  his  hand,  and 
Lamps  acknowledged  the  mark  of  confidence  by  taking 
another  rounder.  

"  You  are  hard-worked,  I  take  for  granted?  ^'  said  Bar- 
box  Brothers,  when  the  subject  of  the  rounder  came  out  of 
it  much  dirtier  than  he  went  into  it.  ;  /• 

Lamps  was  beginning,  "Not  particular  so'* — when  his 
daughter  took  him  up.  i 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  he  is  very  hard-worked.  Fourteen,  fifteen, 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  Sometimes  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
time.*' 

"And  you,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  "what  with  your 
school,  Phoebe,  and  what  with  your  lace-making — -'*    ^ 

"But.  my  school  is  a  pleasure  to  me,"  she  interrupted, 
opening  her  brpwn  eyes  wider,  as  if  surprised  to  find  him 
so  obtuse.  "  I  began  it  when  I  was  but  a  child,  because  it 
brought  me  and  other  children  into  company,  don't  you 
see?  That  was  not  work.  I  carry  it  on  still,  because  it 
keeps  children  about  me.  That  is  not  yrork.  I  do  it  as 
love,  not  as  work.  Then  my  lace-pillow;  "  her  busy  hands 
had  stopped,  as  if  her  argument  required  all  her  cheerful 
earnestness,  but  now  went  on  again. at  the  name;  "it  goes 
with  jny  thoughts  when  I  think,  and.it  goes  with  i]ay  tunes 
when  I  hum  any,  and  thafs  not  work.  Why,  you:  yourself 
thought  it  was  music,  you  know,  sir.  And  so  it  is  to 
me." 

"  Everything  is ! "  cried  Lamps  radiantly.  "  Everything 
is  music  to  her,  sir." 

"My  father  is,  at  any  rate,"  said  Phoebe,  exultingly 
pointing  her  thin  fore-finger  at  him.  "There  is  more 
music  in  my  father  than  there  is  in  a  brass  band." 

"I  say!  My  dear  I  It's  very  fillyillially  done^  you 
know;  but  you  are  flattering  your  father,"  he  protested, 
sparkling. 

"  Nfo,  I  am  not,  sir,  I  assure  you.     No,  I  am  not.     If 
you  could  hear  my  father  sing,  you  would  know  I  am  not. 
But  you  never  will  hear  him  sing,  because  he  never  sings 
to  any  o^6  but  me..    However  tired  he  is,  ha  al^^^^  %^^ 
to  me  when  he  oomea  hpme.     WYien  1  \a.'s,V'^\fe\Qf^%^^^'» 
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"'Barbox  Brothers/' 

"  Stand  clear,  sir,  if  you  please.     One.     Two.     Bight  1  * 

Lamp  waved.  Signal  lights  ahead  already  changing. 
Shriek  from  engine.     Train  gone. 

"  Mugby  Junction ! "  said  the  traveller,  pulling  up  the 
woollen  muffler  round  his  throat  with  both  hands.  "At 
past  three  o'clock  of  a  tempestuous  morning !     So ! " 

He  spoke  to  himself.  There  was  no  one  else  to  speak  to. 
Perhaps,  thougA/t^ef^  h£i4  V^?^  aAyjOnBfqtee  to  speak  to, 
he  would  have  preferred  to  speak  to  himself.  Speaking  to 
himself  he  spoke  to  isL'  man  within  five  yeiars  of  fifty  either 
way,  who  had  turned  grey  too  soon,  like  a  neglected  fire; 
a  man  of  pondering  habitt  byopding,  carriage  of  the  head, 
and  suppressed  internal  voice  ;  a  man  with  many  indica- 
tions on  him  of  having  been  much  alone. 

He  stood  unnoticed  on  the  dreary  platform,  except  by 
the  rain  and  by  the  wind.  Those  two  vigilant  assailants 
made  a  rush  at  him.  "  Very  well,"  said  he,'jrielding.  ■  ^"It 
signifies  nothing  to  me  to  what  quarter  i  tiim:  my  f  acei.^' 

Thus,  at  Mugby  Junction,  at  past  three '  o'clock  bf  a 
tempestuous  morning,  the  traveller  went  where  the  weather 
drove  him.  "*;;     ^v  ::  'm«. 

Not  but  what  he  could  make  a  stand  when  he  wis  so 
minded,  for,  coming  to  the  end'  of  the  roofed' sheiltcr^t' is 
of  considerable  extent  at  Mugby  Junction),  and  looking  out 
upon  the  dark  night,  with*  a 'yet  darker  spirit- wiiig  of  •  ^rm 
bifttlig  iiis 'wild' 'way  thtOiigh  it>  he  faced  about j  and*  held 
his  own  as  rugge&lyin  the  diffioiilt  direction'as'he  had  held- 
it' in*  the  easier  one.  Thus,^  with  a  steady  ^step,  the*  trav- 
eller went  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 'seek- 
ing nothing  and  finding  it.  •       '      :     •   .       • 

A  place  replete  with  shadowy  shapes^  this  J^Iugl^Jhnc- 
tiOAin^the  black'hours  of  th^four^and- twenty ;  MyBterious 
goods  trains,  covered  with  palls  and  gliding  on  like  vast 
wMrd  funerals,  conveying  themseilves  guiltily '  away  from 
l^fe 'presence  of  the  few  lighted  ;lamp8,  as  if  their  freight 
had  come  to  a  secret  and  unlawful  end.  Half-miles  of  coal 
ffarffuiHg'  in  a  Detective  manner,  following  when  they  lead, 
^(topping' wh^n  they  itop,  backing  wh^n  they  badk.  Red- 
hot  embers  showering  out  upon  the  ground,  down  this  dark' 
a¥^titi^,  atid  dowiith^' others  as  if  torturing'  fires:  were  "being 
raided  clear;  conoutWiltty,  shrlfek^  axi^  ^^oaxii  ^sidi  ^gdnids 
invading  the  ear,  as  if  the  toxWeSi  ^^x^  ^\,  ^^  Xx^^giX  A 
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their  suffering.'  Iron-barred  cages  full  of  cattle.  jai>gling 
by  midway,  the  drooping  beasts  with  horns  entangle^^  eyes 
frozen  with  terror,  and  mouths  too :  at  least  they  have  long 
icicles  (or  what  seem  so)  hanging  from  their  lips.  Un- 
known languages  in  the  air,  conspiring  in. red,  green,  and 
white  characters.  An  earthquake,  accompanied  with  thun- 
der and  lightning,  goiug  up  express  to  London.  Now,  all 
quiet,  all  rusty,  wind  and  rain  in  possessicHi,  lamps  extin- 
guished, Mugby  Junction  d^ad  and  indistinct,  with  its  robe 
drawn  over  its  head,  like  Caesar. 

Now,  too,  as  the  belated  traveller  plodded  up  and  down, 
a  shadowy  train  went  by  him  in  the  gloom  which  was  no 
other  than  the  train  of  a  life.  From  whatsoever  intangible 
deep  cutting  or  dark  tiuinel  it  emerged, '  here  it  c^me,  un- 
summoned  and  unannounced,  stealing  upon  him,  and  passr 
ing  away  into  obscurity.  Here  mournfully  went  by  a 
child  who  had  nev^r  had  a  childhood  or  known  a  parent, 
inseparable  from  a  youth  with  a  bitter  sense  of  his  name- 
lessness^  cpupled  to  a  man  the  enforced  business  of  whose 
best  years  had  been  di9tastef  ul  and  oppressive,  linked  to  an 
ungrateful  friend,  dragging  after  him  a  woman  once  be- 
loved. Attendant,  with  many  a  clank  and  wrejich,  were 
lumbering  cares,  dark  meditations,  huge  dim  disappoint- 
ments, monotonous  years,  a  long  jarring  line  of  the  dis- 
cords of  a  solitary  and  unhappy  existence. 

."—Yours,  sir?".   .. 

The  traveller  recalled  his  eyes  from  the  waste  into 
which  they  had  been  staring,  and  fell  back  a  step  or  so 
under  the  abruptness,  and  perhaps  the  chance  appropriate- 
ness, of  th^  question. 

."  Oh:l .  My  thoughts  were  not  here  for  the  moment.  Yes. 
Yes.  Those  two  portmanteaus  are  mine.   Are  you  a  Portey? '' 

"  On  Porter's  wagers,  sir.     But  I  am  Lamps." 

The  traveller  looked  a  little  confused.-. 

"  Who  did  you  say  you  are?  "         ; 

"Lamps,  sir,"  showing  an  oily  cloth  in  his  hand,  as 
further  explanation. 

"  Surely,  surely.     Is  there  any  hotel  or  taveru  here?  ". 

"Not  exactly  heve,  sir.     There  is  a  Refreshment  Boom, 

here,  but "  Lamps,  with  a  mighty  serious  look,  gave 

his  head  a  waruing  roll  that  plainly  added — "but  it's  a 

blessed  circumstance  for  you  that  it's  not  o^eii" 

;.  .*'*  y^ou  oQuldn't  recommend  it,  1  see,  ii  '\\.  ns[«»s>  vi^^^iJ^^*^^ 
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in  love  might  have  been  jealons  of  me,  and,  as  it  is,  no  girl 
is  jealous  of  me.  And  my  pillow  would  not  have  beenkilf 
as  ready  to  put  the  piece  of  cake  under,  as  I  always  find 
it,"  she  added,  turning  her  face  on  it  with  a  light  sigh, 
and  a  smile  at  her  f  gither. 

The  arrival  of  the  little  girl,  the  biggest  of  the  scholars, 
now  led  to  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  Barbox  Broth- 
ers, that  she  was  the  domestic  of  the  cottage,  and  had  come 
to  take  active  measures  in  it,  attended  by  a  pail  that  might 
have  extinguished  her,  and  a  broom  three  times  her  height. 
He  therefore  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  took  it;  saying 
that,  if  Phoebe  had  no  objection,  he  would  come  again. 

He  had  muttered  that  he  would  come  "  in  the  course  of 
his  walks."  The  course  of  his  walks  must  have  been 
highly  favourable  to  his  return,  for  he  returned  after  an 
interval  of  a  single  day. 

"  You  thought  you  would  never  see  me  any  more,  I  sup- 
pose? "  he  said  to  Phoebe  as  he  touched  her  hand,  and  sat 
down  by  her  couch. 

"  Why  should  I  think  so?  "  was  her  surprised  rejoinder. 

"I  took  it  for  granted  you  would  mistinist  me." 

"  For  granted,  sir?    Have  you  been  so  much  mistrusted?  " 

"  I  think  I  am  justified  in  answering  yes.  But  I  may 
have  mistrusted,  too,  on  my  part.  No  matter  just  now. 
We  were  speaking  of  the  Junction  last  time.  I  have 
passed  hours  there  since  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  Are  you  now  the  gentleman  for  Somewhere?  "  she  asked 
with  a  smile. 

"  Certainly  for  Somewhere;  but  I  don^t  yet  know  Where. 
You  would  never  guess  what  I  am  travelling  from.  Shall 
I  tell  you?    I  am  travelling  from  my  birthday." 

Her  hands  stopped  in  her  work,  and  she  looked  at  him 
with  incredulous  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  not  quite  easy  in  his  chair, 
"from  my  birthday.  I  am,  to  myself,  an  unintelligible 
book  with  the  earlier  chapters  all  torn  out,  and  thrown 
away.  My  childhood  had  no  grace  of  childhood,  my  youth 
had  no  charm  of  youth,  and  what  can  be  expected  from 
such  a  lost  beginning?  "  His  eyes  meeting  hers  as  they 
were  addressed  intently  to  him,  something  seemed  to  stir 
within  his  breast,  whispering:  "Was  this  bed  a  place  for 
the  graces  of  childhood  and  ttie  claaim'Si  of  youth  to  take  to 
kindly?    Oh,  shame,  shame  \" 
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"  It  is  a  disease  with  me/'  said  Barbox  Brothers,  check- 
ing himself,  and  making  as  though  he  had  a  difficulty. in 
swallowing  something,  "to  go  wrong  about  that.  ,  I  don't 
know  how  I  came  to  speak  of  that.  I  hope  it  is  because  of 
an  old  misplaced  confidence  in  one  of  your  sex  involving  an 
old  bitter  treachery.  I  don't  know.  I  am  all  wrong  to- 
gether." 

Her  hands  quietly  and  slowly  resumed  their  work. 
Glancing  at  her,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  thoughtfully 
following  them. 

*'I  am  travelling  from  my  birthday,"  he  resumed,  "be- 
cause it  has  always  been  a  dreary  day  to  me.  My  first 
free  birthday  coming  round  some  five  or  six  weeks  hence, 
I  am  travelling  to  put  its  predecessors  far  behind  me,  and 
to  ti-y  to  crush  the  day — or,  at  all  events,  put  it  out  of  my 
sight — by  heaping  new  objects  on  it." 

As  he  paused,  she  looked  at  him;  but  only  shook  her 
head  as  beiag  quite  at  a  loss. 

"This  is  unintelligible  to  your  happy  disposition,"  he 
pursued,  abiding  by  his  former  phrase  as  if  there  were 
some  lingering  virtue  of  self-defence  in  it.  "  I  knew  it 
would  be,  and  am  glad  it  is.  However,  on  this  travel  of 
mine  (in  which  I  mean  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days,  having 
abandoned  all  thought  of  a  fixed  home),  I  stopped,  as  you 
have  heard  from  your  father,  at  the  Junction  here.  The 
extent  of  its  ramifications  quite  confused  me  as  to  whither 
I  should  go,  from  here.  I  have  not  yet  settled,  being  still 
perplexed  among  so  many  roads.  What  do  you  think  I 
mean  to  do?  How  many  of  the  branching  roads  can  you 
see  from  your  window?  " 

Looking  out,  full  of  interest,  she  answered,  "  Seven." 

"Seven,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  watching  her  with  a 
grave  smile.  "  Well !  I  propose  to  myself  at  once  to  re- 
duce the  gross  number  to  those  very  seven,  and  gradually 
to  fine  them  down  to  one — the  most  promising  for  me — ^and 
to  take  that." 

"  But  how  will  you  know,  sir,  which  is  the  most  promis- 
ing? "  she  asked,  with  her  biightened  eyes  roving  over  the 
view. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Barbox  Brothers  with  another  grave  smile, 
and  considerably  improving  in  his  ease  of  speech.     "  To  be 
sure.     In  this  way.     Where  your  f athat  c»xv  ^\si3s.  xi::^  'sr> 
mnoh  every  day  for  a  good  purpose,  1  wcj  ^\x^  w^^  W^^ 
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pick  Up  ^  littte  for  an  iiidiifferent  putpose.  The  gentleman 
fbr  Fowh^te  must  becomie  still  bettet  known  at  the  Junc- 
tion. He  shall  continue  to  explore  it,  until  he  attaches 
something  that  he  has  seen,  heard,  or  found  out,  at  the 
head  of  each  of  the  seven  roads,  to  the  road  itself.  And 
so  his  choice  of  a  road  shall  be  determined  by  his  choice 
among  his  discoveries." 

Her  hands  still  busy,  she  again  glanced  at  the  prospect, 
as  if  it  coniprieheilded  something  that  had  not  been  in  it  be- 
fore, and  laughed  as  if  it  yielded  her  new  pleasure, 

"But  I  must  not  forgetj"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  "(hav- 
ing gbt  so  fat)  tb  ask  a  favour.  I  want  your  help  in  this 
expedient  of  mine.  I  waut  to  bring  you  what  I  pick  up  at 
the  heads  6l  the  seven  roads  that  you  lie  her^  looking  out 
at,  and  to  compare  notes  with  you  about  it.  May  I? 
They  say  two  heads  are  better  than  one.  I  shodld  say  hay- 
self  that  probably  depends  upon  the  heads  ccmcerned.  But 
I  am  quite  sure,  though  we  are  so  newly  acquainted,  that 
your  hiead  and  your  father's  have  found  out  better  things, 
Phoebe,  than  ever  mine  of  itself  discovered;" 

She  gave  him  her  sympathetic  right  hand,  in  perfect  rap- 
ture with  his  proposal^  and  eagerly  and  gratefully  thanked 
him. 

" That's  well ! "  said  Barbox  Brothers.  "Again  I  must 
not  forget  (having  got  so  far)  to  ask  a  favour.  Will  you 
shut  ybur  eyes?  " 

Laughing  playfully  at  the  strdnge  nature  of  the  requbst, 
fehb  did  so. 

"Keep  them  shut,"  siaid  Bglrbox  Brothers,  gding  softly 
to  the  door,  and  coming  back.  "  You  are  on  your  honourj 
mind,  not  to  open  your  eyes  until  I  tell  you  that  you  hiay?  " 

*'Yes!     On  my  honour." 

*^Good.  Mdy  I  take  your  lace-pilloi^  from  you  for  a 
minute?" 

Still  laughing  and  wondering,  she  removed  hdr  hands 
from  it,  and  he  put  it  aside. 

"Tell  me;  Did  you  see  the  puffs  of  smoke  ahd  fiteam 
mdde  by  the  morning  fast-train  yesterday  on  road  number 
seven  from  here?  " 

"  Behind  the  elm-trees  and  the  spire?  ^' 

"That's  the  road,"  said  Barbox  Brothers j  directing  his 
ej^es  towards  it: 
^^  YeBi    I  watched  them  me\t  owa^  .'^ 
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'  '*  Anything  unusual  in  vhat  they  expressed?  ^ 

**No ! "  she  answered  merrily. 

^*Not  complimentary  to  me,  for  I  was  in  that  train.  I 
went — don't  open  your  eyes — to  fetch  you  this,  from  the 
great  ingenious  town.  It  is  not  half  so  large  as  your  lace- 
pillow,  and  lies  easily  and  lightly  in  its  placQ.  Thes^  lit- 
tle keys  are  like  the  keys  of  a  miniature  piano,  and  you 
supply  the  air  required  with  your  left  hand.  May  you 
pick  out  delightful  music  from  it,  my  dear  I  For  the  pres- 
ent— ^you  can  open  your  eyes  now — good-bye ! " 

In  his-emharrass€ld  way,  he  closed  the  door  upon  himself, 
and  only  saw,  in  doing  so,  that  she  ecstatically  took  th^ 
present  to  her  bosom  and  caressed  it.  The  glin^pse  glad- 
dened his  heart,  and  yet  saddened  it;  for  so  might  ^hei,  if 
her  youth  had  flourished  in  its  natural  course,  havQ  taken 
to  her  breast  that  day  the  slumbering  music  of  her  own 
child's  voice. 

CHAPTER  II. 

BABBOX    BROTHERS    AND    CO. 

With  good- will  and  earnest  purpose,  the  gentleman  for 
Nowhere  began,  on  the  very  next  day,  his  researchea  at  the 
heads:  of  the  seven  roads.  The  results  of  his  researches,  as 
he  and  Phoetbe  afterwards  set  them  down  in  fair  writing, 
hold  their  due  places  in  this  veracious  chronicle.  But  they 
occupied  a  much  longer  time  in  the  getting  together  than 
thely  ever  will  in  the  perusal.  And  this  is  probably  the 
case  with  most  reading  matter,  except  when  it  i?  of  that 
highly  beneficial  kind  (for  Posterity)  which  is  "  thrown  oJff 
in  a  few  moments  of  leisure  "  by  the  superior  poetic  geni- 
uses who  scorn  to  take  prose  pains. 

It  n^ust  be  admitted,  however,  that  Barbpx  by  no.  means 
hurried  himself.  His  heart  being  in  his  work  of  gopd- 
nature,  he  revelled  in  it.  There  was  the  joy  tpQ  (it  was  a 
true  joy  to  him)  of  sometimes  sitting  by,  listening  to  Phoei- 
be  as  she  picked  out  more  and  more  discourse  from  her 
musical  instrument,  and  as  her  natural  taste  wd  ef^*  re- 
fined daily  upon  her  first  discoveries,  Bjcsides  being  a 
pleasure,  this  was  an  occupation,  and  in  the  course  qf 
weeks  it  consumed  hours.  It  resulted  that  his  dre^^^id 
birthday  was  close  upoi^  him  bef  oxei  \q  \^sdA.  XxayJjQ^fti^  Ssjssjl- 
aelfany.  more  about  it. 
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The  matter  was  made  more  pressing  by  the  unforeseen 
circumstance  that  the  councils  held  (at  which  Mr.  Lamps, 
beaming  most  brilliantly,  on  a  few  rare  occasions  assisted) 
respecting  the  road  to  be  selected  were,  after  all,  in  nowise 
assisted  by  his  investigations.  For,  he  had  connected  this 
interest  with  this  road,  or  that  interest  with  the  other,  but 
could  deduce  no  reason  from  it  for  giving  any  road  the  pref- 
erence. Consequently,  when  the  last  council  was  holden, 
that  part  of  the  business  stood,  in  the  end,  exactly  where 
it  had  stood  in  the  beginning. 

"But,  sir,"  remarked  Phoebe,  "we  have  only  six  roads 
after  all.     Is  the  seventh  road  dumb?  " 

"The  seventh  road?  Oh!''  said  Barbox  Brothers,  rub- 
bing his  chin.  "  That  is  the  road  I  took,  you  know,  when 
I  went  to  get  your  little  present.  That  is  Us  story, 
Phoebe." 

"Would  you  mind  taking  that  road  again,  sir?''  she 
asked  with  hesitation. 

"Not  in  the  least;  it  is  a  great  high-road  after  all." 

"I  should  like  you  to  take  it,"  returned  Phoebe  with  a 
persuasive  smile,  "  for  the  love  of  that  little  present  which 
must  ever  be  so  dear  to  me.  I  should  like  you  to  take  it, 
because  that  road  cau  never  be  again  like  any  other  road  to 
me.  I  should  like  you  to  take  it,  in  remembrance  of  your 
having  done  me  so  much  good :  of  your  having  made  me  so 
much  happier !  If  you  leave  me  by  the  road  you  travelled 
when  you  went  to  do  me  this  great  kindness,"  sounding  a 
faint  chord  as  she  spoke,  "  I  shall  feel,  lying  here  watch- 
ing at  my  window,  as  if  it  must  conduct  you  to  a  prosper- 
ous end,  and  bring  you  back  some  day."  ' 

"It  shall  be  done,  my  dear;  it  shall  be  done." 

So  at  last  the  gentleman  for  Nowhere  took  a  ticket  for 
Somewhere,  and  his  destination  was  the  great  ingenious 
town. 

He  had  loitered  so  long  about  the  Junction  that  it  was 
the  eighteenth  of  December  when  he  left  it.  "High 
time,"  he  reflected,  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  train, 
"  that  I  started  in  earnest !  Only  one  clear  day  remains  be- 
tween me  and  the  day  I  am  running  away  from.  I'll 
push  onward  for  the  hill-country  to-morrow.  I'll  go  to 
Wales." 
It  was  with  some  pains  ttiat  "iie  ^Vaiefc^L  Vvatote  himself  the 
undeniable  advantages  to  be  gam^^  Va.  VJfcka  ^^^  ^liiw^^ 
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cupation  for  Ms  senses  from  misty  mountains,  STfolIen 
streams,  rain,  cold,  a  wild  seashore,  and  rugged  roads. 
And  yet  lie  scarcely  made  them  out  as  distinctly  as  he 
could  have  wished.  Whether  the  poor  girl,  in  spite  of  her 
new  resource,  her  music,  would  have  any  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness upon  her  now — ^just  at  first — that  she  had  not  had 
before;  whether  she  saw  those  very  puffs  of  steam  and 
smoke  that  he  saw,  as  he  sat  in  the  train  thinking  of  her; 
whether  her  face  would  have  any  pensive  shadow  on  it  as 
they  died  out  of  the  distant  view  from  her  window; 
whether,  in  telling  him  he  had  done  her  so  much  good,  she 
had  not  unconsciously  corrected  his  old  moody  bemoaning 
of  his  station  in  life,  by  setting  him  thinking  that  a  man 
might  be  a  great  healer,  if  he  would,  and  yet  not  be  a  great 
doctor;  these  and  other  similar  meditations  got  between 
him  and  his  Welsh  picture.  There  was  within  him,  too, 
that  dull  sense  of  vacuity  which  follows  separation  from 
an  object  of  interest,  and  cessation  of  a  pleasant  pursuit; 
and  this  sense,  being  quite  new  to  him,  made  him  restless. 
Further,  in  losing  Mugby  Junction,  he  had  found  himself 
again;  and  he  was  not  the  more  enamoured  of  himself  for 
having  lately  passed  his  time  in  better  company. 

But  surely  here,  not  far  ahead,  must  be  the  great  inge- 
nious town.  This  crashing  and  clashing  that  the  train  was 
undergoing,  and  this  coupling  on  to  it  of  a  multitude  of 
new  echoes,  could  mean  nothing  less  than  approach  to  the 
great  station.  It  did  mean  nothing  less.  After  some 
stormy  flashes  of  town  lightning,  in  the  way  of  swift  reve- 
lations of  red  brick  blocks  of  houses,  high  red  brick  chim- 
ney-shafts, vistas  of  red  brick  railway  arches,  tongues  of 
fire,  blocks  of  smoke,  valleys  of  canal,  and  hills  of  coal, 
there  came  the  thundering  in  at  the  journey's  end. 

Having  seen  his  portmanteaus  safely  housed  in  the  hotel 
he  chose,  and  having  appointed  his  dinner  hour,  Barbox 
Brothers  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  busy  streets.  And 
now  it  began  to  be  suspected  by  him  that  Mugby  Junction 
was  a  Junction  of  many  branches,  invisible  as  well  as  visi- 
ble, and  had  joined  him  to  an  endless  number  of  byeways. 
For,  whereas  he  would,  but  a  little  while  ago,  have  walked 
these  streets  blindly  brooding,  he  now  had  eyes  and 
thoughts  for  a  new  external  world.  How  the  many  toiling 
people  lived,  and  loved,  and  diied;  how  wonderful  it  wa& 
to  consider  the  various  trainings  of  e^e  ^xi4.\ia5i^^'*Qafe^^^ 
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(lisnrictioM  of  sight  and  toucli,  that  separated  thkih.  iifo 
classes  of  workers,  and  even  into  biassed  of  wbrkfers  Hi  sub- 
divisions of  one  complete  whole  which  coinbined  their  many 
intelligiences  and  forces,  though  6i  itself  but  some  cheap 
pbject  of  use  or  ornament  in  common  life;  how  good  it  was 
to  know  that  such  assembling  in  a  inultitude  on  their  part, 
and  such  contribution  of  their  several  dexterities  towards 
a  civilising  end,  did  not  deteriorate  them  as  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  supercilious  Mayflies  of  humanity  to  pre- 
tend, but  engendered  among  them  a  self-respect,  and  yet  a 
modest  desire  to  be  much  wisier  than  they  were  (the  first 
evinced  in  their  well-balanced  bearing  and  manner  of  speech 
when  he  stopped  to  ask  a  question;  the  second,  in  the  an- 
nouncements of  their  popular  studies  and  aiuusemients  on 
the  public  walls);  these  considerations,  and  a  host  of  such, 
made  his  walk  a  memorable  one.  "  I  too  am  but  a  httle 
part  oi.  a  great  whole,"  he  began  to  think;  "and  to  be  ser- 
viceable to  myself  and  others,  or  to  be  happy,  I  must  cast 
my  interest  into,  and  draw  it  out  of,  thiB  cbmmon  stock." 

Although  he  had  arrived  at  his  journey's  end  for  the  day 
by  rioon,  he  had  since  insensibly  walked  about  the  towii  so 
far  and  so  long  that  the  .lamip-liighters  were  now  at  their 
work  in  the  streets,  and  the  shops  were  sparkling  up  bril- 
liantly. Thus  reminded  to  turn  towards  his  quarters,  he 
was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  when  a  very  little  hand  crept 
in^o  his,  and  a  very  little  voice  said: 

"  Oh  I  if  you  please,  I  am  lost  I " 

He  looked  down,  and  saw  a  very  little  fair-haired  girl. 

"  Yes, "  she  said,  confirming  her  words  with  Ja  serious  nod. 
"  I  am  indeed.     I  ain  lost ! " 

Greatly  perplexed,  he  stopped,  looked  about  hiin  for 
help,  descried  none,  and  said,  pending  iow : 

"Where  do  you  Hve,  my  child?" 

"  I  don't  know  where  I  live,"  she  returned.     "  I  am  lost.'* 

"  What  is  your  name?  " 

"Polly." 

"  What  is  your  other  name?  " 

The  reply  was  prompt,  but  unintelligible. 

Imitating  the  sound  as  he  caught  it,  he  hazarded  the 
guegs,  "l?rivits." 

" bh  no! "  said  the  child,  shaking  her  head.     "Nothing 
Jiiethat" 
''Say  it  again,  little  one." 
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An  unpromising  business.  For  this  time  it  had  quite  a 
diflfereht  sdimd. 

He  made  the  vetiture,  '^Paddens?'' 

*'  Oh  no ! "  said  the  child.     " Nothing  like  that." 

^^Onee  more.     Let  us  try  it  again,  dear." 

A  most  hopeless  business.  This  time  it  swelled  iiito  four 
syllables.  "  It  can't  be  Tappitai*ver?  "  said  Barbox  Broth- 
ers, rubbing  hid  hfead  with  his  hat  in  discomfiture. 

"No!    It  alin't,"  the  child  quieftly  assttited. 

On  hei*  trying  this  unfortunate  name  once  more,  with  ex- 
traordinary eteorts  at  distitiCtness,  It  swelled  into  eight  Syl- 
lables at  least. 

"Ah!  I  think,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  with  a  desperate 
lair  of  resignation,  "that  we  hd-d  better  give  it  ujp." 

"But  I  am  lost,"  said  the  Child,  nestlirlg  her  little  hand 
more  closeljr  iii  his,  "and  ydu'U  take  care  of  me,  ^on't 
you?" 

If  ever  a  man  were  disconcei*ted  by  division 'between 
coinpassidn  oh  the  one  hand,  knd  the  very  iitlbecility  of  ir- 
resolution on  the  other,  heiie  the  nian  was.  "Lostl "  he 
repfeated,  looking  down  at  the  child.  "I  am  sure  1  am. 
What  is  to  b6  done?  " 

"Wh6re  do  you  live?"  sisked  the  child,  looking  up  at 
him  wistfully. 

"Over  there,"  his  answered,  pointing  vaguely  in  the  di^ 
rectioh  of  his  hotel. 

"Hadh't  T^e  bettel*  go  there?  "  said  the  child. 

*/Keally,"  he  replied,  "t  don't  know  but  what  we 
had." 

So  they  set  off,  hand-in-hand.  He,  through  cowiparison 
of  himself  against  his  little  c'omj)anion,  with  a  clumsy  feel- 
ing on  him  as  if  he  had  jUst  developed  into  a  foolish  giant. 
She,  clearly  elevated  in  her  own  tiny  opinion  by  having  got 
him  so  neatly  out  of  his  embarrassment. 

"  We  ar6  going  t6  haVC  diUAer  '<vrhen  we  get  there,  I  sup- 
pose? "  s^id  !P611y. 

"Well,"  he  rejoined,  "I Yes,  I  suppose  we  are." 

"Do  you  like  your  dinner?  "  askefd  the  child. 

"Why,  on  the  "whole,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  "yes,  I 
'think  I  do." 

"I  do  mine,"  said  Polly.  "Have  you  any  brothers  atbd 
sisters?" 

**No.    teveyoa?" 
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"Mine  are  dead." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Barbox  Brothers.  With  that  absurd  sense 
of  unwieldiness  of  mind  and  body  weighing  him  down,  he 
would  have  not  known  how  to  pursue  the  conversation  be- 
yond this  curt  rejoinder,  but  that  the  child  was  always 
ready  for  him. 

.  "What,'-  she  asked,  turning  her  soft  hand  coaxingly  in 
his,  "  are  you  going  to  do  to  amuse  me  after  dinner?  *' 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Polly,"  exclaimed  Barbox  Brothers, 
very  much  at  a  loss,  "I  have  not  the  slightest  idea! " 

"Then  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Polly.  "Have  you  got 
any  cards  at  your  house?  " 

"  Plenty,"  said  Barbox  Brothers  in  a  boastful  vein. 

"  Very  well.     Then  I'll  build  houses,  and  you  shall  look 
at  me.   •  You  mustn't  blow,  you  know." 
.    "Oh  no,"  said  Barbox    Brothers.     "No,  no,  no.     No 
blowing.     Blowing's  not  fair." 

He  fluttered  himself  that  he  had  said  this  pretty  well  for 
an  idiotio  monster;  but  the  child,  instantly  perceiving  the 
awkwardness  of  his  attempt  to  adapt  himself  to  her  level, 
utterly  destroyed  his  hopeful  opinion  of  himself  by  saying 
compassionately :  "  What  a  funny  man  you  are ! " 

Feeling,  after  this  melancholy  failure,  as  if  he  every 
minute  grew  bigger  and  heavier  in  person,  and  weaker  in 
mind,  Barbox  gave  himself  up  for  a  bad  job.  No  giant 
ever  submitted  more  meekly  to  be  led  in  triumph  by  all- 
conquering  Jack  than  he  to  be  bound  in  slavery  to  Polly. 

"  Do  you  know  any  stories?  "  she  asked  him.  , 

He  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  confession:  "No." 

"  What  a  dimce  you  must  be,  mustn't  you?  "  said  Polly. 

He  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  confession :  "  Yes." 

"Would  you  like  me  to  teach  you  a  story?  But  you 
must  remember  it,  you  know,  and  be  able  to  tell  it  right  to 
somebody  else  afterwards." 

He  professed  that  it  would  afford  him  the  highest  men- 
tal gratification  to  be  taught  a  story,  and  that  he  would 
humbly  endeavour  to  retain  it  in  his  mind.  Whereupon 
Polly,  giving  her  hand  a  new  little  turn  in  his,  expressive 
of  settling  down  for  enjoyment,  commenced  a  longromanee, 
of  which  every  relishing  clause  began  with  the  words :  "  So 
this,"  or,  "  And  so  this."  As,  "  So  this  boy;"  or,  "  So  this 
fairy/'  or,  "And  so  this  pie  was  four  yards  round,  and  two 
yards  and  a.  quarter  deep."     TYie  m\ftx^%\»Ql  >i5i^<^\^\SL^^ 
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was  derived  bom  the  intervention  of  this  fairy  to  punish 
this  boy  for  having  a  greedy  appetite.  To  achieve  which 
purpose^  this  fairy  made  this  pie,  and  this  boy  ate  and  ate 
and  ate,  and  his  cheeks  swelled  and  swelled  and  swelled. 

There  were  many  tributary  circumstances,  but  the  forci- 
ble interest  culminated  in  the  total  consumption  of  this  pie, 
and  the  bursting  of  this  boy.  Truly  he  was  a  fine  sight, 
Barbox  Brothers,  with  serious  attentive  face,  and  ear  bent 
down,  much  jostled  on  the  pavements  of  the  busy  town, 
but  afraid  of  losing  a  single  incident  of  the  epic,  lest  he 
should  be  examiaed  in  it  by  and  bye,  and  found  deficient. 

Thus  they  arrived  at  the  hotel.  And  there  he  had  to  say 
at  the  bar,  and  said  awkwardly  enough :  "  I  have  found  a 
little  girl!'' 

The  whole  establishment  turned  out  to  look  at  the  little 
girl.  Nobody  knew  her;  nobody  could  make  out  her  name, 
as  she  set  it  forth — except  one  chamber-maid,  who  said  it 
was  Constantinople— which  it  wasn't. 

"I  will  dine  with  my  young  friend  in  a  private  room," 
said  Barbox  Brothers  to  the  hotel  authorities,  "  and  perhaps 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  the  police  know  that  the  pretty 
baby  is  here.  I  suppose  she  is  sure  to  be  inquired  for  soon, 
if  she  has  not  been  already.     Come  along,  Polly.'' 

Perfectly  at  ease  and  peace,  Polly  came  along,  but,  find- 
ing the  stairs  rather  stiff  work,  was  carried  up  by  Barbox 
Brothers.  The  dinner  was  a  most  transcendent  success, 
and  the  Barbox  sheepishness,  under  Polly's  directions  how 
to  mince  her  meat  for  her,  and  how  to  diffuse  gravy  over 
the  plate  with  a  liberal  and  equal  hand,  was  another  fine 
sight. 

"And  now,"  said  Polly,  "while  we  are  at  dinner,  you 
be  good,  and  tell  me  that  story  I  taught  you," 

With  the  tremors  of  a  Civil  Service  examination  upon 
him,  and  very  uncertain  indeed,  not  only  as  to  the  epoch 
at  which  the  pie  appeared  in  history,  but  also  as  to  the 
measurements  of  that  indispensable  fact,  Barbox  Brothers 
made  a  shaky  beginning,  but  under  encouragement  did  very 
fairly.  There  was  a  want  of  breadth  observable  in  his  ren- 
dering of  the  cheeks,  as  well  as  the  appetite,  of  the  boy; 
and  there  was  a  certain  tameness  in  his  fairy,  referable  to 
an  under-current  of  desire  to  account  for  her.  Still,  as  the 
first  lumbering  performance  of  a  good-humoured  monsta^r^ 
it  passed  muster. 
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*^I  told  you  to  be  good/'  said  Polly,  "and  you  are  goodj 
ain't  you?  ** 

"I  hope  so/^  replied  Barbox  Brothers. 

Such  was  his  deference  that  Polly,  elevated  on  a  platform 
of  sofa  cushions  in  a  chair  at  his  right  hand>  encouraged 
him  with  a  pat  or  two  on  the  face  from  the  greasy  bowl  of 
her  spoon,  and  even  with  a  gracious  kiss.  In  getting  on 
her  feet  upon  her  chair,  however,  to  give  him  this  last  re- 
ward, she  toppled  forward  among  the  dishes,  and-  caused 
him  to  exclaim,  as  he  effected  her  rescue :  "  Gracious  An- 
gels !     Whew!     I  thought  we  were  in  the  fire,  Polly!  " 

"  What  a  coward  you  are,  ain't  you?  "  said  Polly  when 
replaced. 

"Yes,  I  am  rather  nervous,"  he  replied.  "Whew! 
Don't,  Polly !  Don't  flourish  your  spoon,  or  you'll  go  over 
sideways.  Don't  tilt  up  your  legs  when  you  laugh,  Polly, 
or  you'll  go  over  backwards.  Whew !  Polly,  Polly,  Polly," 
said  Barbox  Brothers,  nearly  succumbing  to  despair,  "we 
are  environed  with  dangers  I " 

Indeed,  he  could  descry  no  security  from  the  pitfaUs 
that  were  yawning  for  Polly,  but  in  proposing  to  hei',  after 
dinner,  to  sit  upon  a  low  stool.  "  I  will,  if  you  will,"  said 
Polly.  So,  as  peace  of  mind  should  go  before  all,  he  begged 
the  waiter  to  wheel  aside  the  table,  bring  a  pack  of  caMs, 
a  couple  of  footstools,  and  a  screen,  and  close  in  Polly  and 
himself  before  the  fire,  as  it  were  in  a  snug  room  within  tike 
room.  Then,  finest  sight  of  all,  was  Barbox  Brothers  on 
his  f ootstoolj  with  a  pint  decanter  on  the  rug,  contemplat- 
ing Polly  as  she  built  successfully,  and  growing  blue  in  the 
face  with  holding  his  breath,  lest  he  should  blow  the  house 
down. 

"  How  you  stare,  don't  you?  "  said  Polly  in  a  houseless 
pause. 

'  Detected  in  the  ignoble  fact,  he  felt  obliged  to  admit, 
apologetically :  "  I  am  afraid  I  was  looking  rather  hard  at 
you,  Polly." 

"Why  do  you  stare?  "  asked  Polly. 

"I  cannot,^'  he  murmured  to  himself,  "recall  why.— I 
don't  know,  Polly." 

"  You  must  be  a  simpleton  to  do  things  and  not  know 
why,  mustn't  you?  "  said  Polly. 
&  spite  of  Tfhich  reproof,  he  lootad  at  the  child  again 
mtently,  as  she  bent  her  head  o^et  \ket  x^^dx^L  ^^G^Qs^sa%^ 
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her  rich  (mrls  sMdiAg  her  face.  "It  is  impossible/'  hie 
thought,  "  that  I  can  ever  have  seen  this  pretty  baby  b^f  ore» 
Can  I  have  dreamed  of  her?     In  some  sorrowful  dream?  '* 

He  could  make  nothing  of  it.  So  he  went  into  the  bnild- 
ing  trade  as  a  journeyman  tinder  Polly,  and  they  built  three 
stories  "high,  four  stories  high;  even  five. 

"  I  say  I  Who  do  you  think  is  coming?  "  asked  Polly, 
rubbing  her  eyes  after  tea. 

He  guessed :  "  The  waiter?  " 

"  No,"  said  PoUy,  "  the  dustman.     I  am  getting  sleepy. '* 

A  new  embarrasSnient  for  Barbox  Brothers ! 

"I  don't  tiiink  I  am  going  to  be  fetched  to-night,"  said 
Polly.     "What  do  you  think?" 

He  tho?i!ight  not,  either.  After  another  quarter  pf  an 
hour^  the  dustman  liot  merely  impending,  but  actually  ar- 
riving, recourse  Wais  haJd  to  th^  Constantinopolitan  chaMi- 
ber-maid :  who  cheerily  undertook  that  the  child  should 
sleep  ill  a  comfortable  and  wholesome  room,  which  she 
herself  would  share. 

"And  I  kno>s^  you  will  be  careful,  w6n'tyoti,"  said  Bar- 
l)Ox  Brothers,  as  a  new  fear  dawned  upon  him,  "  that  she 
don't  fall  out  of  bed?  " 

Polly  found  this  so  highly  entertaining  that  she  was  un- 
der iiie  necessity  of  clutching  him  round  the  neick  with 
both  arms  as  he  sat  on  his  footstool  picking  up  the  cards, 
and  rocking  him  to  and  fro,  with  her  dimpled  chin  on  his 
shoulder. 

■**Oh^  what  a  coward  y6u  are,  ain't  you?"  said  Polly. 
"Do  you  fall  out  of  bed?  " 

"N— not  generally,  Polly." 

"No  more  do  I." 

With  that,  Polly  gave  him  a  reassuring  hug  or  two  to 
keep  him  going,  and  then  gitiiig  that  confiding  mite  of  a 
hand  of  hers  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  hand  of  the  Con- 
stantinojlolitan  chamber-maid,  trotted  off,  chattering,  with- 
out a  vestige  of  anxiety. 

He  looked  after  her,  had  the  screen  removed  and  the  table 
and  chaird  replaced,  and  still  looked  after  her.  He  paced 
the  room  fbr  half  an  hour.  "A  most  engaging  littlfe  crea- 
ture, but  it's  not  that.  A  most  winning  little  voice,  but 
it's  not  that.  That  has  much  to  do  with  it,  but  thore  is 
something  more:  How  can  it  be  that  1  a^em  \jo  Yxvks^  '*5Da& 
child?    What  waa  it  she  imperfectly  ie^^ed^\»  \sxsi^\iwa. 
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I  felt  her  touch  in  the  street,  and,  looking  down  at  her, 
saw  her  looking  up  at  me?  " 

"Mr.  Jackson!" 

With  a  start  he  turned  towards  the  sound  of  the  subdued 
voice;  tod  saw  his  answer  standing  at  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jackson,  do  not  be  severe  with  me  I  Speak  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  me,  I  beseech  you." 

"  You  are  Polly's  mother." 

"Yes." 

Yes.  Polly  herself  might  come  to  this>  one  day.  As 
you  see  what  the  rose  was  in  its  faded  leaves;  as  you  see 
what  the  summer  growth  of  the  woods  was  in  their  wuitry 
branches;  so  Polly  might  be  traced,  one  day,  in  a  careworn 
woman  like  this,  with  her  hair  turned  grey.  Before  him 
were  the  ashes  of  a  dead  fire  that  had  once  burned  bright. 
This  was  the  woman  he  had  loved.  This  was  the  woman 
he  had  lost.  Such  had  been  the  constancy  of  his  imagina- 
tion to  her,  so  had  Time  spared  her  under  its  withholding, 
that  now,  seeing  how  roughly  the  inexorable  hand  had 
struck  her,  his  soul  was  filled  with  pity  and  amazement. 

He  led  her  to  a  chair,  and  stood  leaning  on  a  comer  of 
the  chimney-piece,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and 
his  face  half  averted. 

"Did  you  see  me  in  the  street,  and  show  me  to  your 
child?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  Is  the  little  creature,  then,  a  party  to  deceit?  " 

"I  hope  there  is  no  deceit.  I  said  to  her,  *  We  have  lost 
our  way,  and  I  must  try  to  find  mine  by  myself.  Go  to 
that  gentleman,  and  tell  him  you  are  lost.  You  shall  be 
fetched  by  and  bye.'  Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  how 
very  young  she  is?  " 

"She  is  very  self-reliant." 

"Perhaps  because  she  is  so  young." 

He  asked,  after  a  short  pause,  "  Why  did  you  do 
this?" 

"  Gh;  Mr.  Jackson,  do  you  ask  me?  .  In  the  hope  that 
you  might  see  something  in  myirmocent  child  to  soften 
your  heart  towards  me.  Not  only  towards  me,  but  towards 
toy  husband." 

He  suddenly  turned  about,  and  walked  to  the  oppositB 
end  of  the  room.     He  came  back  again  witU  ^  dpw^  rt^f^ 
^tf  reanmed  his  formex  ?^ttii\?x0^e^  ^^^v< 
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'*I  thought  yon  had  emigrated  to  America?*' 

"  We  did.  But  life  went  ill  Tnth  us  there,  and  we  came 
back.'' 

"Do  you  live  in  this  town? '* 

"  Yes.  I  am  a  daily  teacher  of  music  here.  My  husband 
is  a  book-keeper. '* 

"  Are  you — forgive  my  asking — poor?  '' 

"  We  earn  enough  for  our  wants.  That  is  not  our  dis- 
tress. My  husband  is  very,  very  ill  of  a  lingering  disor- 
der.    He  will  never  recover " 

"  You  check  yourself.  If  it  is  for  want  of  the  encourag- 
ing word  you  spoke  of,  take  it  from  me.  I  cannot  forget 
the  old  time,  Beatrice." 

"God  bless  you ! ^  she  replied  with  a  burst  of  tears,  and 
gd,ve  him  her  trembling  hand. 

"  Compose  yourself.  I  cannot  be  composed  if  you  are 
not,  for  to  see  you  weep  distresses  me  beyond  expression. 
Speak  freely  to  me.     Trust  me." 

She  shaded  her  face  with  her  veil,  and  after  a  little 
while  spoke  calmly.     Her  voice  had  the  ring  of  PoUy'd. 

*^It  is  not  that  my  husband's  mind  is  at  all  impaired  by 
his  bodily  suffering,  for  I  assure  you  that  is  not  the  case. 
But  in  his  weakness,  and  in  his  knowledge  that  he  is-  incur- 
ably ill,  he  cannot  overcome  the  ascendancy  of  one  idea. 
It  preys  upon  him,  embitters  every  nioment  of  his  painful 
life,  and  will  shorten  it." 

She  stopping,  he  said  again :  "  Speak  freely  to  me.  Trust 
me." 

"We  have  had  five  children  before  this  darling,  and  they 
all  lie  in  their  little  graves.  He  believes  that  they  have 
withered  away  under  a  curse,  and  that  it  will  blight  this 
child  like  the  rest." 

"  Under  what  curse?  '> 

"Both  I  and  he  have  it  on  our  conscience  that  we  tried 
you  very  heavily,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that,  if  I  were  as 
ill  as  he,  I  might  suffer  in  my  mind  as  he  does.  This  is 
the  constant  burden : — *  I  believe,  Beatrice,  I  was  the  only 
friend  that  Mr.  Jackson  ever  cared  to  make,  though  I  was 
so  much  his  junior.  The  more  influence  he  acquired  in  the 
business,  the  higher  he  advanced  me,  and  I  was  alone  in 
his  private  confidence.  I  came  between  him  and  you,  and 
i  took  jou  from  him.  We  were  Y)o\ii  afecstCi^b,  «eA^<^N^^'^ 
feB  'i^hen  he  wiui   wholly  unpTepaTefli.    TV^fe  «s:i.^ccL^o.  SX^ 
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caused  a  man  so  Qompre^sed  myst  l^aye  been  terrible;  the 
wreath  it  awakened  inappeasable.  So,  a  curse  came  to 
be  invoked  on  our  poor  pretty  little  flowers,  and  they 
fall.'" 

"And  ypn,  BeatrioiB/'  he  asked,  wh^n  she  h^  ceased  to 
speak,  and  there  had  been  a  silence  afterwards,  "  how  say 
you?  " 

"  U^til  within  these  few  week9  I  was  afraid  of  yo.u,  and 
I  bejieveid  that  you  would  never,  never  forgive." 

"Until  within  these  few  weeks,"  he  repeated.  "Have 
yon  ch9;nged  your  opinio^  of  me  within  these  few  wj^ks?  " 

"Yes." 

"For  what  reason?  " 

"  I  was  gettiag  some  piecei^  of  iftusic  in  a  shop  ji^  this 
town,  when,  to  my  terror,  you  came  in;  As  I  yeJied  my 
foce  ajad  stood  in  the  dark  end  of  the  shop,  I  heaF<J  you 
explain  that  you  wanted  a  musical  instrument  for  a  bedrid- 
den girl.  Your  voice  and  manner  were  so  softeijied,  you 
showed  ^wh  intprest  in  its  selection,  you  took  it  ^.way 
yourself  with  so  fliucih  tenderness  of  care  and  pleasure,  jthat 
I  knew  you  were  a  i^an  with  a  most  gentle  h^art.  Oh, 
Mr.  Jacksoui^  Mr.  Jackson,  if  you  oould  have  felt  the  re- 
freshing r^  of  tears  that  followed  for  me  I " 

Was  Phcebe  playing  at  that  momenjb  on  her  distant 
f ouch?    IJe  seemed  to  hear  her. 

"I  inquired  in  the  shop  where  you  lived,  but  .could  get 
VLO  iijiformation.  As  I  had  heard  you  say  tfeaj;  ypu  were 
going  back  by  the  next  train  (but  you  did  not  say  where), 
I  r^solvpd  to  visit  the  station,  at  .about  that  time  of  day?  as 
ofte^  as  I  could,  between  my  lessons,  on  the  chance  of  see- 
ing y<>u  agaiu,  J  have  beeu  there  very  lof  ten,  but  s^w  you 
no  more  until  to-day.  You  were  murmuring  as  you  walked 
the  street,  but  the  calm  expression  of  your  face  emboldened 
me  to  send  my  child  to  you.  And  wiUen  I  a^w  you  bend 
your  head  to  speak  tenderly  to  h,er,  I  prayed  to  (Jon  to  for- 
give me  for  having  ever  brought  ^  sorrow  on  it.  J  now 
pray  to  you  to  forgive  me,  and  to  forgive  my  husband.  I 
was  vvepy  young,  he  was  young,  too,  and^  in  the  igno^oit 
haxdilipod  of  such  a  time  of  life,  we  dou't  iknow  wl^t  i^e 
do  to  those  whq  have  undergone  more  discipline.  You 
gonerpus  ma^ !  T ou  good  man !  So  to  raise  im.  up  and 
-m^fce  n0thjxkg  of  my  crime  agaimst  you.!  ''-r-r-f or  lie  ^puld 
pot0f0p  hfar  on  Jptei  Wn^^,  £^d  aoo^ijEi&4.\kS¥;  |^  ^^o^^s^^ 
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might  Have  sobthed  an  erriilg  daughter — "thank  you,  bless 
you,  thank  you ! '' 

When  h(B  next  Spoke,  it  was  after  having  drawn  aside  the 
window  curtain  and  looked  out  awhile.     Then  he  only  said : 

f*  Is  Polly  aslfeep?'' 

"  Yes.  As  I  came  in,  I  met  her  going  away  up-^tair^, 
alid  put  het  fco  bed  inyself /' 

"Leave  her  with  me  for  to-morrow,  Beatrice,  and  write 
me  your  address  <m  this  leaf  of  my  pocket-book.  In  the 
evening  I  -^ill  liHng  her  liome  to  you — tod  to  her  fiathfeh" 


"Hallo!''  cried  Polljr,  putting  her  saucy  sunny  fa:ce  in 
at  the  door  next  morning  when  breakirdst  wa^  ready :  "  I 
thodgh't  I  wUB  fetched  last  night?  " 

"  So  you  were,  Polly,  but  I  asked  leave  to  keep  you  here 
for  ttte  A.hf,  aiid  to  take  you  home  in  the  eveiiihg." 

"Upon  my  word  I"  said  Polly.  "You  are  very  cool, 
ain't  ybu?'* 

Hoivevei!,  Polly  seemed  to  think  it  a  good  ideia,  and  added : 

'*I  suppose  I  must  give  you  a  kiss,  though  you  are  cool.'' 

The  kiss  given  and  taken,  they  sat  down  to  breakfast  in 
a  highly  cOntersati'onal  tone. 

"Of  course,  you  are  going  to  amus'6  me? "  s^d  Polly. 

"  Oh,  of  course ! "  said  Barbox  Brothers. 

In  tiie  pleasurable  height  of  her  anticipations,  Polly 
found  it  indispeb'sable  to  piit  down  ber  piece  of  toast,  cross 
one  of  her  little  ftit  knees  over  the  other,  and  bring  her  lit- 
tle fat  right  hand  down  ihto  her  left  hand  with  a  business- 
like slap.  After  this  gathering  of  herself  together,  Polly, 
by  that  tiine  a  mere  heap  of  dimples,  asked  in  a  wheedling 
mannier: 

"  what  are  Ive  going  to  do,  you  dear  old  thing?  " 

"Why,  t  was  thinking,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  "-^but 
are  you  fond  of  horses,  Polly? ''  , 

** Ponies,  I  am,"  said  Polly,  "especially  when  their  tails 
are  long.     But  horses — n  — no — too  big,  you  know." 

"Well,"  pursued  Barbox  Brotfiers,  in  a  spirit  of  grave 
mysterious  confidence  adapted  to  the  importance  of  the 
constdtatito,  "I  did  see  yesterday,  Polly,  on  the  walls, 
pictured  of  two  long-tailed  ponies,  speckled  all  over— — " 

"  No,  no,  NO  I "  cried  Polly,  in  an  ecstatic  desire  to  litv^^ix 
6h  the  bhamihg  d^fcails.     "  Not  speckled  a\\  o^«t\^^ 
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"Speckled  all  over.  Which  ponies  jump  through 
hoops " 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  Polly  as  before.  "They  never 
jump  through  hoops ! " 

"  Yes,  they  do.  Oh,  I  assure  you  they  do  I  And  eat  pie 
in  pinafores " 

"  Ponies  eating  pie  in  pinafores  I "  said  Polly.  "  What 
a  story-teller  you  are,  ain't  you?  " 

"  Upon  my  honour.     — And  fire  off  guns.'' 

(Polly  hardly  seemed  to  see  the  force  of  the  ponies  re- 
sorting to  fire-arms.) 

"And  I  was  thinking,"  pursued  the  exemplary  Barbox, 
"  that  if  you  and  I  were  to  go  to  the  Circus  where  these 
ponies  are,  it  would  do  our  constitutions  good." 

"Does  that  mean  amuse  us?"  inquired  Polly.  "What 
long  words  you  do  use,  don't  you?  " 

Apologetic  for  having  wandered  out  of  his  depth,  be  re- 
plied: 

"  That  means  amuse  us.  That  is  exactly  what  it  means. 
There  are  many  other  wonders  besides  the  ponies,  and  we 
shall  see  them  all.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  spangled 
dresses,  and  elephants  and  lions  and  tigers." 

Polly  became  observant  of  the. teapot,  with  a  curled-up 
nose  indicating  some  uneasiness  of  mind. 

"  They  never  get  out,  of  course,"  she  remarked  as  a  mere 
truism. 

"The  elephants  and  lions  and  tigers?     Oh,  dear  no!" 

"Oh,  dear  no!"  said  Polly.  "And  of  course  nobody's 
afraid  of  the  ponies  shooting  anybody." 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"No,  no,  not  the  least  in  the  world,"  ^aid  Polly. 

"I  was  also  thinking,"  proceeded  Barbox,  "that  if  we 
were  to  look  in  at  the  toy-shop,  to  (jhoose  a  doll " 

"Not  dressed!"  cried  Polly  with  a  clap  of  her  hands. 
"No,  no,  NO,  not  dressed! " 

"Full-dressed.  Together  with  a  house,  and  all  things 
necessary  for  housekeeping " 

Polly  gave  a  little  scream,  and  seemed  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  a  swoon  of  bliss. 

"What  a  darling  you  are!"  she  languidly  exclaimed) 
leaniag  back  in  her  chair.     "  Come  and  be  hugged,  or  I 
must  come  and  hug  you." 
This  resplendent  programme  >n^  ciam^^Vx^.^TU^^ 
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yith  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  It  being  essential  to 
nake  the  purchase  of  the  doll  its  first  feature — or  that  lady 
KTould  have  lost  the  ponies — the  toy-shop  expedition  took 
precedence.  Polly  in  the  magic  warehouse,  with  a  doll  as 
laxge  as  herself  under  each  arm,  and  a  neat  assortment  of 
some  twenty  more  on  view  upon  the  coimter,  did  indeed 
present  ^  spectacle  of  indecision  not  quite  compatible  with 
iinalloyed  happiness,  but  the  light  cloud  passed.  The 
lovely  specimen  oftenest  chosen,  oftenest  rejected,  and 
finally  abided  by,  was  of  Circassian  descent,  possessing  as 
much  boldness  of  beauty  as  was  reconcilable  with  extreme 
feebleness  of  mouth,  and  combining  a  sky-blue  silk  pelisse 
with  rose-coloured  satin  trousers,  and  a  black  velvet  hat: 
which  this  fair  stranger  to  our  northern  shores  would  seem 
to  have  founded  on  the  portraits  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Kent.  The  name  this  distinguished  foreigner  brought 
with  her  from  beneath  the  glowing  skies  of  a  sunny  clime 
was  (on  Polly's  authority)  Miss  Melluka,  and  the  costly 
aature  of  her  outfit  as  a  housekeeper,  from  the  Barbox  cof- 
fers, may  be  inferred  from  the  two  facts  that  her  silver  tea- 
spoons were  as  large  as  her  kitchen  poker,  and  that  the 
proportions  of  her  watch  exceeded  those  of  her  fiying-pan. 
Miss  Melluka  was  graciously  pleased  to  express  her  entii-e 
approbation  of  the  Circus,  and  so  was  Polly;  for  the  ponies 
were  speckled,  and  brought  down  nobody  when  they  fired, 
and  the  savagery  of  the  wild  beasts  appeared  to  be  mere 
smoke — which  article,  in  fact,  they  did  produce  in  large 
quantities  from  their  insides.  The  Barbox  absorption  in 
ttie  general  subject  throughout  the  realisation  of  these  de- 
lights was  again  a  sight  to  see,  nor  was  it  less  worthy  to 
behold  at  dinner,  when  he  drank  to  Miss  Melluka,  tied  stiff 
in  a  chair  opposite  to  Polly  (the  fair  Circassian  possessing 
an  unbendable  spine),  and  even  induced  the  waiter  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  out  with  due  decorum  the  prevailing  glo- 
rious idea.  To  wind  up,  there  came  the  agreeable  fever  of 
getting  Miss  Melluka  and  all  her  wardrobe  and  rich  pos- 
sessions into  a  fly  with  Polly,  to  be  taken  home.  But,  by 
that  time,  Polly  had  become  unable  to  look  upon  such  ac- 
cumulated joys  with  waking  eyes,  and  had  withdrawn  her 
consciousness  into  the  wonderful  Paradise  of  a  child's 
sleep.  "Sleep,  Polly,  sleep,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  as 
her  head  dropped  on  his  shoulder;  "you  shall  not  tdll  q\^^ 
of  this  bed  easily,  at  any  rate  I " 
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What  rustling'  piece  of  paper  ]ie  took  from  his  pot^ket, 
and  carefully  folded  into  the  bosom  of  Polly's  frock^  shall 
not  l>e  mentioned.  He  said  nothing  about  itj  and  nothing 
shall  be  said  about  it.  They  dro%'e  t-o  a  modest  auburb  ot 
the  great  in  gen  ion  15  town,  and  stopped  at  the  fore- court  of 
a  small  house,  **Do  not  wake  the  ehild,"  said  Barbox 
Brothers  softly  to  the  driver;  "I  will  carry  her  in  a@  she 
is/' 

Greeting  the  light  at  the  opened  door  whieh  was  held  \rj 
Polly's  mother,  Polly's  bearer  passtd  on  with  mother  atiS 
child  into  a  ground -iioor  room.  There,  stretched  on  a  aofii, 
lay  a  sick  man,  sorely  wasted j  who  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  emaciated  hands, 

"Tresham,"  said  Barbox  in  a  kindly  voicej  **I  have 
brought  you  back  your  Polly^  fast  asleep.  Give  in©  your 
hand  J  and  tell  me  you  are  bett^er," 

Tlie  sick  man  reached  forth  his  right  hand,  and  bow^*! 
his  hearl  over  the  hand  into  which  it  was  takeiij  and  kii 
it.     "Thank  you,  thank  you!     I  may  aay  that  I  am 
and  happy." 

**That*s  btave,^  said   Barbox,     "Treshamj   I   bav« 
fancy— — Can  you  make  room  for  me  beside  you  here?  ** 

He  sat  down  on  the  sofa  as  he  said  the  wordSj  cherish 
the  plump  peachy  cheek  that  lay  uppermost  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  have  a  fancy,  Tresham  {T  am  getting  quite  an  old  ft ' 
low  noWj  you  know,  and  old  fellows  may  take  fancies  ii 
their  heads  sometimes),  to  give   up  Polly,   baring  fowl 
her,  to  no  one  but  you*     Will  you  t^ke  her  from  me? '' 

As  the  father  held  out  his  arms  for  the  child,  each  of  the 
two  men  looked  steadily  at  the  other. 

"  She  is  very  dear  U>  ynu,  Tresham?" 

** Unutterably  dear." 

**0od  Vdess  hert     It  is  not  much,  Polly,"  he  oontmHf 
turning  his  eyes  niw>n  her  peaeeftd  face  as  he  a[>osin'ophii 
her^  "it  is  not  much,  Polly^  for  a  blind  and  sinful  man  bo 
invoke  a  blessing  on  somethiDg  so  far  better  than  himi 
as  a  little  child  isj  but  it  would  be  mueh— much  upon  hi 
cruel  head,  ami  much  uptm  bis  guilty  sonl^if  he  eouh! 
so  wicked  as  to  invoke  a  curse.     He  had  better  have  a  niii 
fit4>ne  round  his  neck,  and  Ix^  east  into  the  deepest  sea.     Ll^ 
ainl  thrive,  my  pretty  baby ! ''    Here  he  kissed  her.    **  Ii" 
and  prospei^,  and  \>eGOva&  m  tnuft  ^^  mother  of  other  littl 
children^  like  the  AngeU  ^\io  \i^\io\i'X:\!ie^l£^'^^THl"ya*i^*' 
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He  kissed  her  again,  gave  her  up  gently  to  both  her  par- 
ents,  and  went  out. 

But  he  went  not  to  Wales.  Ndj  he  never  went  to  Wales. 
He  went  straightway  for  another  stroll  about  the  town,  and 
he  looked  in  lipon  the  people  at  their  work,  and  at  their 
play,  here^  there,  everywhere,  and  where  not.  F6r  he  was 
Barbox  Brothers  and  Co.  now,  and  had  taken  thousands  of 
partners  into  the  solitary  firm. 

He  had  at  Itogth  got  back  to  hid  hotel  room,  and  was 
staiiding  before  his  fire  refreshing  himseK  with  a  glass  of 
hot  drink  which  he  had  stood  upon  the  chimney-piece, 
when  he  heard  the  town  clocks  striking,  and,  referring  to 
his  watch,  found  the  evening  to  have  so  slipped  away,  that 
they  were  striking  twelve.  As  he  put  up  his  watch  agaib, 
his  eyes  met  those  of  his  reflection  in  the  chimney-glass. 

"Why,  it's  your  birthday  already,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"  You  are  looking  very  well.  I  wish  you  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day.*^ 

He  had  nfever  before  bestowed  that  wish  upon  himself. 
"  By  Jujliter ! "  he  discovered,  "  it  alters  the  whole  case  of 
running  away  from  one's  birthday !  It's  a  thing  to  explain 
to  Phoebe.  Besides,  here  is  quite  a  long  story  to  tell  her, 
that  has  sprung  out  of  the  road  with  no  story.  I'll  go  back, 
instead  of  going  on.  I'll  go  back  by  my  friend  Lamps's 
Up  X  pteseritly." 

He  went  back  to  Mugby  Junction,  and,  in  pdint  of  fact, 
he  established  himself  at  Mugby  Junction.  It  was  the 
CGnvenient  place  to  live  in,  for  brightening  Phoebe's  life. 
It  was  the  convenient  place  to  live  in,  for  having  her 
taught  nidsio  by  Beatrice.  It  was  the  convienient  place  to 
live  in,  for  occasionally  borrowing  Polly.  It  was  the  con- 
venieilt  place  to  live  in;  for  being  joined  at  will  to  all  sorts 
of  agreeable  places  and  persons.  So,  he  became  settled 
thece,'  andy  his  house  standing  in  an  elevated  situation,  it 
is  noteworthy  of  him  in  conclusion,  as  Polly  herself  might 
(not  irreverently)  have  put  it : 

**  There  was  an  Old  Barbox  who  lived  on  a  hill. 
And  a  he  ain't  gone,  he  lives  there  still.  ** 

HSBE  FOLLOWS  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  WHAT  WAS  SEEN^ 
^EASD^    dR   OTHERWISE    PICKED    UPj    BY    THE    GeNTLEMAN 

^OB  Nowhere  m  his  careful  stu1)y  of  the  Junction 
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CHAPTER  m. 

MAIN   LINE. — THE   BOY   AT  MUGBY 

I  AM  the  boy  at  Mugby.     That's  about  what  I  am. 

You  don't  know  what  I  mean?  What  a  pity  I  Butl 
think  you  do.  I  think  you  must.  Look  here.  I  am  the 
boy  at  what  is  called  The  Refreshment  Room  at  Mugby 
Junction,  and  whaVs  proudest  boast  is,  that  it  never  yet 
refreshed  a  mortal  being. 

Up  in  a  comer  of  the  Down  Refreshment  Room  at  Mugby 
Junction,  in  the  height  of  twenty-seven  cross  draughte 
(I've  often  counted  'em  while  they  brush  the  First-olass 
hair  twenty-seven  ways),  behind  the  bottles,  among  the 
glasses,  bounded  on  the  nor' west  by  the  beer,  stood  pretty 
far  to  tiie  right  of  a  metallic  object  that's  at  times  the  tea- 
urn  and  at  times  the  soup-tureen,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  last  twang  imparted  to  its  contents  which  are  the 
same  groundwork,  fended  off  from  the  traveller  by  a  bar- 
rier of  stale  sponge-cakes  erected  atop  of  the  counter,  and 
lastly  exposed  sideways  to  the  glare  of  Our  Missis's  eye— 
you  ask  a  Boy  so  sitiwated,  next  time  you  stop  in  a  hurry 
at  Mugby,  for  anything  to  drink;  you  take  particular  no- 
tice that  he'll  try  to  seem  not  to  hear  you,  that  he'll  ap- 
pear in  a  absent  maimer  to  survey  the  Line  tiirough  a  trans- 
parent medium  composed  of  your  head  and  body,  and  that 
he  won't  serve  you  as  long  as  you  can  possibly  bear  it 
That's  me. 

What  a  lark  it  is  I  We  are  the  Model  Establishment, 
we  are,  at  Mugby.  Other  Refreshment  Rooms  send  their 
imperfect  young  ladies  up  to  be  finished  off  by  our  Missis. 
For  some  of  the  young  ladies,  when  they're  new  to  the 
business,  come  into  it  mild !  Ah !  Our  Missis,  she  «xm 
takes  that  out  of  'em.  Why,  I  originally  come  into  the 
business  meek  myself.  But  Our  Missis,  she  Boon  took  that 
out  of  me. 

What  a  delightful  lark  it  is  I  I  look  upon  us  Refresh- 
menters  as  ockipying  the  only  proudly  independent  footing 
on  the  Line.  There's  Papers,  for  instance, — ^my  hoDoar- 
able  friend,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so, — him  as  be- 
longB  to  Smith's  bookstall.    Why,  he  no  more  dares  to  be 
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atop  of  a  locomotive  with  her  steam  at  full  pressure,  and 
cut  away  upon  her  alone,  driving  himself,  at  limited-mail 
speed.  Papers,  he'd  get  his  head  punched  at  every  com- 
partment, first,  second,  and  third,  the  whole  length  of  a 
train,  if  he  was  to  ventur  to  imitate  my  demeanour.  It's 
the  same  with  the  porters,  the  same  with  the  guards,  the 
same  with  the  ticket  clerks,  the  same  the  whole  way  up  to 
the  secretary,  traffic-manager,  or  very  chairman.  There 
ain't  a  one  among  'em  on  the  nobly  independent  footing  we 
are.  Bid  you  ever  catch  one  of  therrij  when  you  wanted 
anything  of  him,  making  a  system  of  surveying  the  Line 
through  a  transparent  medium  composed  of  your  head  and 
body?     I  should  hope  not. 

You  should  see  our  Bandolining  Eoom  at  Mugby  Junc- 
tion. It's  led  to  by  the  door  behind  the  counter,  which 
you'll  notice  usually  stands  ajar,  and  it's  the  room  where 
Our  Missis  and  our  young  ladies  Bandolines  their  hair. 
You  should  see  'em  at  it,  betwixt  trains,  Bandolining 
away,  as  if  they  was  anointing  themselves  for  the  combat. 
When  you're  telegraphed,  you  should  see  their  noses  all  a 
going  lip  with  scorn,  as  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  working  of 
the.  same  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  electrical  machinery. 
You  should  hear  Our  Missis  give  the  word,  "  Here  comes 
the  Beast  to  be  Fed ! "  and  then  you  should  see  'em  indig- 
nantly skipping  across  the  Line,  from  the  Up  to  the  Down, 
or  Wicer  Warsaw,  and  begin  to  pitch  the  stale  pastry  into 
the  plates,,  and  chuck  the  sawdust  sangwiches  under  the 
glass  covers,  and  get  out  the — ha,  ha,  ha ! — the  sherry, — 
O  my  eye,  my  eye ! — for  your  Eefreshment. 

It's  only  in  the  Isle  of  the  Brave  and  Land  of  the  Free 
(by  which,  of  course,  I  mean  to  say  Britannia)  that  Re- 
freshmenting  is  so  effective,  so  'olesome,  so  constitutional 
a  check  upon  the  public.  There  was  a  Foreigner,  which 
having  politely,  with  his  hat  off,  beseeched  our  young  la- 
dies and  Our  Missis  for  "a  leetel  gloss  hoff  pramdee,"  and 
having  had  the  Line  surveyed  through  him  by  all  and  no 
other  acknowledgment,  was  a  proceeding  at  last  to  help 
himself,  as  seems  to  be  the  custom  in  his  own  country, 
when  Our  Missis,  with  her  hair  almost  a  coming  un-Ban- 
dolined  with  rage,  and  her  eyes  omitting  sparks,  flew  at 
him,  cotched  the  decanter  out  of  his  hand,  and  said,  "Put 
it  down!  I  won^t  allow  that!"  T\ie  ^ot^V^^t  Xxsx:^^^ 
pale,  stepped  hack  with  his  arms  stretjCike^  o>3l\»  yclI^cso!!^  o'i 
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him,  his  hands  clasped,  and  his  shoulders  riz,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Ah !  Is  it  possible,  this !  That  these  disdaiu- 
eous  females  and  this  ferocious  old  woman  are  placed  here 
by  the  administration,  not  only  to  empoison  the  voyagers, 
but  to  affront  them!  Great  Heaven  I  How  arrives  it? 
The  English  people.  Or  is  he  then  a  slave?  Or  idipt?" 
Another  time,  a  merry,  wideawake  American  gent  had 
tried  the  sawdust  and  spit  it  out,  and  had  tried  the  Sherry 
and  spit  that  out,  and  had  tried  in  vain  to  sustain  ex- 
hausted natur  upon  Butter-Scotch,  and  had  been  rather 
extra  Bandolined  and  Line-surveyed  through,  when,  ^  the 
bell  was  ringing  and  he  paid  Our  Missis,  he  says,  very  loifd 
and  good-tempered:  "I  tell  Yew  what  'tis,  ma'arm.  1 
la'af.  Theer !  I  la'af.  I  Dew.  I  oughter  ha'  seen  most 
things,  for  I  hail  from  the  Onlimited  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  I  haive  travelled  right  slick  over  the  Limited, 
head  on  through  Jeerusalemm  and  the  East,  and  likewise 
France  and  Italy,  Europe  Old  World,  and  am  now  upon 
the  track  to  the  Chief  Europian  Village;  but  such  siji  Insti- 
tution as  Yew,  and  Yewer  young  ladies,  and  Yew.Qr  4l;^^8 
solid  and  liquid,  afore  the  glorious  Tarnal  I  never  4id  ^ 
yet !  And  if  I  hain't  found  the  eighth  wonder  of  mop-^ 
archial  Creation,  in  finding  Yew,  and  Yewer  young  )badij98y 
aD,d  Yewer  filxin's  solid  and  liquid,  all  as  aforesaid,  eftftl^ 
lished  in  9'  country  where  the  people  air  not  absolnlB 
Loo-naticks,  I  am  Extia  Double  Darned  with  a  Nip '. imd 
Frizzle  to  the  innermqstest  grit  I  Wheerfur— TJ^e^f—I 
la'af!  I  Dew,  ma' arm.  I  la'af!"  And  so  he  .TKeojIi, 
stamping  and  shaking  his  sides,  along  the  platform  p]i  Ifie 
way  to  his  own  compartment. 

I  think  it  was  her  standing  up  agin  the  Foreign^??  as  g^V 
Our  Missis  the  idea  of  going  over  to  France,  and  djror]|ig.a 
comparison  betwixt  Refreshmenting  as  followed  jamong'l^ 
frog-eaters,  and  Refreshmenting  as  triumphant  in  the  iBte 
of  the  Brave  and  Land  of  the  Free  (by  which,  of  opuxse,  I 
mean  to  say  agin,  Britannia).  Our  young  ladies^  Miss 
Whiff,  Miss  Piff,  and  Mrs.  Sniff,  was  unanimous  opposed 
to  her  going;  for,  as  they  says  to  Our  Missis  one  and  all, 
it  is  well  beknown  to  the  hends  of  the  herth  as  no  other 
nation  except  Britain  has  a  idea  of  anythink,  but  above  all 
of  business.  Why  then  should  you  tire  yourself  to  prove 
what  is  already  proved?  Owi  M.isais,.  however  (being  a 
teazerat  all  pints)  stood  out.  gx\mo\i«»^v3aaXft,^jDL^^cX.^'«.- 


•*  Cotched  the  decanter  out  of  his  hand  and  said,  *  Put  it  down !     I  won't 
allow  that  I '  "  — Mugby  Junction,  ch.  iii.,  p.  43. 
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im  pass  by  Southeastern  Tidal^  to  go  right  throogh^  if 
ich^  should  be  her  dispositions,  to  Marseilles. 

Sniff  is  husband  to  Mrs.  Sniff,  ftnd  is  a  I'egular  iusignifi- 
oit  cove.  He  looks  arter  the  sawdust  department  in  a 
ick  roon),  and  is  sometimes,  when  we  are  very  hard  put 
>  it,  let  behind  the  counter  with  a  corkscrew;  but  never 
hen  it  can  be  helped,  his  demeanour  towards  the  public 
jing  disgusting  servile.     How  Mrs.  Sniff  ever  oome  so  far 

lower  herself  as  to  marry  him,  I  don't  know;  but  1  sup- 
)se  he  does,  and  I  should  think  he  wished  he  didn't, 
r  he  Idads  a  awful  life.  Mrs.  Sniff  couldnH  be  much 
irder  with  him  if  he  was  public.  Similarly,  Miss  Whiff 
id  Miis  Piff,  taking  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Sniff,  they  shoulder 
lifi  about  when  he  is  let  in  with  a  corkscrew,  and  they 
hiisk  things  out  of  his  hands  when  in  his  servility  he  is  a 
ling  to  let  the  public  have  'em,  and  th^y  snap  him  up 
lien  in  the  crawling  baseness  of  his  spirit  he  id  a  going  to 
Lflwfer  a  public  question,  and  they  drore  more  tears  into 
8  eyes  tham  ever  the  mustard  does  which  he  all  day  long 
ys  on  to  the  sawdust.  (But  it  ain't  strong.)  Once, 
ben  Sniff  had  the  repulsiveness  to  reach  across  to  get  the 
ilk-pot  to  hand  over  for  a  baby,  I  see  Our  Missis  in  her 
^e  catch  him  by  both  his  shoulders,  and  spin  him  out 
to  the  Bandolining  Room. 

But  Mrs.  Sniff, — how  different!  She's  the  <Hie!  She's 
le  one  as  you'll  notice  to  be  always  looking  another  way 
x)m  you,  when  you  look  at  her.  She's  the  one  with  the 
nail  waist  buckled  in  tight  in  front,  and  with  the  lace 
offs  at  her  wrists,  which  she  puts  on  the  edge  of  the  ooun- 
3r  before  her,  and  stands  a  smoothing  while  the  public 
Diuns.  This  smoothing  the  cuffs  and  looking  another  way 
^hile  the  public  foams  is  the  last  accomplishment  taught 
3  the  young  ladies  as  oome  to  Mugby  to  be  finished  by 
►ur  Missis;  aind  it's  always  taught  by  Mrs.  Sniff. 

When  Our  Missis  went  away  upon  her  journey,  Mrs. 
uiff  was  left  in  charge.  She  did  hold  tie  public  in  check 
ost  beautiful  I  In  all  my  time,  I  never  see  half  so  many 
ips  of  te«a  given  without  milk  to  people  as  wanted  it  with, 
>r  half  80  haany  cups  of  tea  with  milk  given  to  people  as 
anted  it  without.  When  foaming  ensued,  Mrs.  Sniff 
auld  say-:  ''Then  you'd  better  settle  it  among  yourselves, 
id  change  with  one  another."  It  was  a  m<Q&\>  "^^^s^ 
^liciovLS  hurk,     J  enjoyed  the  Bieti©abme;Ti\.\xi:^  >a\iL%\siKs»'e» 
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more  tlian  ever,  and  was  so  glad  I  had  took  to  it  when 
young. 

Our  Missis  returned.  It  got  circtilated  among  the  young 
ladies,  and  it  as  it  might  be  penetrated  to  me  through  the 
crevices  of  the  Bandolining  Room,  that  she  had  Orrors  to 
reveal,  if  revelations  so  contemptible  could  be  dignified 
with  the  name.  Agitation  become  awakened.  Excitement 
was  up  in  the  stirrups.  Expectation  stood  a-tiptoe.  At 
length  it  was  put  forth  that  on  our  slackest  evening  in  the 
week,  and  at  our  slackest  time  of  that  evening  betwixt 
trains.  Our  Missis  would  give  her  views  of  foreign  Refresh- 
menting,  in  the  Bandolining  Room.  ' 

It  was  arranged  tasteful  for  the  piurpose.  The  Bando- 
lining table  and  glass  was  hid  in  a  corner,  a  arm-chair  was 
elevated  on  a  packing-case  for  Our  Missis's  ockypation,  a 
table  and  a  tumbler  of  water  (no  sherry  in  it,  thankee)  was 
placed  beside  it.  Two  of  the  pupils,  the  season  being  au- 
tumn, and  hollyhocks  and  dahlias  being  in,  ornamented  the 
wall  with  three  devices  in  those  flowers.  On  one  might 
be  read,  "May  Albion  never  Learn;"  on  another, 
"Keep  the  Public  Down;"  on  another,  "Our  Refresh- 
MENTiNG  Charter."  The  whole  had  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, with  which  the  beauty  of  the  sentiments  corresponded. 

On  Our  Missis's  brow  was  wrote  Severity,  as  she  ascended 
the  fatal  platform.  (Not  that  that  was  anjrthink  new.) 
Miss  Whiff  and  Miss  Piff  sat  at  her  feet.  Three  chairs 
f i-om  the  Waiting  Room  might  have  been  perceived  by  a 
average  eye,  in  front  of  her,  on  which  the  pupils  was  ac- 
commodated. Behind  them  a  very  close  observer  might 
have  discerned  a  Boy.     Myself. 

"  Where,"  said  Our  Missis,  glancing  gloomily  around, 
"is  Sniff?" 

"I  thought  it  better,"  answered  Mrs.  Sniff,  "that  he 
should  not  be  let  to  come  in.     He  is  such  an  Ass." 

"No  doubt,"  assented  Our  Missis.  "  But  for  that  reason 
is  it  not  desirable  to  improve  his  mind?  " 

"Oh,  nothing  will  ever  improve  ^im,"  said  Mrs.  Sniff. 

"However,"  pursued  Our  Missis,  "call  him  in,  Ezekiel." 

I  called  him  in.     The  appearance  of  the  low-minded 
cove  was  hailed  with  disapprobation  from  all  sides,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  brought  his  corkscrew  with  him.    He 
pleaded  "the  force  of  habit." 
''The  force  I "  said  Mrs,  Snift.    "\>o\i?\»\^\»  T»\aw^  ^oa 
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talkfaftg  aboat  foroe^  for  Graoions'  sake.    There !    Do  stand 
still  where  you  are,  with  your  back  against  the  wall.^' 

He  is  a  smiling  piece  of  vacancy,  and  he  smiled  in  the 
mean  way  in  which  he  will  even  smile  at  the  public  if  he 
gets  a  chance  (language  can  say  no  meaner  of  him),  and  he 
stood  upright  near  the  door  with  the  back  of  his  head  agin 
the  wall,  as  if  he  was  a  waiting  for  somebody  to  come  and 
measure  his  heighth  for  the  Army. 

**  I  should  not  enter,  ladies,^*  says  Our  Missis,  "  on  the 
revolting  disclosures  I  am  about  to  make,  if  it  was  not  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  cause  you  to  be  yet  more  implacable 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  you  wield  in  a  constitutional 
country,  and  yet  more  devoted  to  the  constitutional  motto 
which  I  see  before  me,'' — it  was  behind  her,  but  the  words 
sounded  better  so, — " '  May  Albion  never  learn! ' " 

Here  the  pupils  as  had.  made  the  motto  admired  it,  and 
cried,  "  Hear  I  Hear  I  Hear ! ''  Sniff,  showing  an  inclina- 
tion to  join  in  chorus,  got  himself  frowned  down  by  every 
brow. 

*'The  baseness  of  the  French,'*  pursued  Our  Missis,  "as 
displayed  in  the  fawning  nature  of  their  Refreshmenting, 
equals,  if  not  surpasses,  anythink  as  was  ever  heard  of  the 
baseness  of  the  celebrated  Bonaparte." 

Miss  Whiff,  Miss  Piff,  and  me,  we  drored  a  heavy 
breath,  equal  to  saying,  "We  thought  as  much!"  Miss 
Whiff  and  Miss  Piff  seeming  to  object  to  my  droring  mine 
along  with  theirs,  I  drored  another  to  aggravate  'em. 

"  Shall  I  be  believed,"  says  Our  Missis,  with  flashing 
eyes,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  no  sooner  had  I  set  my  foot 
upon  that  treacherous  shore " 

Here  Sniff,  either  bursting  out  mad,  or  thinking  aloud, 
says,  in  a  low  voice:  "Feet.     Plural,  you  know." 

The  cowering  that  come  upon  him  when  he  was  spumed 
by  all  eyes,  added  to  his  being  beneath  contempt,  was  suffi- 
cient punishment  for  a  cove  so  grovelling.  Li  the  midst 
of  a  silence  rendered  more  impressive  by  the  tumed-up  fe- 
male noses  with  which  it  was  pervaded,  Our  Missis  went 
on: 

*i  Shall  I  be  believed  when  I  tell  you,  that  no  sooner  had 
I  landed,"  this  word  with  a  killing  look  at  Sniff,  "on  that 
treacherous  shore,  than  I  was  ushered  into  a  Refreshment 
Room  where  there  were— I  do  not  exa;^%<et^\ft — !W!^^s^s&^ 
eatable  things  to  eat?  " 
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A  groan  burst  from  the  ladies.  I  not  only  did  mjidf 
the  honour  of  jining,  but  also  of  lengthening  it  out. 

"Where  there  were/'  Our  Missis  added,  "not  only 
eatable  things  to  eat,  but  also  drinkable  things  to 
drink." 

A  murmur,  swelling  almost  into  a  screami  ariz.  Miss 
Piff,  trembling  with  indignation,  called  out,  "  Name?  " 

"I  will  name,"  said  Our  Missis.  "There  Was  roast 
fowls,  hot  and  cold;  there  was  smoking  roast  veal  sur- 
rounded with  browned  potatoes;  there  was  hot  soup  with 
(again  I  ask  shall  I  be  credited?)  nothing  bitter  in  it,  and 
no  flour  to  choke  off  the  consumer;  there  was  a  variety  of 
cold  dishes  set  off  with  jelly;  there  was  salad;  there  was 
— mark  me !  fresh  pastry,  and  that  of  a  light  construction; 
there  was  a  luscious  show  of  fruit;  there  was  bottles  and 
decanters  of  sound  small  wine,  of  every  size,  and  adapted 
to  every  pocket;  the  same  odious  statement  will  apply  to 
brandy;  and  these  were  set  out  upon  the  counter  so  that 
all  could  help  themselves." 

Our  Missis's  lips  so  quivered,  that  Mrs.  Sniff,  though 
scarcely  less  convulsed  than  she  were,  got  up  and  held  the 
tumbler  to  them. 

"This,"  proceeds  Our  Missis,  "was  my  first  unconstitu- 
tional experience.  Well  would  it  have  been  if  It  had  been 
my  last  and  worst.  But  no.  As  I  proceeded  farther  into 
that  enslaved  and  ignorant  land,  its  aspect  became  mote 
hideous.  I  need  not  explain  to  this  assembly  the  ingre- 
dients and  formation  of  the  British  Befreshtnent  sang- 
wioh?" 

Universal  laughter, — except  from  Sniff,  who,  as  sang- 
wich^-cutter,  shook  his  head  in  &  state  of  the  utmost  dejec- 
tion as  he  stood  with  it  agin  the  wall 

"  Well ! "  said  Our  Missis,  with  dilated  nostrils.  "Take 
a  fresh,  crisp,  long,  crusty  penny  loaf  made  of  the  whitest 
and  best  flour.  Cut  it  longwise  through  the  middle.  In- 
sert a  fair  and  nicely  fitting  slice  o£  ham.  Tie  a  smart 
piece  of  ribbon  round  the  middle  of  the  whole  to  bind  it  to- 
gether. Add  at  one  end  a  neat  wrapper  of  clean  white 
paper  by  which  to  hold  it.  And  the  universal  French  Be- 
freshment  sangwich  busts  on  your  disgusted  vision/' 

A  cry  of  "  Shame ! "  from  all — except  Sniffy  which  rubbed 
his  stomach  with  a  soothing  ha.nd, 
^^  I  need  not,"  said  Owv  "M\ms,  "  ex?^\KcaXfi>>assA  ^ 
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tihe  usual  fonnation  and  fitting  of  the  Britisli  Befreshment 
Room?" 

No,  no,  and  laughter.  Sniff  again  shaking  his  head  in 
low  spirits  agin  the  wall. 

"  Well,''  daid  Our  Missis,  "  what  would  you  say  to  a  gen- 
Bral  decoration  of  everythink,  to  hangings  (something  ele- 
gant), to  easy  velvet  furniture,  to  abundance  of  little  tables, 
to  abundance  of  little  seats,  to  brisk  bright  waiters,  to  great 
oairirenienoe,  to  a  pervading  cleanliness  and  tastefulness 
positively  addressing  the  public,  and  making  the  Beast 
thinking  itself  worth  the  pains?  " 

Ctontemptoous  fury  on  the  part  of  all  the  ladies.  Mrs. 
Sniff  looking  as  if  she  wanted  somebody  to  hold  her,  and 
©verybody  else  looking  as  if  they'd  rayther  not. 

".Three  times,"  said  Our  Missis,  working  herself  into  a 
truly  terrimenjious  state, — "three  times  did  I  see  these 
ahameful  things,  only  between  the  coast  and  Paris,  and  not 
counting  either:  at  Hasebroucke,  at  Arras,  at  Amiens. 
But  worse  remams.  Tell  me,  what  would  you  call  a  peor^ 
son  who  should  propose  in  England  that  there  should  be 
kept,  say  at  our  own  model  Mugby  Junction,  pretty  bas- 
kets, each  holdiug  an  assorted  oold  lunch  and  dessert  for 
one,  each  at  a  certain  fixed  price,  and  each  within  a  pas- 
senger's power  to  take  away,  to  empty  in  the  carriagje  at 
perfect  leisure,  and  to  return  at  another  station  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  farther  ou?  " 

There  was  disagreement  what  such  a  person  should  be 
called.  Whether  revolutionist,  atheist.  Bright  (I  said 
him),  or  Un-English,  Miss  Piff  screeched  her  shrill  opin- 
ion last,  in  the  words :  "  A  malignant  maniac ! " 

"I  adopt,"  says  Our  Missis,  "the  brand  set  upon  such  a 
person  by  the  righteous  indignation  of  my  friend  Miss  Piff. 
A  malignant  maniac.  Know,  then,  that  that  malignant 
maniac  has  sprung  from  the  congenial  soil  of  Franoe,  and 
that  his  malignant  madness  was  in  unchecked  action  on  this 
same  part  of  my  journey." 

I  noticed  that  Sniff  was  a-rubbing  his  hands,  and  that 
Mrs.  Sniff  had  got  her  eye  upon  him.  But  I  did  not  take 
more  particular  notice,  owing  to  the  excited  state  in  which 
the  young  ladies  was,  and  to  feeling  myself  called  upon  to 
keep  it  up  with  a  howl. 

^♦On  my  experience  south  of  Paris,"  said  0\»  ^fixa«L^^^3^ 
B  deep  tone,  ^^ I  will  not  expatiate.    Too  Vi^Jficawtwt  ^^'^^ 
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the  task !  But  fancy  this.  Fancy  a  guard  coming  romid, 
with  the  train  at  full  speed,  to  inquire  how  many  for  din- 
ner. Fancy  his  telegraphing  forward  the  number  of  din- 
ners. Fancy  every  one  expected,  and  the  table  elegantly 
laid  for  the  complete  party.  Fancy  a  charming  dinner,  in 
a  charming  room,  and  the  head-cook,  concerned  for  the 
honour  of  every  dish,  superintending  in  his  clean  white 
jacket  and  cap.  Fancy  the  Beast  travelling  six  hundred 
miles  on  end,  very  fast,  and  with  great  punctuality,  yet 
being  taught  to  expect  all  this  to  be  done  for  it ! '' 

A  spirited  chorus  of  "  The  Beast ! " 

I  noticed  that  Sniff  was  agin  a-rubbing  his  stomach  with 
a  soothing  hand,  and  that  he  had  drored  up  one  leg.  But 
agin  didn't  take  particular  notice,  looking  on  myself  as 
called  upon  to  stimulate  public  feeling.  It  being  a  lark 
besides. 

"  Putting  everything  together, ''  said  Our  Missis,  "  French 
Refreshmenting  comes  to  this,  and  oh,  it  comes  to  a  nice 
total !  First :  eatable  things  to  eat,  and  drinkable  things 
to  drink.'' 

A  groan  from  the  young  ladies,  kep'  up  by  me. 

"  Second :  convenience,  and  even  elegance.'* 

Another  groan  from  the  young  ladies,  kep'  up  by  me. 

"Third:  moderate  charges." 

This  time  a  groan  from  me,  kep'  up  by  the  young  ladies. 

"Fourth: — and  here,"  says  Our  Missis,  "I  claim  your 
angriest  sympathy, — attention,  common  civility,  nay,  even 
politeness ! " 

Me  and  the  young  ladies  regularly  raging  mad  all  to- 
gether. 

"And  I  cannot  in  conclusion,"  says  Our  Missis,  with  her 
spitef uUest  sneer,  "  give  you  a  completer  picture  of  that  de- 
spicable nation  (after  what  I  have  related),  than  assuring 
you  that  they  wouldn't  bear  our  constitutional  ways  and 
noble  independence  at  Mugby  Jimction,  for  a  single  month, 
and  that  they  would  turn  us  to  the  right-about  and  put  an- 
other system  in  our  places,  as  soon  as  look  at  us;  perhaps 
sooner,  for  I  do  not  believe  they  have  the  good  taste  to 
care  to  look  at  us  twice." 

The  swelling  tumult  was   arrested  in  its   rise.     Sniff, 

bore  away  by  his  servile  disposition,  had  drored  up  his  leg 

with  a  higher  and  a  higher  relish,  and  was  now  discovered 

to  be  waving  Ms  corkscrew  over  \i\a  \keidL,    \\.^^&%fe^4fl& 
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moment  that  Mrs.  Sniff,  who  had  kep'  her  eye  upon  him 
like  the  fabled  obelisk,  descended  on  her  victim.  Our 
Missis  followed  them  both  out,  and  cries  was  heard  in  the 
sawdust  department. 

You  come  into  the  Down  Refreshment  Room,  at  the 
Junction,  making  believe  you  don't  know  me,  and  I'll 
pint  you  out  with  my  right  thumb  over  my  shoulder  which 
is  Oui  Missis,  and  which  is  Miss  Whiff,  and  which  is  Miss 
Piff,  and  which  is  Mrs.  Sniff.  But  you  won't  get  a  chance 
to  see  Sniff,  because  he  disappeared  that  night.  Whether 
he  perished,  tore  to  pieces,  I  cannot  say;  but  his  corkscrew 
alone  remains,  to  bear  witness  to  the  servility  of  his  dispo- 
sition^ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

KG.  1   BBANOH  LIKE. — THB  SIONAL-MAN. 

**  Halloa  1    Below  there  I " 

When  he  heard  a  voice  thus  calling  to  him,  he  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  his  box,  with  a  flag  in  his  hand,  furled 
round  its  short  pole.  One  would  have  thought,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  he  could  not  have  doubted 
from  what  quarter  the  voice  came;  but  instead  of  looking 
up  to  where  I  stood  on  the  top  of  the  steep  cutting  nearly 
over  his  head,  he  turned  himself  about,  and  looked  down 
the  Line.  There  was  something  remarkable  in  his  manner 
of  doing  so,  though  I  could  not  have  said  for  my  life  what. 
Bat  I  faiow  it  was  remarkable  enough  .to  attract  my  notice, 
even  though  his  figure  was  foreshortened  and  shadowed, 
down  in  the  deep  trench,  and  mine  was  high  above  him,  so 
steeped  in  the  glow  of  an  angry  sunset,  that  I  had  shaded 
my  eyes  with  my  hand  before  I  saw  him  at  all. 

"Halloa!     Below!" 

From  looking  down  the  Line,  he  turned  himself  about 
again,  and,  raising  his  eyes,  saw  my  figure  high  above  him. 

"  Is  there  any  path  by  which  I  can  come  down  and  speak 
to  you?  " 

He  looked  up  at  me  without  replying,  and  I  looked  down 
at  him  without  pressing  him  too  soon  with  a  repetition  of 
my  idle  question.  Just  then  there  came  a  vague  vibration 
in  the  earth  and  air,  quickly  changing  into  a  violent  pulsa- 
tion, and  an  oncoming  rush  that  caused  m^  to  «tot\.\sw;3«.^^a» 
ihoagh  it  bad  force  to  draw  me  dowu.    W\xeTX  ^xslOc^  N^a;:^^a 
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as  feme  tA  my  lif^iglit  fi^jm  thin  rapid  tmin  linA  j^mni!^  in**, 
and  wm  ^knnmlng  away  t*ver  the  latKlfifiappj  I  looknl 
down  ^gain,  and  Raw  him  refiirliiig  tlie  flvsg  Iw  \m6  sliowu 
whilo  tiie  train  went  by, 

I  repeated  luy  inquiry.  After  n  panso,  diuing  whic^h  be 
gee  Hied  to  regard  hib  with  fixed  att^^ntioii,  he  niotirnipd  witi 
hiB  rolled 'tip  ilag  t-owards^  a  point  on  my  level,  aomr  two  m 
fhvee  hundred  yards  distant,  leMllwi  dawn  to  Idm,  **AIl 
right!''  and  matk  for  that  point.  Tlieie,  hy  dint  of  look- 
in  g  clo9tdy  about  me^  I  found  a  rough  zigzag  descend  tog 
path  notched  out,  which  I  followed. 

The  onttlng  wfis  extremely  deep,  and  nnusnally  preeip*- 
tabe.  It  wai^  made  through  a  ehunniy  stone,  that  beemire 
oozier  and  wetter  as  \  wept  ^Qwn,  For  these  reasons,  1 
found  the  way  long  enough  to  give  ine  time  to  reeall  a  sin- 
gular air  of  ralufltattfi^  or  compulsion  witih  which  he  had 
pointed  out  the  path. 

When  I  came  down  low  enough  upon  the  zigssag  descent 
t<i  8©6  him  again,  I  saw  that  he  wan  standing  between  tht 
rails  on  the  way  by  which  the  train  had  lately  passed,  in 
an  tittitnde  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  me  to  appear.  He 
had  hiH  left  liand  at  hh  ohiu,  and  that  loft  elbow  i  '    n 

his  right  hand,  f^rofi^ed  over  hig  breast*     His  att^  .^ 

one  of  sueh  expectation  and  watchfulness  that  I  BtAj|jjird  a 
moment,  wondering  at  it 

I  r*^Hnmed  my  downward  way,  and  stf^pping  nut  njton  thfl 
lovel  of  the  railroad,  and  drawing  neare?  t^i  bins,  enw  tha^ 
h©  was  a  dark  salkw  man,  with  a  dark  heard  and  mtl« 
heavy  eyeVa'owi^,  Hia  post  wa^  in  as  scditary  and  digiiildM 
jihim  as  ever  I  saw.  On  either  aide,  a  drip  ping- wet  whS 
nf  jaggwl  Bttme,  excMding  all  view  but  a  strip  of  sky;  tH 
perspet>tive  ont»  way  only  a  ctYx*kt-d  prokmgatjoo  of  tUB 
great  dimgeoti;  the  sliorter  perspective  in  the  othei*  4M^| 
tionterminatinjj  iiYa  glmmy  I'od  light,  and  tiie  glaoini^^^| 
trance  t^ja  black  tmmel,  in  whose  massive  architectJnretl!t*lW 
wae  a  kirlmrons,  depiessingj  and  forblddhig  air.  Bo  ljtt» 
sunlight  ever  fountl  its  way  t^y  this  spot,  tliat  it  luad  an  t^artlijfl 
di^adly  «mel1»  and  bo  nmch  cold  wind  mshcd  through  ill 
that  It  strnek  chill  to  me,  as  if  I  had  left  the  natural  wnrMfl 

Bef<:)rp  b^  stirred,  1  was  neflt  enough  to  him  to  blivfl 
fo\  1  c  hfA  him.  .Vnt  ^  ve  n  then  re  m  c  ( v  in  g  h  i  h  eye  a  f  mm  m  i  u^9 
he  i^tf^iiped  Imel:  ^^,  m\d  liftM  lib  hand. 
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riveted  my  attention  when  I  looked  down  from  up  yonder 
A  visitor  was  a  rarity,  I  should  suppose;  not  an  unwelcome 
i-arity,  I  hoped?  In  me,  he  merely  saw  a  inan  who  had 
been  shut  up  within  narrow  limits  all  his  life,  and  who, 
being  at  last  set  free,  had  a  newly-awakened  interest  in 
these  great  works.  To  such  purpose  I  spoke  to  him;  but 
I  am  far  from  sure  of  the  terms  I  used;  for,  besides  that  I 
am  not  happy  in  opening  any  conversation,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  man  that  daunted  me. 

He  directed  a  most  curious  look  towards  the  red  light 
near  the  tunnel's  mouth,  and  looked  all  about  it,  as  if 
something  were  missing  from  it,  and  then  looked  at  me. 

That  light  was  part  of  his  charge?     Was  it  not? 

He  answered  in  a  low  voice, — "Don't  you  know  it  is?*' 

The  monstrous  thought  came  into  my  mind,  as  I  perused 
the  fixed  eyes  and- the  saturnine  face,  that  this  was  a  spirit, 
not  a  man.  I  have  speculated  since,  whether  there  may 
have  been  infection  in  his  mind. 

In  my  turn,  I  stepped  back.  But  in  making  the  action, 
I  detected  in  his  eyes  some  latent  fear  of  me.  This  put 
the  monstrous  thought  to  flight.  '• 

"You  look  at  me,"  I  said,  forcing  a  smile,  "as  if  you 
had  a  dread  of  me." 

"  I  was  doubtful,"  he  returned,  "  whether  I  had  seen  you 
before." 

"Where?" 

He  pointed  to  the  red  light  he  had  looked  at. 

"There?"  I  said. 

Intently  watchful  of  me,  he  replied  (but  without  sound), 
"Yes." 

"  My  good  fellow,  what  should  I  do  there?  However, 
be  that  as  it  may,!  never  was  there,  you  may  awear." 

"  I  think  I  may,"  he  rejoined.     "  Yes;  I  am  sure  I  may." 

His  manner  cleared,  like  my  own.  He  replied  to  my  re- 
marks with  readiness,  and  in  well-chosen  words.  Had  he 
much  to  do  there?  Yes;  that  was  to  say,  he  had  enough 
responsibility  to  bear;  but  exactness  and  watchfuhiess  were 
whkt  was  required  of  him,  and  of  actual  work — manual 
labour — he  had  next  to  none.  To  change  that  signal,  to 
trim  those  lights,  and  to  turn  this  iron  handle  now  and 
then,  wais  all  he  had  to  do  under  that  head.  Kegarding 
those  many  long  and  lonely  hours  of  whioh  I  seem^^  Vi^ 
make  so  much^  he  could  only  say  tbat  ttie  xoxv^vaii  ^t  \ftA 
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life  had  shaped  itself  into  that  form,  and  he  bad  grown 
used  to  it.  He  had  taught  himself  a  language  down  here, 
— ^if  <Hily  to  know  by  sight,  and  to  have  formed  his  own 
crude  ideas  of  its  pronimciation,  could  be  called  learning 
it.  He  had  also  worked  at  fractions  and  decimals,  and 
tried  a  little  algebra;  but  he  was,  and  had  been  as  a  boy,  a 
poor  hand  at  figures.  Was  it  necessary  for  him  when  on 
duty  always  to  remain  in  that  channel  of  damp  air,  and 
could  he  never  rise  into  the  sunshine  from  between  those 
high  stone  walls?  Why,  that  depended  upon  times  and 
circumstances.  Under  some  conditions  there  would  be  less 
upon  the  Line  than  under  others,  and  the  same  held  good 
as  to  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  In  bright 
weather,  he  did  choose  occasions  for  getting  a  little  above 
these  lower  shadows;  but,  being  at  all  times  liable  to  be 
called  by  his  electric  bell,  and  at  such  times  listening  for  it 
with  redoubled  anxiety,  the  relief  was  less  than  I  would 
suppose. 

He  took  me  into  his  box,  where  there  was  a  fire,  a  desk 
for  an  official  book  in  which  he  had  to  -make  certain  entries, 
a  telegraphic  instrument  with  its  dial,  face,  and  needles, 
and  the  little  bell  of  which  he  had  spoken.  On  my  trust- 
ing that  he  would  excuse  the  remark  that  he  had  been  well 
educated,  and  (I  hoped  I  might  say  without  offence),  per- 
haps educated  above  that  station,  he  observed  that  instances 
of  slight  incongruity  in  such  wise  would  rarely  be  found 
wanting  among  large  bodies  of  men;  that  he  had  heard  it 
was  so  in  workhouses,  in  the  police  force,  even  in  that  last 
desperate  resource,  the  army;  and  that  he  knew  it  was  so, 
more  or  less,  in  any  great  railway  staff.  He  had  been, 
when  young  (if  I  could  believe  it,  sitting  in  that  hut, — he 
scarcely  could),  a  student  of  natural  philosophy,  and  had 
attended  lectures;  but  he  had  run  wild,  misused  hi&  oppor- 
tunities, gone  down,  and  never  risen  again.  He  had  no 
complaint  to  offer  about  that.  He  had  made  his  bed,  and 
he  lay  upon  it.     It  was  far  too  late  to  make  another. 

All  th^t  I  have  here  condensed  he  said  in  a  quiet  manner, 
with  his  grave  dark  regards  divided  between  me  and  the 
fire.  He  threw  in  the  word,  "  Sir,"  from  time  to  time,  and 
especially  when  he  referred  to  his  youth, — as  though  to  re- 
quest me  to  imderstand  that  he  claimed  to  be  nothing  bat 
what  I  found  him.  He  waia  several  times  interrupted  by 
the  little  hell,  and  had  to  lea^  o^  meA&%%&^^  «x^  ^i^sod^to^ 
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plies.  Once  he  liad  to  stand  Mdthout  the  door,  and  display 
a  flag  as  a  train  passed,  and  make  some  verbal  communica- 
tion to  the  driver.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  I  ob- 
served him  to  be  remarkably  exact  and  vigilant,  breaking 
off  his  discourse  at  a  syllable,  and  remaining  silent  until 
what  he  had  to  do  was  done. 

In  a  word,  I  should  have  set  this  man  down  as  one  of  the 
safest  of  men  to  be  employed  in  tiaat  capacity,  but  for  the 
circumstance  that  while  he*  was  speaking  to  me  he  tiwice 
broke  off  with,  a  fallen  colour,  turned  his  face  towards  the 
little  bell  when  it  did  not  riug,  opened  the  door  of  the  hut 
(which  was  kept  shut  to  exclude  the  unhealthy  damp),; 
and  looked  out  towards  the  red  light  near  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel.  On  both  of  those  occasions,  he  came  back  to  the 
fire  with  the  inexplicable  air  upon  him  which  I  had  re- 
marked, without  being  able  to  define,  when  we  were  so  fto 
asunder. 

Said  I,  when  I  rose  to  leave  him,  "  You  almost  make  me 
think  that  I  have  met  with  a  contented  man./' 

(I  am  afraid  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  said  it  to  lead 
himi  on.) 

"J  believe  I  used  to  be  so,''  he  rejdined,  in  the  low  voice 
in  which  he  had  first  spoken;  "  but  I  am  troubled,  sir,  I  am 
troubled."  . 

He  would  have  recalled  the  words  if  he  could.  He  bad 
said  them,  however,  and  I  took  them  up  quickly. 

"  With  what?     What  is  your  trouble?- ^'   .  ; 

**It  id  very  difficult  to  impart,  sir.  It  is  very,  very  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of.  If  ever  you  make  me  auother  visit,  I  will 
try  to  tellyou."      ;. 

"But  I  expressly  intend  to  make  you  another  visit. 
Say,  when  shall  it  be?  " 

"I  go  off  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  shall  be  on  again 
at  ten  to-morrow  night,  sir." 

"I  will  come  at  eleven."  ..'   /  • 

He  thanked  me,  and  went  out  at  the  door  with  mB^, .  "  I'll 
show  my  white  light,  sir,"  he  said,  in  his  peculiar  low  voice, 
"tiU  you  hav^  found  the  way  up  When,. you  have  found 
it,  don't  oall.outl  And  when  youare  at.the  t<3p,  don'tcaU 
out!" 

His  manner  seemed  to  make  the  place  strike  colder  to 
me,  but  I  said  no  more  than,  "Very  well." 

"And  when  you  come  down  to-moixoNW  m:^\.,  ^c>\>^\»  ^^^ 
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out  t    Let  me  ask  70a  a  parting  question.     What  made  70a 
cry,  '  Halloa !     Below  there  I '  to-night?  " 

"Heaven  knows,"  said  I.  "1  cried  something  to  that 
effect " 

"  Not  to  that  effect,  sir.  Those  were  the  very  words.  I 
know  them  well." 

"  Admit  those  were  the  very  words.  I  said  them,  no 
doubt,  because  I  saw  you  below." 

"For  no  other  reason?  " 

"  What  other  reason  could  I  possibly  have?  '* 

"  You  had  no  feeling  that  they  were  conveyed  to  you  in 
any  supernatural  way?  " 

"No." 

He  wished  me  good  night,  and  held  up  his  light.  I 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  down  Line  of  rails  (with  a  very 
disagreeable  sensation  of  a  train  coming  behind  me)  until  I 
found  the  path.  It  was  easier  to  mount  than  to  desoend, 
and  I  got  bsick  to  my  inn  without  any  adventure. 

Punctual  to  my  appointment,  I  placed  my  foot  on  the 
first  notbh  of  the  zigzag  next  nightj  as  the  distant  clocks 
were  striking  eleven.  He  was  waiting  for  me  at -the  bot- 
tom, with  his  white  light  on.  "  I  have  not  called  out,''  I 
said,  when  we  came  close  together;  "may  I  speak  now?" 
"By  all  means,  sir."  "Good  night,  then,  and  here's  my 
hand."  "Good  night,  six,  and  here's  mine."  With  that 
we  walked  side  by  side  to  his  box,  entered  it,  closed  the 
door,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind,  sir,"  he  began,  bending' for- 
ward as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  bat 
a  little  above  a  whisper,  "  that  you  shall  not  have  to  ask 
me  twice  what  troubles  me.-  I  took  you  for  some  one  else 
yesterday  evening.  That  troubles  mfe.** 
'** That  mistake?" 

"No.     That  some  one  else.'' 

"Who  is  it?" 

♦^Idcm'tknow." 

*« Like  me?" 

•  ^  I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  the  face.  The  left  aim  is 
across  the  face,  and  the  right  arm  is  waved, — violently 
waved.     This  way." 

I  followed  his  action  with  my  eyes,  and  it  was  the  action 
of  an  arm  gesticulating,  with  the  utmost  passion  and  vebe* 
iienoe,  ^^Fqt  God's  sa^e,  cVeaj  \i\iQ  ^w^^V^ 
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"One  moonlight  night,"  said  the  man,  "I  was  sitting 
here,  when  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  '  Halloa!  Below  there  I '  I 
started  up,  looked  from  that  door,  and  saw  this  Some  on^ 
else  standing  by  the  red  light  near  the  tunnel,  waving  as  I 
just  now  showed  you.  The  voice  seemed  hoarse  with  shout- 
ing, and  it  cried,  *  Look  out  I     Look  out ! '     And  then  agiain, 

*  Halloa!  Below  there!  Look  out!'  I  caught  up  my 
lamp,  turned  it  on  red,  and  ran  towards  the  figure,  calling, 

*  What's  wrong?  What  has  happened?  Where? '  It 
stood  just  outside  the  blackness  of  the  tunnel,  I  advanced 
so  close  upon  it  that  I  wondered  :at  its  keeping  the  sleeve 
across  its  eyes.  I  ran  right  up  at  it,  and  had  my  hand 
stretched  out  to  pull  the  sleeve  away,  when  it  was  gope.^' 

"  Into  the  tunnel?  "  said  I.    . 

"No.  I  ran  on  into  the  timnel,,  five  hundred  yards.  I 
stopped,  and  held  my  lamp  above,  my  head,  and  saw  tjie 
figures  of  the  measured  distance,  and  saw  the  wet  stains 
stealing  down  the  walls  and  trickling  through  the  ardti. 
I  ran  out  again  faster  t^ian  I  .had  run  in  (for  I  had  a  mor- 
tal abhorrence  of  the  place  upon  m.e),  and  Hooked  all  round 
the  red  light  with  my  own  red  light,  and  I  went  up  the  iron 
ladder  to  the  gallery  atop  of  it,  and  i  came  down  again,  and 
ran  back  here.  I  telegraphed  both  ways,  *.  An  alarm  has. 
been  given.  Is  anything  wrong? '  Theanswer  came  back, 
both  ways,  *  All  well.'  " 

Resisting  the  slow  touch  of  a  frozen  finger  tracing  out 
my  spine,  I  showed  him  how  that  this  figure  must: be  a  de- 
ception of  his  sense  of  sight;  and  how  that  figures,  origi- 
nating in  disease  of  the  delicate  nerves  that  minister  to  the 
functions  of  the  eye,  were  known  to  have  often  troubled  pa- 
tients, son^e  of  whom  had  become  conscious  of  the  nature  pf 
their  affliction,  and  had  even  proved  it  by  experiments  upon 
themselves.  "As  to  an  imaginary  cry,"  said  I,  "do  but 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  wind  in  tMs  unnatural  valley 
while  we  speak  so  low,  and  to  the  wild  harp  it  makes  of 
the  telegraph  wires." 

That  was  all  very  well,  he  returned,  after  we  had  sat  lis- 
tening for  a  while,  and  he  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
wind  and  the  wires, — he  who  so  often  passed  long  winter 
nights  there,  alone  and  watching.  But  he  would  beg  to  re- 
mark that  he  had  not  finished 

I  asked  his  pardon,  and  he  slowly  added  these  words^ 
touching  my  arm, — 
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"  Within  six  hours  after  the  Appearance,  the  memorable 
accident  on  this  Line  happened,  and  within  ten  hours  the 
dead  and  wounded  were  brought  along  through  the  tunnel 
over  the  spot  where  the  figure  had  stood.  ^^ 

A  disagreeable  shudder  crept  over  me,  but  I  did  my  best 
against  it.  It  was  not  to  be  denied,  I  rejoined,  that  this 
was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  calculated  deeply  to  impress 
his  mind.  But  it  was  imquestionable  that  remarkable  co- 
incidences did  continually  occur,  and  they  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  dealing  with  such  a  subject.  Though  to  be 
sure  I  must  admit,  I  added  (for  I  thought  I  saw  that  he 
was  going  to  bring  the  Objection  to  bear  upon  me),  men  of 
common  sense  did  not  allow  much  for  coincidences  in  mak- 
ing the  ordinary  calculations  of  life. 

He  again  begged  to  remark  that  he  had  not  finished. 

I  again  begged  his  pardoii  for  being  betrayed  into  inter- 
ruptions. 

"This,"  he  said,  again  laying  his  hand  upon  my  arm, 
and  glancing  over  his  shouldiBr  with  hollow  eyes,  "  was  just 
ai  year  ago.  Six  or  seven  months  passed,  and  I  had  re- 
covered from  the  surprise  and  shock,  when  one  morning,  as 
the  day  was  breaking,  I,  standing  at  the  door,  looked  tow- 
ards the  red  light,  and  saw  the  spectre  again,"  He  stopped, 
with  a  fixed  look  at  me. 

"Did  it  cry  out?" 

"No.     It  was  silent.'^ 

"Did  it  wave  its  arm?^' 

"  No.  It  leaned  against  the  shaft  of  the  light,  with  both 
hands  before  the  face.     Like  this." 

Once  more  I  followed  his  action  with  my  eyes.  It  was 
an  action  of  mourning.  I  have  seen  such  an  attitude  in 
stone  figures  on  tombs. 

"  Did  you  go  up  to  it?  " 

"  I  came  in  and  sat  down,  partly  to  collect  my  thoughts, 
partly  because  it  had  turned  me  faint.  When  I  went  to 
the  ^oor  again,  daylight  was  above  me,  and  the  ghost  was 
^one." 

"  But  nothing  followed?     Nothing  came  of  this?  " 

He  touched  me  on  the  arm  with  his  forefinger  twice  or 
thrice,  giving  a  ghastly  nod  each  time : 

"  That  very  day,  as  a  train  came  out  of  the  tunnel,  I 
noticed,  at  a  carriage  window  oum^  ^\Afe^^haLt  looked  like 
a  confusion  of  hands  and  liead^,  scad  %oTci%>i3fccfli5|»^w^,  \ 
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saw  it  just  in  time  to  signal  the  driver,  Stop !  He  shut  off, 
and  put  his  brake  on,  but  the  train  drifted  past  here  a  hutt^ 
ired  and  fifty  yai'ds  or  more  I  ran  after  it,  and,  as  I  went 
along,  heard  terrible  screams  and  cries.  A  beautiful  young 
Lady  had  died  instantaneously  in  one  of  the  compartments, 
gmd  wais  brought  in  here,  and  laid  down  on  this  floor  be- 
bween  us." 

Involuntarily  I  pushed  my  chair  back,  as  I  looked  from 
the  boards  at  which  he  pointed  to  himself. 

**  True,  sir.  True.  Precisely  as  it  happened,  so  I  tell  it 
you/' 

I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  to  any  purpose,  and  my 
mouth  was  very  dry.  The  wind  and  the  wires  took  up  the 
story  with  a  long  lamenting  wail. 

He  resumed.  "  Now,  sir,  mark  this,  and  judge  how  my 
mind  is  troubled.  The  spectre  came  back  a  week  a.go. 
Ever  since,  it  has  been  there,  now  and  again,  by  fits  and 
starts. '^ 

"At  the  light?" 

"At. the  Danger-light." 

"  What  does  it  seem  to  do?  " 

He  repeated,  if  possible  with  increased  passion  and  veh©^ 
mence,  that  former  gesticulation  of,  "  For  God's  sake,  clear 
the  way ! " 

Then  he  went  on.  "  I  have  no  peace  or  rest  for  it.  It 
calls  to  me,  for  many  minutes  together,  in  an  agonised 
manner,  *  Below  there !  Look  out !  Look  out ! '  It  stands 
waving  to  me.     It  rings  my  little  bell^ — " 

I  caught  at  that.  "Did  it  ring  your  bell  yesterday  even- 
ing when  I  was  here,  and  you  went  to  the  door?  " 

"Twice." 

"Why,  see,"  said  I,  "how  your  imagination  misleads 
you.  My  eyes  were  on  the  bell,  and  my  ears  were  open  to 
the  bell,  and  if  I  am  a  living  man,  it  did  not  ring  at  those 
times.  No,  nor  at  any  other  time,  except  when  it  was  rimg 
in  the  natural  course  of  physical  things  by  the  station  com- 
municating with  you." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  never  made  a  mistake  as  to 
that  yet,  sir.  I  have  never  confused  the  spectre's  ring 
with  the  man's.  The  ghost's  ring  is  a  strange  vibration  in 
the  bell  that  it  derives  from  nothing  else,  and  I  have  not 
asserted  that  the  bell  stirs  to  the  eye.  I  dan.'t  ^^sciAfc-t  ^'^Ssss^ 
you  failed  to  hear  it.     But  I  heard  it.'* 
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^^  And  did  the  spectre  seem  tp  be  there,  when  you  looked 
out?^^ 

"It  WAS  there." 

"Both  times?" 

He  repeated  firmly :  "Both  times." 

"  Will  you  come  to  the  door  with  me,  and  look  for  it 
now?  " 

He  bit  his  under  lip  as  though  he  were  somewhat  unwill- 
ing, but  arose.  I  opened  the  door,  and  stood  on  the  step, 
while  he  stood  in  the  doorway.  There  was  the  Danger-light. 
There  was  the  dismal  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  There  were  the 
high,  wet  stone  walls  of  the  cutting.  There  were  the  stars 
above  them. 

"  Do  you  see  it?  "  I  asked  him,  taking  particular  note  of 
his  face.  His  eyes  were  prominent  and  strained,  but  not 
very  much  more  so,  perhaps,  than  my  own  had  been  when 
I  had  directed  them  earnestly  towards  the  same  spot. 

"No,"  he  answered.     "It  is  not  there." 

"Agreed,"  said  I. 

We  went  in  again,  shut  the  door,  and  resumed  our  seats. 
I  was  thinking  how  best  to  improve  this  advantage,  if  it 
might  be  called  one,  when  he  took  up  the  conversation  in 
such  a  matter-of-course  way,  so  assuming  that  there  eoald 
be  no  serious  question  of  fact  between  us,  that  I  felt  my« 
self  placed  in  the  weakest  of  positions. 

"By  this  time  you  will  fully  understand,  sir,"  he  said, 
"that  what  troubles  me  so  dreadfully  is  the  question,  What 
does  the  spectre  mean?  " 

I  was  not  sure,  I  told  him,  that  I  did  fully  understand. 

"  What  is  its  warning  against? "  he  said,  ruminating, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  fire,  and  only  by  times  turning  them 
on  me.  "What  is  the  danger?  Where  is  the  danger? 
There  is  danger  overhanging  somewhere  on  the  Line. 
Some  dreadful  calamity  will  happen.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  this  third  time,  after  what  has  gone  before.  Bat 
surely  this  a  cruel  haunting  of  we.     What  can  /  do?  " 

He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  and  wiped  the  drops 
from  his  heated  forehead. 

"If  I  telegraph  Danger,  on  either  side  of  me,  or  on  both, 

I  can  give  no  reason  for  it,"  he  went  on,  wiping  the  palms 

of  his  hands.     "  I  should  get  into  trouble,  and  do  no  good. 

TJiejr  would  think  I  was  mad.    This  is  the  way  it  would 

work, — Message:     *  Danger \      Tsik^    cm»V       ksA^^*« 
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'What Danger?    Where?'    Message:  'Don't know.    But,- 
for  God'a  sake,  take  care  I '     They  would  displace  me. 
What  else  could  they  do? '' 

His  pain  of  mind  was  moat  pitiable  to  see.  It  was  the 
mental  torture  of  a  conscientious  man,  oppressed  beyond 
endurance  by  an  unintelligible  responsibility  involvmg  life. 

"When  it  first  stood  under  the  Danger-light,"  he  w6nt 
on,  putting  his  dark  hair  back  from  his  head,  and  drawing 
his  hands  outward  across  and  across  his  temples  in  an  ex- 
tremity of  feverish  distress,  "  why  not  tell  me  where  that 
accident  was  to  happen, — if  it. must  happen?  Why  not 
tell  me  how  it  could  be  averted,-:— if  it  could  have  been 
averted?  When  on  its  second  coming  it  hid  its  face,  why 
not  tell  me,  instead,  *  She  is  going  to  die.  Let  them  keep 
her  at  home '  ?  If  it  came,  on  those  two  occasions,  only  to 
show  me  that  its  warnings  were  true,  and  so  to  prepare  me 
for  the  third,  why  not  warn  nie  plainly  now?  And  I,  Lord 
help  me !  A  mere  poor  signal-man  on  this  solitary  station  t 
Why  not  go  to  somebody  with  credit  to  be  believed,  and 
power  to  act?  " 

When  I  saw  him  in  this  state,  I  saw  that  for  the  poor 
man's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  public  safety,  what  I  had  to 
do  for  the  time  was  to  compose  his  mind.  Therefore,  set- 
ting aside  all  question  <)f  reality  or  unreality  between  us,  I 
represented  to  him  that  whoever  thoroughly  discharged 
his  duty  must  do  well^  and  that  at  least  it  was  his  comfort 
that  he  understood  his  duty,  though  he  did  not  understand 
these  confounding  Appearances.  In  this  effort  I  succeeded 
far  better  than  in  the  attempt  to  reason  him  out  of  his  con- 
viction. He  became  calm;  the  occupations  incidental  to 
his  post  as  the  night  advanced  began  to  make  larger  de- 
mands on  his  attention:  and  I  left  him  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  had  offered  to  stay  through  the  night,  but  he  would 
not  hear  of  it. 

That  I  more  than  once  looked  back  at  the  led  light  as  I 
ascended  the  pathway,  that  I  did  not  like  the  red  light, 
and  that  I  should  have  slept  but  poorly  if  my  bed  had  been 
under  it,  I  see  no  reason  to  conceal.  Kor  did  I  like  the 
two  sequences  of  the  accident  and  the  dead  girl.  I  see  no 
reason  to  conceal  that  either. 

But  what  ran  most  in  my  thoughts  was  the  consideration 
how  ought  I  to  act,  having  become  the  tecii^iftXLt  oi  ^3k«>  ^^- 
elosure?    I  had  proved  the  man  to  be  m\ftK\|<wjx\»,  ^^«ss5^i 
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•  painstaking,  and'fexact;  but  how  long  liiight  he  remain  so, 
in  his  state  of  mind?  Though  in  a  subordinate  position, 
still  he  held  a  most  important  trust,  and  would  I  (for 
instance)  like  to  stake  my  own  life  on  the  chances  of  his 
continuing  to  execute  it  with  precision? 

Unablfe  to  overcome  a  feeling  that  there  would  be  some- 
thing treacherous  in  my  communicating  what  he  had  told 
me  to  his  superiors  in  the  Company,  without  first  being 
plain  with  himself  and  proposing  a  middle  cotirse  to  him,  I 
ultimately  resolved  to  oifer  to  accompany  him  (otherwise 
keeping  his  secret  for  the  present)  to  the  wisest  medical 
practitioner  we  could  hear  of  in  those  parts,  and  to  take  his 
opinion.  A  change  in  his  time  of  duty  would  come  round 
next  night,  he  had  apprised  me,  and  he  would  be  off  an 
hour  or  two  after  sunrise^  and  on  again  soon  after  sunset 
I  had  appointed  to  return  accordingly. 

Next  evening  was  a  lovely  efvening,  and  I  walked  out 
early  to  enjoy  it.  The  sun  was  not  yet  quite  down  when  I 
traversed  the  field-path  near  the  -top  of  the  deep  cutting. 
I  would  extend  my  walk  for  an  hour,  I  said  to  myself,  half 
an  hour  on  and  half  an  hour  back,  and  it  would  then  be 
time  to  go  to  my  signal-mau's  box. 

Before  pursuing  my  stroll,  I  stepped  to  the  brink,  and 
mechanically  looked  down,  from  the  point  from  which  I 
had  first  seen  him.  I  cannot  describe  the  thrill  that  seized 
upon  me,  when,  close  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  I  saw  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  with  his  left  sleeve  Across  his  eyes, 
passionately  waving  his  right  arm. 

The  nameless  horror  that  oppressed  me  passed  in  a  mo- 
ment, for  in  a  moment  I  saw  that  this  appearance  of  a  man 
was  a  man  indeed,  and  that  there  \7as  a  little  group  of  other 
men,  standing  at  a  short  distance,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  be 
Rehearsing  the  gesture  he  made.  The  Dangdr-light  was  not 
yet  lighted.  Against  its  shaft,  a  little  low  hut,  entirely 
new  to  me,  had  been  made  of  some  wooden  supports  and 
tarpaulin.     It  looked  no  bigger  than  a  bed. 

With  an  irresistible  sense  that  something  was  wrong,— 
with  a  flashing  self -reproachful  fear  that  fatal  mischief  had 
come  of  my  leaving  the  man  there,  and  causing  no  one  to  be 
sent  to  overlook  or  correct  what  he  did, — I  descended  the 
notched  path  with  all  the  speed  I  could  make. 

'^  What  is  the.  matter?  "  1  a&kftd  the  men. 
''Si^al-man  killed  this  monntv^,  «a.** 
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''Not  the  man  belonging  to  that  box?  '^ 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Not  the  man  I  know?  " 

"  You  will  recognise  him,  sir,  if  you  knew  him,  ^  said  the 
man  who  spoke  for  the  others,  solemnly  uncovering  his  own 
head,  and  raising  an  end  of  the  tarpaulin,  "  for  his  face  is 
quite  composed." 

"O,  how  did  this  happen,  how  did  this  happen?"  I 
asked,  turning  from  one  to  another  as  the  hut  closed  in 
again. 

"  He  was  cut  down  by  an  engine,  sir.  No  man  in  Eng- 
land knew  his  work  better.  But  somehow  he  was  not  clear 
of  the  outer  rail.  It  was  just  at  broad  day.  He  had  struck 
the  light,  and  had  the  lamp  in  his  hand.  As  the  engine 
came  out  of  the  tunnel,  his  back  was  towards  her,  and  she 
cut  him  down.  That  man  drove  her,  and  was  showing  how 
it  happened.     Show  the  gentleman,  Tom." 

The  man,  who  wore  a  rough  dark  dress,  stepped  back  to 
his  former  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

"Coming  roimd  the  curve  in  the  tunnel,  sir,"  he  said,  "I 
saw  him  at  the  end,  like  as  if  I  saw  him  down  a  perspec- 
tive-glass. There  was  no  time  to  check  speed,  and  I  knew 
him  to  be  very  careful.  As  he  didn't  seem  to  take  heed  of 
the  whistle,  I  shut  it  off  when  we  were  running  down  upon 
him,  and  called  to  him  as  loud  as  I  could  call." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said,  'Below  there!  Look  out!  Look  out!  For 
God's  sake,  clear  the  way ! '  " 

I  started. 

"  Ah !  it  was  a  dreadful  time,  sir.  I  never  left  off  calling 
to  him.  I  put  this  arm  before  my  eyes  not  to  see,  and  I 
waved  this  arm  to  the  last;  but  it  was  no  use." 

Without  prolonging  the  narrative  to  dwell  on  any  one  of 
its  curious  circumstances  more  than  on  any  other,  I  may,  in 
closing  it,  point  out  the  coincidence  that  the  warning  of  the 
engine-driver  included,  not  only  the  words  which  the  un- 
fortunate signal-man  had  repeated  to  me  as  haunting  him, 
but  also  the  words  which  I  myself — not  he — had  attached, 
and  that  only  in  my  own  mind,  to  the  gesticulation  he  had 
imitated. 
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"The  principal  claim  to  notice"  of  this  story  "was 
e  price  paid  for  it/'  says  Mr.  Forster,  with  perfect  can- 
mr.  It  was  written  for  the  New  York  "Ledger,"  and 
as  paid  for  at  a  New  York  price.  The  sum  of  £1000 
as  given  for  this  improbable  Uttle  anecdote.  What  strikes 
le  most  in  "  Himted  Down"  is  the  recurrence,  on  a  small 
ale,  of  Dickens's  formulae.  Slinkton's  "gravel  walk" 
jeps  recurring,  just  like  Carker^s  teeth.  Again,  the  man 
ho  seems  a  poor  victim,  and  is  really  a  mortal  foe  on  the 
atch,  is  an  habitual  formula  of  Dickens's  fancy.  The 
)isoner  was  suggested  by  Thomas  Griffin  Wainwright, 
lio  "flourished"  from  about  1820  to  1840.  He  dabbled 
art  of  various  kinds.  He  wrote  in  the  "  London  Maga- 
le"  as  Janus  Weathercock — "  kind,  Ught-hearted  Janus," 
laries  Lamb  called  him.  Lamb  does  not  seem  to  have 
en  a  physiognomist.  Wainwright  affected  the  airs  of  a 
ndy;  he  entertained  the  town  with  descriptions  of  his 
m  dress  and  appearance.  Affecting  to  be  more  affected 
an  he  was,  and  talking  the  loathsome  gabble  of  Vart  pour 
rt  in  a  late  Georgian  shape,  he  advertised  himself  into 
toriety,  and  concealed  his  infamies  behind  his  absurdi- 
is.  Though  one  of  his  devices  was  to  insure  the  lives 
girls,  step-sisters  of  his  wife,  whom  he  presently  poisoned, 
was  on  a  charge  of  forgery  that  Wainwright  was  con- 
mned.  Visiting  Newgate,  Maclise  saw  the  scowling, 
abby  wretch  vnth  disorderly  hair  and  dirty  moustache. 
L  am  a  con\act  like  themselves,"  he  boasted,  "but  no  one 
ires  offer  me  the  broom."  Wainwright  foolishly  in- 
rmed  against  himself  for  poisoning  a  girl  named  Helen 
Dercrombie,  when  he  was  in  prison  for  forgery.  Her 
se  came  up  in  a  claim  on  an  insurance  office,  and  he  ap- 
jars  to  have  expected  to  benefit  as  (^weeoL^  ^Tv^ewsfc 
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against  himself.  He  was  put  in  irons  and  sent  to  Sydney, 
where  he  died.  Lord  Lytton  describes  him  in  "  Lucretia." 
His  outward  man  and  foppish  &vapor6  manner  are  not 
copied  in  Slinkton.  Probably  the  most  interesting  point 
in  the  tale  is  Dickens's  remark  on  first  impressions  of 
physiognomy. 

Andrew  Lang. 


HUNTED  DOWN. 

[1860.] 


Most  of  us  see  some  romances  in  life.  In  my  capacity 
as  Chief  Manager  of  a  Life  Assurance  Office,  I  think  I 
have  within  the  last  thirty  j^ars  seen  more  romances  than 
the  generality  of  men,  however  unpromising  the  opportu- 
nity w^y,  at  first  sight,  9eam. 

As  I  hftve  retired,  and  live  at  m.j  i^9^^  I  po3»pS8  the 
means  that  X  used  to  want,  of  considering  what  I  have 
seen,  at  leisure.  My  experiences  have  ai,  jpqt^  VfBiparkable 
aspect,  so  reviewed,  than  they  had  wb^P  ttfy  were  ip 
progress.  I  have  com^  home  from  the  flay  powj  and  QWi 
ye^isdl  the  scenes  of  the  Drapia  upon  wbi«h  0ie  curtaift  has 
fajlep,  free  from  the  glare,  bewilderment,  aiid  buaWe  gf 
the  Theatre. 

JiCt  me  recall  one  pf  th^se  Rpmanqeg.of  tba  real  world.. 

Tbere  is  nothing  tmey  than  pbypiognomy,  taken  in.cQii- 
pectipn  with  mapn^r.  .  The  art  pf  readiwg  th^t  bgok  gf 
which  Eternal  Wisdom  obliges  every  bunjaii  oyeatur^;  to 
present  bis  or  her  own  pagQ  with  the  iqdiyidwal  obarivcter 
written  on  it,  is  a  difficult  one,  perhaps,  and  i*  little  studied. 
It  may  require  some  natiual  aptitude,  and  it  m^t  require 
(for  everything  does)  some  patience  aad  some  pains.  That 
these  are  Jiot  usually  given  to  it,--^tbat  numbersf  of  people 
apcept  a  few  stock  commonplace  expressionp  of  fapa  a^  tUe 
wbole  list  of  characteristics,  and  neither  seek  nor  kupw  the 
refinements  that  are  ti'uest, — that  You,  for  imatanoe,  give 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  tg  tbe  reading  of  mu^iO) 
Greek,  Ijatin,  French,  Italian,  Hebrew^  if  you  please,  and 
dp  not  qualify  yourself  to  i*ead  tbe  face  gf  tb^  master  gr 
mistress  looking  over  ypur  shoulder  teaching  it  Ijo  you^— rl 
assume  to  be  five  hundred  times  axw^  ^i^o^aM^  >J«ascKv  "^s^- 
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probable.  Perhaps  a  little  self-sufficiency  may  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this;  facial  expression  requires  no  study  from 
you,  you  think;  it  comes  by  nature  to  you  to  know  enough 
about  it,  and  you  are  not  to  be  taken  in. 

I  confess,  for  my  part,  that  I  have  been  taken  in,  over 
and  over  again.  I  have  been  taken  in  by  acquaintances, 
and  I  have  been  taken  in  (of  course) by  friends;  far  oftener 
by  friends  than  by  any  other  class  of  persons.  How  came 
I  to  be  so  deceived?     Had  I  quite  misread  their  faces? 

No.  Believe  me,  my  first  impression  of  those  people, 
founded  on  face  and  manner  alone,  was  invariably  true. 
My  mistake  was  in  suffering  them  to  come  nearer  to  me 
and  explain  themselves  away. 


II. 

The  partition  which  separated  my  own  office  from  our 
general  outer  office  in  the  City  was  of  thick  plate-glass.  I 
could  see  through  it  what  passed  in  the  outer  office,  with- 
out hearing  a  word.  I  had  it  put  up  in  place  of  a  wall 
that  had  been  there  for  years, — ever  since  the  house  was 
built.  It  is  no  matter  whether  I  did  or  did  not  make  the 
change  in  order  that  I  might  derive  my  first  impression  of 
strangers,  who  came  to  us  on  business,  from  their  feces 
alone,  without  being  influenced  by  anything  they  said. 
Enough  to  mention  that  I  turned  my  glass  partition  to 
that  account,  and  that  a  Life  Assurance  Office  is  at  all 
times  exposed  to  be  practised  upon  by  the  most  crafty  and 
cruel  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  through  my  glass  partition  that  I  first  saw  the 
gentleman  whose  story  I  am  going  to  tell. 

He  had  come  in  without  my  observing  it,  and  had  put 
his  hat  and  umbrella  on  the  broad  counter,  and  was  bend- 
ing over  it  to  take  some  papers  from  one  of  the  clerks.  He 
was  about  forty  or  so,  dark,  exceedingly  well  dressed 
in  blkck,— being  in  mourning, — and  the  hand  he  extended 
with  a  polite  air  had  a  particularly  well-fitting  black-kid 
glove  upon  it.  His  hair,  which  was  elaborately  brushed 
and  oiled,  was  parted  straight  up  the  middle;  and  he  pre- 
sented this  parting  to  the  clerk,  exactly  (to  my  thinking) 
as  if  he  had  said,  in  so  many  words,  "  You  must  take  me, 
if  yon  pM^'my  friend,  ^u^t  ?l^  \  ^Vo^  \o?j^^l,    CS^me 
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jti*aiglit  up  here,  follow  the  gravel  path,  keep  off.  the  grass, 
[  allow  no  trespassing. '^ 

I  ooaceived  a  very  great  aversion  to  that  man  the  ;ino- 
xtent  I  thus  saw  him. 

He  had  asked  for  some  of  our  printed  forms,  and  the 
3lerk  was  giving  them  to  him  and  explaining  them.  An 
obliged  and  agreeable  smile  was  on  his  face,  and  his  eyes 
met  those  of  the  clerk  with  a  sprightly  look^  (I  have 
known  a  vast  quantity  of  nonsense  talked  about  bad  men 
aot  looking  you  in  the  face.  Don't  trust  that  conventional 
idea.  Dishonesty  will  $tare  honesty  out  of  counteijiance, 
any  day  in  the  week,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  got  by 
it.) 

I  saw,  in  the  corner  of  his  eyelash,  that  he  became  a, ware 
of  my  looking  at  him.  Immediately  he  turned  the  parting 
in  his  hair  toward  the  glass  partition,  as  if  he  said  to  me 
with  a  sweet  smile,  "  Straight  up  here,  if  you  pliBase.  Off 
the  grass ! " 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  put  on  his  hat  and  taken  up. 
his  umbrella,  and  was  gone. 

I  beckoned  the  clerk  into  my  room,  and  asked,  "  Who 
was  that?  " 

He  had  the  gentleman's  card  in  his  hand.  . "  Mr.  Julius 
Slinkton,  Middle  Temple." 

"  A  barrister,  Mr.  Adams?  " 

"I  think  not,  sir," 

"  I  should  have  thought  him  a  clergyman,  but  for  his 
having  no  Eeverend  here,"  said  1, 

"  Probably,  from  his  appearance,"  Mr.  Adams  replied, 
"he  is  reading  for  orders." 

I  should  mention  that  he  wore  a  dainty  white  cravat, 
and  dainty  linen  altogether. 

"  WJbat  did  he  want,  Mr.  Adamp?  " 

"  Merely  a  form  of  proposal,  sir,  and  a  form  of  reference." 

"Beoommended  here?     Did  he  say?" 

"  Yes,  he  said  he  was  recommended  here  by  a  frie^d  of 
yours.  He  noticed  you,  but  said  that  as  he  had  npt  the 
pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaintance  he  woi^ld  not  trouble 
you." 

"Did  he  know  my  name?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir!     He  said,  'There  is  Mr.  Samps^  I  see  1 '  " 

"  A  well-spoken  gentleman,  apparently?  " 

"RemaikabJj  so,  sir." 
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"  Insinuating  manners^  apparently?  " 

"Very  much  so,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Hah !  "  said  T.  "  I  want  nothing  at  present^  Mr.  Adams.'' 

Within  a  fortnight  of  that  day  I  went  to  dine  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  merchant,  a  man  of  taste,  who  buys  pic- 
tures and  books  ;  and  the  first  man  I  saw  among  the  oom- 
pany  was  Mr.  Julius  Slinkton.  There  he  was,  standing 
before  the  fire,  with  good  large  eyes  and  an  open  expression 
of  face;  but  still  (T  thought)  requiring  everybody  to  come 
at  him  by  the  prepared  way  he  offered,  and  by  no  other. 

I  noticed  him  ask  my  friend  to  introduce  him  to  Mr. 
Sampson,  and  my  friend  did  so.  Mr.  Slinkton  was  very 
happy  to  see  me.  Not  too  happy;  there  was  no  over-doing 
of  the  matter;  happy  in  a  thoroughly  well-bred,  perfectly 
unmeaning  way. 

"  I  thought  you  had  met,"  our  host  observed. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Slinkton.  "I  did  look  in  at  Mr.  Samp- 
son's  office  on  your  recommendation;  but  I  really  did  not 
feel  justified  in  troubling  Mr.  Sampson  himself,  on  a  point 
in  the  e very-day  routine  of  an  ordinary  clerk." 

I  said  I  should  have  been  glad  to  show  him  any  atten- 
tion on  our  friend's  introduction. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  he,  "  and  am  much  obliged. 
At  another  time,  perhaps,  I  may  be  less  delicate.  Only, 
however,  if  I  have  real  business;  for  I  know,  Mr.  Samp- 
son, how  precious  business  time  is,  and  what  a  vast  number 
of  Impei'tinent  people  there  are  in  the  world." 

I  acknowledged  his  consideration  with  a  slight  bow. 
"You  were  thinking,"  said  I,  "of  effecting  a  policy  on 
your  life." 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  so  prudent  as  you 
pay  me  the  compliment  of  supposing  me  to  be,  Mr.  Sami)- 
son.  I  merely  inquired  for  a  friend.  But  you  know  what 
fiiends'are  in  such  matters.  Nothing  may  ever  oome  of  it 
I  have  the  greatest  reluctance  ix)  trouble  men  of  business 
with  inquiries  for  friends,  knowing  the  probabilities  to  be 
a  thousand  to  one  that  the  friends  will  never  follow  them 
up.  People  are  so  fickle,  so  selfish,  so  inconsiderate. 
Don't  you,  in  your  business,  find  them  so  every  day,  Mr. 
Sampson?  " 

I  was  going  to  give  a  qualified  answer;  but  he  turned  his 
smooth,  white  parting  on  me  with  its  "  Straight  up  here,  if 
jrou  please ! "  and  I  answered,  "  Ye^?* 
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**I  heat,  Mr.  Sampson,"  he  resumed  presentlji  for  our 
riend  had  2^  new  cook,  and  dinner  was  not  Bo  punctual  as 
sualy  "that  your  profession  has  recently  suffered  a  great 

OBS." 

"  111   money?  '^  said  I. 

He  laughed  at  my  ready  association  of  loss  with  money^ 
nd  replied,  "No,  In  talent  and  vigour." 

Not  at  once  following  out  his  allusion,  I  considered  for  a 
loiuent.  "  jETo^  it  sustained  a  loss  of  that  kind?  "  said  I. 
I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

**  CJnderstand  me,  Mr.  Sampson.  I  don't  imagine  that 
ou  have  retired.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  But  Mr. 
/leltham"— 

"O,  to  be  sure!"  said  I.  "Yes!  Mr.  Meltham^  the 
:oung  actuary  of  the  *  Inestimable.'  " 

"  Just  so,"  he  returned,  in  a  consoling  way. 

"  He  is  a  great  loss.  He  was  at  once  the  moat  profound| 
he  most  original,  and  the  most  energetic  man  I  have  ever 
aiown  connected  with  Life  Assurance." 

I  spok6  strongly;  for  I  had  a  high  esteepi  and  admira-r 
ion  for  Meltham,  and  my  gentleman  had  indefinitely  con- 
r^yed  to.  me  some  suspicion  that  he  wanted  to  sneer  at  him. 
ile  reealled  me  to  my  guard  by  presenting  that  trim  path- 
way tip  his  head,  with  its  infernal  "  Kot  on  the  grass,  if 
raa  please — the  gtaveL" 

"  You  knew  him,  Mr.  Slinkton." 

"Only  by  reputation.  To  have  him  as  an  acquaintance, 
)r  as.a  frietid,  is  an  honour  I  should  have  sought  if  he  had 
remained  in  society,  though  I  might  never  have  had  the 
]^ood  fortune  to  attain  it,  being  a  man  of  far  inferior  mark. 
He  was  Scarcely  above  thirty,  I  suppose?  " 

"About  thirty." 

"  Ah  I "  he  sighedj  in  his  former  consoling  way.  "  What 
creatures  we  are  I  To  break  up^  Mr.  Sampson,  and  become 
incapable  of  business  at  that  time  of  life!— Any  reason 
assigned  for  the  melancholy  fact?  " 

("Humph!"  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at  him.-  "But  I 
won't  go  up  the  track,  and  1  wilii  go  on  the  grass,") 

"  What  reason  have  you  heard  assigned,  Mr  Slinkton?  " 
[  asked,  point-blank. 

"Most  likely  a  false  one.  You  Jaiow;  what  Rumour  is, 
Dilr.  Sampson*  I  n0¥er  .repeat  what  I  h^r;  it  is  the  f»vV3 
wajroi  paring  the  nails  and  BhavVug  \.\xe\kft^i^  "oS.  ^x^asvssw.. 
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"The  principal  claim  to  notice"  of  this  story  "was 
the  price  paid  for  it,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  with  perfect  can- 
dour. It  was  written  for  the  New  York  "Ledger/'  and 
was  paid  for  at  a  New  York  price.  The  sum  of  £1000 
was  given  for  this  improbable  Uttle  anecdote.  What  strikes 
one  most  in  "  Hunted  Down"  is  the  recurrence,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  Dickens's  formulae.  Slinkton's  "gravel  walk" 
keeps  recurring,  just  like  Carker's  teeth.  Again,  the  man 
who  seems  a  poor  victim,  and  is  really  a  mortal  foe  on  the 
watch,  is  an  habitual  formula  of  Dickens's  fancy.  The 
poisoner  was  suggested  by  Thomas  Grifiin  Wainwright, 
who  "flourished"  from  about  1820  to  1840.  He  dabbled 
in  art  of  various  kinds.  He  wrote  in  the  "  London  Maga- 
zine" as  Janus  Weathercock — "  kind,  light-hearted  Janus," 
Charles  Lamb  called  him.  Lamb  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  physiognomist.  Wainwright  affected  the  airs  of  a 
dandy;  he  entertained  the  town  with  descriptions  of  his 
own  dress  and  appearance.  Affecting  to  be  more  affected 
than  he  was,  and  talking  the  loathsome  gabble  of  Vart  pour 
Vart  in  a  late  Georgian  shape,  he  advertised  himself  into 
notoriety,  and  concealed  his  infamies  behind  his  absurdi- 
ties. Though  one  of  his  devices  was  to  insure  the  lives 
of  girls,  step-sisters  of  his  wife,  whom  he  presently  poisoned, 
it  was  on  a  charge  of  forgery  that  Wainwright  was  con- 
demned. Visiting  Newgate,  MacUse  saw  the  scowling, 
shabby  wretch  with  disorderly  hair  and  dirty  moustache. 
"  I  am  a  convict  like  themselves,"  he  boasted,  "but  no  one 
dares  offer  me  the  broom."  Wainwright  foolishly  in- 
formed against  himself  for  poisoning  a  girl  named  Helen 
Abercrombie,  when  he  was  in  prison  for  forgery.  Her 
case  came  up  in  a  claim  on  an  insurance  office,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  expected  to  benefit  as  Queew'^  ^N\d&wR& 
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against  himself.  He  was  put  in  irons  and  sent  to  Sydney, 
where  he  died.  Lord  Lytton  describes  him  in  "  Lucretia." 
His  outward  man  and  foppish  evapor6  manner  are  not 
copied  in  Slinkton.  Probably  the  most  interesting  point 
in  the  tale  is  Dickens^s  remark  on  first  impressions  of 
physiognomy. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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[IBQO.] 


I.' 

Most  of  us  see  some  romances  in  life.  In  my  capacity 
as  Chief  Manager  of  a  Life  Assurance  Office,  I  think  1 
have  within  the  last  thirty  j^ars  seen  more  romances  than 
the  generality  of  men,  however  unpromising  the  opportu- 
nity way,  at  first  sight,  «eam. 

As  I  hg^ve  retired,  aud  Uve  at  mj  j^^gi^,  J  po$9psa  the 
means  that  X  used  tp  want,  of  aonsideriqg  what  I  have 
seen,  at  leisure.  My  experiences  have  a  jpqt^  yisiparkable 
aspect,  so  reviewed,  than  they  had  wh^P  ttfy  were  i?i 
progress.  I  have  com^  ho^e  from  the  Play  powj  and  CWi 
re^iaJl  the  scenes  of  the  Drauia  upon  whixjh  tdie  curtaip  has 
fajlep,  free  from  the  gj^re,  bewilderip^ijt,  aud  huatte  gf 
the  Theatre, 

Jiet  me  recall  one  pf  these  Rpmanqeg.of  the  real  world.. 

Xiiere  is  nothing  truey  than  pjiypipgnpiuy,  taW  in  qgi)- 
pection  with  mapner.  The  art  of  readipg  tb^t  bgok  tif 
which  Eternal  Wisdom  obliges  every  bunjap  oreatur^,  to 
present  his  or  ber  own  page  with  th^  ipdiyidwal  obaiwter 
written  on  it,  is  a  difficult  one,  perhaps,  and  i*'  little  studied. 
It  ipay  require  some  natural  aptitude,  and  it  m^t  require 
(for  everything  doe3)  soipe  patiepce  aud  9onie  paips,  That 
these  are  jiot  usually  given  to  it,^-that  purob^rsf  of  people 
apcept  a  few  stocl^  copimonplaee  ej^pressippa  of  faP6  a9  the 
wbole  list  of  characteristics,  and  neither  seek  por  kupw  the 
refinements  that  are  truest, — that  You,  for  iniatap^Je,  give 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  tp  tb^  reading  of  mu^ic, 
Greek,  Jjatin,  Fr^pch^  Italian,  Hebr^Wrif  you  pl^a^e,  and 
do  not  qualify  yourself  to  i*ead  tbQ  face  of  tb^  maatw  or 
piistress  looking  over  your  shoulder  tQacb^Pg  it  *o  yoUy-rrrl 
assume  to  be  five  hundred  times  mQv^  ipi^ci^aj^  >jcia5v  \x^- 
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probable.  Perhaps  a  little  self-sufficiency  may  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this;  facial  expression  requires  no  study  from 
you,  you  think;  it  comes  by  nature  to  you  to  know  enough 
about  it,  and  you  are  not  to  be  taken  in. 

I  confess,  for  my  part,  that  I  have  been  taken  in,  over 
and  over  again.  I  have  been  taken  in  by  acquaintances, 
and  I  have  been  taken  in  (of  course) by  friends;  far  oftener 
by  friends  than  by  any  other  class  of  persons.  How  came 
I  to  be  so  deceived?     Had  I  quite  misread  their  faces? 

No.  Believe  me,  my  first  impression  of  those  people, 
founded  on  face  and  manner  alone,  was  invariably  true. 
My  mistake  was  in  suffering  them  to  come  nearer  to  me 
and  explain  themselves  away. 


11. 

The  partition  which  separated  my  own  office  from  our 
general  outer  office  in  the  City  was  of  thick  plate-glass.  I 
could  see  through  it  what  passed  in  the  outer  office,  with- 
out hearing  a  word.  I  had  it  put  up  in  place  of  a  wall 
that  had  been  there  for  years, — ever  since  the  house  was 
built.  It  is  no  matter  whether  I  did  or  did  not  make  the 
change  in  order  that  I  might  derive  my  first  impression  of 
strangers,  who  came  to  us  on  business,  from  their  feces 
alone,  without  being  influenced  by  anything  they  said. 
Enough  to  mention  that  I  turned  my  glass  partition  to 
that  account,  and  that  a  Life  Assurance  Office  is  at  all 
times  exposed  to  be  practised  upon  by  the  most  crafty  and 
cruel  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  through  my  glass  partition  that  I  first  saw  the 
gentleman  whose  story  I  am  going  to  tell. 

He  had  come  in  without  my  observing  it,  and  had  put 
his  hat  and  umbrella  on  the  broad  counter,  and  was  bend- 
ing over  it  to  take  some  papers  from  one  of  the  clerks.  He 
was  about  forty  or  so,  dark,  exceedingly  well  dressed 
in  black, — being  in  mouming, — and  the  hand  he  extended 
with  a  polite  air  had  a  particularly  well-fitting  black-kid 
glove  upon  it.  His  hair,  which  was  elaborately  brushed 
and  oiled,  was  parted  straight  up  the  middle;  and  he  pre- 
sented this  parting  to  the  clerk,  exactly  (to  my  thinking) 
as  if  he  had  said,  in  so  many  words,  "  You  must  take  me, 
if  yon  pMse,'my  friend,  ^ust  ?l^  \  ^Vo^  \o?j^^^,    C!<^me 
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sti-aight  up  here,  follow  the  gravel  path,  keep  off  the  grass, 
I  allow  no  trespassing. '^ 

I  conceived  a  very  great  aversion  to  that  man  tha  pio- 
ment  I  thus  saw  him. 

He  had  asked  for  some  of  our  printed  forms,  and  the 
clerk  was  giving  them  to  him  and  explaining  them.  An 
obliged  and  agreeable  smile  was  on  his  face,  and  his  eyes 
met  those  of  the  clerk  with  a  sprightly  look.  (I  have 
known  a  vast  quantity  of  nonsense  talked  about  bad  men 
not  looking  you  in  the  face.  Don't  trust  that  conventional 
idea.  Dishonesty  will  $tare  honesty  out  of  countenance, 
any  day  in  the  week,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  got  by 
it.) 

I  saw,  in  the  corner  of  his  eyelash,  that  he  became  a.ware 
of  my  looking  at  him.  Immediately  he  turned  the  parting 
in  his  hair  toward  the  glass  partition,  as  if  he  said  to  me 
with  a  sweet  smile,  "  Straight  up  here,  if  you  please.  Off 
the  grass !  ^' 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  put  on  his  hat  and  taken  up. 
his  umbrella,  and  was  gone. 

I  beckoned  the  clerk  into  my  room,  and  asked,  "  Who 
was  that?  " 

He  had  the  gentleman's  card  in  his  hand.  "  Mr.  Julius 
Slinkton,  Middle  Temple." 

"A  bai-rister,  Mr.  Adams?" 

"I  think  not,  sir." 

"I  should  have  thought  him  a  clergyman,  but  for  his 
having  no  Eeverend  here,"  said  1. 

"  Probably,  from  his  appearance,"  Mi*.  Adams  replied, 
"he  is  reading  for  orders." 

I  should  mention  that  he  wore  a  dainty  white  cravat, 
and  dainty  linen  altogether. 

"  What  did  he  want,  Mr.  Adams?  " 

"  Merely  a  form  of  proposal,  sir,  and  a  form  of  reference." 

"  Recommended  here?     Did  he  say?  " 

"  Yes,  he  said  he  was  recommended  here  by  a  friend  of 
yours.  He  noticed  you,  but  said  that  as  he  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaintance  he  would  not  trouble 
you." 

"Did  he  know  my  name?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir!     He  said,  *  There  is  Mr.  Sampspn  I  see ! '  " 

"  A  well-spoken  gentleman,  apparently?  " 

"  Remarkably  so,  sir." 
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"  Insinuating  manners^  apparently?  ** 

"Very  much  so,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Hah !  "  said  T.  "  I  want  nothing  at  present^  Mr.  Adams." 

Within  a  fortnight  of  that  day  I  went  to  dine  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  merchant,  a  man  of  taste,  who  buys  pic- 
tures and  books  ;  and  the  first  man  I  saw  among  the  com- 
pany was  Mr.  Julius  Slinkton.  There  he  was,  standing 
before  the  fire,  with  good  large  eyes  and  an  open  expression 
of  face;  but  still  (I  thought)  requiring  everybody  to  come 
at  him  by  the  prepared  way  he  offered,  and  by  no  other. 

I  noticed  him  ask  my  friend  to  introduce  him  to  Mr. 
Sampson,  and  my  friend  did  so.  Mr.  Slinkton  was  very 
happy  to  see  me.  Not  too  happy ;  there  was  no  over-doing 
of  the  matter;  happy  in  a  thoroughly  well-bred,  perfectly 
unmeaning  way. 

"  I  thought  you  had  met,"  our  host  observed. 

''No,"  said  Mr.  Slinkton.  "I  did  look  in  at  Mr.  Samp- 
son's office  on  your  recommendation;  but  I  really  did  not 
feel  justified  in  troubling  Mr.  Sampson  himself,  on  a  point 
in  the  every-day  routine  of  an  ordinary  clerk," 

I  said  I  should  have  been  glad  to  show  him  any  atten- 
tion on  our  friend's  introduction. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  he,  "  and  am  much  obliged. 
At  another  time,  perhaps,  I  may  be  less  delicate.  Only, 
however,  if  I  have  real  business;  for  I  know,  Mr.  Samp- 
son, how  precious  business  time  is,  and  what  a  vast  number 
of  impertinent  people  there  are  in  the  world." 

I  acknowledged  his  consideration  with  a  slight  bow. 
"You  were  thinking," said  I,  "of  effecting  a  policy  on 
your  life." 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  so  prudent  as  you 
pay  me  the  compliment  of  supposing  me  to  be,  Mr.  Samj)- 
son.  I  merely  inquired  for  a  friend.  But  you  know  what 
f  i-iends  are  in  such  matters.  Nothing  may  ever  oome  of  it 
I  have  the  greatest  reluctance  tx)  trouble  men  of  business 
with  inquiries  for  friends,  knowing  the  probabilities  to  be 
a  thousand  to  one  that  the  friends  will  never  follow  them 
up.  People  are  so  fickle,  so  selfish,  so  inconsiderate. 
Don't  you,  in  your  business,  find  them  so  every  day,  Mr. 
Sampson?  " 

I  was  going  to  give  a  qualified  answer;  but  he  turned  his 
smooth,  white  parting  on  me  with  its  "  Straight  up  hete,  if 
jrou  please  1 "  and  I  answered,  "  Ye^?* 
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"I  heat,  Mr.  Sampson,''  he  resumed  presently,  for  our 
friend  had  a  new  cook,  and  dinner  was  not  so  pnnotaal  as 
usual,  '^  that  your  profession  has  recently  suffered  a  great 
loBi.'' 

"Ill   money?''  said  I. 

He  laughed  at  my  ready  association  of  loss  with  money, 
and  replied,  "No,  in  talent  and  vigour." 

Not  at  once  following  out  his  allusion,  I  considered  for  a 
moment.  ^^Has  it  sustained  a  loss  of  that  kind?  "  said  I. 
"  I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

"  Understand  hie,  Mr.  Sampson.  I  don't  imagine  that 
you  have  retired.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  But  Mr. 
Meltham  "— 

"0,  to  be  sure!"  said  I.  "Yes!  Mr.  Meltham,  the 
young  actuary  of  the  *  Inestimable.'  " 

"  Just  so,"  he  returned,  in  a  consoling  way. 

"  He  is  a  great  loss.  He  was  at  once  the  moat  profound, 
the  most  original,  and  the  most  energetic  man  I  have  ever 
known  connected  with  Life  Assurance." 

I  spoke  strongly;  for  I  had  a  high  esteem  and  admira- 
tion for  Meltham,  and  my  gentleman  had  indefinitely  con- 
veyed to  me  some  suspicion  that  he  wanted  to  sneer  at  him. 
He  reealled  me  to  my  guard  by  presenting  that  trim  path- 
way tip  his  head,  with  its  infei-nal  "  Kot  on  the  grass^  if 
you  please — the  gravel." 

"  You  knew  him,  Mr.  Slinkton." 

"Only  by  reputation.  To  have  him  as  an  acquaintance, 
or  as  a  friend,  is  an  honour  I  should  have  sought  if  he  had 
remained  in  society,  though  I  might  never  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  att}ain  it,  being  a  man  of  far  inferior  mark. 
He  was  Scarcely  above  thirty,  I  suppose?  " 

"About  thirty." 

"  Ah  I "  he  sighed,  in  his  former  consoling  way.  "  What 
creatures  we  are  I  To  break  up,  Mr.  Sampson,  and  become 
incapable  of  business  at  that  time  of  lifel — Any  reason 
sfisigued  for  the  melancholy  fact?  " 

("Humph I"  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at  him.  "But  I 
won't  go  up  the  track,  and  1  will  go  on  the  grass.") 

"  What  reason  have  you  heard  assigned,  Mr  Slinkton?  " 
I  asked,  point-blank* 

"  Mo^t  likely  a  false  one.  You  know,  wijiat  Humonr  ia, 
Mn  Sampson.  I  n^ver  repeat  what  I  h^r;  it  is  the  only 
way  of  paring  the  naila  and  shaving  tVve  \iB^^  ^i  "Somsnssq:^. 
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no  armour    agBin 

I  did  not  hear  thai 
Poor  Ml".  Melthaml 


But  J  when  ynn  aak  iifie  what  i^eiison  I  have  heard  assigfii 
for  Mr,  Me  It  ham's  passing  away  fuoin   among   meiij  it 
another  thing.     1  am  not  gratifying  idle  gossip  then, 
was  told,  Mr.  Sanipsouj  that  Mr.  Moltham  had  relinquisln 
all  hia  avociations  and  all  h\n  prospect??,  because  he  was^ 
fact,  bmken-hearted.     A  disappointed  attachment  I  bej 
— though  it  hardly  seems  probable,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
dintingiiished  and  so  attraetive." 

^*  Attractions   and    distiT)ctious   are 
death/*  said  I, 

"Oh,  she  died?  Pray  pardon  me* 
That,  indeed,  makes  it  very,  very  sad. 
She  died?     Ah,  dear  mi.* !     Lamentable,  lamentable  \  " 

I  still  thoHglit  his  pity  was  not  (pttte  genuine,  and  1  still 
suspected  an  nnaccoun table  sneer  nnrler  all  this,  until  \w 
said,  as  we  were  parted,  like  the  other  knots  of  talkei^i,  bj 
the'atinounctvmetit  of  dinner,— 

**  Mr.  Bampsouj  yrm  are  surprised  to  see  me  so  moved  on 
behalf  of  a  man  whom  1  have  never  known,  I  am  not  m 
disinterested  as  you  nmy  suppose.  I  have  suffered^  and 
recently  too,  from  death  myself.  I  have  lost  one  of  two 
ehatming  nieces,  who  were  my  eonstant  eompanionfi.  Slif 
died  young^barely  three  and  twenfej- ,  and  even  her  remain- 
ing sister  is  far  from  strong.     The  world  is  a  gra^^el  *' 

He  said  this  with  deep  feeling,  and  I  felt  reproached  f<w 
the  coldness  of  my  manner.  Coldoe.HS  and  distrust  hi^i 
been  eugeiKlered  in  me,  I  knew,  by  luy  Vw!  experienw^ 
they  were  not  natural  to  inej  and  I  often  thought  hcd 
much  T  had  lost  in  life,  losing  trustfulness j  and  how  li« 
1  had  gained,  gaining  hard  eantion.  This  state  of  tnw 
being  habitual  to  me,  1  tro nliled  myself  more  aViont  tH 
conversation  than  I  might  have  tronhled  myself  alKjntB 
greater  matter.  I  listened  to  his  talk  at  diiiner,  aiw 
observed  how  readily  other  men  re.s|Minded  to  it,  and  wilB 
'w!\at  a  graceful  instinct  be  adapted  his  snbjects  to  tifl 
knowledge  and  habits  of  those  he  talked  with.  As,  ■ 
talking  with  me,  he  had  easily  started  the  subject  I  migM 
be  supposed  to  tinder  stand  best,  and  to  be  the  most  itilM 
ested  in,  so,  in  talking  with  otherSj  he  guided  himself  M 
the  same  rule*  The  company  was  of  a  varied  charartdB 
but  he  i^^s  not  at  faulty  that  I  could  discover,  with  an 
mSm}yeT  of  it.  He  knew  yi?^t  ast  mneh  of  each  man'UH 
/Buit  as  made  him  agiee-^iVAia  \ks  t\\^^i^\'Wxm\'il'&^%tiia^^B 
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and  just  as  little  as  made  it  natural  in  him  to  Beek  modestly . 
for  information  when  the  theme  was  broached. 

As  he  talked  and  talked — but  really  not  too  much,  for 
the  rest  of  us  seemed  to  force  it  upon  him — I  became  quite 
angry  with  myself.  I  took  his  face  to  pieces  in  my  mind, 
like  a  watch,  and  examined  it  in  detail,  I  could  not  say 
much  against  any  of  his  features  separately;  I  could  say 
even  less  against  them  when  they  were  put  together. 
"  Then  is  it  not  monstrous,"  I  asked  myself,  "  that  because 
a  man  happens  to  part  his  hair  straight  up  the  middle  of 
his  head^  I  should  permit  myself  to  suspect,  and  even  to 
detest  him?  " 

(I  may  stop  to  remark  that  this  was  no  proof  of  my 
sense.  An  observer  of  men  who  finds  himself  steadily  re- 
pelled by  some  apparently  trifling  thing  in  a  stranger  is 
right  to  give  it  great  weight.  It  may  be  the  clew  to  the 
whole  mystery.  A  hair  or  two  will  show  where  a  lion  is 
hidden.     A  very  little  key  will  open  a  very  heavy  door.) 

I  took  my  part  in  the  conversation  with  him  after  a  time, 
and  we  got  on  remarkably  well.  In  the  drying-room  I 
asked  the  host  how  long  he  had  known  Mr.  Slinkton.  He 
answered,  not  many  months;  he  had  met  him  at  the  house  • 
of  a  celebrated  painter  then  present,  who  had  known  him 
well  when  he  was  travelling  with  his  nieces  in  Italy  for 
their  health.  His  plans  in  life  being  broken  by  the  death 
of  one  of  them,  he  was  reading  with  the  intention  of  going 
back  to  college  as  a  matter  of  form,  taking  his  degree,  and 
going  into  orders.  I  could  not  but  argue  with  myself  that 
here  was  the  true  explanation  of  his  interest  in  poor  Mel- 
tham,  and  that  I  had  been  almost  brutal  in  my  distrust  on 
that  simple  head. 

m. 

0»r  the  very  next  day  but  one  I  was  sitting  behind  my 
glass  partition,  as  before,  when  he  came  into  the  outer 
office,  as  before.  The  moment  I  saw  him  again  without 
hearing  him,  I  hated  him  worse  than  ever. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  I  had  this  opportunity; 
for  he  waved  his  tight-fitting  black  glove  the  instant  I 
looked  at  him,  and  came  straight  in. 

"Mr.  Sampson,  good-day!  I  presume,  you  see,  upon 
your  kiud  permission  to  intrude  upow-jow.  .  \.  ^Wi?\»  Vvye^ 
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my  woitl  in  being  justified  by  business,  for  my  business 
here — if  I  may  bo  abuse  the  word — is  of  the  slightest 
nature." 

I  asked^  was  it  anything  I  could  assist  him  in? 

"  I  thank  you,  no.  I  merely  called  to  inquire  outside 
wliether  my  dilatory  friend  had  been  so  false  to  himself  as 
to  be  ptaotidal  and  sensible.  But,  of  course,  he  hiis  done 
nothing.  I  gave  him  your  papers  with  my  own  hand,  and 
he  was  hot  upon  the  intention,  but  of  course  he  has  done 
nothing.  Apart  from  the  general  human  disinclination  to 
do  anything  that  ought  to  be  done,  I  daie  say  there  is  a 
specialty  about  assuring  one's  life.  You  find  it  like  will- 
making.  People  are  so  superstitious,  and  take  it  for  granted 
they  will  die  «oon  afterwaids." 

"  Up  hQte,  if  you  please;  straight  up  here,  Mr.  Sampson. 
Neitlier  to  the  i?ight  nor  to  the  left."  I  almost  fancied  I 
could  hear  him  breatlie  the  words  as  he  sat  smiling  at  me, 
wit^  that  intolerable  parting  exactly  opposite  the  bridge  of 
my  nose. 

"There  is  such  a  feeling  sometimes,  no  doubt,"  I  replied; 
"but  I  don't  think  it  obtains  to  any  great  extent." 

"Well,"  said  he,  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile,  "I  wish 
soiift^  good  angel  would  influence  my  friend  in  iJae  right 
direction.  I  rashly  protnised  his  mother  and  sister  in  Nov- 
fdlk  to  see  it  done,  and  he  promised  them  that  he  would 
do  it.     But  1  suppose  he  never  will." 

He  spoke  for  a  minute  or  two  on  indifferent  topicsi  and 
went  away. 

I  had  scarcely  unlocked  the  dtaweifs  of  my  writiug-table 
next  mormiig,.  wh^n  lie  reappeared*  I  motioed  that  he 
came  straight  to  the  door  in  the  glass  partitioni  and  did 
not  pause  a  single  moment  outside. 

"  Can  you  spare  me  two  minutes,  my  dear  Mr.  Sampson?  " 

"By  all  means." 

"Much  obliged,"  laying  his  hat  and  umbrella  oathe  ta- 
ble; ^*  I  came  early,  not  to  interrupt  you.  The  fact  is,  I 
am  taken  by  surprise  in  relf erence  to  this  proposal  my  friend 
has  made." 

"  Has  he  made  one?  "  said  I. 

"Ye-es,"  he  answered,  deliberately  looking  at  me;  and 
then  a  bright  idea  seemed  to  strike  him — "  or  he  only  tells 
me  he  has.  Perhaps  that  may  be  a  new  way  of  evading 
the  matter.     By  J\ipiter,  1  iie\^it  ^JcLO\I^\.  ^i  "OttaJtV" 
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iKfr,  Ai^tews  was  opening  the  moriiing's  letters  in  She 
outer  pffice.     "  What  is  tfep  name,  Mr.  gli^kjbQH?  "  I  J^^ed. 

I  look^  pvit;  ^jb  the  4oor  foiqlL  reqi^^ested  Mr.  Adami^,  if 
thi^e  were  §i  proposal  ii>  that  mvfi^,  to  bring  it  iu.  fie 
l^d  ^}|»aply  Ipifi  i(;  out  pf  Jiip  h^fi  ojj.  the  pountev.  It  was 
e^i^y  s^leclb^d  froni  ti)Lp  f*iest,  and  he  g^yp  it  m^,  "4-lfred 
|j^k|Yi<ihf  Pfoppsjal  to  effept  a  ppliqy  with  us  fpr  two 
^i^^ft^4  Pft»nd9,     Pi^te4ye^t^r4^y.'? 

"From  the  Middle  Temple,  I  see,  Mr.  Slinkton." 

"  Yes.  He  lives  on  the  same  staircase  with  me;  his  door 
is  opposite.  I  never  thought  i^e  would  make  me  his  refer- 
ence though." 

"  I|j  gegms  na^^ml  ^PQUgb  ^%t  }ip  i^hpuld," 

"Quite  SQ>  Mr.  Sampspn;  but  I  ^ever  tlmugbt  of  it. 
Let  i^e  fll^p,"  He  topk  the  priuted  paper  from  bi8  pocket. 
"  jiow  f^  i  tp  ^swer  ^U  tbesp  qjiQQtionq?  " 

"  Aoppirding  };p  jbhe  tvntki  Pf  CQUi?S0,''  said  I. 

"O^,  pf  pour^el "  hp  answered,  lopkipg  wp  from  jbhp  pa- 
pjer  wift  ft  sjijilp;  "I  meai^t  tjiey  wpre  so  mapy.  But  you 
dip  right  jbo  l)p  particular,  It  ^tepds  to  rpaspn  that  ypu 
¥H8*  bP  pftftipijl^*.  VyiU  ypu  *Upw  n^p  to  i*se  your  pen 
and  ink?" 

"Cer^^iy.'?     . 

*^*Aiid  yp^r  d^k?'^ 

"g#ftei|ilv." 

Jle  bftd  bpen  hpypring  about  bptween  his  hat  and  his 
ijjqabl'fil}**  ^ov  ft  plape  tq  witit^  Pli.  He  now  sat  down  in  my 
chair,  at  my  blotting-paper  and  inkstand,  with  the  long 
W^lk  Ap  bis  l^eaci  in  ftcpjoorfttp  perspective  before  me,  as  I 
stood  with  my  back  to  the  fire. 

Before  answering  each  qujestipp  he  ran  over  it  ftloud,  and 
discussed  it.  How  long  had  he  known  Mr.  Alfred  Beck- 
with?  That  he  had  to  calculate  by  years  upon  his  fingers. 
Whftt  W^yi^  bis  bftbits?  Np  diffionlty  about  them;  temper- 
ate in  the  last  degree,  ajid  took  a  little  too  much  exercise, 
if  ftftyifching.  All  the  answers  were  satisfactory.  When 
he  b34  wi'ittjen  them  all,  he  looked  them  over,  and  finally 
signed  them  in  a  very  pretty  hand,  He  supposed  lie 
hftd  now  ^Qivb  wit.b  the  Imsiness.  I  told  him  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  troubled  any  farther.  Should  he  leave  the 
papeis  tj34ei"e?  Jf  he^pleaseid.  Muph  obliged.  GoodTjuorn- 
ing. 
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I  had  had  one  other  visitor  before  him;  not  at  the  office, 
but  at  my  own  house.  That  visitor  had  come  to  my  bed- 
side when  it  was  not  yet  daylight,  aud  had  been  seen  by 
no  one  else  but  by  my  faithful  confidential  servant. 

A  second  reference  paper  (for  we  required  always  two) 
was  sent  down  into  Norfolk,  and  was  duly  received  back 
by  post.  This,  likewise,  was  satisfactorily  answered  in 
every  respect.  Our  forms  were  all  complied  with;  we 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  the  premium  for  one  year  was 
paid. 

IV. 

Fob  six  or  seven  months  I  saw  no  more  of  Mr.  Slinkton. 
He  called  once  at  my  house,  but  I  was  not  at  home;  and 
he  once  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  in  the  Temple,  bat  I 
was  engaged.  His  friend's  assurance  was  effected  in 
March.  Late  in  September  or  early  in  October  I  was  down 
at  Scarborough  for  a  breath  of  sea-air,  where  I  met  hitn  on 
the  beach.  It  was  a  hot  evening;  he  came  towards  me  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand;  and  there  was  the  walk  I  had  felt  so 
strongly  disinclined  to  take  in  perfect  order  again,  exactly 
in  front  of  the  bridge  of  my  nose. 

He  was  not  alone,  but  had  a  young  lady  on  his  ftrin. 

She  was  dressed  in  mourning,  and  T  looked  at  her  with 
great  interest.  She  had  the  appearance  of  being  extremely 
delicate,  and  her  face  was  remarkably  pale  and  melancholy; 
but  she  was  very  pretty.  He  introduced  her  as  his  niece, 
Miss  Mner. 

"Are  you  strolling,  Mr.  Sampson?  Is  it  x>oBsible  yon 
can  be  idle?  " 

It  was  possible,  and  I  was  strolling. 

"  Shall  we  stroll  together?  " 

"With  pleasure." 

The  young  lady  walked  between  us,  and  we  walked  on 
the  cool  sea-sand,  in  the  direction  of  Filey. 

"  There  have  been  wheels  here,"  said  'Mr.  Slinkton. 
"And  now  I  look  again,  the  wheels  of  a  hand-carriage! 
Margaret,  my  love,  your  shadow  without  doubt!*' 

"  Miss  Niner's  shadow?  "  I  repeated,  looking  down  at 
it  on  the  sand.  '• 

^Not  that  one,"  M.T;  Slivvkton  'returned,  laughing. 
'^MargsLxety  my  dear,  tell  "Mir.  ^«lY£\^^oii.'^ 
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"Indeed,^'  said  the  young  lady,  turning  to  me,  **th6re  is' 
nothing  to  tell — except  that  I  constantly  dee  the  same  inva- 
lid old  gentleman  at  all  times,  wherever  I  go.  I  have  men- 
tioned it  to  my  uncle,  and  he  calls  the  gentleman  my 
shadow." 

"Does  he  live  in  Scarborough?  "  I  asked. 

"  He  is  staying  here." 

"  Do  you  live  in  Scarborough?  " 

"No,  I  am  staying  here.  My  uncle  has  placed  me  with 
a  family  here,  for  my  health." 

"  And  ybur  shado'w?  "  said  I,  smiling. 

"My  shadow,"  she  answered,  smiling  too,  "is — like  my- 
self— hot  very  robust,  I  fear;  for  I  lose  my  shadow  some- 
times, as  my'shadtolv  loses  me  at  other  times.  We  both 
seem  liable  to  confinement  to  the  house.  I  have  not  seen 
my  shadow  for  days  and  days;  but  it  does  oddly  happen, 
occasionally,  that  wherever  I  go,  for  many  days  together, 
this  gentleman  goes.  We  have  come  together  in  the  most 
unfi-e^^ented  hooks  on  this  shore." 

"Is  this  he?  "  said  I,  pointing  before  us. 

The  wheels  had  swept  down  to  the  water's  edge,  iand 
described  a  great  loop  on  the  sand  in  turning.  Bringing 
the  loop  back  towards  us,  and  spinning  it  out  as  it  came, 
was  a  hand-carriage  drawn  by  a  man. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss*  Niner,  "this  really  is  my  shadow, 
uncle." 

As  th6  cai*riage  approached  us  and  we  approached  the 
can-iage,  I  saw  within  it  an  old  man,  whose  head  was  sunk 
on  his  breast,  and  who  was  enveloped  in  a  variety  of  wrap- 
pers. He  was  drawn  by  a  very  quiet  but  very  keen-looking 
man"  with  iron-gray  hair,  who  was  slightly  lame.  They 
had  passed  us,  when  the  carriage  stopped,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman within,  putting  out  his  arm,  called  to  me  by  my 
name.  I  went  back,  and  was  absent  from  Mr.  SHnkton 
and  his  niecei  for  about  five  minutes. 

When  I  rejoined  them,  Mr.  Slinkton  was  the  first  to 
speak.  Ihdeed,  he  said  to  me  in  a  raised  voice  before  I 
came  up  -veitl^  him, — 

"  It  is  well  you  have  not  been  longer,  or  my  niece  might 
have  died  of  curiosity  to  know  who  her  shadow  is,  Mr. 
Sampson." 

"An  bid  East  India  Director,"  said  I.  "An  intimate 
friend  of  our  friend's,  at  whose  Uovxa^  1  ^^^^  \\a.^  •v^^^ 
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pleasure  of  meeting  you.  A  oertain  Major  Banks.  Ton 
have  heard  of  him? '' 

"Never." 

"Very  rich,  Miss  Ninerj  but  very  old,  and  very  crip- 
pled. An  amiable  man,  sensible — much  interested  in  you. 
He  has  just  been  expatiating  on  the  affection  that  he  has 
observed  to  exist  between  you  and  your  uncle.'* 

Mr.  Slinkton  was  holding  his  hat  again,  and  he  passed 
his  hand  up  the  straight  walk,  as  if  he  himself  went  up  it 
serenely,  after  me. 

"Mr.  Sampson,"  he  said,  tenderly  pressing  hLs  niece's 
arm  in  his,  "  our  affection  was  always  a  strong  one,  for  we 
have  had  but  few  near  ties.  We  have  still  fewer  now* 
We  have  associations  to  bring  us  together,  that  are  not  of 
this  world,  Margaret." 

"Dear  uncle!"  murmured  the  young  lady,  and  turned 
her  face  aside  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  My  niece  and  I  have  such  remembrances  and  regrets  in 
common,  Mr.  Sampson,"  he  feelingly  pursued,  "that  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  relations  between  us  were 
cold  or  indifferent.  If  I  remember  a  conversation  we  once 
had  together,  you  will  understand  the  reference  I  make. 
Cheer  up,  dear  Margaret.  Don't  droop,  don't  droop.  My 
Margaret !     I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  droop  I " 

The  poor  young  lady  was  very  much  affected,  but  con- 
trolled herself.  His  feelings,  too,  were  very  acute.  In  a 
word,  he  found  himself  under  such  great  need  of  a  restora- 
tive, that  he  presently  went  away,  to  take  a  bath  of  sea- 
water,  leaving  the  young  lady  and  me  sitting  by  a  point  of 
rock,  and  probably  presuming — but  that  you  will  say  was 
a  pardonable  indulgence  in  a  luxury — that  she  would  praise 
him  with  all  her  heart. 

She  did,  poor  thing  I  With  all  her  confiding  heart,  she 
praised  him  to  me,  for  his  care  of  her  dead  sister,  and  for 
his  untiring  devotion  in  her  last  illness.  The  sister  had 
wasted  away  very  slowly,  and  wild  and  terrible  fantasies 
had  come  over  her  towards  the  end,  but  he  had  never  been 
impatient  with  her,  or  at  a  loss;  had  always  been  gentle, 
watchful,  and  self-possessed.  .  The  sister  had  known  him, 
as  she  had  known  him,  to  be  the  best  of  men^  the  kindest 
of  men,  and  yet  a  man  of  such  admirable  strength  of  cha^ 
acter^  as  to  be  a  very  tower  for  the  support  of  their  weak 
natures  whilQ  their  poor  \\\e^  eudiAX\^^. 
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"I  shall  leave  him,  Jtfr,  Sampson,  very  soon,"  said  the 
young  lady;  "I  know  njy  life  is  dra^^iiig  to  ai^  end;  and 
when.  I  am  gone,  I  hope  he  Ti^ill  marry  and  be  happy.  I 
am  6ure  he  ha9  lived  eingle  so  long;  only  for  my  sake,  and 
for  my  poor,  poor  sister's. '^ 

The  little  hand-oarriage  had  made  another  great  loop  on 
the  damp  «and,  and  was  cpming  back  again,  gradually 
spinui^g  out  a  slim  figure  of  eight,  half  a  mile  long. 

"  Young  lady,"  said  I,  looking  around,  laying  my  hand 
upon  her  army  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  ''time  presses. 
You  hear  the  gentle  murmur  of  that  sea?  " 

She  looked  at  me  with  the  ufcmost  wondeir  and  alarm, 
saying, 

"Yesr^ 

"  And  you  know  what  a  voice  is  in  it  when  the  8toi:m 
comes?" 

"Yes" 

**  You  see  how  quiet  and  peaceful  it  lies  before  us,  and 
you  know  what  an  awful  sight  of  power  without  pity  it 
xnighfc  be,  this  very  night! " 

''Yes!" 

"But if  you  had  never  heard  or  seen  it,  or  heard  of  it  in 
its  cruelty,  could  you  believe  that  it  beats  every  inanimate 
thing  in  its  way  to  pieces,  without  mercy,  and  destroys  life 
without  remorse?  " 

"  You  terrify  me,  sir,  by  these  questions  I " 

"To  save  you,  young  lady,  to  save  you!  For  God's 
sake,  collect  your  strength  and  collect  your  firmness  I  If 
you  were  here  alone,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  rising  tide  on 
the  flow  to  fifty  feet  above  your  head,  you  could  not  be  in 
greater  danger  than  the  danger  you  are  now  to  be  saved 
from," 

The  figure  on  the  sand  was  spun  out,  and  straggled  off 
into  aorooked  little  jerk  that  ended  at  the  cliff  very  near  us. 

"As  I  am,  before  Heaven  and  tjxe  Judge  of  all  mankind, 
your  friend,  and  y6ur  dead  sister's  friend,  I  solemnly 
entreat  you,  Miss  Niner,  without  one  moment's  loss  of  time, 
to  come  to  this  gentleman  with  me  1 " 

If  the  little  carriage  bad  been  less  near  to  us,  I  doubt  if 
I  could  have  got  her  away;  but  it  was  so  near  that  we  were 
there  before  she  had  recovered  the  hurry  of  being  urged 
from  the  rock.     I  did    not  remain  tU^xe  n^iVOsv  Vet  V^*^ 
minutes.     Certainly  within  five,  1  \ia^  t\\^  w^fc^^^^^^^^ 
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satisfaction  of  seeing  herr— from  the  point  we  had  sat  on, 
and  to  which  I  had  returned — half  supported  and  half  car- 
ried up  some  rude  steps  notched  in  the  cliff,  by  the?  figure 
of  an  active  man.  With  that  figure  beside  hen?,  I  knew 
she  was  safe  anywhere. 

I  sat  alone  on  the  rock,  awaiting  Mr.  Slinkton's  return. 
The  twilight  was  deepening  and  the  shadows  were'  heavy, 
when  he  came  round  the  point,  with  his  hat  hanging  at  his 
button  hole,  smoothing  his  wet  hail*  with  one  of  his  hands, 
and  picking  out  the  old  path  with  the  other  arid  a  pocket- 
comb. 

"  My  niece  not  here>  Mr.  Sampson? "  he  8aid>  looking 
about. 

"Miss  Niner  seemed  to  feel  a  chill  in  the  air  after  the 
sun  was  down,  and  has  gone  home.*'  .       i- 

He  looked  surprised,  as  though  she  were  not  accustomed 
to  do  anything  without  him;  even  to  originate  so  slight  a 
proceeding. 

"I  persuaded  Miss  Niner,"  I  explained. 

"Ah!"  said  he.  "She  is  easily  persuaded — ^for  her 
good.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sampson;  she  is  better  within 
doors.  The  bathing-place  was  farther  than  I  thought,  to 
say  the  truth. '^ 

"Miss  Niner  is  very  delicate,"  I  observed.  • 

He  shook  his  head  and  drew  a  deep  sigh.  "Very,  very, 
very.  You  may  recollect  my'  saying  so.  The  time  that 
has  since  intervened  has  not  sti^iigthened  her.  The  gloomy 
shadow  that  fell  upon  her  sister  so  early  in  life  seems,  in 
my  anxious  eyes,  to  gather  over  her,  ever  darker,  ever 
darker.  Dear  Margaret,  dear  Margaret  I  But  we  must  hope.'' 

The  hand-carriage  was  spinning  away  before  hs  at  a  most 
indecorous  pace  for  an  invalid  vehicle,  and  was  making 
most  irregular  curves  upon  the  sand.  Mr.  SlinktOn,  notic- 
ing it  after  he  had  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  said,— 

"If  I  may  judge  from  appearances,  your  friend  will  be 
upset,  Mr.  Sampson." 

"  It  looks  probable,  certainly,"  said  I. 

"The  servant  must  be  drunk." 

"The  servants  of  old  gentlemen  will  get  drunk  some- 
times," said  I. 

"The  major  draws  very  light,  Mr.  Sampson;*^ 

^^The  inajov  does  draw  ligVit,"  ^vvi^l. 
By  this  time  the  carriage,  mwciVv  to  m^  ^<!i!\Afcl,  ^^&\sss5^\fiL 
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the  darkness.  We  walked  on  for  a  little,  side  by  side  over 
the  sandy  in  silen6e.  After  a  sliort  while  he  said^  in  a 
voice  still  affected  by  the  emotion  that  his  niece's  state  of 
health  had  awakened  in  him, — 

"Do  yon  stay  here  long,  Mr.  Sampson?" 

"  Why  no.     I  am  going  away  to-night." 

"  So  sobn?  But  business  always  holds  you  in  request. 
Men  like,. Mr.  Sampson  are  too  important  to  others,  to  be 
spared  to  their  own  need  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment." 

"I  dcm't  kiiow  about  that,"  said  I.  "However,  I  am 
going,  back.  . 

"To  London?" 

"To  London." 

"  I  shall  be  there  too,  soon  after  you." 

I  ^ew  that  as  well  as  he  did.  But  I  did  not  tell  him 
so.  Any  more  than  I  told  him  what  defensive  weapon  my 
right  hand  rested  on  in  my  pocket,  as  I  walked  by  his  side. 
Any  more  than  I  told  him  why  I  did  not  walk  on  the  sea- 
side of  him  with  the  night  closing  in. 

We  left  the  beach,  and  our  ways  diverged.  We  ex- 
changed good-night,  and  had  parted  indeed,  when  he  said, 
returning, — 

"Mr.  Sampson,  viay  I  ask?  Poor  Meltham,  whom  we 
spoke  of ,— rdead  yet?  " 

"Not  when  I  last  heard  of  him;  but  too  broken  a  man  to 
live  long,  and  hopelessly  lost  to  his  old  calling." 

"Dear,  dear,  dear! "  said  he,  with  great  feeling.  "Sad, 
sad,  sad !     The  world  is  a  grave ! "     And  so  went  his  way. 

It  was  not  his  fault  if  the  world  were  not  a  grave;  but  I 
did  not  call  that  observation  after  him,  any  more  than  I 
had  mentioned  those  other  things  just  now  enumerated. 
He  went  his  way,  and  I  went  mine  with  all  expedition. 
This  happened,  as  I  have  said,  either  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber or  beginning  of  October.  The  next  time  I  saw  him, 
and  the  last  time,  was  late  in  November. 


I  HAD  a  very  particular  engagement  to  breakfast  in  the 
Temple.  It  was  a  bitter  north-easterly  monihig,  and  the 
sleet  and  slush  lay  inches  deep  in  the  streets.  I  could  ^t 
no  conveyancej  and  was  soon  wet  to  ^iii^  \3\^«e»\  \y^  ^ 
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should  have  been  true  to  that  appdititnienty  thtiugh  I  had 
to  wdde  to  it  up  to  my  neck  in  the  sairie  inlpedlmc^tits. 

The  apt)ointmelit  took  ine  to  some  cfliambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple. They  were  at  the  top  of  a  l5hely  cjdmer  housle  dvfe^- 
looking  the  river.  The  name,  Mb.  ALFi6:feD  BickVirn, 
was  painted  on  the  buter  door.  Oh  thd  door  op|>Mte,  on 
the  same  landing,  the  hamfe  Mb.  JtJLius  Slikkt6n.  The 
doors  df  both  sets  of  chambei-s  ^todd  o^iien,  so  tliat  ally thitig 
said  aloiid  in  one  sfet  cduld  be  heard  ih  Itfe  othel*. 

I  had  neveir  been  in  those  chkmbers  b^foire.  THfey  were 
dismal,  close,  unwholesome,  and  oppressive;  th^  fdriiittire, 
originally  good,  and  not  yet  old,  was  faded  arid  dirty,^he 
rooms  were  in  great  disorder;  there  was  a  strong  Jirevailing 
smell  of  opium,  brahdy,  aiid  tofcacdo;  th^  grkte  khd  fire- 
irons  \^ere  sblasned  all  ovefr  With  unsightly  blotches  of  rtist; 
and  on  a  sofa  by  thd  fii-e,  in  the  toorii  whefre  brfeakfkst  Hid 
been  piret)ared,  lay  thei  host,  Mr.  Befcikwith,  k  inan  Mih  all 
the  appearances  df  the  worst  kind  of  dtulifekrd,  very  far 
advanced  upon  his  shamisful  wkjr  to  death. 

"  Siinktoil  is  not  cotne  yet."  skid  thi§  creature,  sfkgger- 
ing  lip  when  I  W^tlt  ih;  "I'll  dall  him.  Hklloa!  Jttlius 
Csesar !     Come  and  drink ! " 

As  he  hdarfe^ly  rokred  this  dut,'h^  bdat  ihtr  pok^  and 
tongs  together. in  a  mad  way  as  if  that  Wfer'e  hi&  usiikl  ikati- 
ner  df  sdmmdiiihg  his  assdciate. 

The  voice  bf  Mr.  Slinkton  Wk^  heard  thfdugli  thti  dlStter 
from  the  o|)p6sitd  side  df  thfe  staircase,  and  he  cariie  in. 
He  had  not  exjiectea  the  pleasiife  of  itife^tihg  m^.  I  htlfe 
seen  several  artful  ihen  brdught  to  k  stand,  but  1  iifeyer 
saw  a  ikan  sd  kgha^t  as  he  wks  When  his  feyds  rested  on 
mine. 

"Julius  tiaeskr,"  critJd  Bfeckwith,  Stkggfetiii^  betwden  iii, 
"Mist'  Sknlp&dh!  Mist^  Saiiit:(§dn,  Jtiliii^  dseskiM  .  d^tilius, 
Mist'  Skmpgdt(,  i§  the  frldnd  df  ih^  soul.  JtlliUS.keeps  ftie 
plied  with  liquor,  fiddiiiiilg,  nbdn,  ailS  night.  Julitts  1§  a 
real  benefactor.  Julius  threw  the  tea  and  coffee  out  of 
window  when  I  used  to  have  any.  Julius  empties  all  the 
water-jugs  of  their  contents,  and  fills  'em  with  spirits. 
Julius  winds  me  up  and  keeps  me  going. — Boil  the  brandy, 
Julius!" 

There  wks  a  rii^ty  knd  furred  skucejJkri  ih  the  ash^fe,— 
f^he  ashe^  looked  like  tlie  aciCxxmuMvcsn  of  Weekrf,-^^d 
'^ckwitby  rolling  and  s\;agge'v\\\^\i^>i.^^^Hs.  \y&  ^^M  Xil^^^fc 
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s^oing  to  j^HDige  headlong  iato  t3ie  fice,  got  iik»  sflii0e|)i^ntout, 
and  tvied  te  f oroe  it  into  Slinkton's  l^ud. 

^-  Boil  the  i)i^uvd|jr,  Julias  Caesai* !  OpiBe !  Do  yoKv  ususd 
office.     Boil  the  bmndyl" 

lie  became  bo  ^eix^  in  Ms  gesticulations  witih  tihe  sauce-' 
paii^  4diat  I  expected  to  see  him  lay  opeu  SliuJcrton's  head' 
with  it.  I  theoefore  put  out  my  haud  to  check  hiiQ.  HJe 
reeled  back  to  the  -sofa,  and  sat  these,  p^uiting,  shakiuig, 
and  3r^dHey«(},  in  his  I'ag^  of  die^sing^igowiiy  looking  at  lis 
both.  I  no^oed  then  thaib  there  wap  nofchiiig  tx)  diifik  jGn  the 
table  but  brandy,  and  nothing  to  eat  biut  malted  he^iifig&i 
aud  a  hot^  sicikly,  hig^hly  peppered  sjbew. 

**  AA  ikli  events,  Mr.  Sampson/'  said  Bliukton,  .offering 
me  tlie  smooth  gravel  path  ^r  the  last  time,  *^  I  (thank  you 
for  interfeiing  between  laae^aiid  thds  lutfoHunate  oian'.s  vio- 
leii^el  However  you  came  beve,  Mar.  8ampson^orwilihnvliat- 
e^er  (motive  you  came  heve,  at  least  I  tihank  you  for  thaf 

•"  Boii  the  fewaiady,"  muttered  Beckj^niifch. 

Without  gT9M^ym^  (his  (Jesioe  to  ksiQW  how  I  came  .theire, 
I  eaad,  quie^y,  '^How  is  yovur  ndieee,  Mr.  Slixikton?  i'' 

He  looked  ihavd  cut  me,  and  I  Hooked  hard  at  hiia. 

'^  I  am  sorry  to  «ay,  Mr.  :^mpson,~  tiiat  my  meee  has 
proved  troaoherpus  and  ungrateful  to  iher  best  Mend.  She 
left  me  without  a  ^ord  of  notice  or  explanation.  She  jwas 
misled,  no  doubt,  by  some  designing  irasoal.  Per^ap^  you 
msjy  have  heaid  of  it?  " 

'^  I  did  hear  that  «he  was  misled  by  a  Resigning  rascaj. 
hi  f aot,  I  have  proof  ef£  iV- 

"  Axe  you  sate  of  that?  "  said  »he. 

^QwNie.^  -  ■        ■ 

•*^Boii -the  brandy,"  muttered  Beckwith.  '^*)Gompany  to 
bi^ak^st,  Julius  ^sesatr.  Do  ^x^*  usual  office, — provide 
the  usual  breakfast,  dinner,  liea,  and  Isnpper.  BoiL  the 
brandy;'^  : 

Ttie  ^eyes  'Of  ^linkto^  looked  from  him  .to  iile,  and  ^e 
said,  «^ra  niomenfb's'ocpisiderataon,^ — 

'^  Mr.  ■'BaAnpson,  you  are  a  man  of  tlxe  world,  and  so 
am  i.     I  will  be  plain  with  you.?'  > 
.  '^®  BjD,  you  won'tj"  said  I,  shaking  my  head. 

^»I' tell  you,  ^ir,  I  will  be  plain  with  yon.'' 

**.An4  I  tell  you  you  will  not,"  said  J.  ^*I  know  all 
about  fjroUi      F49t£  plain  with    aiiy  one?     Nonsense^  non.- 
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"  I.  plainly  tell  you,  Mr.  Sampson,"  he  went  on,  with  a 
manner  almost  composed,  "  that  I  understand  your  object. 
You  want  to  save  your  funds,  and  escape  your  liabili- 
ties ;  these  are  old  tricks  of  trade  with  you  Offioe-gentle- 
men.  But  you  will  not  do  it,  sir ;  you  will  not  succeed. 
You  have  not  an  easy  adversary  to  play  against,  when  you 
play  against  me.  We  shall  have  to  inquire,  in  due  tiine, 
when  and  how  Mr.  Beckwith  fell  into  his  present  habits. 
With  that  remark,  sir,  I  put  this  poor  creature,  and  his  in- 
coherent wanderings  of  speech,  aside,  and  wish  you  a  good- 
morning  and  a  better  case  next  time." 

While  he  was  saying  this,  Beckwith  had  filled  a  half- 
pint  glass  with. brandy.  At  this  moment,  he  threw  the 
brandy  at  his  face,  and  threw  the  glass  after  it.  Slinkton 
put  his  hands  up>  half  blinded  with  the  spirit,  and  cut 
with  the  glass  across  the  forehead.  At  the  sound  of  the 
breakage,  a  fourth  person  came  into  the  room,  closed  the 
door,  and  stood  at  it ;  he  was  a  very  quiet  but  very  keen- 
looking  man,  with  iron-gray  hair,  and  slightly  lame. 

Slinkton  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  assuaged  the  pain 
in  his  smarting  eyes^  and  dabbled  the  blood  on  his  forehead. 
He  was  a  long  time  about  it,  and  I  saw  that,  in  the  doing 
of  it,  a  tremendous  change  came  over  him>  occasioned  by 
the-change  in  Beckwith, — who  ceased  to  pant  and  tremble, 
sat  upright,  and  never  took  his  eyes  off  him.  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  a  face  in  which  abhorrence  and  deternuDation 
were  so  forcibly  painted  as  in  Beckwith's  then. 

"Look  at  me,  you  villain,"  said  Beckwith,  ''and  see  me 
as  I  really  am.  I  took  these  rooms,  to  make  them  a  trap 
for  you.  I  came  into  them  as  a  drunkard,  to  bait  the. trap 
for  you.  You  fell  into  the  trap,  and  you  will  never  leave 
it  alive.  On  the  morning  when  you  last  went  to  Mr.  Samp- 
son's ofi&ce,  I  had  seen  him  first.  Your  plot  has  been 
known  to  both  of  us,  all  along,  and  you  have  been  counter- 
plotted all  along.  What?  Having  been  cajoled  into  put- 
ting that  prize  of  two  thousand  pounds  in  your  power,  1 
was  to  be  done  to  death  with  brandy,  and,  brandy  not 
proving  quick  enough,  with  something  quicker?  '■  Have  I 
never  seen  you,  when  you  thought  my  senses  gone,  pouring 
from  your  little  bottle  into  my  glass?  Wliy,  you  Murderer 
and  Forger,  alone  here  with  you  in  the  dead  of  nighty  as  I 
have  BO  often  been,  I  have  had  my  hand  upon  the  trigger 
^a  pistol,  twenty  times,  to  \Ao\f  -^ovvc  Xi^^m^  wvJtV* 
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This  sudden  starting  up  of  the  thing  that  he  had  sup- 
posed to  be  his  linhecile  victim  into  a  determined  man,  with 
a  settled  resolution  to  hunt  him  down  and  be  the  death  of 
him,  mercilessly  expressed  from  head  to  foot,  was,  in  the 
first  shock,  too  much  for  him.  Without  any  figure  of 
speech,  he  staggered  under  it.  But  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  is  a:  calculating 
criminal,  is,  in  any  phase  of  his  guilt,  otherwise  than  true 
to  himself,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  his  whole  ehatac- 
ter.'  Buch  a  man  commits  murder,  and  murder  is  the  natu- 
ral culmination  of  his  course  ;  such  a  man  has  to  outface 
murder,  and  will  do  it  with  hardihood  and  effrontery.  It 
is  a  sort  of  fashion  to  express  surprise  that  any  notorious 
criminal,  having  such  crime  upon  his  conscience,  can  so 
brave  it  out.  Do  you  think  that  if  he  had  it  on  his  cdn- 
science  at  all,  or  had  a  conscience  to  have  it  upon,  he  would 
ever  have  committed  the  crime? 

Perfectly  consistent*  with  himself,  as  I  believe  all  such 
monsters  to  be,  this  Slinkton  recovered  himself,  and  showed 
a  defiance  that  was  suficiently  cold  and  quiet.  He  was 
white,  he  was  haggard,  he  was  changed;  but  only  as  a 
sharper  who  had  played  for  a  great  stake  and  had  been  out- 
witted and  had  lost  the  game. 

"Listen  to  me,  you  villain,^'  said  Beckwith,  "and  let 
every  word  you  hear  me  say  be  a  stab  in  your  wicked  heart. 
When  I  took  these  rooms,  to  throw  myself  in  your  way  and 
lead  you. on  to  the  scheme  that  I  knew  my  appearance  and 
supposed  character  and  habits  would  suggest  to  such  a 
devil,  how  did  I  know  that?  Because  you  were  no  stranger 
to  me*  I  knew  you  well.  And  I  knew  you  to  be  the  cruel 
wretch  who,  for  so  much  money,  had  killed  one  innocent 
girl  while  she  trusted  him  implicitly,  and  who  Hnrafe  by 
inches  killing  another. ''  .    ' 

Slii^tcmtook  out  a  snuff-box,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff;  and 
laughed;. 

"But  .see  here,"  said  Beckwith,  never,  looking' awiaiy, 
never  raising  his  voice,  never  relaxing  his  face,  nevejr'«in- 
clinching  his  hand.  "  See  what  a  dull  wolf  you  have  been, 
after* all!  The  infataated  drunkard  who  never  drank  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  liquor  you  plied  him  with,  but  poured 
it  away,  here,  there,  everywhere — almost  bef oi^e  your  eyes ; 
who  bought  over  the  fellow  you  set  to  watch  him  and  to  ^l^ 
him,  hjr  outhiddmg  you  in  bis  bribe,  b^to^^V^  V^^Xifc'ssx^ 
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hia  work  three  days — with  whom  you  have  observed  no 
caution,  yet  who  was  so  bent  on  ridding  iihe  earth  of  yon 
as  A  wild  beast,  that  he  would  hate  defeated  yoh  if  yon 
hdd  been  eveir  so  prudent — that  drunkard  whoib  you  hare, 
many  a  time,  left  on  the  floor  of  this  room^  and  who  has 
eren  let  you  go  out  of  it,  alive  and  undeceived,  when  you 
have  turned  hiih  over  with  your  f oot-^has,  almost  as  often, 
on  the  same  night,  within  ah  hour,  within  a  few  jhinutes, 
watched  you  awake,  had  his  hand  at  your  pillow  -When  jrou 
were  asleep,  turned  over  your  paplsrS)  taken  sanlples  from 
your  bottles  and  packets  of  powder,  changed  their  cohtents^ 
rifled  every  secret  of  your  life !  '^ 

He  had  had  another  pinch  of  snuff  in  his  haild,  but  had 
gradually  let  it  drop  from  between  his  fingers  to  the  floor; 
where  he  now  smoothed  it  out  with  his  f dot,  looking  down 
at  it  the  while. 

"That  drunkard,''  said  Beckwith,  "who  had  free  access 
to  yotir  rooms  at  all  times,  that  he  might  drink  the  sti^ong 
drinks  that  you  left  in  liis  way  and  be  the  sooner  ended, 
holding  no  more  terms  with  you  than  he  woilld  hold  with 
a  tiger,  has  had  his  master-key  for  all  your  locks^  his  test 
for  ail  your  poisons,  his  clew  to  your  cipher-writing.  He 
can  tell  you,  as  well  as  you  can  tell  him,  how  long  it  took 
to  complete  that  deed,  what  doses  there  were,  what  iiiter- 
vals,  what  signs  of  gradual  decay  upon  Inind  and  bodyj 
what  distempered  fancies  were  produced,  what  observable 
changesj  what  physical  pain.  He  can  tell  you,  as  well  aft 
you  can  tell  him,  that  all  this  was  recorded  day  by  day,  as 
a  lesson  of  expenence  for  future  service.  He  can  ttell  you 
better  than  you  can  tell  him,  where  that  journal  is  at  thift 
moment.'' 

Slinkton  stopped  the  action  of  his  foot  and  looked  at 
Beckwith. 

"Nb,"  siid  the  latterj  as  if  answering  a  question  from 
him.  "Not  in  the  drawer  of  the  writing-desk  thdt  open§ 
with  a  spring ;  it  is  not  there,  and  it  neveir  will  be  there 
again^" 

^^Then  you  are  a  thief  P'  said  Slinkton. 

Without  any  change  whatever  in  the  inflexible  purposej 

which  it  was  quite  terrific  even  to  me  to  ^contemplate,  atod 

from  the  power  of  which  I  had  always  felt  oonviooed  il 

was  impoasible  for  this  wretch  to  escape,  Beckwith  te- 

tarned, —  , ^ 
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^*  And  I  am  your  nwce'3  shadov,  too," 

With  an  imprecation  Sliulrton  put  ti»  hand  tQ  bis  hf»ady 
tpre  out  3pm»  hair,  and  flung  it  to  the  grovind.  It  wa3  the 
end  of  thiQ  smooth  walk ;  he  destroyed  it  in  the  action,  and 
it  will  aoon  be  seen  that  his  use  for  it  was  past. 

Beqkwith  went  on :  *^  Wheuever  you:  left  here,  I  left  here* 
Altb0ngh  I  understood  that  you  found  it  neeessary  to  pause 
in  the  eompl^tipn  of  that  purpose,  to  av^rt  suspicion,  sUU 
I  wa»tobed  you  close,  with  ^^  poor  confiding  girt  When 
I  had  the  diary,  and  could  read  it  wprd  by  wQrd,-r-it  was 
only  about  the  night  before  your  last  visit  to  Scarborough, 
-^you  rcwembflr  the  night?  yo»  slept  with  a. small  flat  rial 
tifild  to  your  wrist,-~-I  sent  to  Mr.  Sampson,  who  was  kept 
out  of  view.  This  is  Mr.  Sampson's  trusty  servant  stand*- 
ing  by  tlie  dogr.     We  three  saved  your  jjlece  ajuong  us." 

Slinkton  looked  at  us  all,  took  an  uncertain  step  pr  two 
from  the  plai$e  where  he  had  stood,  i^eturped  to  it,  and 
glanoed  about  him  in  a  very  curious  way,-^as  one  of  tJ>e 
meaner  reptiles  might,  looking  for  a  hole  to  hid©  in^ .  j 
noticed  ^lihe  same  time,  that  a  singular  change  took  place  in 
the  fi^^re  pf  the  man, — as  if  it  collapsed  within  his  clothes, 
and  they  consequently  became  ill-sbapen  aud  ilt^fitting. 

^*Vqu  shall  know,"  said  Beckwith,  "for  I  hope  tl*e 
knowledge  will  be  bitter  and  ternble  tp  ypu,  why  you  have 
been  pursued  by  one  man,  and  why,  when  the  whple  inter* 
est  that  Mr.  Sampson  represents  WQiild  have  expended  any 
^noney  in  huntang  you  down,  you  hpve  been  tracked  to 
death  at  a  single  ludividual's  charge.  I  heair  you  have  had 
the  name  of  Melthani  on  your  lips  sometimes?.'' 

I  saw,  in  addition  to  those  Other  changes,  a  sudden  stop- 
page pome  upon  his  breathing. 

"  When  you  sent  the  sweet  girl  whom  you  murdered  (you 
know  with  what  artfully  made-out  surroundings  and  prob- 
abilities ypu  sent  her)  tp  Meltbam's  office,  before  taking 
her  abroad  to  originate  the  transaction  that  dppmed  her  to 
the  grave,  it  fell  to  Meltham's  lot  to  see  her  and  to  speak 
with  ber.  It  did  not  fall  to  his  lot  to  save  her,  though  :I 
know  b§  wpnid  freely  give  his  owu  life  to  have  done  it; 
JIp  admired  her ; — I  would  say  he  loved  her  deeply >  if  I 
thought  it  possible  that  you  could  understand  the  word, 
When  i|he  was  sacrificed,  he  was  thprougbly  assured  of  your 
guilt.  Having  lost  her,  he  had  but  one  ob^ecit  V^i.^V!^^^^^y 
and  Umt  was  jbo  avenge  her  and  d^stro^  :s«vi.^^ 
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I  saw  the  villain's  nostrils  rise  and  fall  convulsively;  but 
I  saw  no  moving  at  his  mouth. 

^*That  man  Meltham,"  Beckwith  steadily  pursued,  "was 
as  absolutely  certain  that  you  could  never  elude  him  in  iiiis. 
world,  if  he  devoted  himself  to  your  destruction  with  his 
utmost  fidelity  and  earnestness,  and  if  he  divided  the  sacred 
duty  with  no  other  duty  in  life,  as  he  was  certain  that  in 
achieving  it  he  would  be  a  poor  instiaiment  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  and  would  do  well  before  Heaven  in  striking 
you  out  from  among  living  men.  I  am  that  man  and  I 
thank  Grod  that  I  have  done  my  work !  '* 

If  Slinkton  had  been  running  for  his  life  from  swift- 
footed  savages,  a  dozen  miles,  he  could  not  have  shown 
more  emj>hatic  signs  of  being  oppressed  at  heart  and  labour- 
ing f6r  breath,  than  he  showed  now,  when  he  looked  at 
the  pursuer  who  had  so  relentlessly  hunted  him  down. 

"  You  never  saw  me  under  my  right  name  before  ;  you 
see  me  under  my  right  name  now.  You  shall  see  me  once 
again' in  the  body;  Av'hen  you  are  tried  for  your  life.  You 
shall  see  me  once  again  in  the  spirit,  when  the  cord  is 
around  your  neck,  and  the  crowd  are  crying  against  you!'' 

When  Meltham  had  spoken  these  last  woixls,  the  mis- 
creant suddenly  turned  away  his  face,  and  seemed  to  strike 
his  inouth  with  his  open  hand.  At  the  same  instant,  the 
room  was  filled  with  a  new  and  powerful  odour,  and,  almost 
at  the  same  instant,  he  broke  into  a  crooked  run,  leap,  start, 
— I  have  no  name  for  the  spasm, — and  fell  with  a  dull 
weight  that  shook  the  heavy  old  doors  and  windows  in 
their  frames. 

That  was  the  fitting  end  of  him. 

When  we  saw  that  he  was  dead,  we  drew  awa}'-  from  the 
room,  and  Meltham,  giving  me  his  hand,  said,  with  a  weary 
air, — 

"  I  have  no  more  work  on  earth,  my  friend.  But  I  shall 
see  her  again  elsewhere." 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  rally  him.  He  might  have 
saved  her,  he  said  ;  he  had  not  saved  her,  fjnd  he  reproached 
himself;  he  had  lost  her,  and  he  was  broken-hearted. 

"  The  purpose  that  sustained  me  is  over,  Sampson,  and 

there  is  nothing  now  to  hold  me  to  life'.     I  am  not  fit  for 

life  ;  I  am  weak  iand  spiritless;  I  have  ho  hope  and  no  ob- 

jeet;  my  day  is  done." 

In  truth,  I  could  hardly  \\avft  \i^\\<^N^^  ^^aJt  \Xv<^\stsksa. 
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man  who  then  spoke  to  me  was  the  man  who  had  so  sti-ongly 
aiid  so  differently  impressed  me  when  his  purpose  was  be- 
fore him.  I  used  such  entreaties  with  him,  as  I  could; 
but  he  still  said,  and  always  said,  in  a  patient,  undemon- 
strative way, — nothing  could  avail  him, — he  was  broken- 
hearted. 

He  died  early  in  the  next  spring.  He  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  the  poor  young  lady  for  whom  he  had  cherished 
those  tender  and  unhappy  regiets  ;  and  he  left  all  he  had 
to  her  sister.  She  lived  to  be  a  happy  wife  and  mother  ; 
sE? married  my  sister's  son,  who  succeeded  poor  Meltham; 
she  is  living  now,  and  her  children  ride  about  the  garden 
on  my  walking-stick  when  I  go  to  see  her. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  is  a  tale  written  "  for  a  cool  thousand/'  in  1867.* 
"I  hope  it  is  droll,  and  very  childlike;  though  the  joke  is 
a  grown-up  one;  besides,  you  must  try  to  Uke  the  pirate 
story,  for  I  am  very  fond  of  it,"  Dickens  wrote.  The 
topic  is  that  on  which  Mr.  Stevenson  wrote  so  lovingly — 
the  "make-believe"  of  childhood,  "living  in  fantasy,"  and 
the  absurdities  of  grown-ups^their  hopelessly  false  view 
of  life.  The  piratical  business  is  done,  if  not  "with  a 
better  grace,"  perhaps  "more  natural,"  in  Mark  Twain's 
"Huckleberry  Finn."  Is  "Holiday  Romance"  child- 
like? The  long  words,  "immured  in  dungeons,"  "rap- 
turous ceremony,"  must  be  supposed  to  be  borrowed  by 
the  authors  from  their  readings  in  romance.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  brass  cannon  is  such  as  most  of  us  may 
remember.    The  child's  play, 

As  if  their  whole  vocation 
Was  endless  imitation, 

is  pretty  and  natural,  and  very  natural  is  the  dramatic 
prominence  and  self-applause  of  the  Princess  Alicia.  It 
is  quite  a  matter  of  taste  whether  the  reader  prefers  the 
immortal  romance  of  Bulbo  and  Giglio,  or  "  Water  Babies," 
or  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's  "Golden  Age,"  all  of  them 
delightful  works  in  holiday  romance,  but  the  present 
critic  owns  that  he  is  most  devoted  to  "The  Rose  and  the 
Ring."  The  lyric  of  Captain  Boldheart  is  very  exquisite, 
as  a  criticism  of  life,  viewed  from  the  pirate's  quarter- 
deck, at  the  age  of  nine.  Even  when  writing  as  Miss 
Nettie  Ashford,  aged  six  and  a  half,  Dickens  has  his  usual 
hit  at  our  ParUamentary  eloquence.  The  romance,  on  the 
whole,  is  more  of  "a  grown-up  joke"  than  a  joke  for 
children,  who  prefer  a  more  serious  and  earnest  narrative. 

Andrew  Lang. 

♦Published  in  "Our  Young  Folks"  (Ticknor  and  Fields,  Boston), 
January-May,  1868.     Dickens  received  £1000  for  it.— Ed. 
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HOLIDAY  ROMANCE. 

IN  FOUB  PABTS. 


PART  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  ROMANCE  PROM  THE  PEN  OF 
WILLIAM  TINKLING,  ESQ/ 

This  beginning-part  is  not  made  out  of  toybody's  head,, 
you  know.  It^s  real.  You  must  believe  this  beginning- 
part  more  than  what  comes  after,  else  you  won't  under- 
stand how  what  conies  after  came  to  be  written.  You  must 
believe  it  all;  but  you  must  believe  this  most,  please.  I  am 
the  editor  of  it.  Bod  Redforth  (he's  my  cousin,  and 
shaking  the  table  on  purpose)  wanted  to  be  the  editor  of 
it;  but  I  said  he  shouldn't  because  he  coiddn't  He  has 
ho  idea  of  being  an  editor. 

Nettie  Ashford  is  my  bride.  We  were  married  in  the 
right-hand  closet  in  the  comer  of  thd  dancing-school,  where 
first  we  met,  with  a  ring  (a  green  one)  from  Wilking- 
water's  toy-shop.  /  owed  for  it  out  of  my  pocket-money. 
When  the  rapturous  ceremony  was  over,  ive  aU  four  went 
tip  the  lane  and  let  off  a  cannon  (brought  loaded  in  Bob 
Redforth's  waistcoat-^cket)  to  aninounce  our  nuptials.  It 
flew  right  up  when  it  went  ofly  and  turned  over.  Next 
day,  Lient.-Col.  Robin  Redforth  was  united,  with  similat 
ceremonies,  to  Alice  Rainbird.  This  time,  the  cannon 
burst  with  a  most  terrific  exjdosion,  and  made  a  puppy 
bark. 

My  peerless  bride  was,  at  the  period  of  which  we  how 
trea^  in  captivity  at  Miss  Grimmer's.  Drowvey  and  Grim- 
mer is  the  partnership,  and  opinion  is  divided  which  is 
the  greatest  beast.     The  lovely  bride  of  the  colonel  ^^% 

<A^dgbt. 
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also  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  the  same  establishment 
A  vow  was  entered  into  between  the  colonel  and  myself, 
that  we  would  cut  them  out  on  the  following  Wednesday 
when  walking  two  and  two. 

Under  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  active 
brain  of  fee  colonel,  pombftdng  with  his  ■Iffwlj^g^  ^iifeuit  (he 
is  a  pirate),  suggested  an  attack  with  fireworks.  This, 
however,  from  motives  of  *  humanity,  was  abandoned  as  too 
expensive. 

Lightly  armed  with  a  paper-knife  buttoned  up  under  his 
jacket,  and  waving  the  dreaded  black  flag  at  the  end  of  a 
cane  the  colonel  took  command  of  me  at  two  p.m.  on  the 
eventful  and  appointed  day.  He  had  drawn  out  the  plan 
of  atta,ck  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  was  rolled;  up' round  a 
hoop-stick.  He  showed  it  to  me.  My  position  and  my 
full-length  portrait  (but  my  real  ears  don^t  stick  out  hori- 
•  zontal)  was  behind  a  corner  lamp-poBt>  with  written  orders 
to  remain  there  till  I  should  see  Miss.  Drowvey  falL  The 
Drowvey  who  was  to  fall  was  the  one  in  spectacles,  not  the 
one  with  the  large  lavender  bonnet.  At  that  signal,  I  was 
to  rush  forth,  seize  my  bride,  and  fight  my  way  to  the 
lane.  There  a  junction  would  be  effected  between  myseK 
and  the  colonel;  and  putting  our  brides  behind  us,  between 
ourselves  and  the  palings,  we  were  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  enemy  appeared, — approaehfed.  Waving  his  black 
flag,  the  colonel  attacked.  Confusion  ensued.  Anjdonsly 
I  awaited  my  signal ;  but  my  signal  came  not.  So  fa*  txm 
falling,  the  hated  Drowvey  in  spectacles  appeared  to  me  tu 
have  muffled  the  ooloneFs  head  in 'his  outlawed  baimer 
and  to  be  pitching  into  him  with  a  parasoL:  The  one  in 
the  lavender  bonnet  also  performed  prodigies  of  valour  with 
her  fists  on  his  back.  Seeing  that  all  was'  for  the  mement 
lost,  I  fought  my  defeperate  way  hand  to  hand  to  the  lane. 
Through  taking  the  back  road,  I  was  bo  f  ortimate  as  to 
meet  nobody,  and  arrived  there  uninterrupted. . 

It  seemed  an  age  ere  the  colonel  joined  me:  He  had 
been  to  the  jobbing  tailor's  to  be  sewn  up  in  several  places, 
and  attributed  our  defeat  to. the.  Tefuisal  of  the  deteated 
DrowviBy  to  fall.  Finding  her  so  obstinate,  he  had  said  to 
her,  "Die,  recreant!"  but  had  found  her 'no  more  open  to 
reason  on  that  point  than  the  &thei.  '    :     '    ■ 

My  blooming  bride  appear^,. ^^^"^"^^"^^^^  ^^  the  colo- 
n^Vs  bride,  at  the  danciiig-^daoo\u^x\  ^«;^-  ^^r^^\a  ^^ 
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ber  face  averted  from  me  ?  Hah  ?  Even  so.  With  a  look 
of  scom^  she  put  into  my  hand  a  bit  of  paper,  and  took 
another  partner.  On  the  paper  was  penciled,  "Heavens  I 
Can  r  write  the  wotd?    Is  my  hnsband  a  cow?'* 

In  the  first  bewilderment  of  my  heated  brain,  I  tried  to 
fchink  what  slanderer  could  have  traced  my  family  to  the 
ignoble  animal  mentioned  above.  Vain  were  my  endeav- 
ours. At  the  end  of  that  dance  I  whispered  the  colonel  to 
coriie.  into  the  cloak-room^  and  I  showed  him  the  note. 

^THiere  is  a  syllable  wanting/*  said  he,  with  a  gloomy 
broW. 

*^ah!     What  syllable?'*  vras  my  inquiry. 

**She  asks,  can  she  write  the  worcj?  And  no;  you  see 
she  couldn't,**  said  the  colonel,  pointing  out  the  passage. 

''And  the  word  was?**  said  I. 

'*Cow— cow— coward,**  hissed  the  pirate  colonel  in  my 
ear,  ^Hd  gave  me  back  the  note. 

FeeKng  that  I  must  forever  tread  the  earth  a  branded 
boy, — ^person  I  mean, —  or  that  I  iniist  clear  up  my  honour, 
I  demanded  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial.  The  colonel 
admitted  my  right  to  be  tried.  Some  difificulty  was  found 
in  composing  the  court,  on  account  of  the  Emperor  of 
France's  aunt  refusing  to  let  him  come  out.  He  was  to  b« 
the  president.  Ere  yet  we  had  appointed  a  substitute,  he 
made  his  efecape  over  the  back-wall,  and  stood  among  us, 
a  free  monarch. 

The  court  was  held  on  the  grass  by  the  pond.  I  recog- 
nized in  a  certain  admiral  among  my  judges,  my  deadliest 
foe.  A  cocpanut  had  given  rise  to  lang\iage  that  I  CQuld 
not  brook ;  but  confiding  in  my  innocence,  and  also  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  (who 
sat  next  him)  owed  me  a  knife,  I  braced  myself  for  the 
ordeaL  '  '  ' 

It  was  a  solemn  spectacle,  that  court.  Two  executioners 
with  pinafores  reversed  led  me  in.  Under  the  shade  of 
an  umbrella  I' perceived  i^y  bride,  supported  by  the  bride 
of  the  pirate-colonel.  The  president  having  reproved  a 
little  female  ensig^i  for  tittering,  on  a  matter  of  life  or 
death,  called  upon  me  to  plead,  "Coward  or  no  coward, 
guilty  "or  not  guilty?**  I  pleaded  in  a  firm  tone,  "No 
coward,  and  not  jgiiilty.**  (The  little  female  ensign,  beino:^ 
again  reproved  hv  the  president  for  mi«ion.9L\xG\.,  TK>Q^\s^fc^'i 
Idfb  the  court,  aUd  threw  stones.) 
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My  implacable  enemy,  the  admirjal,  conducted  the  case 
against  me.  The  colonel's  bride  was  called  to  prove  tiiat 
1  bftd  remained  behind  the  corner  lanjp-po^t  diM-ipg  the 
engagement.  I  might  have  been  spared  the  ahguijsh.  of  my 
own  bride's  being  also  made  a  witness  to  the  .s^^me  point, 
but  the  udmiral  knew  where  to  wound  me.  Be  stiD,  jnj 
soul,  no  matter.  The  colonel  was  then  brought  forward 
with  his  evidence. 

It  was  for  this  point  tha4;  I  had  saved  myself  up,  as  the 
turniuig-poijat  of  my  case.  Shaking  myself  free  of  my 
gtiards, — ^who  had  no  business  to  hold  me,  the  stupids, 
unless  I  was  found  guilty, — I  asked  th?  colonel  what  he 
considered  the  first  du^  of  a  soldier  ?  Eire  he  could  reply, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  rose  and  informed  the 
court,  that  my  foe,  the  admiral,  had  suggested"Bi»very," 
and  that  prompting  a  witness  wasn't  fair.  The  Prieaident 
of  the  court  immediately  ordered  .the  admiral's  ii¥)i;Lth  to 
be  filled  with  leaves,  and  tied  up  with  a  striuig.  1  had  ihe 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  sentence  carried  int^  effect  before 
I3ie  proceedings  went  further. 

I  then  took  a  paper  from  my  trousers  pockiet,  and  aaked, 
"What  do  you  consider^  Col.  Bedford,  tiie  jflxst  duty  of  a 
soldier?     Is  it  obedience?" 

"It  ifi^"  said  the  colonel. 

"Is  that  paper — please  to  look  at  it ^in  yo.ur  hand?' 

"It  is,"  said  the  colonel. 

"Is  it  a  military  sketch?" 

"It  is,"  said  the  colonel. 

"Of  an  engagement?" 

"Quite  so,"  said  the  colonel. 

"Of  the  late  engagement?'* 

**0f  the  late  engagement." 

"Please  to  describe  it,  and  then  hand  it  to  the  president 
of  the  court." 

From  that  triumphant  moment  my  sufferings  and  my 
dangers  were  at  an  end.  The  court  rose  up  and  lumped, 
on  discovering  that  I  had  strictly  obeyed  orders.  My  foe. 
the  admiral,  wJio  though  muzzled  was  malignant  yet,  con- 
trived to  suggest  that  I  was  dishonoured  hy  having  quitted 
the  field.  But  the  colonel  himself  had  done  as  much,  jmd 
gave  his  opinion,  upon  Jiis  word  andhoBjOur  as  a  pirate,  that 
when  all  i^^as  lost  the  fieV\  mv^^  \i^  c\wvttad  without  dtfe- 
grace.     I  was   going  to  V^e  io\3La9L,  "^o  wy«%x^  «»^  -^ 
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over  the  handle^  or  you  would  be  played  upon  by  the  ga^ 
den-engine/^ 

"And  at  your  own  homes,"  resumed  the  bride  of  the 
colonel,  "it  would  be  just  as  bad.  You  would  be  sent  to 
bed,  or  something  equally  undignfied.  Again,  how  would 
you  support  us?" 

The  pirate-colonel  replied  in  a  courageous  voice,  *^j 
rapine  V  But  his  bride  retorted,  "Suppose  the  grown-up 
people  wouldn't  be  rapined?" — "Then,"  sai^  the  colonel, 
"they  should  pay  the  penalty  in  blood." — "But  suppose 
they  should  object,"  retorted  his  bride,  "and  wouldn't  pay 
the  penalty  in  blood  or  anything  else?" 

A  mournful  silence  ensued. 

"Then  do  you  no  longer  love  me,  Alice  F*  asked  the  colo- 
nel. 

"Bedforth!  I  am  ever  thine,"  returned  his  bride. 

"Then  do  you  no  longer  love  me,  Nettie?"  asked  the 
present  writer. 

"Tinkling  I  I  am  ever  thine,"  returned  my  bride. 

We  all  four  embraced.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by 
the  giddy.  The  colonel  embraced  his  own  bride,  and  I 
embraced  mine.    But  two  times  two  make  four. 

"Nettie  and  I,"  said  Alice  mournfully,  ^Tiave  been  con- 
sidering our  position.  The  grown-up  people  are  too  strong 
for  us.  They  make  us  ridiculous.  Besides,  they  hate 
changed  the  times.  William  Tinkling's  baby  brother  was 
christened  yesterday.  What  took  place?  Was  any  King 
present?   Answer,  William." 

I  said  No,  unless  disguised  as  Great-uncle  Chopper. 

"Any  queen  ?" 

There  had  been  no  queen  that  I  knew  of  at  our  house. 
There  might  have  been  one  in  the  kitchen;  but  I  didn't 
think  so,  or  the  servants  would  have  mentioned  it. 

"Any  fairies?" 

None  that  were  visible. 

"We  had  an  idea  among  us,  1  think,"  said  Alice,  with 
a  melancholy  smile,  "we  four,  that  Miss  Grimmer  would 
prove  to  be  the  wicked  fairy,  and  would  come  in  at 
the  christening  with  her  crutch  stick,  and  give  the  child 
a  bad  gift.  Was  there  anything  of  that  sort?  Answer, 
FiJJiam." 
/  said  that  ma  had  said  aiterw^tftL^  <>\!A  wi  die  had) 
that  Great-uncle  Chopper'ft  gvit  ^«a  «^  ^^sSkS^s;^  Qt\fc'^\ss&.*B^ 
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hadn't  said  a  bad  one.    She  had  called  it  shabby,  electro- 
typed,  second-hand,  and  below  his  income. 

'*It  mnst  be  the  grown-up  people  who  have  changed  all 
this,'*  said  Alice.  TTe  couldn't  have  changed  it,  if  wt 
had  been  so  inclined,  and  we  never  should  have  been.  Or 
perhaps  Miss  Grimmer  is  a  wicked  fairy  after  all,  and 
won't  act  up  to  it  because  the  grown-up  people  have  per- 
suaded her  not  to.  Eitber  way,  they  would  make  ma 
ridiculous  if  we  told  them  what  we  expected.'' 

"Tyrants!"  muttered  the  pirate-colonel. 

"Nay,  my  Redforth,"  said  Alice,  "say  not  so.  Call  not 
names,  my  Redforth,  or  they  will  apply  to  pa." 

"Let  'em!"  said  the  colonel.  "I  don't  care.  Who's 
he?" 

Tinkling  here  undertook  the  perilous  task  of  remonstrat- 
ing with  his  lawless  friend,  who  consented  to  withdraw  the 
moody  expressions  above  quoted. 

^^What  remains  for  us  to  do  ?"  Alice  went  on  in  her  mild, 
wise  way.  "We  must  educate,  we  must  pretend  in  a  new 
manneir,  we  must  wait." 

The  colonel  clinched  his  teeth, — ^four  out  in  front,  and 
a  piece  of  another,  and  he  had  been  twice  dragged  to  the 
door  of  a  dentist-despot,  but  had  escaped  from  his  guards. 
^*How  educate?  How  pretend  in  a  new  manner?  How 
wait?" 

"Educate  the  grown-up  people,''  replied  Alice.  *^e 
part  to-night.  Yes,  Redforth,"  for  the  colonel  tucked  up 
his  cuffs, — "part  to-night !  Let  us  in  these  next  halidays, 
now  going  to  begin,  throw  our  thoughts  into  something  edu- 
cational for  the  grown-up  people,  hinting  to  them  how 
things  ought  to  be.  Let  us  veil  our  meaning  under  a  mask 
of  romance;  you,  I,  and  Nettie.  William  Tinkling,  being 
the  plainest  and  quickest  writer,  shall  copy  out.  Is  it 
agreed?" 

The  colonel  answered  sulkily,  "I  don't  mind."  He  then 
asked,  "How  about  pretending  ?" 

"We  will  pretend,"  said  Alice,  "that  we  are  children; 
not  that  we  are  those  grown-up  people  who  won't  help  us 
out  as  they  ought,  and  who  understand  us  so  badly."    ' 

The  colonel,  still  much  dissatisfied,  growled,  "How 
about  waiting?" 

"We  will  wait,^^  answered  little  Mice,  \akm'^  "^^^^c^^ 
band  in  hers,  and  looking  up  to  the  skj,  *S?ei  ^sr^^^^ 
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ever  constant  and  true — ^till  the  times  have  got  so  changed 
as  that  everything  helps  ns  ont,  and  nothing  makes  us 
ridicixloug,  and  the  fairies  have  come  back.  We  will  vait 
-i-eve?  constant  and  true — ^till  we  ariB  eighty,  ninety,  or 
one  hundred.  And  then  the  fairies  will  send  us  ohildren, 
and  we  will  help  them  out,  poor  pretty  little  oreatures,  if 
they  pretend  pvef  so  much/^ 

^^So  we  will,  dear^^  said  Nettie  Ashford,  taking  her 
round  the  waist  with  both  arms  and  kissing  her.  "And  now 
if  my  husband  will  go  and  buy  some  cherries  for  ua,  I  have 
got  some  money/' 

In  the  friendliest  manner  I  invited  the  colonel  to  go  with 
me;  but  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
vitation by  kicking  out  behind,  and  then  laying  down  on  his 
stomach  on  the  grass,  pulling  it  up  and  chewing  it.  When 
I  came  back,  however,  Alice  had  nearly  brought  him  out 
of  his  vexation,  and  was  soothing  him  by  tellnag  him  how 
soon  we  should  all  be  ninety. 

As  we  sat  under  the  willow-tree  and  ate  the  cherries 
(fair,  for  Alice  shared  them  out),  we  played  at  being  ninety. 

N'ettie  complained  that  she  had  a  bone  in  her  old  back, 
and  it  made  her  hobble;  and  Alice  sang  a  song  in  an  old 
woman's  way,  but  it  was  very  pretty,  and  we  were  all 
merry.  At  least,  I  don't  know  about  merry  exactly,  but 
all  comfortable. 

There  was  a  most  tremendous  lot  of  cherries ;  and  AUce 
always  had  with  her  some  neat  little  bag  or  box  or  case,  to 
hold  things.  In  it  that  night  was  a  tiny  wine-glass.  So 
Alice  arid  Xettie  said  they  would  make  some  cherry  wine 
to  drink  our  love  at  parting. 

Each  of  us  had  a  glassful,  and  it  was  delicious;  and 
each  of  us  drank  the  toast,  "Our  love  at  parting.''  The 
colonel  drank  his  wine  last;  and  it  got  into  my  heed  di- 
rectly that  it  got  into  his  directly.  Anyhow,  hip  eyes 
rolled  immediately  after  he  had  turned  the  gJaps  upsifle 
down ;  and  he  took  me  on  one  side  and  proposed  in  ft  hoarse 
whisper,  that  we  should  "Cut  'em  out  still." 

"How  did  he  mean  ?"  I  asked  my  lawless  friend, 

"Cut  our  brides  out,"  said  the  colonel,  and  then  cut  our 
way,  without  going  down  a  single  turning,  bang  to  tiie 
Spanish  main !" 

We  might  have  tried  it,  t\\o\i?\v  1  Ai^i^'V  ^^^vok  it  would 
answer;  only,  we  looked  ato^xIiaL  acL^c  «a:v  X^^  ^<8st^  iwk 
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iiothin^  but  moonlight  under  the  willow-»tree,  and'tbtlt  bur 
pretty/  pretty  wives  were  goaiei.  Wfe  buret  out  dying. 
The  colonel  gave  in  second,  and  came  to- first;  but  he  gave 
in  ditrong.  We  were  ashamed  of  our  red  eyes  and  hung 
about  for  a  half  an  hour  to  whiten  them;  Likewise  a  piece 
of  chalk  round  the  rims,  I  doing  the  dolonePs,  and  he  miiie, 
but  afterwards  found  in  the  bedroom  looking-glass  not  nat- 
ural>  besides  inflanimation.  Our  conversation  turned  on 
bfttog  ninety^  The  dolonel  told  me  he  had  a  pair  of  boots 
that  wanted  soling  and  heeling;  but  he  thought  it  hdrdly 
worth  while  to  metntion  it  to  his  father,  as  he  himself 
should  so  sooti  be  ninety,  when  he  thought  shoes  would  be 
more  convenient.  The  colonel  also  told  ine>  with  his  hand 
upon  his  hip,  that  he  felt  himself  already  getting"  oii  in 
liie>  dnd  turning  rheumatic.  And  I  told  him  (the  same. 
And  when  they  said  at  our  house  at  supper  (they  aite 
always  bothering  about  something)  that  I  stooped^  I  felt 
so  glad! 

This  is  the  end  of  the  beginning-part  tiiat  you  w^te  to 
believe  most.  : 

PART  IL 

ROMANCE.    FROM  THE  PEN  OF  MISS  ALICE 
■:    RAINBIRD/ 

Tl^fitt£  Was  once  t  king,  and  he  had  a  queen;  and  he 
was  the  manliest  of  his  sex,  and  she  was  the  loveliest  of 
hers.  The  king  was,  in  his  private  profession,  under. gov- 
ernment. The  (JUeetfs  fatiier  had  been  a  medical  man  out 
of  town. 

They  had  nineteen  children^  and  were  always  having 
more.  Seventeen  of  these  children  took  care  of  the- baby; 
and  Alicia,  the  eldest,  took  care  of  them  all.  Their  ages 
varied  from. seven,  yeats  io  seven  months.    > 

Let  US.  now  resume  our  stoify. 

One  day  the  king  was  going  to  the  office,  wh«i  he  stcnyped 
at  the  flskmonger^s  to  buy  i a.  pound  and  a  half  of  saunon 
not  too  near  the  tail,  which  the  queen  (who  Was  a  oaT*ef ul 
housekeeper)  had .  requested  him  to  send  home.  •  '  Mr. 
Pickles,  the  fishmonger,  said,  "Certainly,  sir  *'  is  thete 
any  other  article  ?  -  Good-moming.^' 
^Aged  seven. 
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The  king  went  on  towards  the  office  in  a  melancMj 
mood;  for  quarter-day  was  such  a  long  way  off,  and  several 
of  the  dear  children  were  growing  out  of  their  clothes.  He 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Mr.  Pickles's  errand-boy 
came  running  after  him,  and  said,  "Sir,  you  didn't  notice 
the  old  lady  in  our  shop/' 

"What  old  lady?''  inquired  the  king.    'T[  saw  nona" 

Now  the  king  had  not  seen  any  old  lady,  because  this 
old  lady  had  been  invisible  to  him,  though  visible  to  Mr. 
Pickles's  boy.  Probably  because  he  messed  and  splashed 
the  water  about  to  that  degree,  and  flopped  the  pairs  of 
soles  down  in  that  violent  manner,  that,  if  she  had  not 
been  visible  to  him,  he  would  have  spoilt  her  clothes. 

Just  then  the  old  lady  came  trotting  up.  She  was 
dressed  in  shot-silk  of  the  richest  quality,  smelling  of  dried 
lavender. 

"King  Watkins  the  First,  I  believe?"  said  the  old  lady. 

'Catkins,"  replied  the  king,  "is  my  name." 

"Papa,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  the  beautiful  princess 
Alicia  ?"  said  the  old  lady. 

"And  of  eighteen  other  darlings,"  replied  the  king. 

"Listen.    You  are  going  to  the  office,"  said  the  old  lady. 

It  instantly  flashed  upon  the  king  that  she  must  be  a 
fairy,  or  how  could  she  know  that  ? 

^TTou  are  right,"  said  the  old  lady,  answering  his 
thoughts.  "I  am  the  good  fairy  Grantoiarina.  Attend  I 
When  you  return  home  to  dinner,  politely  invite  the  Prin- 
cess Alicia  to  have  some  of  the  sahnon  you  bought  jnst 
now." 

"It  may  disagree  with  her,"  said  the  king. 

The  old  lady  became  so  very  angry  at  this  absurd  idea, 
that  the  king  was  quite  alarmed,  and  humbly  begged  her 
pardon. 

"We  hear  a  great  deal  too  much  about  this  thing  disa- 
greeing," said  the  old  lady,  with  the  greatest  contempt  it 
was  possible  to  express.  "Don't  be  greedy.  I  think  you 
want  it  all  yourself." 

The  king  hung  his  head  under  this  reproof,  and  said  he 
wouldn't  talk  about  things  disagreeing  any  more. 

'^e  good,  then,"  said  the  fairy  Grandmarina,  "and 
don't!  When  the  beautiful  Princess  Alicia  consents  to 
partake  ot  the  salmon, — aa  1  ttvmVL  ^\v^  ^Wl,— you  will  find 
sjie  will  leave  a  fish-bone  on  last  ^\^\ft.  "1^  W  \a  ^'^ 
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and  to  rub  it,  and  to  polish  it,  till  it  shines  like  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  to  take  care  of  it  as  a  present  from  me/' 

'T:s  that  all?"'  asked  the  king. 

"Don^t  be  impatient,  sir/'  retamed  the  fairy  Grand" 
marina,  scolding  him  severely.  "Don't  catch  people  short, 
before  they  have  done  speaking.  Jnst  the  way  with  you 
grown-up  persons.    You  are  always  doing  it." 

The  king  again  hung  his  head,  and  said  he  wouldn't  do 
so  any  more. 

"Be  good,  then,"  said  the  fairy  Grandmarina,  "and 
don't  1  Tell  the  Princess  Alicia,  with  my  love,  that  the 
fish-bone  is  a  magic  present  which  can  only  be  used  once ; 
but  that  it  will  bring  her,  that  once,  whatever  she  wishes 

for,    PROVIDED   SHE   WISHES    FOR   IT   AT   THE   RIGHT   TIME. 

That  is  the  message.    Take  care  of  it." 

The  king  was  beginning,  "Might  I  ask  the  reason?" 
when  the  fairy  became  absolutely  furious. 

"Will  you  be  good,  sir?"  she  exclaimed,  stamping  her 
foot  on  the  ground.  "The  reason  for  this,  and  the  reason 
for  that,  indeed?  You  are  always  wanting  the  reason. 
No  reason.  There!  Hoity  toity  me!  I  am  sick  of  your 
grown-up  reasons." 

The  king  was  extremely  frightened  by  the  old  lady's 
flying  into  such  a  passion,  and  he  said  he  was  very  sorry  to 
have  offended  her,  and  he  wouldn't  ask  for  reasons  any 
moire. 

^e  good  then,"  said  the  old  lady,  "and  don't !" 

With  those  words,  Grandmarina  vanished,  and  the  king 
went  on  and  on  and  on,  till  he  came  to  the  office.  There 
he  wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote,  till  it  was  time  to  go  home 
again.  Then  he  politely  invited  the  Princess  Alicia,  as 
the  fairy  had  directed  him,  to  partake  of  the  salmon.  And 
when  she  had  enjoyed  it  very  much,  he  saw  the  fish-bone 
on  her  plate,  as  the  fairy  had  told  him  he  would,  ahd  he 
delivered  the  fairy's  message,  and  the  Princess  Alicia  took 
care  to  dry  the  bone,  and  to  rub  it,  and  to  polish  it,  till  it 
shone  like  mother-of-pearl. 

And  so,  when*the  queen  was  going  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  said,  "Oh,  dear  me,  dear  me;  my  head,  my 
head !"  and  then  she  fainted  away. 

The  Princess  Alicia,  who  happened  to  be  looking  in  at 
the  chamber  door,  asking  about  breakia^V,  n?^^  ^^t^  ^sss^^c^ 
Blarmed  when  she  saw  her  royal  maTc\ma  m  >JdS&  ^\»^,  ^^^^ 
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shie  pa^g  the  bell  for  Peggy,  whkk  w^  tfce  p^me  of  (;)ie 
lord  chaml)ertoi^.  B^t  remembering  where  ijb^  snj^lliDg?- 
bottle  was,  she  climbed  on  a  ch^i  ai^d  got  it;  jbji^  after 
that  8h^  cli3^e4  on  another  chair  tp  the  be^JBidie,  §isyd  held 
the  spielli^rbottle  to  .the  queen's  nose;  md  j^tt^r  th^t  she 
jump«ed.4o\m  ^nd  got  somiC  ivater;  ^md  ^f|ter  that  she 
jumped  up  again  a^d  jetted  the  queen's  forehead ;  and,  in 
s}iprt,  when  the  iQicd  chamberlain  canie  ^,  that  d^ar  old 
woman  said  to  the  little  Princess,  "Whiat  a  trot  you  axel 
J  CQuldiu't  taye  do^e  it  better  myself!'' 

!3ut  that  w}as  not  the  woxsjt  of  the  good  queen's  il^ess. 
Qh^  mo !  She  w^  very  ill  indeed,  for  a  long  tiine.  The 
P^iqo^ss  Alicia  kept  the  seventeen  young  prsoxoes  a^^  V^' 
ce$8es  qwet,  and  dressed  and  undr/easei}  and  .danced  thie 
bat}y,  and  made  the  kettle  boil,  an4  heated  the  soup,  and 
sw^  the  hearth,  ai^d  poi^i^ed  out  the  m^dicine,  and  nuraed 
the  queen,  and  di4  all  that  ever  she  could,  and  was  as 
b\isy,  busy,  busy  as  busy  could  be;  for  there  were  not 
many  servants  at  the  palace  for  three  aroasons:.  becauae 
the  king  was  short  of  money,  beqause  a  rise  jj^  his  office 
neyer  seeijaed  to  C9me,,and  ,becau^  quar,t«rr4ay  Wjas  so  far 
off  that  it  looked  almost  as  far  off  and  as  little  s^s  one  of 
the  sjtanf. 

But  on  the  morning  whei^  the  qv^en  jfai^ted  away,  wh^ 
wa^  the  Jpat^c  fistrbonci?  Why,  ither^  it  wias  in  the  Prin- 
cess Alicia's  pocket !  She  had  almost  taken  it  out  to  bring 
the  queen  .tojifp  .^gain,  when  she  put  it  back,  wd  lo(A:ed 
for  the  smellii>g-bottle. 

After  the  queen  h,ad  come  out  of  her  swoon  that  morning 
and  fv^as  dozing,  the  Piiificess  Alicia  hurried  ^p-rstairs  to 
tell  ,a  most  particular  secret  to  a  i;ao8|t  .particular  confiden- 
tial friend  of  hejrs,  who  was  a  (Juchess.  People  did  sup- 
.pose  hejT  to  be ,a  doll;  but  she  was  rq^Uy  a  duchess,  thou^ 
nobody  knew  it  except  the  princess. 

This  ii;iost  particular  secret  wa^  the  secret  about  the 
magiiC  i^shrbone,  jthe  histo;ry  of  which  was  well-known  to 
the  duchess,  because  the  princess  ;told  her  everything,  fhe 
.princess  jkneeled  do.\5^n  by  the  bed  on  which  the  dychess 
was  lyii^g,  full-dressed  .^d  wide-^wake,  and  wjiispered  the 
secret  to  her.  The  dudji^s  amiled  and  nodded.  People 
Hiight  ha v^  supposed  that  she  never  .smiled  an^  nodied; 
but  she  often  di(J,  tl;\Wgh  ncfeoij  knew  it  .ei^cept  ,the 
.princQsSs 
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Then  tlie  Princess  Alicia  hurried  down-stairs  again  to 
keep  watch  in  the  queen's  room.  She  often  kept  watch  by 
herself  in  the  queen's  room;  but  every  evening,  while  the. 
illness  lasted,  she  sat  there  watching  with  the  king.  And 
every  evening  the  king  sat  looking  at  her  with  a  cross  look, 
wondering  why  she  never  brought  out  the  magic  fish-bone. 
As  often  as  she  noticed  this,  she  ran  up-stairs,  whispered 
the  secret  to  the  duchess  over  again,  and  said  to  the  duch- 
ess besides,  "They  think  we  children  never  have  a  rea- 
son or  a  meaning!"  And  the  duchess,  though  the  most 
fashionable  duchess  that  ever  was  heard,  winked  her 
eye. 

*^ Alicia,"  said  the  king,  one  evening,  when  she  wished 
him  good-night. 

^TTes,  papa." 

^^What  has  become  of  the  magic  fish-bone?" 

'^In  my  pocket,  papa!" 

''I  thought  you  had  lost  it!" 

"O,  no,  papa!" 

*'0r  forgotten  it?" 

'^0,  indeed,  papa." 

And  so  another  time  the  dreadful  little  snapping  pug- 
dog,  next  door,  made  a  rush  at  one  of  the  young  princes  as 
he  stood  on  the  steps  coming  home  from  school,  and  terri- 
fied him  out  of  his  wits;  and  he  put  his  hand  through  a 
pane  of  glass,  and  bled,  bled,  bled.  When  the  seventen 
other  young  princes  and  princesses  saw  him  bleed,  bleed 
bleed,  they  were  terrified  out  of  their  wits  too,  and  screamed 
themselves  black  in  their  seventeen  faces  all  at  once.  But 
the  princess  Alicia  put  her  hands  over  all  their  seventeen 
mouths,  one  after  another,  and  persuaded  them  to  be  quiet 
because  of  the  sick  queen.  And  then  she  put  the  wounded 
prince's  hand  in  a  basin  of  fresh  cold  water,  while  they 
stared  with  their  twice  seventeen  are  tliirty-four,  put  down 
four  and  carry  three,  eyes  and  then  she  looked  in  the  hand 
for  bits  of  glass,  and  there  were  fortunately  no  bits  of  glass 
there.  And  then  she  said  to  two  chubby-legged  princes, 
who  were  sturdy  though  small,  "Bring  me  in  the  royal 
rag-bag:  I  must  snip  and  stitch  and  cut  and  contrive." 
So  the  two  young  princes  tugged  at  the  royal  rag-bag, 
and  lugged  it  in ;  and  the  Princess  Alicia  sat  down  on  the 
floor,  with  a  large  pair  of  scissors  and  a  Ti^(^^  ^t^^  N^Xvt^'^^^ 
and  snipped  and  atitched  and  cut  an.d  contiV^^^,  ^"s^*^  \aa^ 
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a  bandage,  and  put  it  on,  and  it  fitted  beautifully ;  and  so 
when  it  was  all  done,  she  saw  the  king  her  papa  looking 
on  by  the  door. 

"AHcia/^ 

"Yes,  papa/^ 

"What  have  you  been  doing  ?^^ 

"Snipping,  stitching,  cutting,  and  contriving,  papa/' 

"Where  is  the  magic  fish-bone  ?^^ 

"In  my  pocket,  papa/^ 

"I  thought  you  had  lost  itr 

"Oh,  no,  papal" 

"Or  forgotten  it?" 

"No,  indeed,  papa." 

After  that,  she  ran  up-stairs  to  the  duchess,  and  told  her 
what  had  passed,  and  told  her  the  secret  over  again;  and 
the  duchess  shook  her  flaxen  curls,  and  laughed  with  her 
rosy  lips. 

Well  1  and  so  another  time  the  baby  fell  under  the  grate. 
The  seventeen  young  princes  and  princesses  were  used  to 
it;  for  they  were  almost  always  falling  under  the  grate  or 
down  the  stairs ;  but  the  baby  was  not  used  to  it  yet,  and 
it  gave  him  a  swelled  face  and  a  black  eye.  The  way  the 
poor  little  darling  came  to  tumble  was,  that  he  was  out  of 
the  Princess  Alicia^s  lap  just  as  she  was  sitting,  in  a  great 
coarse  apron  that  quite  smothered  her,  in  front  of  the 
kitchen  fire,  beginning  to  peel  the  turnips  for  the  broth  for 
dinner;  and  the  way  she  came  to  be  doing  that  was,  that 
the  king's  cook  had  run  away  that  morning  with  her  own 
true  love,  who  was  a  very  tall  but  very  tipsy  soldier. 
Then  the  seventeen  young  princes  and  princesses,  who  cried 
at  everything  that  happened,  cried  and  roared.  But  the 
Princess  Alicia  (who  couldn't  help  crying  a  little  herself) 
quietly  called  to  them  to  be  still,  on  account  of  not  throw- 
ing back  the  queen  up-stairs,  who  was  fast  getting  well, 
and  said,  "Hold  your  tongues,  you  wicked  little  monkeys, 
every  one  of  you,  while  I  examine  baby  I"  Then  she  ex- 
amined baby,  and  found  that  he  hadn't  broken  anything; 
and  she  held  cold  iron  to  his  poor  dear  eye,  and  smoothed 
his  poor  dear  face,  and  he  presently  fell  asleep  in  her  arms. 
Then  she  said  to  the  seventeen  princes  and  princesses,  "I 
am  afraid  to  let  him  down  yet,  lest  he  should  wake  and 
feel  pain;  be  good,  and  you  ^\v^\\.  «X\.  \i^  coofea"  They 
dumped  for  joy  when  they  Tcieaii  ^a\.»  «sA>^^Mi\Misca% 
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themselves  cooks'  caps  out  of  old  newspapers.  So  to  one  she 
gave  the  salt-box,  and  to  one  she  gave  the  barley,  and  to  one 
she  gave  the  herbs,  and  to  one  she  gave  the  turnips,  and 
to  one  she  gave  the  carrots,  and  to  one  she  gave  the  onions, 
and  to  one  she  gave  the  spice-box,  till  they  were  all  cooks, 
and  all  running  about  at  work,  ohe  sitting  in  the  middle, 
smothered  in  the  great  coarse  apron,  nursing  baby.  By 
and  by  the  broth  was  done ;  and  the  baby  woke  up,  smiling 
like  an  angel,  and  was  trusted  to  the  sedatest  princess  to 
hold,  while  the  other  princes  and  princesses  were  squeezed 
into  a  far-oflf  comer  to  look  at  the  Princess  Alicia  turning 
out  the  saucepanful  of  broth,  for  fear  (as  they  always  were 
getting  into  trouble)  they  should  get  splashed  and  scalded. 
When  the  broth  came  tumbling  out,  steaming  beautifully, 
and  smelling  like  a  nosegay  good  to  eat,  they  clapped  their 
hands.  That  made  the  baby  clap  his  hands ;  and  that,  and 
his  looking  as  if  he  he  had  a  comic  toothache,  made  all  the 
princes  and  princesses  laugh.  So  the  Princess  Alicia  said, 
"Laugh  and  be  good ;  and  after  dinner  we  will  make  him  a 
nest  on  the  floor  in  a  corner,  and  he  shall  sit  in  his  nest 
and  see  a  dance  of  eighteen  cooks.'^  That  delighted  the 
young  princes  and  princesses,  and  they  ate  up  all  the  broth, 
and  washed  up  all  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  cleared  away, 
and  pushed  the  table  into  a  corner ;  and  then  they  in  their 
cooks'  caps,  and  the  Princess  Alicia  in  the  smothering 
coarse  apron  that  belonged  to  the  cook  that  had  run  away 
with  her  own  true  love  that  was  the  very  tall  but  very  tipsy 
soldier,  danced  a  dance  of  ei<?hteen  cooks  before  the  angelic 
baby,  who  forgot  his  swelled  face  and  his  black  eye,  and 
crowed  with  joy. 

And  so  then,  once  more  the  Princess  Alicia  saw  King 
Watkins  the  First,  her  father,  standing  in  the  doorway 
looking  on,  and  he  said,  "What  have  you  been  doing, 
Alicia  r 

'^Cooking  and  contriving,  papa.'' 

'^What  else  have  you  been  doing,  Alicia?" 

'keeping  the  children  light-hearted,  papa,'* 

''Where  is  the  magic  fish-bone,  Alicia?" 

*Tn  my  pocket,  papa." 

'1  thought  you  had  lost  it?" 

''Oh,  no,  papa !" 

"Or  forgotten  it?" 

^'JVb,  indeedj  papa," 
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The  king  then  sighed  so  heavily,  and  seemed  so  low- 
spirited,  and  sat  down  so  miserably,  leaning  his  head  upon 
hie  hand,  and  his  elbow  upon  the  kitchen  table  pushed 
away  in  the  corner,  that  the  seventeen  princes  and  pyin- 
cesses  crept  softly  out  of  the  kitchen  and  left  him  alone 
with  the  Princess  Alicia  and  the  angelic  baby. 

*^What  is  the  matter,  papa?^^ 

"I  am  dreadfully  poor,  my  child.^^ 

"Have  you  no  money  at  all,  papa?^^ 

"None,  my  child/' 

"Is  there  no  way  of  getting  any,  papa?'* 

"No  way,''  said  the  king.  "I  have  tried  very  hard>  and 
I  have  tried  all  ways." 

When  she. heard  those  last  words,  the  Princess  Alicia 
began  to  put  her  hand  into  the  pocket  where  she  kept  the 
magic  fish-bone. 

"Papa,"  said  she,  "when  we  have  tried  very  hard,  and 
tried  all  ways,  we  must  have  done  our  very,  very  best  ?" 

"No  doubt,  Alicia." 

"When  we  have  done  our  very,  very  best,  papa,  and  that 
is  not  enough,  then  I  think  the  right  time  must  have  come 
for  asking  help  of  others."  This  was  the  very  secret  con- 
nected with  the  magic  fish-bone,  which  she  had  found  out 
for  herself  from  the  good  Fairy  Grandmarina's  words,  and 
which  she  had  so  often  whispered  to  her  beautiful  and 
fashionable  friend,  the  duchess. 

So  she  took  out  of  her  pocket  the  magic  fish-bone,  that 
had  been  dried  and  rubbed  and  polislied  tiU  it  shone  like 
mother-of-pearl ;  and  she  gave  it  one  little  kiss,  and  wished 
it  was  quarter-day.  And  immediately  it  wasi  quarter-df^y; 
and  the  king's  quarter's  salary  came  rattling  down  the 
chimney,  and  bounced  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

But  this  was  not  half  of  what  happened, — ^no,  not  a 
quarter ;  for  immediately  afterwards  the  good  Fairy  Grand- 
marina  came  riding  in,  in  a  carriage  and  four  (peacocks) 
with  Mr.  Pickles'fl  boy  up  behind,  dressed  in  eilver  and 
gold,  with  a  cocked  hat,  powdered  hair,  pink  silk  stock- 
ings, a  jewelled  cane,  and  a  nosegay.  Down  jumped  Mr. 
Pickles's  boy,  with  his  cocked  hat  in  his  hand,  and  won- 
derfully polite  (being  entirely  changed  by  enchantment), 
and  handed  Grandmarina  out ;  and  there  she  rtood,  in  her 
rich  shot-silk  smelling  of  dried  lavender,  fanning  herself 
with  a  sparkling  fan, 
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''Alicia,  my  dear/^  said  this  charming  old  fairy,  'Tiow 
do  you  do?  I  hope  I  see  you  pretty  well?  Give  me  a 
kiss/^ 

The  Princess  Alicia  embraced  her;  and  then  Grandma- 
rina  turned  to  the  king,  and  said  rather  sharply,  "Are  you 
goodP^ 

The  king  aaid  he  hoped  so. 

"I  suppose  you  know  the  reason  noWj  why  my  god- 
daughter here,^'  kissing  the  princess  again,  "did  not  apply 
to  the  fish-bone  sooner?"  said  the  fairy. 

The  king  made  a  shy  bow. 

"Ah!  but  you  didn't  then?"  said  the  fairy. 

The  king  made  a  shyer  bow. 

"Any  more  reasons  to  ask  for?''  said  the  fairy. 

The  king  said,  No,  and  he  was  very  sorry. 

"Be  good,  then,"  said  the  fairy,  "and  live  happy  ever 
afterwards." 

Then  Grandmarina  waved  her  fan,  and  the  queen  came 
in  most  splendidly  dressed;  and  the  seventeen  young 
princes  and  princesses,  no  longer  grown  out  of  their 
clothes,  came  in,  newly  fitted  out  from  top  to  toe,  with 
tucks  in  everything  to  admit  of  its  being  let  out.  After 
that,  the  fairy  tapped  the  Princess  Alicia  with  her  fan; 
and  the  smothering  coarse  apron  flew  away,  and  she  ap- 
peared exquisitely  dressed,  like  a  little  bride,  with  a  wreath 
of  orange  flowers  and  a  silver  veil.  After  that,  the  kitchen 
dresser  changed  of  itself  into  a  wardrobe,  made  of  beauti- 
ful woods  and  gold  and  looking-glass,  which  was  full  of 
dresses  of  all  sorts,  all  for  her  and  all  exactly  fitting  her. 
After  that,  the  angelic  baby  came  in  running  alone,  with 
his  face  and  eye  not  a  bit  the  worse,  but  much  the  better. 
Then  Grandmarina  begged  to  be  introduced  to  the  duchess ; 
and,  when  the  duchess  was  brought  down,  many  compli- 
ments passed  between  them. 

A  little  whispering  took  place  between  the  fairy  and  tho 
duchess ;  and  then  the  fairy  said  out  loud,  "Yes,  I  thought 
she  would  have  told  you."  Grandmarina  then  turned  to 
the  king  and  queen,  and  said,  "We  are  going  in  search  of 
Prince  Certainpersonio.  The  pleasure  of  your  company 
is  requested  at  church  in  half  an  hour  precisely."  So  she 
and  the  Princess  Alicia  got  into  the  carriage;  aad  Mx. 
Piekhs'd  boy  handed  in  the  duclieaft,  \?\iO  ^aiVj  \\s?c^<^  <^^ 
the  opposite  seat;  and  then  Mr.  Pi.c\d^^'^^V  "S^  ^^  '^'^ 
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steps  and  got  up  behind,  and  the  peacocks  flew  away  with 
their  tails  behind. 

Prince  Certainpersonio  was  sitting  by  himself,  eating 
barley-sugar,  and  waiting  to  be  ninety. 

When  he  saw  the  peacocks,  followed  by  the  carriage, 
coming  in  at  the  window,  it  immediately  occurred  to  him 
that  something  uncommon  was  going  to  happen. 

"Prince,^^  said  Grandmarina,  "I  bring  you  your 
bride.^^ 

The  moment  the  fairy  said  those  words,  Prince  Cer- 
tainpersonio's  face  left  off  being  sticky,  and  his  jacket  and 
corduroys  changed  to  peach-bloom  velvet,  and  his  hair 
curled,  and  a  cap  and  feather  flew  in  like  a  bird  and  set- 
tled on  his  head.  He  got  into  the  carriage  by  the  fairy^s 
invitation;  and  there  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
the  duchess,  whom  he  had  seen  before. 

In  the  church  were  the  princess  relations  and  friends, 
and  the  Princess  Alicia^s  relations  and  friends,  and  the 
seventen  princes  and  princesses,  and  the  baby,  and  a 
crowd  of  the  neighbours.  The  marriage  was  beautiful  be- 
yond expression.  The  duchess  was  bridesmaid,  and  beheld 
the  ceremony  from  the  pulpit,  where  she  was  supported  by 
the  cushion  of  the  desk. 

Grandmarina  gave  a  magnificent  wedding-feast  after- 
wards, in  which  there  was  everything  and  more  to  eat,  and 
everything  and  more  to  drink.  The  wedding-cake  was 
delicately  ornamented  with  white  satin  ribbons,  frosted 
silver,  and  white  lilies,  and  was  forty-two  yards  round. 

When  Grandmarina  had  drunk  her  love  to  the  young 
couple,  and  Prince  Certainpersonio  had  made  a  speech,  and 
everybody  had  cried,  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah !  Grandmarim 
announced  to  the  king  and  queen  that  in  future  there 
would  be  eight  quarter-days  in  every  year,  except  in  leap- 
year,  when  there  would  be  ten.  She  then  turned  to  Cer- 
tainpersonio and  Alicia,  and  said,  "My  dears,  you  will 
have  thirty-five  children,  and  they  will  all  be  good  and 
beautiful.  Seventeen  of  your  children  will  be  boys,  and 
eighteen  will  be  girls.  The  hair  of  the  whole  of  your 
children  will  curl  naturally.  They  will  never  have  the 
measles,  and  will  have  recovered  from  the  whooping-congh 
before  being  horn" 
On  hearing  such  good  news,  evet^\io^>j  Qx\fe^  wsJ^  "^\\^ 
Mp,  hip,  hurrah  V^  again. 
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"It  only  remains/^  said  Grandmarina  in  conclusion,,  "to 
make  an  end  of  the  fish-bone/^ 

So  she  took  it  from  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Alicia,  and 
it  instantly  flew  down  the  throat  of  the  dreadful  little 
snapping  pug-dog,  next  door,  and  choked  him,  and  he  ex- 
pired in  convulsions. 


PART  III. 

ROMANCE.   FROM  THE   PEN  OF  LIEUT.-COL.  ROBIN 
REDFORTH.^ 

The  subject  of  our  present  narrative  would  appear  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  pirate  profession  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.  We  find  him  in  command  of  a 
splendid  schooner  of  one  hundred  guns  loaded  to  the  muz- 
zle, ere  yet  he  had  had  a  party  in  honour  of  his  tentii 
birthday. 

It  seems  that  our  hero,  considering  himself  spited  by  a 
Latin-grammar  master,  demanded  the  satisfaction  due 
from  one  man  of  honour  to  another.  Not  getting  it,  he 
privately  withdrew  his  haughty  spirit  from  such  low  com- 
pany, bought  a  second-hand  pocket-pistol,  folded  up  some 
sandwiches  in  a  paper  bag,  made  a  bottle  of  Spanish 
liquorice-water,  and  entered  on  a  career  of  valour. 

It  were  tedious  to  follow  Boldheart  (for  such  was  his 
name)  through  the  commencing  stages  of  his  story.  Suffice 
it,  that  we  find  him  bearing  the  rank  of  Capt.  Boldheart, 
reclining  in  full  uniform,  on  a  crimson  hearth-rug  spread 
out  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  his  schooner  The  Beauty,  in 
the  China  seas.  It  was  a  lovely  evening;  and,  as  his  crew 
lay  grouped  about  him,  he  favoured  them  with  the  follow- 
ing melody: — 

O  landsmen  are  folly! 
0  pirates  are  jolly! 
O  diddleum  Dolly, 

Di! 
Chorus. — Heave  yo. 

The  soothing  eflPect  of  these  animated  sounds  floating 
yvesr  the  waters,  as  the  common  sailors  united  their  rough 
iroiceB  to  take  up  the  rich  tones  of  Boldheart,  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described. 

^Aged  nine. 
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It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  lookout  at  the 
masthead  gave  the  word,  "Whales  I^^ 

All  was  now  activity. 

"Where  away?'^  cried  Capt.  Boldheart,  starting  up. 

"On  the  larboard  bow,  sir/'  replied  the  fellow  at  the 
masthead,  touching  his  hat.  For  such  was  the  height  of 
discipline  on  board  The  Beauty,  that,  even  at  that  height, 
he  was  obliged  to  mind  it,  or  be  shot  through  the  head. 

"This  adventure  belongs  to  me,^*  said  Boldheart.  **Boy, 
my  harpoon.  Let  no  man  follow;"  and,  leaping  alone 
into  his  boat,  the  captain  rowed  with  admirable  dexterity 
in  the  direction  of  the  monster. 

All  was  now  excitement. 

"He  nears  him  V  said  an  elderly  seaman,  following  the 
captain  through  his  spy-glass. 

"He  strikes  him!'^  said  another  seaman,  a  mere  strip- 
ling, but  also  with  a  spy-glass. 

"He  tows  him  towards  us  V^  said  another  seaman,  a  man 
in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  but  also  with  a  spy*glass. 

In  fact,  the  captain  was  seen  approaching,  with  the  huge 
bulk  following.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  deafening  cries 
of  "Boldheart!  Boldheart!"  with  which  he  was  received, 
when,  carelessly  leaping  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  presented 
his  prize  to  his  men.  They  afterwards  made  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  seventeen  pound  ten  and  sixpence 
by  it 

Ordering  the  sails  to  be  braced  up,  the  captain  now  stood 
W.N.W.  The  Beauty  flew  rather  than  floated  over  the 
dark  blue  waters.  Nothing  particular  occurred  for  a  fort- 
night, except  taking,  with  considerable  slaughter,  four 
Spanish  galleons,  and  a  snow  from  South  America,  all 
richly  laden.  Inaction  began  to  tell  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
men.  Capt.  Boldheart  called  all  hands  aft,  and  said,  "My 
lads,  I  hear  there  are  discontented  ones  among  ye.  Let 
any  such  stand  forth," 

After  some  murmuring,  in  which  the  expressions,  "Av, 
av,  sir!"  "Union  Jack,"  "Avast,"  "Starboard,"  "Port/' 
^TBowsprit,"  and  similar  indications  of  a  mutinous  under- 
current, though  subdued,  were  audible,  Bill  Boozey,  cap- 
tain of  the  foretop,  came  out  from  the  rest.  His  form  was 
that  of  a  giant,  but  he  quailed  under  the  captain's  eye. 
^What  are  vour  wrongs?"  ^«i\cV  \Jcv^  ci,«^t^\t\. 
^'Why,  d'ye  see.  Captain  BoVaVve^tir  Te^\\^^  ^^  \ss^^v 
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ing  mariner,  '^IVe  sailed,  man  and  boy,  for  many  a  year, 
but  I  never  yet  knowM  the  milk  served  out  for  the  ship's 
company^s  teas  to  be  so  sour  as  'tis  aboard  this  craf t/^ 

At  this  moment  the  thrilling  cry,  "Man  overboard!" 
announced  to  the  astonished  crew  that  Boozey,  in  step- 
ping back,  as  the  captain  (in  mere  thoughtfulness)  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  faithful  pocket-pistol  which  he  wore 
in  his  belt,  had  lost  his  balance,  and  was  struggling  with 
the  foaming  tide. 

All  was  now  stupefaction* 

But  with  Capt.  Boldheart,  to  throw  off  his  uniform  coat, 
regardless  of  the  various  rich  orders  with  which  it  was 
decorated,  and  to  plunge  into  the  sea  after  the  drowning 
giant,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Maddening  was  the 
excitement  when  boats  were  lowered ;  intense  the  joy  when 
the  captain  was  seen  holding  up  the  drowning  man  with 
his  teeth;  deafening  the  cheering  when  both  were  restored 
to  the  main  deck  of  The  Beauty.  And,  from  the  instant 
of  his  changing  his  wet  clothes  for  dry  ones,  Capt.  Bold- 
heart  had  no  such  devoted  though  humble  friend  as  Wil- 
liam Boozey. 

Boldheart  now  pointed  to  the  horizon,  and  called  the  at- 
tention of  his  crew  to  the  taper  spars  of  a  ship  lying 
snug  in  harbour  under  the  guns  of  a  fort. 

"She  shall  be  ours  at  sunrise,"  said  he.  "Serve  out  a 
double  allowance  of  grog,  and  prepare  for  action." 

All  was  now  preparation. 

When  morning  dawned,  after  a  sleepless  night,  it  was 
seen  that  the  stranger  was  crowding  on  all  sail  to  come  out 
of  the  harbour  and  offer  battle.  As  the  two  ships  came 
nearer  to  each  other,  the  stranger  fired  a  gun  and  hoisted 
Roman  colours.  Boldheart  then  perceived  her  to  be  the 
Latin-grammar  master's  bark.  Such  indeed  she  was,  and 
had  been  tacking  about  the  world  in  unavailing  pursuit 
from  the  titne  of  his  first  taking  to  a  roving  life. 

Boldheart  now  addressed  his  men,  promising  to  blow 
them  up  if  he  should  feel  convinced  that  their  reputation 
required  it,  and  giving  orders  that  the  Latin-grammar 
master  should  be  taken  alive.  He  then  dismissed  them  to 
their  quarters,  and  the  fight  began  with  a  broadside  from 
The  Beauty.  She  then  veered  around,  and  poured  vcs. 
another.  The  Scorpion  (so  was  the  WtV  oi  ^^  \jf8w\^ax^ 
grammar  master  appropriately  called^  \^a,s  tvoV  ^o^  \^  "t^ 
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turn  her  fire;  and  a  terrific  cannonading  ensued  in  which 
the  guns  of  The  Beauty  did  tremendous  execution. 

The  Latin-grammar  master  was  seen  upon  the  poop,  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  fire,  encouraging  his  men.  To 
do  him  justice,  he  was  no  craven,  though  his  white  hat, 
his  short  gray  trousers,  and  his  long  snuff-coloured  surtout 
reaching  to  his  heels  (the  self-same  coat  in  which  he  had 
spited  Boldheart),  contrasted  most  unfavourably  with  the 
brilliant  uniform  of  the  latter.  At  this  moment,  Bold- 
heart,  seizing  a  pike  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  gave  the  word  to  board. 

A  desperate  conflict  ensued  in  the  hammock-nettings,— 
or  somewhere  in  about  that  direction, — until  the  Latin- 
grammar  master,  having  all  his  masts  gone,  his  hull  and 
rigging  shot  through,  and  seeing  Boldheart  slashing  a 
path  towards  him,  hauled  down  his  flag  himself,  gave  up 
his  sword  to  Boldheart,  and  asked  for  quarter.  Scarce  had 
he  been  put  into  the  captain's  boat,  ere  The  Scorpion  went 
down  with  all  on  board. 

On  Capt.  Boldheart's  now  assembling  his  men,  a  circum- 
stance occurred.  He  found  it  necessary  with  one  blow  of 
his  cutlass  to  kill  the  cook,  who,  having  lost  his  brother  in 
the  late  action,  was  making  at  the  Latin-grammar  master 
in  an  infuriated  state,  intent  on  his  destruction  with  a 
carving  knife. 

Capt.  Boldheart  then  turned  to  the  Latin-grammar  mas- 
ter, severely  reproaching  him  with  his  perfidy,  and  put  it 
to  his  crew  what  they  considered  that  a  master  who  spited 
a  boy  deserved. 

They  answered  with  one  voice,  "Death.^^ 

"It  may  be  so,''  said  the  captain;  ^T^ut  it  shall  never 
be  said  that  Boldheart  stained  his  hour  of  triumph  with 
the  blood  of  his  enemy.  Prepare  the  cutter." 

The  cutter  was  immediately  prepared. 

"Without  taking  your  life,"  said  the  captain,  "I  must 
yet  forever  deprive  you  of  the  power  of  spiting  other  boys. 
I  shall  turn  you  adrift  in  this  boat.  You  will  find  in  her 
two  oars,  a  compass,  a  bottle  of  rum,  a  small  cask  of  water, 
a  piece  of  pork,  a  bag  of  biscuit,  and  my  Latin  grammar. 
Go !  and  spite  the  natives,  if  you  can  find  any." 

Deeply  conscious  of  this  bitter  sarcasm,  the  unhappy 
wretch  was  put  into  the  cuttet,  axiOi  ^^  %qq>xl  left  far  bc- 
hind.     He  made  no  effort  to  TO^,\iu\.  n^?v&  ^^Tv\«fttk%^^ 
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his  back  with  his  legs  up,  when  last  made  out  by  the 
ship^s  telescopes. 

A  stift  breeze  now  beginning  to  blow,  Capt.  Boldheart 
gave  orders  to  keep  her  S.S.W.,  easing  her  a  little  during 
the  night  by  falling  off  a  point  or  two  W.  by  W.  or  even 
by  W.S.,  if  she  complained  much.  He  then  retired  for 
the  night,  having  in  truth  much  need  of  repose.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  this  brave  officer 
had  received  sixteen  wounds  in  the  engagement,  but  had 
not  mentioned  it. 

In  the  morning  a  white  squall  came  on,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  other  squalls  of  various  colours.  It  thundered 
and  lightened  heavily  for  six  weeks.  Hurricanes  then  set 
in  for  two  months.  Waterspouts  and  tornadoes  followed. 
The  oldest  sailor  on  board — and  he  was  a  very  old  one — 
had  never  seen  such  weather.  The  Beauty  lost  all  ijiea 
where  she  was,  and  the  carpenter  reported  six  feet  two  of 
water  in  the  hold.  Everybody  fell  senseless  at  the  pumps 
every  day. 

Provisions  now  ran  very  low.  Our  hero  put  the  crew 
on  short  allowance,  and  put  himself  on  shorter  allowance 
than  any  man  in  the  ship.  But  his  spirit  kept  him  fat. 
In  this  extremity,  the  gratitude  of  Boozey,  the  captain  of 
the  foretop,  whom  our  readers  may  remember,  was  truly 
affecting.  The  loving  though  lowly  WiUiam  repeatedly  re- 
quested to  be  killed,  and  preserved  for  the  captain's  table. 

We  now  approach  a  change  of  affairs. 

One  day  during  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  when  the 
weather  had  moderated,  the  man  at  the  masthead — ^too 
weak  now  to  touch  his  hat,  besides  its  having  been  blown 
away — called  out, — 

"Savages  V 

All  was  now  expectation. 

Presently  fifteen  hundred  canoes,  each  paddled  by 
twenty  savages,  were  seen  advancing  in  excellent  order. 
They  were  of  a  light-jEfreen  colour  (the  savages  were),  and 
sang  with  great  energy  the  following  strain : — 

Choo  a  choo  a  choo  tooth. 

Muntch,  munteh.     Nyeey! 
Choo  a  ohoo  a  choo  tooth. 

Muntch,  muntc^.'    Nyce! 

As  the  shades  of  night  were  by  this  tl«^^  AbiW^  x^^ 
tbe^e  expressions  were  auppo^d  \^  ercifeo^^  ^"v^  ^«k^^ 
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people^s  views  of  the  evening  hymn.  But  it  too  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  song  was  a  translation  of  "For  what  we 
are  going  to  receive/'  etc. 

The  chief,  imposingly  decorated  with  feathers  of  lively 
colours,  and  having  the  majestic  appearance  of  a  fighting 
parrot,  no  sooner  understood  (he  understood  English  per- 
fectly) that  the  ship  was  The  Beauty,  Capt.  Boldheart, 
than  he  fell  upon  his  face  on  the  deck,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  rise  until  the  captain  had  lifted  him  up,  and 
told  him  he  wouldn^t  hurt  him.  All  the  rest  of  the  sav- 
ages also  fell  on  their  faces  with  marks  of  terror,  and  had 
also  to  be  lifted  up  one  by  one.  Thus  the  fame  of  the 
great  Boldheart  had  gone  before  him,  even  among  these 
children  of  Nature. 

Turtles  and  oysters  were  now  produced  in  astonishing 
numbers ;  and  on  these  and  yams  the  people  made  a  hearty 
meal.  After  dinner  the  chief  told  Capt.  Boldheart  that 
there  was  better  feeding  up  at  the  village,  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  take  him  and  his  officers  there.  Appre- 
hensive of  treachery,  Boldheart  ordered  his  boat^s  crew  to 
attend  him  completely  armed.  And  well  were  it  for  other 
commanders  if  their  precaution— but  let  us  not  anticipate. 

When  the  canoes  arrived  at  the  beach,  the  darkness  of 
the  night  was  illumined  by  the  light  of  an  immense  fire. 
Ordering  his  boat^s  crew  (with  the  intrepid  though  illiter- 
ate William  at  their  head)  to  keep  close  and  be  upon  their 
guard,  Boldheart  bravely  went  on,  arm  in  arm  with  the 
«hief. 

But  how  to  depict  the  captain's  surprise  when  he  found 
a  ring  of  savages  singing  in  chorus  that  translation  of  "For 
what  we  are  going  to  receive,"  etc.,  which  has  been  given 
above,  and  dancing  hand  in  hand  round  the  Latin-rgram- 
mar  master,  in  a  hamper  with  his  head  shaved,  while  two 
savages  floiired  him,  before  putting  him  to  the  fire  to  be 
cooked ! 

Boldheart  now  took  counsel  with  his  officers  on  the 
course  to  be  adopted.  In  the  meantime,  the  miserable  oap^ 
tive  never  ceased  begging  pardoji  and  imploring  to  be  de- 
livered. On  the  generous  Boldhefirt's  proposal,  it  was  at 
length  resolved  that  he  should  not  be  cooked,  but  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  raw,  on  two  conditions,  namely:— 

1.    That  he  should  never,  under  any  cirqnmstanees,  pre- 
sume  to  teach  mj  boy  ?^i[xjtti\xi6  wiTsxQt^*  ^ 
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2.  That  if  taken  back  to  England,  he  should  pass  his 
life  in  travelling  to  find  out  boys  who  wanted  their  exer- 
cises done,  and  should  do  their  exercises  for  those  boys  for 
nothing,  and  never  say  a  word  about  it. 

Drawing  the  sword  from  its  sheath,  Boldheart  swore  him 
to  these  conditions  on  its  shining  blade.  The  prisoner 
wept  bitterly,  and  appeared  acutely  to  feel  the  errors  of 
his  past  career. 

The  captain  then  ordered  his  boat's  crew  to  make  ready 
for  a  volley,  and  after  firing  to  reload  quickly.  "And  ex- 
pect a  score  or  two  on  ye  to  go  head  over  heels,^'  murmured 
William  Boozey;  "for  I'm  a-looking  at  ye."  With  those 
words,  the  derisive  though  deadly  William  took  a  good  aim. 

"Firer 

The  ringing  voice  of  Boldheart  was  lost  in  tlie  report  of 
the  guns  and  the  screeching  of  the  savages.  Volley  after 
volley  awakened  the  numerous  echoes.  Hundreds  of  sav- 
ages were  killed,  hundreds  wounded,  and  thousands  ran 
howling  into  the  woods.  The  Latin-grammar  master  had 
a  spare  night-cap  lent  him,  and  a  long-tailed  coat,  which 
he  wore  hind  side  before.  He  presented  a  ludicrous  though 
pitiable  appearance,  and  serve  him  right. 

We  now  find  Capt.  Boldheart,  with  this  rescued  wretch 
on  board,  standing  off  for  other  islands.  At  one  of  these, 
not  a  cannibal  island  but  a  pork  and  vegetable  one,  he 
married  (only  in  fun  on  his  part)  the  king's  daughter. 
Here  he  rested  some  time,  receiving  from  the  natives  great 
quantities  of  precious  stones,  gold  dust,  elephants'  teeth, 
and  sandalwood,  and  getting  very  rich.  This,  too,  though 
he  almost  every  day  made  presents  of  enormous  value  to 
his  men. 

The  ship  being  at  length  as  full  as  she  could  hold  of  all 
sorts  of  valuable  things,  Boldheart  gave  orders  to  weigh 
the  anchor,  and  turn  The  Beauty's  head  towards  England. 
These  orders  were  obeyed  with  three  cheers;  and  ere  the 
sun  went  down  full  many  a  hornpipe  had  been  danced  on 
deck  by  the  uncouth  though  agile  William* 

We  next  find  Capt.  Boldheart  about  three  leagues  off 
Madeira,  surveying  through  his  spy-glass  a  stranger  of  sus- 
picious appearance  making  sail  towards  him.    On  his  firing 
a  gun  ahead  of  her  to  bring  her  to,  she  raxv  w^  ^  ^^'^> 
which  be  instantly  recognized  as  the  fi.a.g,  ttorix  N}^^  ^ssi'^^Ss^ 
the  back-garden  at  home. 
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Inferring  from  this  that  his  father  had  put  to  sea  to 
seek  his  long-lost  son,  the  captain  sent  his  own  boat  on 
board  the  stranger  to  inquire  if  this  was  so,  and,  if  so, 
wJiether  his  father's  intentions  were  strictly  honourable. 
The  boat  came  back  with  a  present  of  greens  and  fresh 
meat,  and  reported  that  the  stranger  was  The  Family,  of 
twelve' hundred  tons,  and  had  not  only  the  captain^s  father 
on  board,  but  also  his  mother,  with  the  majority  of  his 
aunts  and  uncles,  and  all  his  cousins.  It  was  further  re- 
ported to  Boldheart  that  the  whole  of  these  relations  had 
expressed  themselves  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  were 
anxious  to  embrace  him  and  thank  him  for  the  glorious 
credit  he  had  done  them.  Boldheart  at  once  invited  them 
to  breakfast  next  morning  on  board  The  Beauty,  and  gave 
orders  for  a  brilliant  ball  that  should  last  all  day. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  night  that  the  captain  dis- 
covered the  hopelessness  of  reclaiming  the  Latin-grammar 
master.  That  thankless  traitor  was  found  but,  as  the  two 
ships  lay  near  each  other,  communicating  with  The  Family 
by  signals,  and  offering  to  give  up  Boldheart.  He  was 
hanged  at  the  yard-arm  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
after  having  it  impressively  pointed  out  to  him  by  Bold- 
heart  that  this  was  what  spiters  came  to. 

The  nleeting  between  the  captain  and  his  parents  was 
attended  with  tears.  His  uncles  and  aunts  would  have  at- 
tended their  meeting  with  tears  too,  but  he  wasn't  going 
to  stand  that.  His  cousins  were  very  much  astonished  bv 
the  size  of  the  ship  and  the* discipline  pf  his  men,  and  were 
greatly  overcome  by  the  splendor  of' Tiis  uniform.  He 
Lndly  conducted  them  round  the  vessel,  and  pointed  out 
everything  worthy  of  notice.  He  also  fired  his  hundred 
guns,  and  found  it  amusing  to  witness  their  alarm. 

The  entertainment  surpassed  everything  ever  seen  on 
board  ship,  and  lasted  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  seven 
the  next  morning.  Only  one  disagreeable  incident  oc- 
curred. Capt.  Boldheart  found  himself  obliged  to  put  his 
cousin  Tom  in  irons,  for  being  disrespectful.  On  the  boy's 
promising  amendment,  however,  he  was  humanely  released 
after  a  few  hours'  close  confinement. 

Boldheart  now  took  his  mother  down  into  the  great 
cabin,  and  asked  after  the  yo\m^  lady  with  whom,  it  was 
well  known  to  the  world,  \ie  'W^is  \Ti  \o"n^.  "^\^  Tw^N^'^-t  ^'^ 
plied  that  the  object  of  liis  aftectiom  ^'^'a.  ^i^c^^^  ^\.  ^^^^^^ 
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Margate,  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing  (it  was  the  month, 
of  September),  but  that  she  feared  the  young  ladys  friends 
were  still  opposed  to  the  union.  Boldheart  at  once  re- 
solved, if  necessary,  to  bombard  the  town. 

Taking  the  command  of  his  ship  with  this  intention,  and 
putting  all  but  fighting  men  on  board  The  Family,  with 
orders  to  that  vessel  to  keep  in  company,  Boldheart  soon 
anchored  in  Margate  Roads.  Here  he  went  ashore  well 
armed,  and  attended  by  his  boat^s  crew  (at  their  head  the 
faithful  though  ferocious  William),  and  demanded  to  see 
the  mayor,  who  came  out  of  his  office. 

"Dost  know  the  name  of  yon  ship,  mayor?''  asked  Bold- 
heart  fiercely. 

"1^0,"  said  the  mayor,  rubbing  his  eyes,  which  he  could 
scarce  believe  when  he  saw  the  goodly  vessel  riding  at 
anchor. 

"She  is  named  The  Beauty,''  said  the  captain. 

"Hah !"  exclaimed  the  mayor,  with  a  start.  "And  you, 
then,  are  Capt.  Boldheart?" 

"The  same." 

A  pause  ensued.  The  mayor  trembled. 

"Now,  mayor,"  said  the  captain,  "choose!  Help  me  to 
my  bride,  or  be  bombarded.'^ 

The  mayor  begged  for  two  hours'  grace,  in  which  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  the  young  lady.  Boldheart 
accorded  him  but  one ;  and  during  that  one  placed  William 
Boozey  sentry  over  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  in- 
structions to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went,  and  to 
run  him  through  the  body  if  he  showed  a  sign. of  playing 
false. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  the  mayor  reappeared  more  dead 
than  alive,  closely  waited  on  by  Boozey  more  alive  than 
dead. 

"Captain,"  said  the  mayor,  'T  have  ascertained  that  the 
young  lady  is  going  to  bathe.  Even  now  she  waits  her 
turn  for  a  machine.  The  tide  is  low,  though  rising.  I,  in 
one  of  our  town-boats,  shall  not  be  suspected.  When  she 
comes  forth  in  her  bathing-dress  into  the  shallow  water 
from  behind  the  hood  of  the  machine,  my  boat  shall  inter- 
cept her,  and  prevent  her  return.    Do  you  the  rest." 

"Mayor,"  returned  Capt.  Boldheart,  "thou  hast  saved 
thy  town." 

The  captain  then  signalled  Ms  boat  to  tak^^OTcs.  ^^,  «»^^ 
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steering  for  himself,  ordered  her  crew  to  row  towards  the 
bathing-ground,  and  there  to  rest  upon  their  oara.  All 
happened  as  had  been  arranged.  His  lovely  bride  came 
forth,  the  mayor  glided  in  behind  her,  she  became  confused, 
and  had  floated  out  of  her  depth,  when,  with  one  skilful 
touch  of  the  rudder  and  one  quivering  stroke  from  the 
boat's  crew,  her  adoring  Boldheart  held  her  in  his  strong 
arms.  There  her  shrieks  of  terror  were  changed  to  cries 
of  joy. 

Before  The  Beauty  could  get  under  way,  the  hoisting  of 
all  the  flags  in  the  town  and  harbour,  and  the  ringing  of 
all  the  bells,  announced  to  the  brave  Boldheart  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear.  He  therefore  determined  to  be  married 
on  the  spot,  and  signalled  for  a  clergyman  and  clerk,  who 
came  off  promptly  in  a  sailing-boat  named  The  Skylark. 
Another  great  entertainment  was  then  given  on  board  The 
Beauty,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  mayor  was  called  out  by 
a  messenger.  He  returned  with  the  news  that  govern- 
ment, had  sent  down  to  know  whether  Capt.  Boldheart,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  services  he  had  done  his 
country  by  being  a  pirate,  would  consent  to  be  made  a 
lieutenant-colonel  For  himself  he  would  have  spumed 
the  worthless  boon;  but  his  bride  wished  it,  and  he  con- 
sented. 

Only  one  thing  further  happened  before  the  good  ship 
Family  was  dismissed,  with  rich  presents  to  all  on  board. 
It  is  painful  to  record  (but  such  is  human  nature  in  some 
cousins)  that  Capt.  Boldheart's  unmannerly  Cousin  Tom 
was  actually  tied  up  to  receive  three  dozen  with  a  rope's 
end  "for  cheekiness  and  making  game,''  when  Capt.  Bold- 
heart's  lady  begged  for  him,  and  he  was  spared.  The 
Beauty  then  refitted,  and  the  captain  and  his  bride  de- 
parted for  the  Indian  Ocean  to  enjoy  themselves  for  ever- 
jnore» 

PAST  IV. 

KOMANCE.  FROM  THE  PEN  OF  MISS  NETTIB 
ASHFORD.^ 

Thebe  is  a  country,  which  I  will  show  you  when  I  get 
into  maps,  where  the  children  have  everything  their  own 
way.  It  is  a  most  delightful  country  to  live  in.     The 
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grown-up  people  are  obliged  to  obey  the  children,  and  are 
never  allowed  to  sit  up  to  supper,  except  on  their  birth- 
days. The  children  order  them  to  make  jam  and  jelly  and 
marmalade,  and  tarts  and  pies  and  puddings,  and  all  man- 
ner of  pastry.  If  they  say  they  won^t,  they  are  put  in  the  ; 
corner  till  they  do.  They  are  sometimes  allowed  to  have 
some;  but  when  they  have  some,  they  generally  have  pow- 
ders given  them  afterwards. 

One  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  a  truly  sweet 
young  creature  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Orange,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  sadly  plagued  by  her  numerous  family.  Her 
parents  required  a  great  deal  of  looking  after,  and  they 
had  connections  and  companions  who  were  scarcely  ever 
out  of  mischief.  So  Mrs.  Orange  said  to  herself,  *^I  really 
cannot  be  troubled  with  these  torments  any  longer;  I  must, 
put  them  all  to  school.^^ 

Mrs.  Orange  took  off  her  pinafore,  and  dressed  herself 
very  nicely,  and  took  up  her  baby,  and  went  out  to  call 
upon  another  lady  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lemon,  who  kept  a 
preparatory  establishment.  Mrs.  Orange  stood  upon  the 
scraper  to  pull  at  the  bell,  and  gave  a  ring-ting-ting. 

Mrs.  Lemon's  neat  little  housemaid,  pulling  up  her 
socks  as  she  came  along  the  passage,  answered  the  ring- 
ting-ting. 

"Good-morning,''  said  Mr3.  Orange,  "Fiae  day.  How 
do  you  do  ?    Mrs.  Lemon  at  home  ?" 

'TTeg,  ma^am." 

"Will  you  say  Mrs.  Orange  and  baby?" 

'^es,  ma'am.    Walk  in." 

Mrs.  Orange's  baby  was  a  very  new  one,  and  real  wax 
all  over.  Mrs.  Lemon's  baby  was  leather  and  bran.  How- 
ever, when  Mrs.  Lemon  came  into  the  drawing-room  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  Mrs.  Orange  said  politely,  "Good- 
morning.  Fine  day.  How  do  you  do?  And  how  is  Little 
Tootleum-boots  ?" 

^^ell,  she  is  but  poorly.  Cutting  her  teeth,  ma'am," 
said  Mrs.  Lemon, 

"0,  indeed,  ma'am!"  said  Mrs.  Orange.  "No  fits,  I 
hope?" 

"No,  ma'am!" 

"How  many  teeth  has  she,  ma'am?" 

"Five,  ma'am." 

''Mjr  Emilia,   ma'am,   has   eiglit,"    sacvdi  ^\x^.   ^^%sn5^^. 
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"Shall  we  lay  them  on  the  mantel-piece  side  by  side,  while 
we  converse  P' 

"By  all  means,  ma^am/^  said  Mrs.  Lemon.    "Hem  V^ 

"The  first  question  is,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Orange,  "I 
don't  bore  you?'' 

"Not  in  the  least,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Lemon.  "Far 
from  it,  I  assure  you." 

"Then  pray  have  you,"  said  Mrs.  Orange, — ^^have  you 
any  vacancies?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  How  many  might  you  require?" 

"Why,  the  truth  is,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Orange,  "I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  children," — oh,  I  forgot  to 
say  that  they  call  the  grown-up  people  children  in  that 
country! — "that  my  children  are  getting  positively  too 
.much  for  me.  Let  me  see.  Two  parents,  two  intimate 
friends  of  theirs,  one  godfather,  two  godmothers,  and  an 
aunt.    Have  you  as  many  as  eight  vacancies  ?" 

"I  have  just  eight,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Ijemon. 

"Most  fortunate!    Terms  moderate,  I  think?" 

"Very  moderate,  ma'am." 

"Diet  good,  I  believe?" 

"Excellent,   ma'am." 

"Unlimited?" 

"Unlimited." 

"Most  satisfactory!  Corporal  punishment  dispensed 
with?" 

"Why,  we  do  occasionally  shake,"  said  Mrs.  Lemon, 
"and  we  have  slapped.  But  only  in  extreme  cases." 

'^Could  I,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Orange, — ^^could  I  see  the 
establishment  ?" 

"With  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Lemon. 

Mrs.  Lemon  took  Mrs.  Orange  into  the  schoolroom, 
where  there  were  a  number  of  pupils.  "Stand  up,  chil- 
dren," said  Mrs.  Lemon;  and  they  all  stood  up. 

Mrs.  Orange  whispered  to  Mrs.  Lemon,  "There  is  a 
pale,  bald  child,  with  red  whiskers,  in  disgrace.  Might  I 
ask  what  he  has  done  ?" 

"Come  here.  White,"  said  Mrs.  Lemon,  "and  tell  this 
lady  what  you  have  been  doing." 

"Betting  on  horses,"  said  White,  sulkily. 

^^Are  you  sorry  for  it,  you  nau^Vvt^  cMld?"  said  Mrs. 
Lemon. 
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"No,"  said  White.  "Sorry  to  lose,  but  shouldn't  be 
sorry  to  win.'' 

"There's  a  vicious  boy  for  you,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs- 
Lemon.  "Go  along  with  you,  sir.  This  is  Brown,  Mrs. 
Orange.  Oh,  a  sad  case.  Brown's!  Never  knows  when 
he  has  had  enough.    Greedy.    How  is  your  gout,  sir  ?" 

"^ad,"  said  Brown. 

"What  else  can  you  expect?"  said  Mrs.  Lemon.  "Your 
stomach  is  the  size  of  two.  Go  and  take  exercise  directly. 
Mrs.  Black,  come  here  to  me.  Now,  here  is  a  child,  Mrs. 
Orange,  ma'am,  who  is  always  at  play.  She  can't  be  kept 
at  home  a  single  day  together;  always  gadding  about  and 
spoiling  her  clothes.  Play,  play,  play,  play,  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  and  to  morning  again.  How  can  she  expect 
to  improve?" 

"Don't  expect  to  improve,"  sulked  Mrs.  Black.  "Don't 
want  to." 

"There  is  a  specimen  of  her  temper,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Lemon.  "To  see  her  when  she  is  tearing  about,  neglect- 
ing everything  else,  you  would  suppose  her  to  be  at  least 
good-humoured.  But  bless  you,  ma'am,  she  is  as  pert  and 
flouncing  a  minx  as  ever  you  met  with  in  all  your  days !" 

"You  must  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  them, 
ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Orange. 

"Ah,  I  have,  indeed,  ma'am!"  said  Mrs.  Lemon. 
"What  with  their  tempers,  what  with  their  quarrels,  what 
with  their  never  knowing  what's  good  for  them,  and  what 
with  their  always  wanting  to  domineer,  deliver  me  from 
these  unreasonable  children!" 

"Well,  I  wish  you  good-morning,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Orange. 

"Well,  I  wish  you  good-morning,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Tjemon. 

So  Mrs.  Orange  took  up  her  baby  and  went  home,  and 
told  the  family  that  plagued  her  so  that  they  were  all  going 
to  be  sent  to  school.  They  said  they  didn't  want  to  go  to 
school;  but  she  packed  up  their  boxes,  and  packed  them  off. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  dear  me !  Rest  and  be  thankful !"  said 
Mrs.  Orange,  throwing  herself  back  in  her  little  arm-chair. 
"Those  troublesome  troubles  are  got  rid  of,  please  the 
pigs!" 

Just  then  another  lady,  named  Mrs.  AUcupcv^^Iisa^  <5W3aA 
calling  at  the  street  door  with  a  TiiYg-Vm^-VVii^. 
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"My  dear  Mrs.  Alicumpaine/^  said  Mrs.  Orange,  "how 
do  you  do?  Pray  stay  to  dinner.  We  have  but  a  simple 
joint  of  sweet-stuff,  followed  by  a  plain  dish  of  bread  and 
treacle ;  but,  if  you  will  take  us  as  you  find  us,  it  will  be 
so  kindl^^ 

"Don't  mention  it,'^  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine.  "I  shall 
be  too  glad.  But  what  do  you  think  I  have  come  for, 
ma'am?    Guess,  ma'am." 

"I  really  cannot  guess,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Orange. 

"Why,  I  am  going  to  have  a  small  juvenile  party  to- 
night," said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine;  "and  if  you  and  Mr. 
Orange  and  baby  would  but  join  us,  we  should  be  com- 
plete." 

"More  than  charmed,  I  am  sure  I"  said  Mrs.  Orange. 

"So  kind  of  you!"  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine.  ^TBut  I 
hope  the  children  won't  bore  you  ?" 

"Dear  things !  Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Orange.  "I  dote 
upon  them." 

Mr.  Orange  here  came  from  the  city ;  and  he  came,  too, 
with  a  ring-ting-ting. 

"James,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Orange,  "you  look  tired. 
What  has  been  doing  in  the  city  to-day  ?" 

"Trap,  bat,  and  ball,  my  dear,^'  said  Mr.  Orange;  "and 
it  knocks  a  man  up." 

"That  dreadfully  anxious  city,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs- 
Orange  to  Mrs.  Alicumpaine;  "so  wearing,  is  it  not?" 

"0,  so  trying;"  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine.  "John  has 
lately  been  speculating  in  the  peg-top  ring;  and  I  often 
say  to  him  at  night,  ^John,  is  the  result  worth  the  wear  and 
tear?'" 

Dinner  was  ready  by  this  time :  so  they  sat  down  to  din- 
ner; and  while  Mr.  Orange  carved  the  joint  of  sweet-stuff, 
he  said,  "It's  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices.  Jane,  go 
down  to  the  cellar,  and  fetch  a  bottle  of  the  Upest  ginger- 
beer." 

At  tea-time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orange,  and  baby,  and  Mrs. 
Alicumpaine  went  off  to  Mrs.  Alicumpaine's  house.  The 
children  had  not  come  yet ;  but  the  ballroom  was  ready  for 
them,  decorated  with  paper  flowers. 

"How   very    sweet!"    said   Mrs.    Orange.     "The   dear 
fhin^s !    How  pleased  they  will  be !" 
^T  don't  care  for  chMTeTi  m^^\ir  ^^^^^  "^"t.  Oiwi^^ 
Snpmg. 
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^^Not  for  girls ?^'  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine.  "Cornel  you 
care  for  girls  ?'' 

Mr.  Orange  shook  his  head,  and  gaped  again.  "Frivo-* 
Ions  and  vain,  nja^am.^^ 

"My  dear  James/^  cried  Mrs.  Orange,  who  had  been 
peeping  about,  "do  look  here.  Here's  the  supper  for  the 
darlings,  ready  laid  in  the  room  behind  the  folding-doora. 
Here's  their  little  pickled  salmon,  I  do  declare.  And  here's 
their  little  salad,  and  their  little  roast  beef  and  fowls,  and 
their  little  pastry,  and  their  wee,  wee,  wee  champagne  P' 

"Yes,  I  thought  it  best,  ma'am,''  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine, 
"that  they  should  have  their  gupper  by  themselves.  Our 
table  is  in  the  corner  here,  where  the  gentlemen  can  have 
their  wine-glass  of  negus,  and  their  egg  sandwich,  and 
their  quiet  game  at  beggar-my-neighbour,  and  look  on.  As 
for  us,  ma'am,  we  shall  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  manage 
the  company." 

"0,  indeed,  you  may  say  so!  Quite  enough,  ma'am,'' 
said  Mrs.  Orange. 

The  company  began  to  come.  The  first  of  them  was  a 
stout  boy,  with  a  white  top-knot  and  spectacles.  The 
housemaid  brought  him  in  and  said,  "Compliments,  and 
at  what  time  was  he  to  be  fetched?"  Mrs.  Alicumpaine 
said,  "Not  a  moment  later  than  ten.  How  do  you  do, 
sir  ?  Go  and  sit  down."  Then  a  number  of  other  children 
came;  boys  by  themselves,  and  girls  by  themselves,  and 
boys  and  girls  together.  They  didn't  behave  at  all  well. 
Some  of  them  looked  through  quizzing-glasses  at  others, 
md  said,  "Who  are  those?  Don't  know  them."  gome  of 
:hem  looked  through  quizzing-glasses  at  others,  and  said, 
^How  do?"  Some  of  them  had  cups  of  tea  or  coffee 
mnded  to  them  by  others,  and  said,  "Thanks;  much!" 
A  good  many  boys  stood  about,  and  felt  their  shirt-collars. 
?ouT  tiresome  fat  boys  would  stand  in  the  doorway,  and 
:alk  about  the  newspapers,  till  Mrs.  Alicumpaine  went  to 
;hem  and  said,  "My  dears,  I  really  cannot  allow  you  to 
prevent  people  from  coming  in.  I  shall  be  truly  sorry  to 
io  it;  but,  if  you  put  yourselves  in  everybody's  way,  I 
iiu$t  positively  send  you  home."  One  boy,  with  a  beard 
md  a  large  white  waistcoat,  who  stood  straddling  on  the 
learthrug  wanning  hi^  coat-tails,  was  sent  home,  "Highly 
ncorrect,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine,  handing  him 
)ut  of  the  room,  "and  I  cannot  permit  \t '* 
3 
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There  was  a  children's  band, — ^harp,  comet,  and  piano, 
— and  Mrs.  Alicumpaine  and  Mrs.  Orange  bustled  among 
the  children  to  persuade  them  to  take  partners  and  dance. 
But  they  were  so  obstinate!  For  quite  a  long  time  they 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  take  partners  and  dance.  Most 
of  the  boys  said,  "Thanks;  much!  But  not  at  present." 
And  most  of  the  rest  of  the  boys  said,  "Thanks;  much! 
But  never  do.'' 

"Oh,  these  children  are  very  wearing!"  said  Mrs.  AU- 
cumpaine  to  Mrs.  Orange. 

"Dear  things!  I  dote  upon  them;  but  they  aeb  wear- 
ing/' said  Mrs.  Orange  to  Mrs.  Alicumpaine. 

At  last  they  did  begin  in  a  slow  and  melancholy  way  to 
slide  about  to  the  music;  though  even  then  they  wouldn't 
mind  what  they  were  told,  but  would  have  this  partner, 
and  wouldn't  have  that  partner,  and  showed  temper  about 
it.  And  they  wouldn't  smile, — ^no,  not  on  any  account 
they  wouldn't;  but,  when  the  music  stopped,  went  round 
and  round  the  room  in  dismal  twos,  as  if  everybody  else 
was   dead. 

^0,  it's  very  hard  indeed  to  get  these  vexing  chil- 
dren to  be  entertained!"  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine  to  Mrs. 
Orange. 

"I  dote  upon  the  darlings;  but  it  is  hard,"  said  Mrs. 
Orange  to  Mrs.  Alicumpaine. 

They  were  trying  children,  thaf  s  the  truth.  First, 
they  wouldn't  sing  when  they  were  asked;  and  then,  when 
everybody  fully  believed  they  wouldn't,  they  would.  *lf 
you  serve  us  so  any  more,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine 
to  a  tall  child,  with  a  good  deal  of  white  back,  in  mauve 
silk  trimmed  with  lace,  "it  will  be  my  painful  privilege  to 
offer  you  a  bed,  and  to  send  you  to  it  immediately." 

The  girls  were  so  ridiculously  dressed,  too,  that  thej 
were  in  rags  before  supper.  How  could  the  boys  help 
treading  on  their  trains  ?  And  yet  when  their  trains  were 
trodden  on,  they  often  showed  temper  again,  and  looked 
as  black,  they  did !  However,  they  all  seemed  to  be  pleased 
when  Mrs.  Alicumpaine  said,  "Supper  is  ready,  children  P 
And  they  went  crowding  and  pushing  in,  as  if  they  had 
had  dry  bread  for  dinner. 

"How  are  the  chilren  getting  on?"  said  Mr.  Orange  io 

Mrs,  Orange,  when  Mrs.  Oxaivg^e  came  to  look  after  baby. 

Mrs.  Orange  had  left  \)ab^  otx  a  ^^\1  tisswc  "^x,  Q^sa^ 
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while  he  played  beggar-my-neighbour,  and  had  asked  him 
to  keep  his  eyes  upon  her  now  and  then. 

"Most  charming,  my  dear!'^  said  Mrs.  Orange.  "So 
droll  to  see  their  little  flirtations  and  jealousies !  Do  come 
and  lookr 

"Much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear/'  said  Mr.  Orange;  ^T^ut 
I  don't  care  about  children  myself .'' 

So  Mrs.  Orange,  having  seen  that  baby  was  safe,  went 
back  without  Mr.  Orange  to  the  room  where  the  children 
were  having  supper. 

*^What  are  they  doing  now  ?''  said  Mrs.  Orange  to  Mrs. 
Alicumpaine. 

^^They  are  making  speeches,  and  playing  at  parliament,^* 
said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine  to  Mrs.  Orange. 

On  hearing  this,  Mrs.  Orange  set  off  once  more  back 
again  to  Mr.  Orange,  and  said,  "James,  dear,  do  come. 
The  children  are  playing  at  parliament.'* 

"Thank  you,  my  dear/'  said  Mr.  Orange,  ^^ut  I  don't 
care  about  parliament  myself." 

So  Mrs.  Orange  went  once  again  without  Mr.  Orange  to 
the  room  where  the  children  were  having  supper,  to  see 
them  playing  at  parliament.  And  she  found  some  of  the 
boys  crying,  "Hear,  hear,  hear!"  while  other  boys  cried 
"No,  no !"  and  others,  "Question  I"  "Spoke !"  and  all  sorts 
of  nonsense  that  ever  you  heard.  Then  one  of  those  tire- 
some fat  boys  who  had  stopped  the  doorway  told  them  he 
was  on  his  legs  (as  if  they  couldn't  see  that  he  wasn't  on 
his  head,  or  on  his  anything  else)  to  explain,  and  that,  with 
the  permission  of  his  honourable  friend,  if  he  would  allow 
him  to  call  him  so  (another  tiresome  boy  bowed),  he  would 
proceed  to  explain.  Then  he  went  on  for  a  long  time  in  a 
sing-song  (whatever  he  meant),  did  this  troublesome  fat 
boy,  about  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  glass;  and  about 
that  he  had  come  down  to  that  house  that  night  to  dis- 
charge what  he  would  call  a  public  duty;  and  about  that, 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  would  lay  his  hand  (his  other 
hand)  upon  his  heart,  and  would  tell  honourable  gentle- 
men that  he  was  about  to  open  the  door  to  general  ap- 
proval. Then  he  opened  the  door  by  saying,  "To  our  hos- 
tess !"  and  everybody  else  said,  "To  our  hostess !"  and  then 
there  were  cheers.  Then  another  tiresome  boy  started  up 
in  sing-song,  and  then  half  a  dozen,  "noi^^  «ltA  ti^ts.^^tsssr.'^ 
bojTB  at  once.    But  at  last  Mrs.  A\ic\im:p«mfe  ^^^'A,  ^^^  ^"^^^ 
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not  have  this  din.  Now,  children,  you  have  played  at  par- 
liament very  nicely;  but  parliament  gets  tiresome  after  a 
while,  and  it^s  time  you  left  off,  for  you  will  soon  be 
fetched.^' 

After  another  dance  (with  more  tearing  to  rags  than  be- 
fore supper),  they  began  to  be  fetched;  and  you  will  be 
very  glad  to  be  told  that  the  tiresome  fat  boy  who  had  been 
on  his  legs  was  walked  off  first  without  any  ceremony. 
When  they  were  all  gone,  poor  Mrs.  Alicumpaine  dropped 
upon  a  sofa,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Orange,-— 

"These  children  will  be  the  death  of  me  at  last,  ma'am, 
— they  will  indeed!'' 

"I  quite  adore  them,  ma'am/'  said  Mrs.  Orange;  ^T)ut 
they  DO  want  variety." 

Mr.  Orange  got  his  hat,  and  Mrs.  Orange  got  her  bonnet 
and  her  baby,  and  they  set  out  to  walk  home.  They  had 
to  pass  Mrs.  Lemon's  preparatory  establishment  on  their 
way. 

"I  wonder,  James  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Orange,  looking  up 
at  the  window,  * Vhether  the  precious  children  are  asleep !'' 

"I  don't  care  much  whether  they  are  or  not,  myself," 
said  Mr.  Orange. 

"James  dear!" 

^TTou  dote  upon  them,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Orange. 
"Thaf  s  another  thing." 

"I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Orange  rapturously.    "0,  I  do  !" 

"I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Orange. 

^^ut  I  was  thinking,  James  love,"  said  Mrs.  Orange, 
pressing  his  arm,  "whether  our  dear,  good,  kind  Mrs. 
Lemon  would  like  them  to  stay  the  holidays  with  her." 

"If  she  was  paid  for  it,  I  dare  say  she  would,"  said  Mr. 
Orange. 

"I  adore  them,  James,"  said  Mrs.  Orange,  %ut  suppose 
we  pay  her  then !" 

This  was  what  brought  that  country  to  such  perfection, 
and  made  it  such  a  delightful  place  to  live  in.  The  grown- 
up people  (that  would  be  in  other  countries)  soon  left  off 
being  allowed  any  holidays  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orange 
tried  the  experiment;  and  the  children  (that  would  be  in 
other  countries)  kept  them  at  school  as  long  as  ever  they 
livedo  and  made  them  do  whatever  they  were  told. 
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s  work  "did  not  occupy  Dickens  many  days  in  the 
g,"  and  the  price  of  £1000  explains,  to  some  extent, 
e  wrote  "  George  Silverman's  Explanation."  *  Other- 
he  little  paper  is  inexpUcable.  Dickens's  disUke  of 
it  comes  out  even  more  strongly  than  in  Mr.  Chad- 
Stiggins,  and  the  Shepherd.  The  description  of  the 
•en  cannot  be  just;  and  Brother  Hawkyard  could 
Lve  kept  to  his  refrain  of  "  thirty-five  years  "  when  the 
became  forty,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Silverman's  charac- 
morbid;  as  to  his  conduct,  "we  wish  he  would 
n  his  explanations,"  and  show  us,  too,  how  he  Uved 
mbridge  on  a  scholarship.  But  there  is  nothing  of 
st  to  be  said  about  George  Silverman. 

Andrew  Lang. 

is  stoiy  was  published  ia  the  ''Atlantic  Monthly/'  January- 
1868.— Ed. 


GEORGE  SILVERMAN'S  EXPLANATION 


FIEST  CHAPTER. 


It  happened  in  this  wise — 

But,  sitting  with  my  pen  in  my  hand  looking  at  those 
^ords  again,  without  descrying  any  hint  in  them  of  the 
^ords  that  should  follow,  it  comes  into  my  mind  that  they 
ave  an  abrupt  appearance.   They  may  serve,  however,  if 

let  them  remain,  to  suggest  how  very  difficult  I  find  it  to 
egin  to  explain  my  explanation.  An  uncouth  phrase: 
nd  yet  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  a  better. 

SECOND  CHAPTER. 

It  happened  in  this  wise — 

But,  lookipg  at  those  wordg,  and  comparing  them  with 
ly  former  opening,  I  find  they  are  the  self-same  words 
epeated.  This  is  the  more  surprising  to  me,  because  T 
mploy  them  in  quite  a  new  connection.  For  indeed  I  de- 
lare  that  my  intention  was  to  discard  the  commencement 

first  had  in  my  thoughts,  and  to  give  the  preference  to 
aother  of  an  entirely  diflPerent  nature,  dating  my  explana- 
on  from  an  anterior  period  of  my  life.  I  will  make  a 
lird  trial,  without  erasing  this  second  failure,  protesting 
lat  it  is  not  my  design  to  conceal  any  of  my  infirmities, 
hether  they  be  of  head  or  heart. 

THIRD  CHAPTER. 

IToT  as  yet  directly  aiming  at  how  it  came  to  pass,  T  will 
>me  upon  it  by  degrees.     The  natural  manner,  aftet  ^11^ 
>r  God  knpws  fhe^t  is  how  it  came  w^ou  tcv^. 
i  ^  - 
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My  parents  were  in  a  miserable  condition  of  life,  and 
my  infant  home  was  a  cellar  in  Preston.  I  recollect  the 
sound  of  fatJier's  Lancashire  clogs  on  the  street  pavement 
above,  as  being  different  in  my  young  hearing  from  the 
sound  of  all  other  clogs ;  and  I  recollect  that,  when  mother 
came  down  tlie  cellar-steps,  I  used  tremblingly  to  specu- 
late on  her  feet  Imving  a  good  or  an  ill  tempered  look, — on 
her  knees, — on  her  waist, — until  finally  her  face  came  into 
view,  and  settled  the  question.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  was  timid,  and  that  the  cellar-steps  were  steep,  and 
that  the  doorway  was  very  low. 

Mother  had  the  gripe  and  clutch  of  poverty  upon  her 
face,  upon  her  figure,  and  not  least  of  all  upon  her  voice. 
Her  sharp  and  high-pitched  words  were  squeezed  out  of 
her,  as  by  the  compression  of  bony  fingers  on  a  leathern 
bag ;  and  she  had  a  way  of  rolling  her  eyes  about  and  about 
the  cellar,  as  she  scolded,  that  was  gaunt  and  hungry. 
Father,  with  his  shoulders  rounded,  would  sit  quiet  on  a 
three-legged  stool,  looking  at  the  empty  grate,  until  she 
would  pluck  the  stool  from  under  him,  and  bid  him  go 
bring  some  money  home.  Then  he  would  dismally  ascend 
the  steps ;  and  I,  holding  my  rasfged  shirt  and  trousers  to- 
gether with  a  hand  (my  only  braces),  would  feint  and 
dodge  from  mother^s  pursuing  grasp  at  my  hair. 

A  worldly  little  devil  was  mother^s  usual  name  for  me. 
Whether  I  cried  for  that  I  was  in. the  dark,  or  for  that  it 
was  cold,  or  for  that  I  was  hungry,  or  whether  I  squeezed 
myself  into  a  warm  corner  when  there  was  a  fire,  or  ate 
voraciously  when  there  was  food,  she  would  still  say,  "0 
you  worldly  little  devil !"  And  the  sting  of  it  was,  that  I 
(|uite  well  knew  myself  to  be  a  worldly  little  devil 
Worldly  as  to  wanting  to  be  housed  and  warmed,  worldly 
as  to  wanting  to  be  fed,  worldly  as  to  the  greed  with  which 
I  inwardly  compared  how  much  I  got  of  those  good  things 
with  how  much  father  and  mother  got,  when,  rarely,  thofle 
good  things  were  going. 

Sometimes  they  both  went  away  seeking  work ;  and  then 
I  would  be  locked  up  in  the  cellar  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time.  I  was  at  my  worldliest  then.  Left  alone,  I  yielded  I 
myself  up  to  a  worldly  yearning  for  enoupfh  of  anything  I. 
(except  misery),  and  for  the  death  of  mother's  father,  who  l\ 
was  a  machine  maker  at  "RiTTcvm^Jcv^xcv,  ^s^d  on  whose  de-  L 
cease^  I  had  heard  inotUeT  ^a^>  ^\v^  ^qxjJA  v»dl^\sx\^  ^*^^  \^ 
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courtful  of  houses  "if  she  had  her  rights/^  Worldly  little 
devil,  I  would  stand  about,  musingly  fitting  my  cold  bare 
feet  into  cracked  bricks  and  crevices  of  the  damp  cellar- 
floor, — ^walking  over  my  grandfather^s  body,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  courtful  of  houses,  and  selling  them  for  meat  and 
drink,  and  clothes  to  wear. 

At  last  a  change  came  down  into  our  cellar.  The  uni- 
versal change  came  down  even  as  low  as  that, — so  will  it 
mount  to  any  height  on  which  a  human  creature  can  perch, 
— ^and  brought  other  changes  with  it. 

We  had  a  heap  of  I  don^t  know  what  foul  litter  in  the 
darkest  comer,  which  we  called  "the  bed.^^  For  three 
days  mother  lay  upon  it  without  getting  up,  and  then  be- 
gan at  times  to  laugh.  If  I  had  ever  heard  her  laugh  be- 
fore, it  had  been  so  seldom  that  the  strange  sound  fright- 
ened me.  It  frightened  father  too;  and  we  took  it  by 
turns  to  give  her  water.  Then  she  began  to  move  her  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  sin^.  After  that,  she  getting  no 
better,  father  fell  a-laughing  and  a-singing ;  and  then  there 
was  only  I  to  give  them  both  water,  and  they  both  died   . 


FOURTH  CHAPTER. 

When  I  was  lifted  out  of  the  cellar  ty  two  men,  of 
whom  one  came  peeping  down  alone  first,  and  ran  away 
and  brought  the  other,  I  could  hardly  bear  the  light  of  the 
street.  I  was  sitting  in  the  roadway,  blinking  at  it,  and 
at  a  ring  of  people  collected  around  me,  but  not  close  to 
me,  when,  true  to  my  character  of  worldly  little  devil,  I 
broke  silence  by  saying,  "I  am  hungry  and  thirsty  V' 

"Does  he  know  they  are  dead  ?"  asked  one  of  another, 

"Do  you  know  your  father  and  mother  are  both  dead  of 
fever  ?^^  asked  a  third  of  me  severely.  "I  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  dead.  I  supposed  it  meant  that,  when  the 
cup  rattled  against  their  teeth,  and  the  water  spilt  over 
them.  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty.^'  That  was  all  I  had  to 
say  about  it. 

The  ring  of  people  widened  outward  from  the  inner  side 
as  I  looked  around  me ;  and  I  smelt  vinegar,  and  what  I 
know  to  be  camphor,  thrown  in  towards  where  I  sat.  Pres- 
ently some  one  put  a  ^eat  vessel  of  smoVin^  Vvcva^^x^  ^'p. 
the  ground  near  me;  and  then  they  a\\  \oofefc^  ^V^cafc  vsv. 
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silent  horror  as  I  ate  and  drank  of  what  was  brought  for 
me.  I  knew  at  the  time  they  had  a  horror  of  me,  but  I 
couldn^t  help  it. 

I  was  still  eating  and  drinking,  and  a  murmur  of  discus- 
sion had  begun  to  arise  respecting  what  was  to  be  done 
with  me  next,  when  I  heard  a  cracked  voice  somewhere  in 
the  ring  say,  "My  name  is  Hawkyard,  Mr.  Verity  Hawk- 
yard,  of  West  Bromwich.^^  Then  the  ring  split  in  one 
place;  and  a  yellow-faced,  peak-nosed  gentleman,  clad  all 
in  iron-grey  to  his  gaiters^  pressed  forward  with  a  police- 
man and  another  official  of  some  sort.  He  came  forward 
close  to  the  vessel  of  smoking  vinegar;  from  which  he 
sprinkled  himself  carefully,  and  me  copiously. 

"He  had  a  grandfather  at  Birmingham,  this  young  boy, 
who  is  just  dead,  too,'^  said  Mr.  Hawkyard. 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  and  said  in  a  raven- 
ing manner,  "Whereas  his  houses  ?^' 

"Hah !  Horrible  worldliness  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,** 
said  Mr.  Hawkyard,  casting  more  of  the  vinegar  over  me, 
as  if  to  get  my  devil  out  of  me*  "I  have  undertaken  t 
slight — a  ve-ry  slight — ^trust  in  behalf  of  this  boy ;  quite  a 
voluntary  trust;  a  matter  of  mere  honour,  if  not  of  mere 
sentiment :  still  I  have  taken  it  upon  myself,  and  it  shall 
be  (0  yes,  it  shall  be!)  discharged.** 

The  bystanders  seemed  to  form  an  opinion  of  this  gen- 
tleman much  more  favourable  than  their  opinion  of  me. 

"He  shall  be  taught,**  said  Mr.  Hawkyard  '^(0  yes,  he 
shall  be  taught!),  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  for  the 
present?  He  may  be  infected.  He  may  disseminate  in- 
fection.** The  ring  widened  considerably.  *^What  is  to 
be  done  with  him?** 

He  held  some  talk  with  the  two  officials.  I  could  dis- 
tinguish no  word  save  "Farmhouse.*'  There  was  another 
sound  several  times  repeated,  which  was  wholly  ineaninff- 
less  in  my  ears  then,  but  which  I  knew  afterwards  to  be 
"Hoghton  Towers.** 

^^es,**  said  Mr.  Hawkyard.  "I  think  that  sounds 
promising;  I  think  that  sounds  hopeful.  And  he  can  be 
put  by  himself  in  a  ward,  for  a  night  or  two,  you  sayP* 

It  seemed  to  be  the  police  officer  who  had  said  so ;  for  it 
was  he  who  replied.  Yes !  Tt  was  he,  too,  who  finally  took 
m^  by  the  arm,  and  "waWea.  m^  \ifel<yt^  Vyms.  tlwrough  the 
streets  into  a  whitewasheflL  toomixi  ^\iw^\^5c^^cm.%>^9^«B^ 
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I  had  a  chair  to  sit  in,  a  table  to  sit  at,  an  iron  bedstead 
and  a  good  mattress  to  lie  upon,  and  a  rug  and  blanket  to 
cover  me.  Where  1  had  enough  to  eat,  too,  and  waa  shown 
how  to  clean  the  tin  porringer  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to 
me,  until  it  was  as  good  as  a  looking-glass.  Here,  like- 
wise, I  was  put  in  a  bath,  and  had  new  clotlies  brought  to 
me;  and  my  old  rags  were  burnt,  and  I  was  camphored 
and  vinegared  and  disinfected  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

When  all  this  was  done,  I  don^t  know  in  how  many 
days  or  how  few,  but  it  matters  not, — Mr.  Hawkyard 
stepped  in  at  the  door,  remaining  close  to  it,  and  said,  "Go 
and  stand  against  the  opposite  wall,  George  Silverman. 
As  far  off  as  you  can.    Thaf  11  do.    How  do  you  feel  P' 

I  told  him  that  I  didn't  feel  cold,  and  didn't  feel  hungry, 
and  didn't  feel  thirsty.  That  was  the  whole  round  of  hu- 
man feelings,  as  far  as  I  knew,  except  the  pain  of  being 
beaten. 

*^Well,^'  said  he,  "you  are  going,  George,  to  a  healthy 
farmhouse  to  be  purified.  Keep  in  the  air  there  as  much 
aa  you  can.  Live  an  out-of-door  life  there,  until  you  are 
fetched  away.  You  had  better  not  say  mucli — in  fact, 
you  had  better  be  very  careful  not  to  say  anything — about 
what  your  parents  died  of,  or  they  might  not  like  to  take 
you  in.  Behave  well,  and  I'll  put  you  to  school ;  O  yes !  I'll 
put  you  to  school,  though  I  am  not  obligated  to  do  it.  I 
am  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  George;  and  I  have  been  a  good 
servant  to  him,  I  have,  these  five  and  thirty  years.  The 
Lord  has  had  a  good  servant  in  me,  and  he  knows  it.'' 

What  I  then  supposed  him  to  mean  by  this,  I  cannot 
ima^ne.  As  little  do  I  know  when  I  began  to  compre- 
hend that  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  some  obscure 
denomination  or  congregation,  every  member  of  which 
held  forth  to  the  rest  when  so  inclined ;  and  among  whom 
he  was  called  Brother  Hawkyard.  It  was  enough  for  me  to 
know,  on  that  day  in  the  ward,  that  the  fanner's  cart  was 
waiting  for  me  at  the  street  corner.  I  was  not  slow  to  get 
into  it;  for  it  was  the  first  ride  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 

It  made  me  sleepy,  and  I  slept.  First  I  stared  at  Pres- 
ton streets  as  long  as  they  lasted ;  and,  meanwhile,  I  may 
have  had  some  small  dumb  wondering  within  me  wherea- 
bouts our  cellar  was ;  but  I  doul)t  it.  Such  a  worldly  little 
.devil  was  I^  that  J  took  no  tliou^ht  wVvo  ^oa\\^  \>\\tn(  l^KJwe^ 
and  mother^  or  where  they  would  1:)e  AniTieA,  ot  \N\ifeT^.   '^X^^ 
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question  whether  the  eating  and  drinking  by  day,  and  the 
covering  by  night  would  be  as  good  at  the  farmhouse  as  at 
the  ward,  superseded  those  questions. 

The  jolting  of  the  cart  on  a  loose  stony  road  awoke  me; 
and  I  found  that  we  were  mounting  a  steep  hill,  where  the 
road  was  a  rutty  by-road  through  a  field.  And  so,  by  frag- 
ments of  an  ancient  terrace,  and  by  some  rugged  out-build- 
ings that  had  once  been  fortified,  and  passing  under  a 
ruined  gateway  we  came  to  the  old  farmhouse  in  the  thick 
stone  wall  outside  the  old  quadrangle  of  Hoghton  Towers; 
which  I  looked  at  like  a  stupid  savage,  seeing  no  specialty 
in,  seeing  no  antiquity  in ;  assuming  all  farmhouses  to  re- 
semble it;  assigning  the  decay  I  noticed  to  the  one  potent 
cause  of  all  ruin  that  I  knew, —  poverty;  eyeing  the  pigeons 
in  their  flights,  the  cattle  in  their  stalls,  the  ducks  in  the 
pond,  and  the  fowls  pecking  about  the  yard,  with  a  hungry 
hope  that  plenty  of  them  might  be  killed  for  dinner  while 
I  stayed  there ;  wondering  whether  the  scrubbed  dairy  ves- 
els,  drying  in  the  sunlight,  could  be  goodly  porringers  out 
of  which  the  master  ate  his  belly-filling  food,  and  which 
he  polished  when  he  had  done,  according  to  my  ward  expe- 
rience ;  shrinkingly  doubtful  whether  the  shadows,  passing 
over  that  airy  height  on  the  bright  spring  day,  were  not 
something  in  the  nature  of  frowns, — sordid,  afraid,  imad- 
miring, — a  small  brute  to  shudder  at. 

To  that  time  I  had  never  had  the  faintest  Impression  of 
duty.  I  had  had  no  knowledge  whatever  that  there  was 
anything  lovely  in  this  life.  When  I  had  occasionally 
slunk  up  the  cellar-steps  into  the  street,  and  glared  in  at 
shop-wiridows,  I  had  done  so  with  no  higher  feelings  than 
we  may  suppose  to  animate  a  mangy  young  dog  or  wolf- 
cub.  It  is  equally  the  fact  that  I,  had  never  been  alone,  in 
the  sense  of  holding  unselfish  converse  with  myself.  I  had 
been  solitary  often  enough,  but  nothing  better. 

Such  was  my  condition  when  I  sat  down  to  my  dinner 
that  day,  in  the  kitchen  of  the  old  farmhouse.  Such  was 
my  condition  when  I  lay  on  my  bed  in  the  old  farmhouse 
that  night,  stretched  out  opposite  the  narrow  muUioned 
window,  in  the  cold  light  of  the  moon,  like  a  young  vam- 
pire. 
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FIFTH  CHAPTER. 

What  do  I  know  now  of  the  Hoghton  Towers?  Very 
little;  for  I  have  been  gratefully  unwilling  to  disturb  my 
first  impressions.  A  house,  centuries  old,  on  high  ground  a 
mile  or  'so  removed  from  the  road  between  Preston  and 
Blackburn,  where  the  first  James  of  England,  in  his  hurry 
to  make  money  by  making  baronets,  perhaps  made  some  of 
those  remunerative  dignitaries.  A  house,  centuries  old, 
deserted  and  falling  to  pieces,  its  woods  and  gardens  long 
since  grass-land  or  ploughed  up,  the  rivers  Ribble  and 
Darwen  glancing  below  it,  and  a  vague  haze  of  smoke, 
against  which  not  even  the  supernatural  prescience  of  the 
first  Stuart  could  foresee  a  counterblast,  hinting  at  steam- 
power,  powerful  in  two  distances. 

What  did  I  know  then  of  Hoghton  Towers?  When  I 
first  peeped  in  at  the  gate  of  the  lifeless  quadrangle,  and 
started  from  the  mouldering  statue  becoming  visible  to  me 
like  its  guardian  ghost;  when  I  stole  round  by  the  back  of 
the  farmhouse,  and  got  in  among  the  ancient  rooms,  many 
of  them  with  their  floors  and  ceilings  falling,  the  beams 
and  rafters  hanging  dangerously  down,  the  plaster  dropping 
as  I  trod,  the  oaken  panels  stripped  away,  the  windows 
half  walled  up,  half  broken;  when  I  discovered  a  gallery 
commanding  the  old  kitchen,  and  looked  down  between 
balustrades  upon  a  massive  old  table  and  benches,  fearing 
to  see  I  know  not  what  dead-alive  creatures  come  in  and 
seat  themselves,  and  look  up  with  I  know  not  what  dread- 
ful eyes,  or  lack  of  eyes,  at  me ;  when  all  over  the  house  I 
was  awed  by  gaps  and  chinks  where  the  sky  stared  sorrow- 
fully at  me,  where  the  birds  passed,  and  the  ivy  rustled, 
and  the  stains  of  winter  weather  blotched  the  rotten  floors ; 
when  down  at  the  bottom  of  dark  pits  of  staircase,  into 
which  the  stairs  had  sunk,  green  leaves  trembled,  butter- 
flies fluttered,  and  bees  hummed  in  and  out  through  the 
broken  doorways;  when  encircling  the  whole  ruin  were 
sweet  scents,  and  sights  of  fresh  green  growth,  and  ever- 
renewing  life,  that  I  had  never  dreamed  of, — I  say,  when  I 
passed  into  such  clouded  perception  of  these  thing:8  as  tcly 
dark  soul  could  compass,  what  did  1  "kucm  ^^"n  ^^"^^^piw^tN. 
Towers  P 
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I  have  written  that  the  sky  stared  sorrowfully  at  me. 
Therein  have  I  anticipated  the  answer.  I  knew  that  all 
these  things  looked  sorrowfully  at  me;  that  they  seemed 
to  sigh  or  whisper,  not  without  pity  for  me.  ^^Alas!  poor 
worldly  little  devH  V' 

There  were  two  or  three  rats  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
smaller  pits  of  broken  staircase  when  I  craned  over  and 
looked  in.  They  were  scuffling  for  some  grey  that  was 
there;  and,  when  they  started  and  hid  themselves  close 
together  in  the  dark,  I  thought  of  the  old  life  (it  had  grown 
old  already)  in  the  cellar. 

How  not  to  be  this  worldly  little  devil  ?  how  not  to  have 
a  repugnance  towards  myself  as  I  had  towards  the  rats  ?  I 
hid  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  smaller  chambers,  frightened 
at  myself,  and  crying  (it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  cried 
for  any  cause  not  purely  physical),  and  I  tried  to  think 
about  it.  One  of  the  farm  ploughs  came  into  my  range  of 
view  just  then;  and  it  seemed  to  help  me  as  it  went  on 
with  its  two  horses  up  and  down  the  field  so  peacefully  and 
quietly. 

There  was  a  girl  of  about  my  own  age  in  the  farmhouse 
family,  and  she  sat  opposite  to  me  at  the  narrow  table  at 
meal-times.  It  had  come  into  my  mind,  at  our  first  dinner, 
that  she  might  take  the  fever  from  me.  The  thought  had 
not  disquieted  me  then.  I  had  only  speculated  how  she 
would  look  under  the  altered  circumstances,  and  whether 
she  would  die.  But  it  came  into  my  mind  now,  that  I 
might  try  to  prevent  her  taking  the  fever  by  keeping  away 
from  her.  I  knew  I  should  have  but  scrambling  board  if 
I  did ;  so  much  the  less  worldly  and  less  devilish  the  deed 
would  be,  I  thought. 

From  that  hour,  I  withdrew  myself  at  early  morning  into 
secret  comers  of  the  ruined  house,  and  remained  hidden 
there  until  she  went  to  bed.  At  first,  when  the  meals  were 
ready,  I  used  to  hear  them  calling  me ;  and  then  my  reso- 
lution weakened.  But  I  strengthened  it  again,  by  going 
farther  off  into  the  ruin,  and  getting  out  of  hearing.  I 
often  watched  for  her  at  the  dim  windows;  and,  when  I 
saw  that  she  was  fresh  and  rosy,  felt  much  happier. 

Out  of  this  holding  her  in  my  thoiiprhts,  and  to  the  hum- 
anising  of  myself,  I  suppose  some  childish  love  arose  within 
me.  I  felt,  in  some  sort,  c\\?^m?veA  \i^i  ^i)tv^  yd^^  of  protect- 
ing her, — by  the  pride  oi  lu^cVViiS  Vcv^  ^^w&r,^  \^t  V^\.  \a 
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my  heart  swelled  with  that  new  feeling,  it  insensibly  soft- 
ened about  mother  and  father.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
frozen  before,  and  now  to  be  thawed.  The  old  ruin  and 
all  the  lovely  things  that  haunted  it  were  not  sorrowful 
for  me  only,  but  sorrowful  for  mother  and  father  as  well. 
Therefore  did  I  cry  again,  and  often  too. 

The  farmhouse  family  conceived  me  to  be  of  a  morose 
temper,  and  were  very  short  with  me;  though  they  never 
stinted  me  in  such  broken  fare  as  was  to  be  got  out  of  regu- 
lar hours.  One  night  when  I  lifted  the  kitchen  latch  at 
my  usual  time,  Sylvia  (that  was  her  pretty  name)  had  hut 
just  gone  out  of  the  room.  Seeing  her  ascending  the  oppo- 
site stairs,  I  stood  still  at  the  door.  She  had  heard  the 
clink  of  the  latch  and  looked  round. 

"George,"  she  called  to  me  in  a  pleased  voice,  "to- 
morrow is  my  birthday;  and  we  are  to  have  a  fiddler, 
and  there^s  a  party  of  boys  and  girls  coming  in  a  cart, 
and  we  shall  dance.  I  invite  you.  Be  sociable  for  once, 
George." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  miss,"  I  answered;  ^T)ut  I — ^but,  no; 
I  can^t  come." 

"You  are  a  disagreeable,  ill-humoured  lad,"  she  returned 
disdainfully;  "and  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  you.  I  shall 
never  speak  to  you  again." 

As  I  stood  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  after  she  was 
gone,  I  felt  that  the  farmer  bent  his  brows  upon  me. 

"Eh,  lad,"  said  he;  "Sylvy^s  right.  You^re  as  moody 
and  broody  a  lad  as  never  I  set  eyes  on  yet." 

I  tried  to  assure  him  that  I  meant  no  harm ;  but  he  only 
said  coldly,  "Maybe  not,  maybe  not !  There  get  thy  sup- 
per, get  thy  supper ;  and  then  thou  canst  sulk  to  thy  heart's 
content  again." 

Ah !  if  they  could  have  seen  me  the  next  day,  in  the  ruin, 
watching  for  the  arrival  of  the  cartful  of  merry  young 
guests;  if  they  could  have  seen  me  at  night,  gliding  out 
from  behind  the  ghostly  statue,  listening  to  the  music  and 
the  fall  of  dancing  feet,  and  watching  the  lighted  farm- 
house windows  from  the  quadrangle  when  all  the  ruin  was 
dark;  if  they  could  have  read  my  heart,  as  I  crept  up  to 
bed  by  the  back  way,  comforting  myself  with  the  reflection, 
"They  will  take  no  hurt  from  me." — they  would  not  have 
thought  mine  a  morose  or  an  unsocial  t\«l\ax\^. 

It  was  in  these  ways  that  I  began  to  iotxcv  ^  ^'^  ^\%^'s^^r 
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tion ;  to  be  of  a  timidly  silent  character  under  misconstruc- 
tion; to  have  an  inexpressible,  perhaps  a  morbid,  dread  of 
ever  being  sordid  or  worldly.  It  was  in  these  ways  that 
my  nature  came  to  shape  itself  to  such  a  mould,  even  be- 
fore it  was  affected  by  the  influences  of  the  studious  and 
retired  life  of  a  poor  scholar. 


SIXTH  CHAPTER, 

Brother  Hawkyard  (as  he.  insisted  on  my  calling  him) 
put  me  to  school,  and  told  me  to  work  my  way.  "You  are 
all  right,  George/^  he  said.  "I  have  been  the  best  servant 
the  Lord  has  had  in  his  service  for  this  five  and  thirty  year. 
(0,  I  have !) ;  and  he  knows  the  value  of  such  a  servant  as 
I  have  been  to  him  (0,  yes,. he  does);  and  he'll  prosper 
your  schooling  as  a  part  of  my  reward.  That's  what  he'H 
do,  George.     He'll  do  it  for  me." 

From  the  first  I  could  not  like  this  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  the  sublime,  inscrutable  Almighty,  on 
Brother  Hawkyard's  part.  As  I  grew  a  little  wiser,  and 
still  a  little  wiser,  I  liked  it  less  and  less.  His  manner, 
too,  of  confirming  himself  in  a  parenthesis, — as  if,  know- 
ing himself,  he  doubted  his  own  word, — I  found  distaste- 
ful. I  cannot  tell  how  much  these  dislikes  cost  me;  for  I 
had  a  dread  that  they  were  worldly. 

As  time  went  on,  I  became  a  Foundation-boy  on  a  good 
foundation,  and  I  cost  Brother  Hawkyard  nothing.  When 
I  had  worked  my  way  so  far,  I  worked  yet  harder,  in  the 
hope  of  ultimately  getting  a  presentation  to  college  and  a 
fellowship.  My  health  has  never  been  strong  (some  vapour 
from  the  Preston  cellar  cleaves  to  me,  I  think)  ;  and  what 
with  much  work  and  some  weakness,  I  came  again  to  be 
regarded — that  is,  by  my  fellow-students — as  "unsocial. 

All  through  my  time  as  a  Foundation-boy,  I  was  within 
a  few  miles  of  Brother  Hawkyard's  congregation;  and 
whenever  I  was  what  we  called  a  leave-boy  on  SundaVj 
I  went  over  there  at  his  desire.  Before  the  knowledge  be- 
came forced  upon  me  that  outside  their  place  of  meeting 
these  brothers  and  sisters  were  no  better  than  the  rest  of 
the  human  family,  but  on  the  whole  were,  to  put  the  case 
mildly^  as  bad  as  most,  m  Te??>^ee\,  oi  ?^tov^  ^Viort  weight 
in  their  shops,  and  not  apeakmg^  ^ke  \?c>aJC[is-^  ^aa:5^\fc\ss^ 
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this  knowledge  became  forced  upon  me,  their  prolix  ad- 
dresses, their  inordinate  conceit,  their  daring  ignorance, 
their  investment  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth 
with  their  own  miserable  meannesses  and  littlenefeses, 
greatly  shocked  me.  Still,  as  their  turn  for  the  frame  of 
mind  that  could  not  perceive  them  to  be  in  an  exalted  state 
of  grace  was  the  "worldly^*  state,  I  did  for  a  time  suffer 
tortures  under  my  inquiries  of  myself  whether  that  young 
worldly  devilish  spirit  of  mine  could  secretly  be  lingering 
at  the  bottom  of  my  non-appreciation. 

Brother  Hawkyard  was  the  popular  expounder  in  this 
assembly,  and  generally  occupied  the  platform  (there  was 
a  little  platform  with  a  table  on  it,  in  lieu  of  a  pulpit)  first 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  He  was  by  trade  a  drysalter. 
Brother  Gimblet,  an  elderly  man  with  a  crabbed  face,  a 
large  dog's-eared  shirt  collar,  and  a  spotted  blue  necker- 
chief reaching  up  behind  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  was  also 
a  drysalter  and  expounder.  Brother  Gimblet  professed 
the  greatest  admiration  for  Brother  Hawkyard,  but  {I  had 
thought  more  than  once)  bore  him  a  jealous  grudge. 

Let  whosoever  may  peruse  these  lines  kindly  take  the 
pains  here  to  read  twice  my  solemn  pledge,  that  what  I 
write  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  congregation  in 
question  I  write  scrupulously,  literally,  exactly,  from  the 
life  and  the  truth. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  I  had  won  what  I  had  so  long 
tried  for,  and  when  it  was  certain  that  I  was  going  up  to 
college.  Brother  Hawkyard  concluded  a  long  exhortation 
thus : — 

"Well,  my  friends  and  fellow-sinners,  now  I  told  you 
when  I  began,  that  I  didn^t  know  a  word  of  what  I  was 
going  to  say  to  you  (and  no,  I  did  not !),  but  that  it  was  all 
one  to  me,  because  I  knew  the  Lord  would  put  into  my 
mouth  the  words  I  wanted. 

("That's  it!''  from  Brother  Gimblet.) 

"And  he  did  put  into  my  mouth  the  words  I  wanted.^' 

("So  he  did!"  from  Brother  Gimblet.) 

"And  why?" 

("Ah,  let's  have  that!"  from  Brother  Gimblet.) 

"Because  I  have  been  his  faithful  servant  for  five  and 
thirty  years,  and  because  he  knows  it.    For  five  and  thirtY 
years !     And  he  knows  it,  mind  you\    \  ^o\,  ^i\vQ^'$^^  ^<5^^ 
that  I  wanted  on  account  of  my  "wagea.    1  ^^^  ^^'^  \tw«s. 
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the  Lord,  my  fellow-sinners.  Down!  I  said,  ^Here's  a 
heap  of  wages  due;  let  us  have  something  down,  on  ac'^ 
count.^  And  I  got  it  down,  and  I  paid  it  over  to  you;  and 
you  won^t  wrap  it  up  in  a  napkin,  nor  yet  in  a  towel,  nor 
yet  pocketankercher,  but  you^U  put  it  out  at  good  interest. 
Very  well.  Now,  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  fellow-sin- 
ners, I  am  going  to  conclude  with  a  question,  and  1^11  make 
it  so  plain  (with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  after  five  and  thirty 
years,  I  should  rather  hope!)  as  that  the  Devil  shall  not 
be  able  to  confuse  it  in  your  heads, — ^which  he  would  be 
overjoyed  to  do.^^ 

("Just  his  way.  Crafty  old  blackguard!'^  from  Brother 
Gimblet.) 

"And  the  question  is  this,  Are  the  angels  learned?'^ 

("Not  they.  Not  a  bit  on  it!''  from  Brother  Gimblet, 
with  the  greatest  confidence.) 

"Not  they.  And  where's  the  proof?  sent  ready-made 
by  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  Why,  there's  one  among  us  here 
now,  that  has  got  all  the  learning  that  can  be  crammed  into 
him.  I  got  him  all  the  learning  that  could  be  crammed 
into  him.  His  grandfather"  (this  I  had  never  heard  be- 
fore) "was  a  brother  of  ours.  He  was  Brother  Parksop. 
That's  what  he  was.  Parksop;  Brother  Parksop.  His 
worldly  name  was  Parksop,  and  he  was  a  brother  of  this 
brotherhood.     Then  wasn't  he  Brother  Parksop?" 

("Must  be.  Couldn't  help  hisself !"  from  Brother  Gim- 
blet.) 

"Well,  he  left  that  one  now  here  present  among  us  to 
the  care  of  a  brother-sinner  of  his  (and  that  brother-sinner, 
mind  you,  was  a  sinner  of  a  bigger  size  in  his  time  than 
any  of  you;  praise  the  Lord!),  Brother  Hawkyard.  Me. 
/  got  him  without  fee  or  reward, — without  a  morsel  of 
m3rrrh,  or  frankincense,  nor  yet  amber,  letting  alone  the 
honeycomb, — all  the  learning  that  could  be  crammed  into 
him.  Has  it  brought  him  into  our  temple,  in  the  spirit? 
No.  Have  we  had  any  ignorant  brothers  and  sisters  that 
didn't  know  round  0  from  crooked  S,  come  in  among  us 
meanwhile?  Many.  Then  the  angels  are  not  learned: 
then  they  don't  so  much  as  know  their  alphabet.  An^l 
now,  my  friends  and  fellow-sinners,  having  brought  it  to 
that,  perhaps  some  brother  present — perhaps  you,  Brother 
Oimblet — will  pray  a  bit  ioT  w^?' 
Brother  Gimblet  undertooV:  \X\^  «y?tfst^^  i^ositf^vsisL^  *» 
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having  drawn  his  sleeve  across  his  mouth,  and  muttered, 
"Well,  I  donH  know  as  I  see  my  way  to  hitting  any  of 
you  quite  in  the  right  place  neither/'  He  said  this  with  a 
dark  smile  and  then  began  to  bellow.  What  we  were  spe- 
cially to  be  preserved  from,  according  to  his  solicitations, 
was,  despoilment  of  the  orphan,  suppression  of  testimen- 
tary  intentions  on  the  part  of  a  father  or  (say)  grand- 
father, appropriation  of  the  orphan's  house-property,  feign- 
ing to  give  in  charity  to  the  wronged  one  from  whom  we 
withheld  his  due;  and  that  class  of  sins.  He  ended  with 
the  petition,  "Give  us  peace !''  which,  speaking  for  myself, 
was  very  much  needed  after  twenty  minutes  of  his  bellow- 
ing. 

Even  though  I  had  not  seen  him  when  he  rose  from  his 
knees,  steaming  with  perspiration,  glance  at  Brother  Hawk- 
yard,  and  even  though  I  had  not  heard  Brother  Hawkyard's 
tone  of  congratulating  him  on  the  vigour  with  which  he  had 
roared,  I  should  have  detected  a  malicious  application  in 
this  prayer.  Unformed  suspicions  to  a  similar  effect  had 
sometimes  passed  through  my  mind  in  my  earlier  school- 
days, and  had  always  caused  me  great  distress;  for  they 
were  worldly  in  their  nature,  and  wide,  very  wide,  of  the 
spirit  that  had  drawn  me  from  Sylvia.  They  were  sordid 
suspicions  without  a  shadow  of  proof.  They  were  worthy 
to  have  originated  from  the  unwholesome  cellar.  They  were 
not  only  without  proof,  but  against  proof;  for  was  I  not 
myself  a  living  proof  of  what  Brother  Hawkyard  had  done? 
and  without  him,  how  should  I  ever  have  seen  the  sky  look 
sorrowfully  down  upon  that  wretched  boy  at  Ho^ton 
Towers  ? 

Although  the  dread  of  a  relapse  into  a  stage  of  savage 
selfishness  was  less  strong  upon  me  as  I  approached  man- 
hood, and  could  act  in  an  increased  degree  for  myself,  yet 
I  was  always  on  my  guard  against  any  tendency  to  such 
relapse.  Aiter  getting  these  suspicions  under  my  feet,  I 
had  been  troubled  by  not  being  able  to  like  Brother  Hawk- 
yard's  manner,  or  his  professed  religion.  So  it  came  about, 
that,  as  I  walked  back  that  Stmday  evening,  I  thought  it 
would  be  an  act  of  reparation  for  any  such  injury  my  strug- 
gling thoughts  had  unwillingly  done  him,  if  I  wrote,  and 
placed  in  his  hands,  before  going  to  college,  a  full  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  goodness,  to  me,  and  an  axtv^^  \,t^x^^  ^\. 
thanks.    It  might  serve  as  an  impliei  NmfiAe,^\l\QtL  q1\«sss. 
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against  any  dark  scandal  from  a  rival  brother  and  ex- 
pounder from  any  other  quarter. 

Accordingly,  I  wrote  the  document  with  much  care.  I 
may  add  with  much  feeling  too;  for  it  affected  me  as  I 
went  on.  Having  no  studies  to  pursue,  in  the  brief  in- 
terval between  leaving  the  foundation  and  going  to  Cam- 
bridge, I  determined  to  walk  out  to  his  place  of  business, 
and  give  it  into  his  own  hands. 

It  was  a  winter  afternoon,  when  I  tapped  at  the  door  of 
his  little  counting-house,  which  was  at  the  farther  end  of 
his  long,  low  shop.  As  I  did  so  (having  entered  by  the 
back  yard,  where  casks  and  boxes  were  taken  in,  and  where 
there  was  the  inscription,  "Private  way  to  the  counting- 
house"),  a  shopman  called,  to  me  from  the  counter  that  he 
was  engaged. 

"Brother  Gimblet"  (said  the  shopman,  who  was  one  of 
the  brotherhood)  "is  with  him." 

I  thought  this  all  the  better  for  my  purpose,  and  made 
bold  to  tap  again.  They  were  talking  in  a  low  tone,  and 
money  was  passing;  for  I  heard  it  being  counted  out. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Brother  Hawkyard  sharply. 

"George  Silverman,"  I  answered,  holding  the  door  open. 
"May  I  come  in?" 

Both  brothers  seemed  so  astounded  to  see  me  that  I  felt 
shyer  than  usual.  But  they  looked  quite  cadaverous  in  the 
early  gaslight,  and  perhaps  that  accidental  circumstance 
exaggerated  the  expressions  of  their  faces. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Brother  Hawkyard. 

"Ay !  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Brother  Gimblet. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  I  said,  diffidently  producing  my  docu- 
ment:  "I  am  only  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  myself." 

"From  yourself,  George?"  cried  Brother  Hawl^ard. 

"And  to  you,"  said  I. 

"And  to  me,  George?" 

He  turned  paler  and  opened  it  hurriedly;  but  looking 
over  it,  and  seeing  generally  what  it  was,  became  less  hur- 
ried, recovered  his  colour,  and  said,  "Praise  the  Lord!" 

"Thafs  it!"  cried  Brother  Gimblet.  "Well  put! 
Amen!" 

Brother  Hawkyard  then  said,  in  a  livelier  strain,  ^TTou 
must  know,  George,  that  Brother  Gimblet  and  I  are  going 
to  make  our  two  businesses  one.  ^e  ^^^  ^ovjv^mto  part^ 
nership.     We  are  settling  it  tio^.    ^xoJOcv^t  ^va^^\^\ji 
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take  one  clear  half  of  the  profits  (0,  yes!  he  shall  have  it; 
he  shall  have  it  to  the  last  farthing)/^ 

"D.  V.!''  said  Brother  Gimblet,  with  his  right  fist 
firmly  clinched  on  his  right  leg. 

"There  is  no  objection/^  pursued  Brother  Hawkyard, 
"to  my  reading  this  aloud,  George  ?^^ 

As  it  was  what  I  expressly  desired  should  be  done,  after 
yesterday^s  prayer,  I  more  than  readily  begged  him  to  read 
it  aloud.  He  did  so;  and  Brother  Gimblet  listened  with 
a  crabbed  smile. 

"It  was  in  a  good  hour  that  I  came  here,^^  he  said, 
wrinkling  up  his  eyes.  "It  was  in  a  good  hour,  likewise, 
that  I  was  moved  yesterday  to  depict  for  the  terror  of  evil- 
doers a  character  .the  direct  opposite  of  Brother  Hawk- 
yard^s.  But  it  was  the  Lord  that  done  it:  I  felt  him  at 
it  while  I  was  perspiring." 

After  that  it  was  proposed  by  both  the  men  that  I  should 
attend  the  congregation  once  more  before  my  final  depart- 
ure. What  my  shy  reserve  would  undergo,  from  being 
expressly  preached  at  and  prayed  at,,  I  knew  beforehand. 
But  I  reflected  that  it  would  be  for  the  last  time,  and  that 
it  might  add  to  the  weight  of  my  letter.  It  was  well 
known  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  that  there  was  no  place 
taken  for  me  in  their  paradise;  and  if  I  showed  this  last 
token  of  deference  to  Brother  Hawkyard,  notoriously  in 
despite  of  my  own  sinful  inclinations,  it  might  go  some  little 
way  in  aid  of  my  statdlment  that  he  had  been  good  to  me,  and 
that  I  was  grateful  to  him.  Merely  stipulating,  therefore, 
that  no  express  endeavour  should  be  made  for  my  conver- 
sion,— which  would  involve  the  rolling  of  several  brothers 
and  sisters  on  the  floor,  declaring  that  they  felt  all  their 
sins  in  a  heap  on  their  left  side,  weighing  so  many  pounds 
avoirdupois,  as  I  knew  from  what  I  had  seen  of  those  re- 
pulsive mysteries, — I  promised. 

Since  the  reading  of  my  letter,  Brother  Gimblet  had  been 
at  intervals  wiping  one  eye  with  an  end  of  his  spotted  blue 
neckerchief,  and  grinning  to  himself.  It  was,  however,  a 
habit  that  brother  had,  to  grin  in  an  ugly  manner  even 
when  expounding.  I  called  to  mind  a  delighted  snarl  with 
which  he  used  to  detail  from  the  platform  the  torments 
reserved  for  the  wicked  (meaning  all  human  creation  except* 
the  brotherhood),  as  being  remarkablvj  \v\^^o>^^. 

I  left  the  two  to  settle  their  articVeb  ol  ^^T^xis^^te^*  ^soSv. 
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count  money;  and  I  never  saw  them  again  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  Brother  Hawkyard  died  within  two  or 
three  years,  leaving  all  he  possessed  to  Brother  Gimblet, 
in  virture  of  a  will  dated  (as  I  have  been  told)  that  very 
tlay. 

Now  I  was  so  far  at  rest  with  myself,  when  Sunday 
came,  knowing  that  I  had  conquered  my  own  mistrust,  and 
righted  Brother  Hawkyard  in  the  jaundiced  vision  of  a 
rival,  that  I  went,  even  to  the  coarse  chapel,  in  a  less  sen- 
sitive state  than  usual.  How  could  I  foresee  that  the  deli- 
cate, perhaps  the  diseased,  corner  of  my  mind,  where  I 
winced  and  shrunk  when  it  was  touched,  or  even  was  ap- 
proached, would  be  handled  as  the  theme  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings ? 

On  this  occasion  it  was  assigned  to  Brother  Hawkyard  to 
pray,  and  to  Brother  Gimble  to  preach.  The  prayer  was 
to  open  the  ceremonies;  the  discourse  was  to  come  next. 
Brothers  Hawkyard  and  Gimblet  were  both  on  the  plat- 
form; Brother  Hawkyard  on  his  knees  at  the  table,  un- 
musically ready  to  pray;  Brother  Gimblet  sitting  against 
the  wall,  grinningly  ready  to  preach. 

"Let  us  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  prayer,  my  brothers  and 
sisters  and  fellow-sinners.^^  Yes;  but  it  was  I  who  was 
the  sacrifice.  It  was  our  poor,  sinful,  worldly  minded 
brother  here  present  who  wa«  wrestled  for.  The  now- 
opening  career  of  this  our  unawakenesd  brother  might  lead 
to  his  becoming  a  minister  of  what  was  called  ^^he  church.^' 

^  That  was  what  he  looked  to.  The  church.  Not  the  chapel, 
Lord.  The  church.  No  rectors,  no  vicars,  no  archdea- 
cons, no  bishops,  no  archbishops  in  the  chapel,  but,  0 
Lord !  many  such  in  the  church.  Protect  our  sinful  brother 
from  his  love  of  lucre.  Cleanse  from  our  unawakencd 
brother's  breast  his  sin  of  worldly  mindedness.  Tlie 
prayer  said  infinitely  more  in  words,  but  nothing  more  to 
any  intelligible  effect. 

Then  Brother  Gimblet  came  forward,  and  took  (as  I 
knew  he  would)  the  text,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  thifl 
world.''  Ah!  but  whose  was,  my  fellow-sinners?  Whose? 
Why,  our  brother's  here  present  was.     The  only  kingdom 

^he  had  an  idea  of  was  of  this  world  ("That's  it  P  from  sev- 
eral  of  the  congregation).     What  did  the  woman  do  when 

sho  lost  the   piece  of   n\OT\e>^?     "^e^iV  ^tv^  V^ofead  for  it 

What  fliould  our  brothex  do  TN\vevi\\^Vi^W\%  ^«:^'l    VJ^^ 
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md  look  for  it/^  from  a  sister.)  Go  and  look  for  it,  true. 
But  must  he  look  for  it  in  the  right  direction,  or  in  the 
wrong?  ("In  the  right/'  from  a  brother.)  There  spake 
the  prophets !  He  must  look  for  it  in  the  right  direction, 
or  he  couldn't  find  it.  But  he  had  turned  his  back  upon 
the  right  direction,  and  he  wouldn't  find  it.  Now,  my 
fellow-sinners,  to  show  you  the  difference  betwixt  worldly 
mindedness  and  unworldly  mindedness,  betwixt  kingdoms 
not  of  the  world  and  kingdoms  of  this  world,  here  was  a 
letter  wrote  by  even  our  worldly  minded  brother  unto 
Brother  Hawl^ard.  Judge,  from  hearing  of  it  read, 
when  Brother  Hawkyard  was  the  faithful  steward  that 
the  Lord  had  in  his  mind  only  t'other  day,  when,  in  this 
very  place,  he  drew  you  the  picter  of  the  unfaithful  one; 
for  it  was  him  that  done  it,  not  me.    Don't  dotbt  that  1 

Brother  Gimblet  then  groaned  and  bellowed  his  way. 
through  my  composition,  and  subsequently  through  an 
hour.  The  service  closed  with  a  hymn,  in  which  the 
brothers  unanimously  roared,  and  the  sisters  unanimously 
shrieked  at  me.  That  I  by  wiles  of  worldly  gain  was 
mocked,  and  they  on  the  waters  of  sweet  love  were  rocked ; 
that  I  with  mammon  struggled  in  the  dark,  while  they 
were  floating  in  a  second  ark. 

I  went  out  from  all  this  with  an  aching  heart  and  a 
weary  spirit:  not  because  I  was  quite  so  weak  as  to  con- 
sider these  narrow  creatures  interpreters  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty and  Wisdom,  but  because  I  was  weak  enough  to  feel 
as  though  it  were  my  hard  fortime  to  be  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood,  when  I  most  tried  to  subdue  any  ris- 
ings of  mere  worldliness  within  me  and  when  I  most  hoped 
that,  by  dint  of  trying  earnestly,  I  had  succeeded. 


SEVENTH  CHAPTER. 

My  timidity  and  my  obscurity  occasioned  me  to  live  a 
seclufled  life  at  college,  and  to  be  little,  known.  No  rela- 
tive ever  came  to  visit  me,  for  I  had  no  relative.  No  inti- 
mate friends  broke  in  upon  my  studies,  for  T  had  no  inti- 
mate friends.  I  supported  myself  on  my  scholarship,  and 
read  much.  My  college  time  was  otherwise  not  so  very 
different  from  my  time  at  Hoghton  Towers. 

knowing  myself  to  b^  unfit  fox  tti^  iio\&\st  ^\At  q\  %»ssvs^ 
2 
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existence,  but  believing  myself  qualified  to  do  my  duty  in 
a  moderate,  though  earnest  way,  if  I  could  obtain  some 
small  preferment  in  the  Church,  I  applied  my  mind  to  the 
clerical  profession.  In  due  sequence  1  took  orders,  was 
ordained,  and  began  to  look  about  me  for  employment.  I 
must  observe  that  I  had  taken  a  good  degree,  that  I  had 
succeeded  in  winning  a  good  fellowship,  and  that  my  means 
were  ample  for  my  retired  way  of  life.  By  this  time  I  had 
read  with  several  young  men ;  and  the  occupation  increased 
my  income,  while  it  was  highly  interesting  to  me.  I  once 
accidentally  overheard  our  greatest  don  say  to  my  bound- 
less joy,  "That  he  heard  it  reported  of  Silverman  that  his 
gift  of  quiet  explanation,  his  patience,  his  amiable  temper 
and  his  conscientiousness  made  him  the  best  of  coaches.'* 
May  my  "gift  of  quiet  explanation^^  come  more  seasonably 
•  and  powerfully  to  my  aid  in  this  present  explanation  than 
I  think  it  will! 

It  may  be  in  a  certain  degree  owing  to  the  situation  of 
my  college-rooms  (in  a  comer  where  the  daylight  was  so- 
bered), but  it  is  in  a  much  larger  degree  referable  to  the 
state  of  my  own  mind,  that  I  seemed  to  myself,  on  looking 
back  to  this  time  of  my  life,  to  have  been  always  in  the 
peaceful  shade.  I  can  see  others  in  the  sunlight;  I  can 
see  our  boats'  crews  and  our  athletic  young  men  on  the 
glistening  water,  or  speckled  with  the  moving  lights  of 
simlit  leaves;  but  I  myself  am  always  in  the  shadow  look- 
ing on.  Not  unsympathetically, — God  forbid! — ^but  look- 
ing on  alone,  much  as  I  looked  at  Silvia  from  the  shadows 
of  the  ruined  house,  or  looked  at  the  red  gleam  shining 
through  the  farmer's  windows,  and  listened  to  the  fall  of 
dancing  feet,  when  the  room  was  dark  that  night  in  the 
quadrangle. 

I  now  come  to  the  reason  of  my  quoting  that  laudation 
of  myself  above  given.  Without  such  reason,  to  repeat  it 
would  have  been  mere  boastfulness. 

Among  those  who  had  read  with  me  was  Mr.  Fareway, 
second  son  of  Lady  Fareway,  widow  of  Sir  Gaston  Fare- 
way,  baronet.  This  young  gentleman's  abilities  were 
much  above  the  average;  he  came  of  a  rich  family,  and 
was  idle  and  luxurious.  He  presented  himself  to  me  too 
late,  and  afterwards  came  to  me  too  irregularly,  to  admit 
of  my  being  of  much  service  lo  \v\m.  \tl  \!sv^  ^tA^  I  con-  | 
sddered  it  my  duty  to  diasuaSLe  \im  iiorcL  ^Sax%^  Vst  ^ 
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examination  which  he  could  never  pass;  and  he  left  college 
without  a  degree.  After  his  departure.  Lady  Fareway 
wrote  to  me,  representing  the  justice  of  my  returning  half 
of  my  fee,  as  I  had  been  of  so  little  use  to  her  son.  With- 
in my  knowledge  a  similar  demand  had  not  been  made  in 
any  other  case ;  and  I  most  freely  admit  that  the  justice  of 
it  had  not  occurred  to  me  until  it  was  pointed  out.  But  I 
at  once  perceived  it,  yielded  to  it,  and  returned  the  money. 

Mr.  Fareway  had  been  gone  two  years  or  more  and  I 
had  forgotten  him,  when  one  day  he  walked  into  my  rooms 
as  I  was  sitting  at  my  books. 

Said  he,  after  the  usual  salutations  had  passed,  "Mr. 
Silverman,  my  mother  is  in  town  here,  at  the  hotel,  and 
wishes  me  to  present  you  to  her.'^ 

I  was  not  comfortable  with  strangers,  and  I  dare  say  I 
betrayed  that  I  was  a  little  nervous  or  unwilling.  "For," 
said  he,  without  my  having  spoken,  "I  think  the  interview 
may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  your  prospects." 

It  put  me  to  blush  to  think  that  I  should  be  tempted 
by  a  worldly  reason,  and  I  rose  immediately. 

Said  Mr.  Fareway,  as  we  went  along,  "Are  you  a  good 
hand  at  business  ?" 

"I  think  not,"  said  I. 

Said  Mr.  Fareway  then,  "My  mother  is." 

"Truly?"  said  I. 

"Yes:  my  mother  is  what  is  usually  called  a  managing 
woman.  Doesn^t  make  a  bad  thing,  for  instance,  even  out 
of  the  spendthrift  habits  of  my  eldest  brother  abroad.  In 
short,  a  managing  woman.     This  is  in  confidence." 

He  had  never  spoken  to  me  in  confidence,  and  J  was  sur- 
prised by  his  doing  so.  I  said  I  should  respect  this  con- 
fidence, of  course,  and  said  no  more  on  the  delicate  sub- 
ject. We  had  but  a  little  way  to  walk,  and  I  was  soon  in 
his  mother's  company.  He  presented  me,  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  left  us  two  (as  he  said)  to  business. 

I  saw  in  my  Lady  Fareway  a  handsome,  well-preserved 
lady  of  somewhat  large  stature,  with  a  steady  glare  in  her 
great  round  dark  eyes  that  embarrassed  me. 

Said  my  lady,  "I  have  heard  from  my  son,  Mr.  Silver- 
man, that  you  would  be  glad  of  some  preferment  in  the 
Church." 

I  gave  the  lady  to  understand  that  was  €,0. 

"J  don^t  know  whether  you  axe  a^at^,*  tk?  ^a&^  "^"^^^ 
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ceeded,  *^that  we  have  a  presentation  to  a  living?    I  say 
w&  have;  but  in  point  of  fact,  /  have/' 

I  gave  my  lady  to  understand  that  I  had  been  not  aware 
of  this. 

Said  my  lady,  "So  it  is:  indeed  I  have  two  presenta- 
tions,— one  to  two  hundred  a  year,  one  six.  Both  liv- 
ings are  in  our  county, — North  Devonshire, — as  you  proba- 
bly know.    The  first  is  vacant.    Would  you  like  it  ?'' 

What  with  my  lady's  eyes,  and  what  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  this  proposed  gift,  I  was  much  confused. 

"I  am  sorry  it  is  not  the  larger  presentation,"  said  my 
lady,  rather  coldly;  "though  I  will  not  Mr.  Silverman, 
pay  you  the  bad  compliment  of  supposing  that  «/ot«  are,  be- 
cause that  would  be  mercenary, — and  mercenary  I  am  per- 
suaded you  are  not." 

Said  I,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  "Thank  you.  Lady 
Fareway,  thank  you,  thank  you  \  I  should  be  deeply  hurt 
if  I  thought  I  bore  the  character.'^ 

"Naturally,"  said  my  ,lady.  "Always  detestable,  but 
particularly  in  a  clergyman.  You  have  not  said  whether 
you  will  like  the  living  ?" 

With  apologies  for  my  remissness  or  indistinctness,  1 
assured  my  lady  that  I  accepted  it  most  readily  and  grate- 
fully. I  added  that  I  hoped  she  would  not  estimate  my 
appreciation  of  the  generosity  of  her  choice  by  ray  flow  of 
words;  for  I  was  not  a  ready  man  in  that  respect  when 
taken  by  surprise  or  toiached  at  heart. 

"The  affair  is  concluded,"  said  my  lady,  '^concluded.'* 
You  will  find  the  duties  very  light,  Mr.  Silverman.  Charm- 
ing house,,  charming  little  garden,  orchard,  and  all  that. 
You  will  be  able  to  take  pupils.  By-the-by  {  No :  I  will 
return  to  the  word  afterwards.  What  was  I  going  to  men- 
tion when  it  put  me  out  ?'^ 

My  lady  stared  at  me,  as  if  I  knew.  And  I  didn't 
know.    And  that  perplexed  me  afresh. 

Said:  my  lady,  after  some  consideration,  ^,  of  couTse, 
how  very  dull  of  me !  The  last  encumbent, — least  mercen- 
ary man  I  ever  saw, — in  consideration  of  the  duties  being 
so  light  and  the  hoiase  so  delicious,  couldnt  rest,  he  said, 
unless  I  permitted  him  to  help  me  with  my  correspondence, 
accounts,  and  various  little  thin^  of  that  kind ;  nothing  in 
themselveSy  but  which  it  vro^rve^  «t  \?A^  "^  eope  with. 
Wmld  Mr.  Silverman  aiao  ISke  lo*^— Q^  ^V^  VT— 
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I  hastened  to  say  that  my  poor  help  would  be  always  at 
her  ladyship^s  service. 

"I  am  absolutely  blessed/^  said  my  lady,  casting  up  her 
eyes  (and  so  taking  them  off  me  for  one  moment),  ^^in 
having  to  do  with  gentlemen  who  cannot 'endure  an  ap- 
proach to  the  idea  of  being  mercenary  1^^  She  shivered  at 
the  word.    "And  now  as  to  the  pupil/' 

"The?' — I  was  quite  at  a  loss. 

"Mr.  Silverman,  you  have  no  idea  what  she  is.  She  is/' 
said  my  lady,  laying  her  touch  upon  my  coatsleeve,  "I  do 
verily  believe,  the  most  extraordinary  girl  in  this  world. 
Already  knows  more  Greek  and  Latin  than  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  And  taught  herself!  Has  not  yet,  remember,  de- 
rived a  moment's  advantage  from  Mr.  Silverman's  classical 
acquirements.  To  say  nothing  of  mathematics,  which  she 
is  bent  upon  becoming  versed  in,  and  in  which  (as  I  hear 
from  my  son  and  others)  Mr.  Silverman's  reputation  is  8<5 
deservedly  high!" 

Under  my  .lady's  eyes  I  must  have  lost  the  clew,  I  felt 
persuaded;  and  yet  I  did  not  know  where  I  could  have 
dropped  it. 

"Adelina,"  said  my  lady,  "is  my  only  daughter.  If  I 
did  not  feel  quite  convinced  that  I  am' not  blinded  by  a 
mother's  partiality ;  unless  I  was  absolutely  sure  that  when 
you  know  her,  Mr.  Silverman,  you  will  estoem  it  a  high 
and  unusual  privilege  to  direct  her  studies, — ^I  should  in- 
troduce a  mercenary  element  into  this  conversation,  and  ask 
you  on  what  terms''—^ 

I  entreated  my  lady  to  go  no  further.  My  lady  saw  that 
I  was  troubled,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  comply  with  my 
request. 

EIGHTH  CHAPTER. 

Everything  in  mental  acquisition  that  her  brother 
might  have  been,  if  he  would,  and  everything  in  all  gra- 
cious charms  and  admirable  qualities  that  no  one  but  her- 
self could  be, — this  was  Adelina. 

I  will  not  expatiate  upon  her  beauty :  I  will  not  expati- 
ate upon  her  intelligence,  her  quickness  of  perception,  her 
powers  of  memory,  her  sweet  consideration,  from  the  first 
moment,  for  the  slow-paced  tutor  wlvo  m\TL\%\fe-t^^  \.^  V^sst 
wonderful  gifts.    I  was  thirty  then*,  1  axa.  o^^t  ^yi^tj  t^l^s^' 
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she  is  ever  present  to  ine  in  these  hours  as  she  was  in 
those,  bright  and  beautiful  and  young,  wise  and  fanciful 
and  good. 

When  I  discovered  that  I  loved  her,  how  can  I  sa^?  In 
the  first  day  ?  in  the  first  week  ?  in  the  first  month  ?  Im- 
possible to  trace.  If  I  be  (as  I  am)  unable  to  represent  to 
myself  any  previous  period  of  my  life  as  quite  separable 
from  her  attracting  power,  how  can  I  answer  for  this  one 
detail  P 

Whensoever  I  made  the  discovery,  it  laid  a  heavy  burden 
on  me.  And  yet,  comparing  it  with  the  far  heavier  burden 
thj^t  I  afterwards  took  up,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  now  to 
have  been  very  hard  to  bear.  In  the  knowledge  that  I  did 
love  her,  and  that  I  should  love  her  while. my  life  lasted, 
and  that  I  was  ever  to  hide  my  secret  deep  in  my  own 
breast,  and  she  was  never  to  find  it,  there  was  a  kmd  of 
sustaining  joy  or  pride,  or  comfort,  mingled  with  my 
pain. 

But  later  on, — say,  a  year  later  on, — when  I  made 
another  discovery,  then  indeed  my  suffering  and  my  strug- 
gle were  strong.  That  other  discovery  was — 
;  These  words  will  never  see  the  light,  if  ever,  until  my 
heart  is. dust;  until  her  bright,  spirit  has  returned  to  the 
regions  of  which,  when  imprisoned  here,  it  surely  retained 
some  unusual  glimpse  of  remembrance ;  until  all  the  pulses 
that  ever  beat  around  us  shall  have  long  been  quiet ;  until 
all  tb,e  fruits  of  all  the  tiny  victories  and  defeats  achieved 
in  our  little  breasts  shall  have  withered  away*  That  dis- 
covery was  tiaat  she  loved  me. 

She  may  have  enhanced  my  knowledge,  and  loved  me 
for  that;  she  may  have  overvalued  my  discharge  of  duty 
to  her,  and  loved  me  for  that;  she  may  have  refined  upon 
a  playful  compassion  wliich  she  would  sometimes  show  for 
what  she  called  my  want  of  wisdom,  according  to  the  light 
of  the  world^s  dark  lanterns,  and  loved  me  for  that ;  she 
m^-y-HBhe  must — ^have  confused  the  borrowed  light  of  what 
I  had  only  learned,  with  its  brightness  in  its  pure,  original 
'  rays;  but  she  loved  me  at.  that  time,  and  she  made  me 
know  it-  .  .     . 

Pride  of  family  and  pride  of  wealth  put  me  as  far  off 

from  her  in  my  lady's  eyes  as  if  I  had  been  .some  domesti- 

cated  creature  of  another  kmd.    But  they  could  not  put 

me  farther  from  ber  ttiwi  1  ^\x\»  xa^^^l  ^\^\  ^\.  ts^ 
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merits  against  hers.  More  than  that.  They  could  not  put 
me,  by  millions  oi  fathoms,  half  so  low  beneath  her  as  I 
put  myself  when  in  imagination  I  took  advantage  of  her 
noble  trustfulness,  took  the  fortune  that  1  knew  she  must 
possess  in  her  own  right,  and  left  her  to  find  herself,  in 
the  zenith  of  her  beauty  and  genius,  bound  to  poor  rusty, 
plodding  me. 

No!  Worldliness  should  not  enter  here,  at  any  cost. 
If  I  had  tried  to  keep  it  out  of  other  ground,  how  much 
harder  was  I  bound  to  try  to  keep  it  fromi  this  sacred 
place ! 

But  there  was  something  daring  in  her  broad,  generous 
character,  that  demanded  at  so  delicate  a  crisis  to  be  deli- 
cately and  patiently  addressed.  After  many  and  many  a 
bitter  night  (0,  I  found  I  could  cry  for  reasons  not  purely 
physical,  at  this  pass  of  my  life !)  I  took  my  course. 

My  lady  had,  in  our  first  interview,  unconsciously  over- 
stated the  accommodation  of  my  pretty  house.  There  was 
room  in  it  for  only  one  pupil.  He  was  a  young  gentleman 
near  coming  of  age,  very  well  connected,  but  what  is  called 
a  poor  relation.  His  parents  were  dead.  The  charges  of 
his  living  and  reading  with  me  were  defrayed  by  an  uncle; 
and  he  and  I  were  to  do  our  utmost  together  for  three 
years  towards  qualifying  him  to  make  his  way.  At  this 
time  he  had  entered  into  his  second  year  with  me.  He  was 
well-looking,  clever,  energetic,  entluisiastic,  bold;  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  a  thorough  young  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  resolved  to  bring  these  two  together. 


NINTH  CHAPTER. 

Said  I,  one  night,  when  I  had  conquered  myself,  *^Mr. 
Granville,^^ — Mr.  Granville  Wharton  his  name  was, — -^I 
doubt  if  you  have  ever  yet  so  much  as  seen  Miss  Fare- 
way.^^ 

^^ell  sir,^*  returned  he,  laughing,  "you  see  her  so 
much  yourself,  that  you  hardly  leave  another  fellow  a 
chance  of  seeing  her.^* 

"I  am  her  tutor,  you  know,'^  said  I. 

And  there  the  subject  dropped  for  that  time.  But  I  so 
contrived  as  that  they  should  come  to^\\^\  ^^6^x3^ -dii.\»\r 
vards.     I  had   previously  so  contrvsreOL  ^^s*  Vcv  V%ss^  ^Q&Rxtt. 
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asunder ;  for  while  I  loved  her, — I  mean  before  1  .  xad  de- 
termined on  my  sacrifice, — ^a  lurking  jealousy  of  Mr.  (jran- 
ville  lay  within  my  unworthy  breast. 

It  was  quite  an  ordinary  interview  in  the  Fareway  Park; 
but  they  talked  easily  together  for  some  time:  like  takes 
to  like,  and  they  had  many  points  of  resemblance.  Said 
Mr.  Granville  to  me,  when  he  and  I  sat  at  our  supper  that 
night,  "Miss  Fareway  is  remarkably  beautiful,  sir,  re- 
markably engaging.  Don^t  you  think  so  ?'' — "I  think  so,^' 
said  I.  And  I  stole  a  glance  at  him,  and  saw  that  he  had 
reddened  and  was  thoughtful.  I  remember  it  most  vividly, 
because  the  mixed  feeling  of  grave  pleasure  and  acute  pain 
that  the  slight  circumstance  caused  me  was  the  first  of  a 
long,  long  series  of  such  mixed  impressions  under  which 
my  hair  turned  slowly  grey. 

I  had  not  much  need  to  feign  to  be  subdued ;  but  I  coun- 
terfeited to  be  older  than  I  was  in  all  respects  (Heaven 
knows  1  my  heart  being  all  too  young  the  while),  and  feign 
to  be  more  of  a  recluse  and  bookworm  than  I  had  really 
become,  and  gradually  set  up  more  and  more  of  a  fatherly 
manner  towards  Adelina.  Likewise  I  made  my  tuition 
less  imaginative  than  before;  separated  myself  from  my 
poets  and  philosophers;  was  careful  to  present  them  in 
their  own  light,  and  me,  their  lowly  servant,  in  my  own 
shade.  Moreover,  in  the  matter  of  apparel  I  was  equally 
mindful:  not  that  I  had  ever  been  dapper  that  way;  but 
that  I  was  slovenly  now. 

As  I  depressed  myself  with  one  hand,  so  did  I  labour  to 
raise  Mr.  Granville  with  the  other;  directing  his  attention 
to  such  subjects  as  I  too  well  knew  most  interested  her, 
and  fashioning  him  (do  not  deride  or  misconstrue  the  ex- 
pression, unknown  reader  of  this  writing;  for  I  have  suf- 
fered !)  into  a  greater  resemblance  to  myself  in  my  solitary 
one  strong  aspect.  And  gradually,  gradually,  as  I  saw 
him  take  more  and  more  to  these  thrown-out  lures  of  mine, 
then  did  I  come  to  know  better  and  better  that  love  was 
drawing  him  on,  and  was  drawing  her  from  me. 

So  passed  more  than  another  year ;  every  day  a  year  in 

its  number  of  my  mixed  impressions  of  grave  pleasure  and 

acute  pain;  and  then  these  two,  being  of  age  and  free  to 

act  legally  for  themselves,  came  before  me  hand  in  hand 

(my  hadr  being  now  qmte  ^\v\\,^^ ,  wvfti  ^sofct^^ted  me  that  I 

would  unite  them  togetlveT.    "ksiai  \rAfc^\,  ^^^sa  \:^V^ 
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said  Adelina,  "it  is  but  consistent  in  you  that  you  should 
do  this  thing  for  us,  seeing  that  we  should  never  have 
spoken  together  that  first  time  but  for.  you,  and  that  but 
foT  you  we  could  never  have  met  so  often  afterwards." 
The  whole  of  which  was  literally  true;  for  I  had  availed 
myself  of  my  many  business  attendances  on,  and  confer- 
ences with,  my  lady,  to  take  Mr.  Granville  to  the  house, 
and  leave  him  in  the  outer  room  with  Adelina. 

I  knew  that  my  lady  would  object  to  such  a  marriage  for 
her  daughter,  or  to  any  marriage  that  was  other  than  an 
exchange  of  her  for  stipulated  lands,  goods,  and  moneys. 
But  looking  on  the  two,  and  seeing  with  full  eyes  that  they 
were  both  young  and  beautiful;  and  knowing  that  tliey 
were  alike  in  the  tastes  and  acquirements  that  will  outlive 
youth  and  beauty ;  and  considering  that  Adelina  had  a 
fortune  now,  in  her  own  keeping;  and  considering  further 
that  Mr.  Granville,  though  for  the  present  poor,  was  of  a 
good  family  that  had  never  lived  in  a  cellar  in  Preston; 
and  believing  that  their  love  would  endure,  neither  having 
any  great  discrepancy  to  find  out  in  the  other, — I  told  them 
of  my  readiness  to  do  this  thing  which  Adelina  asked 
of  her  dear  tutor,  and  to  send  them  forth,  husband  and 
wife,  into  the  shining  world  with  golden  gates  that  awaited 
them. 

It  was  on  a  summer  morning  that  I  rose  before  the  sun 
to  compose  myself  for  the  crowning  of  my  work  with  this 
end ;  and  my  dwelling  being  near  to  the  sea,  I  walked 
down  to  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  in  order  that  I  might  be- 
hold the  sun  rise  in  his  majesty. 

.  The  tranquillity  upon  the  deep,  and  on  the  firmament, 
the  orderly  withdrawal  of  the  stars,  the  calm  promise  of 
coming  day,  the  rosy  suffusion  of  the  sky  and  waters,  the 
ineffable  splendour  that  then  burst  forth,  attuned  my 
mind  afresh  after  the  discords  of  the  night.  Methought 
that  all  I  looked  on  said  to  me,  and  that  aU  I  heard  in  the 
sea  and  in  the  air  said  to  me,  ^^e  comforted,  mortal,  that 
thy  life  is  so  short.  Our  preparation  for  what  is  to  follow 
has  endured,  and  shall  endure  for  imaginable  ages." 

I  married  them.  I  knew  that  my  hand  was  cold  when  I 
placed  it  on  their  hands  clasped  together;  but  the  words 
with  which  I  had  to  accompany  the  action  I  could  say 
without  faltering,  and  I  was  at  peace. 

Tbey  being  well  away  from  my  lio\iBe  anQL  iTOTa.H}cvA^^^^ 
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after  our  simple  breakfast,  the  time  was  come  when  I  must 
do  what  I  had  pledged  myself  to  them  that  I  would  do,— 
break  the  intelligence  to  my  lady. 

I  went  up  to  the  house,  and  found  my  lady  in  her  ordi- 
nary business-room.  She  happened  to  have  an  unusual 
amount  of  commissions  to  intrust  to  me  that  day ;  and  she 
had  filled  my  hands  with  papers  before  I  could  originate  a 
word. 

"My  lady/^  I  then  began,  as  I  stood  beside  her  table. 

"Why,  what^s  the  matter  ?''  she  said  quickly,  looking  up. 

"Not  much,  I  would  fain  hope,  after  you  shall  nave 
prepared  yourself,  and  considered  a  little.*' 

"Prepared  myself;  and  considered  a  little!  You  ap- 
pear to  have  prepared  yourBeli  but  indifferently,  anyhow, 
Mr.  Silverman.^'  This  mighty  scornfully,  as  I  experienced 
my  usual  embarrassment  under  her  stare. 

Said  I,  in  self-extenuation  once  for  all,  ^HjAdy  Fareway, 
I  have  but  to  say  for  myself  that  I  have  tried  to  do  my 
duty.'* 

"For  yourself?'*  repeated  my  lady.  "Then  there  are 
others  concerned,  I  see.    Who  are  they?" 

I  was  about  to  answer,  when  she  made  towards  the  bell 
with  a  dart  that  stopped  me,  and  said,  "Why,  where  is 
Adelina?" 

"Forbear !  be  calm,  my  lady.  I  married  her  this  morn- 
ing to  Mr.  Granville  Wharton." 

She  set  her  lips,  looked  more  intently  at  me  than  ever, 
raised  ^  right  hand,  and  smote  me  hard  upon  the 
cheek. 

"Give  me  back  those  papers !  give  me  back  those  papers.** 
She  tore  them  out  of  my  hands,  and  tossed  them  on  her 
table.  Then  seating  herself  defiantly  in  her  great  chair, 
and  folding  her  arms,  she  stabbed  me  to  the  heart  with  the 
unlooked-for  reproach,  ^^ou  worldly  wretch!*^ 

"Woridly?**  I  cried.     'Worldly?** 

"This,  it  you  please,** — she  went  on  with  supreme  scorn, 

pointing  me  out  as  if  there  were  some  one  there  to  see, — 

"this,  if  you  please,  is  the  disinterested  scholar,  with  not 

a  design  beyond  his  books!  This,  if  you  please,  is  the 

simple  creatiire  whom  any  one  could  overreach  in  a  bar- 

gain !    This,  if  you  please,  is  Mr.  Silverman !   Not  of  this 

world;  not  he!     He  Tnaa  too  tkvi^  %\sK^\vafc^    for   this 

world^s  cunning.     He  laas  too  mudo.  %m^^T^%'?»k  ^\  ^^os^^RWi^ 
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to  be  a  match  for  this  world's  double-dealing.  What  did 
he  give  you  for  it?'' 

"For  what?    And  who?" 

"How  much/'  she  asked,  bending  forward  in  her  great 
chair,  and  insultingly  tapping  the  fingers  of  her  right  h^oid 
on  the  palm  of  her  left> — ^how  much  does  Mr.  Granville 
Wharton  pay  you  for  getting  him  Adelina's  money?  What 
is  the  amount  of  your  percentage  upon  Adelina's  fortune  ? 
What  were  the  terms  of  the  agreement  that  you  proposed 
to  this  boy  when  you,  the  Rev.  George  Silverman>  licensed 
to  marry>  engaged  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  giri  ? 
You  made  good  terms  for  yourself,  whatever  they  were. 
He  would  stand  a  poor  chance  against  your  keenness." 

Bewildered,  horrified,  stunned  by  this  cruel  perversion, 
I  could  not  speak.  But  I  trust  that  I  looked  innoceilt, 
being  so. 

^^Ldsten  to  me,  shrewd  hypocrite,"  said  my  lady,  whose 
anger  increased  as  she  gave  it  utterance;  "attend  to  my 
woxds,  you.  cunning  schemer,  who  have  carried  this  plot 
through  with  such  a  practised  double  face'  that  I  have 
aever  suspected  you.  I  had  my  projects  for  my  daughter; 
projects  for  family  connection;  projects  for  fortune.  You 
have  thwarted  them,  and  overreached  me;  but  I  am  iiot 
one  to  be  thwarted  and  overreached  without  retaliation. 
Do  you  mean  to  hold  this  living  another  month?" 

'TDo  you  deem  it  possible.  Lady  Fareway,  that  I  can 
hold  it  another  hour,  under  your  injurious  words  ?" 

"Is  it  resigned,  then?" 

^It  was  mentally  resigned,  my  lady,  some  minutes  ago." 

"Don't  equivocate,  sir.    Is  it  resigned  ?" 

^ninconditionally  and  entirely;  and  I  would  that  I  had 
liever^  never  come  near  it !" 

"A  cordial  response  from  me  to  that  wish,  Mr.  Silver- 
man! But  take  this  with  you,  sir.  If  you  had  not  re- 
signed it,  I  would  have  had  you  deprived  of  it.  And 
though  you  have  resigned  it,  you  will  not  get  quit  of  me 
as  easily  as  you  think  for.  I  will  pursue  you  with  this 
story.  I  will  make  this  nefarious  conspiracy  of  yours,  for 
money,  known.  You  have  made  money  by  it,  but  you 
have  at  the  same  time  made  an  enemy  by  it.  You  will 
take  good  care  that  the  money  sticks  to  you;  I  will  take 
good  care  that  the  enemy  sticks  to  you." 

Then  said  I  Anally,  ^Tjady  Faiewa^,  1  \)cC\t^  "ck^  V^'^ji^ 
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is  broken.  Until  I  came  into  this  room  just  now,  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  mean  wickedness  as  you  have  imputed  to 
me  never  dawned  upon  my  thoughts.    Your  suspicions^ — 

"Suspicions!  Pah!^^  said  she  indignantly.  "Certain- 
ties." 

'^our  certainties,  my  lady,  as  you  call  them,  your  suspi- 
cions as  I  call  them,  are  cruel,  unjust,  wholly  devoid  of 
foundation  in  fact.  I  can  declare  no  more ;  except  that  I 
have  not  acted  for  my  own  profit  or  my  own  plesisure.  I 
have  not  in  this  proceeding  considered  myself.  Once  again, 
I  think  my  heart  is  broken.  If  I  have  unwittingly  done 
any  wrong  with  a  righteous  motive,  that  is  some  penalty 
to  pay." 

She  received  this  with  another  and  a  more  indignant 
"Pah  I"  and  I  made  my  way  out  of  her  room  (I  tlunk  I 
felt  my  way  out  with  my  hands,  although  my  eyes  were 
open),  almost  suspecting  that  my  voice  had  a  repulsive 
sound,  and  that  I  was  a  repulsive  object. 

There  was  a  great  stir  made,  the  bishop  was  appealed  to, 
I  received  a  severe  reprimand,  and  narrowly  escaped 
suspension.  For  years  a  cloud  hung  over  me,  and  my 
name  was  tarnished.  But  my  heart  did  not  break,  if  a 
broken  heart  involves  death;  for  I  lived  through  it. 

They  stood  by  me,  Adelina  and  her  husband,  through  it 
all.  Those  who  had  known  me  at  college,  and  even  most 
of  those  who  had  only  known  me  there  by  reputation,  stood 
by  me  too.  Little  by  little,  the  belief  widened  that  I  was 
not  capable  of  what  was  laid  to  my  charge.  At  length  I 
was  presented  to  a  college-living  in  a  sequestered  place, 
and  there  I  now  pen  my  explanation.  I  pen  it  at  my  open 
window  in  the  summer-time,  before  me,  lying  in  the 
church-yard,  equal  resting-place  for  sound  hearts,  wounded 
hearts,  and  broken  hearts.  I  pen  it  for  the  relief  of  my 
own  mind,  not  foreseeing  whether  or  not  it  will  ever  have  8 
reader. 
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